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EXTRACT FROM PREFACE TO 
FIRST EDITION 

The plan and limitations of this book have been 
explained so fully in the Introduction that little 
more need be said by way of preface. The room 
for difference of opinion on many of the subjects 
treated is so great that I cannot expect my views 
on controverted points to meet with universal 
acceptance ; and the complexity of my undertaking 
forbids me to hope that positive errors, justly open 
to censure, have been avoided altogether ; but 
I trust that critics will be prepared to concede the 
amount of indulgence which may be granted legi- 
timately to the work of a pioneer. 

The devotion of a disproportionately large space 
to the memorable invasion of Alexander the Great 
is due to the exceptional interest of the subject, 
which, so fur as I know, has not been treated 
adequately in any modern book. 

The presentation of cumbrous and unfamiliar 
Oriental names must always be a difficulty for a 
writer 07 i Indian history. I have endeavoured to 
secure I’easonable uniformity of spelling without 
pedantry. 'J''he system of transliteration followed 
in the notes and appendices is substantially that 
used in the Indian Antiquary ; while in the text 
long vowels only are marked where necessary, and 
all other diacritical signs are discarded. 

Vowels have values as in Italian ; except the 
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short a, which is pronounced like u in but, wlien 
with stress, and like A in America, when without 
stress. The consonants are to be pronouziced as 
in English ; and ch, consequently, is represented in 
French by tch, and in German by tsch ; similarly. 
j is equivalent to the French dj and the German 
dsch. The international symbol c for the English 
ch, as in church, which has been adopted by the 
Asiatic Societies, may have some adxantages in 
purely technical publications ; but its use results 
in such momtra horrcnda as Cac for Clinch, and is 
unsuitable in a work intended primarily for English 
and Indian readers. 



PREFACE TO THIRD EDITION 

This edition presents a view of the early history 
of India as it appears to me after nearly forty years 
study. It is as accurate and up-to-date as I can 
make it, but does not pretend to be final, because 
finality in a work dealing Muth a subject so pro- 
gressive is unattainable. The mass of new matter 
and fresh discussion accumulated since the publica- 
tion of the last edition, a little more than five years 
ago, is so great that difficulty has been experienced 
in maintaining the decision to confine the book 
within the limits of a single volume of reasonable 
size and moderate price. It would be much easier 
to expand it to double the length. Notwithstand- 
ijig constant effort to avoid prolixity and wearisome 
details, material enlargement, compensated in some 
measure by certain omissions, has proved inevitable. 

Readei’s are iinited to remember that the book 
was designed to be, and still is, primarily a political 
history. It is not intended to be an encyclopaedia 
of Indian antiquities, as some critics seem to think 
that it ought to be. 'Phe Hhtorij of Fine Art In 
India and Ceylon (1911), planned as a companion 
volume hi order to give the history of Indian 
artistic utterance so far as it can be recovered, 
renders unnecessary any detailed account of the 
subject in this work. Special treatises on the his- 
tory of literature, science, philosophy, religion, and 
institutions, so far as they exist, must be consulted 
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by students desirous of full information on those 
subjects, which cannot claim more than slight 
notice in this work. 

Although emendations in both form and sub- 
stance have been made in every chapter, the general 
arrangement remains unaltered. Tl\e following 
indications of the extent to which the present 
edition differs from the second may be useful to 
readers : — 

Chapter I. References have been brought up to 
date, and Appendix A, ‘ The Age of the Puranas.’ 
has been revised in the light of Mr. F. E. I’argiter’s 
book, Dynasties of the Kali Age (Oxford 

Univ^ersity Press. 1913). 

Chapter II. The same book and other publica- 
tions have rendered possible material improvements 
in the second chapter, but the treatment of the 
subject-matter necessarily continues to be specula- 
tive to a large extent. 

Chapters 111 , 1 \'. New information concerning 
Alexander’s campaigns is so scanty that the changes 
in these chapters arc few and small. The Appendix. 

‘ Aornos and Embolima" (F of second edition) 
has been omitted in consequence of the failure of 
all attempts to identify the phices named. 

Chapter V. In the second edition tltc brief 
notice of the contents of tlie Kautihya- or uirtha- 
mstra excited so much interest, especially in (Ger- 
many, that much additional space has now been 
given to the description of Indian political insti- 
tutions in the age of Alexander the Great, as 
revealed by that treatise. Appendix G, ‘ The 
Arthamatra or KauUllya-msirai is new. 
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Chapters VI, VII. Substantial changes conse- 
cj[uent on recent discoveries and researches have 
been made, and the bibliography of the Asoka 
inscriptions has been revised. 

Chapter VIII. The account of the Andhras and 
connected dynasties has been largely rewritten. 
.(\ppendix J is new. 

Chapter IX. The obscure and difficult subject 
of the Indo-Greek and Indo-Parthian dynasties 
has been reconsidered. Appendix M . ‘ The Chris- 
tians of St. '^I'homas,’ is new. 

Chapter X. The contentious questions connected 
with the Kushan dynasty have been treated afresh. 
’I'he Appendix entitled ‘ The so-called Chinese 
Hostages of Kanishka ’ (L in second edition), 
although perfectly .sound, has been omitted in 
order to save space. 

Chapters XI, XI 1. A surv ey of the intellectual 
achievements of the Gupta period has been in- 
serted, and corrections in certain details have been 
made. Appendix X, ‘ Vasubandlui and the Gup- 
tas,’ is new. 

Chapter XIII. Sundry matters in the history 
of Harslia, including the date of his death, have 
been corrected. 

Chapter Xl\'. The complicated history of the 
Kingdoms of the Xorth has been extensively re- 
vised. especially in tlie sections dealing with Kanauj 
and Bengal. Appendix O, ‘ The Origin and Chro- 
nologj' of the Sena Dynasty,’ is new. 

Chapter XV. The emendations in tlie story of 
the Kingdoms of the Deccan are of a minor 
character. 
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Chapter XVI. 'I’lie abundance of new data for 
the reconstruction of the history of the Kingdoms 
of the South has necessitated numerous and im- 
portant alterations. 

It may be well to observe that the Appendices 
are intended for the satisfaction of advanced scholars 
desirous of verifying the statements in tlie text on 
difficult or disputed subjects, and that tliey may 
be neglected by the general reader or junior 
student. 

Three new plates have been inserted, and the 
Index has been recast. 

The kind attention of readers is invited to the 
list of Additions and Corrections. 

V. A. S. 


March SI. I'jl I. 
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CHAPTER I 

I. INTRODUCTION 

The illustrious Elphinstone, writing in 1839, observed that ^hin- ^ 
in Indian history ‘ no date of a public event can be fixed on 
before the invasion of Alexander; and no connected relation the Hindu 

1 -1 1! i_ 

of the national transactions can be attempted until alter the 
Mahometan conquest^. Professor Cowell, when commenting 
upon this dictum, twenty-seven years later, begged his readers 
to bear it in mind during the whole of the Hindu period ; 
assigning as his reason for this caution the fact that ^it is 
only at those points where other nations came into contact 
with the Hindus, that we are able to settle any details 
accurately/ ^ 

Although the first clause of Elphinstone’s proposition, if 
strictly interpreted, still remains true — no date in Indian 
history prior to Alexander’s invasion being determinable with 
absolute precision — modern research has much weakened the 
force of the observation, and has enabled scholars to fix 
a considerable number of dates in the pre- Alexandrine 
history of India with approximate accuracy, sufficient for 
most purposes. 

But when the statement that a connected narrative of Results of 
events prior to the Muhammadan conquest cannot be pi'P- 
pared is examined in the light of present knowledge, the 
immense progress in the recovciy of the lost history of India 
made during the last seventy years becomes apparent. The 
researches of a multitude of scholar’s working in various 
fields have disclosed an une.xpectcd wealth of materials for 
the reconstruction of ancient Indian history ; and the neces- 
sary preliminary studies of a technical kind have been carried 
so far that the accumulated and ever-growing stores of know- 
ledge can be sorted and arranged witii advantage. It now 
appears to be practicable to exhibit the results of antiquarian 

' Elphinstone, Ilistory of India, ed. Cowell, Sth cd., p. II. 
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studies in the shape of a ‘ connected relation ’ ; not less in- 
telligible to the ordinary educated reader than Elphinstone’s 
narrative of the transac^tions of the Muhammadan period. 

The first attempt to present such a narrative of the leading 
events in Indian political history for eighteen centuries was 
made in the first edition of this book, which, even in its now 
much expanded form, is still designedly confined for the most 
part to the relation of political vicissitudes, A sound frame- 
work of dynastic annals must l)e provided before the story of 
Indian religion, literature, and art can be told aright. Al- 
though religious, literary, and artistic problems are touched 
on very lightly in this volume, the references made will 
suffice, perhaps, to convince the reader that the key is often 
to be found in the accurate chronological presentation of 
dynastic facts. 

European students, whose attention has been mainly 
directed to the Graeco-Roman foundation of modern civiliza- 
tion, may be disposed to agree with the German philosopher 
ill the belief that ‘Chinese, Indian, and Egyptian antiquities 
are never more than curiosities ’ ; ^ but, however well founded 
that opinion may have been in Goethe’s day, it can no longer 
command assent. The researches of orientalists during the 
last hundred years have established many points of contact 
between the ancient East and the modern West; and no 
Hellenist can now afford to profess complete ignorance of 
the Babylonian and Egyptian culture which forms the bed- 
rock of European institutions. Even China has been brought 
into touch with Europe ; while the languages, literature, art, 
and philosophy of the West have been proved to be connected 
by innumerable bonds with those of India. Although the 
names of even the greatest monarchs of ancient India are at 
present unfamiliar to the general reader, and awaken few 
echoes in the minds of any save specialists, it is not un- 
reasonable to hope that an orderly presentation of the 
ascertained facts of ancient Indian history may be of interest 
to a larger circle than that of professed orientalists, and that, 

' The, Maxims and Reflections of Goethe, No. 325, in Bailey Saunders’s 
translation. 
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as the subject becomes more familiar to the reading public, 
it will be found no less worthy of attention than better known 
departments of historical study. A recent Indian author 
justly observes that ‘ India suffers to-day in the estimation of 
the world more through that world’s ignorance of the achieve- 
ments of the heroes of Indian history than through the 
absence or insignificance of such achievements \ ^ The 
following pages may serve to prove that the men of old time 
in India did deeds worthy of remembrance, and deserving of 
rescue from the oblivion in which they have been buried for 
so many centuries. 

The section of this work which deals with the invasion of Alexander 
Alexander the Great may claim to make a special appeal to Great, 
the interest of readers trained in the ordinary course of 
classical studies ; and the subject has been treated ac- 
cordingly with much fullness of detail. The existing English 
accounts of Alexander's marvellous campaign, among which 
that of Tliirlwall, perhaps, is entitled to the highest place, 
treat the story as an appendix to the history of Greece rather 
than as part of tliat of India, and fail to make full use of 
the results of the labours of modern geographers and 
archaeologists. In this volume the campaign is discussed 
as a memorable episode in the history of India, and an 
endeavour has been made to collect all the rays of light from 
recent investigation and to focus them upon the narratives 
of ancient authors. 

The author’s aim is to present the story of ancient India, The 
so far as jjracticable, in tlie form of a connected narrative, ® 
based upon the most authentic evidence available; to relate 
facts, however established, with impartiality : and to discuss 
the problems of history in a judicial spirit. He has striven 
to realize, however imperfectly, the ideal expressed in the 
words of Goethe : — 

‘The historian’s duty is to separate the true from the 
false, the certain from the uncerUiin, and the doubtful from 
that M^hich cannot be accepted. . . . Every investigator must 
before all things look upon himself as one who is summoned 

' C. N. K. Aiyar, iSVt Sanrhararharya, hin Life and Times, p. iv. 
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to serve on a jury. He has only to consider how far the 
statement of the case is complete and clearly set forth by 
the evidence. Then he draws his conclusion and gives his 
vote, whether it be that his opinion coincides with that of 
the foreman or not. ^ * 

The application of these principles necessarily involves the 
wholesale rejection of mere legend as distinguished from 
tradition, and the omission of many picturesque anecdotes, 
mostly folk-lore, which have clustered round the names of 
the mighty men of old in India. 

The historian of the remote past of any nation must be 
content to rely much upon tradition as embodied in litera- 
ture, and to acknowledge that the results of his researches, 
when based upon traditionary materials, are inferior in 
certainty to those obtainable for periods of which the facts 
are attested by contemporary evidence. In India, with very 
few exceptions, contemporary evidence of any kind is not 
available before the time of Alexander ; but critical examina- 
tion of records dated much later than the events referred to 
can extract from them testimony which may be regarded with 
a high degree of probability as traditionally transmitted from 
the sixth or, perhaps, the seventh century b.c. 

Even contemporary evidence, when it is available for later 
periods, cannot be accepted without criticism. The flattery 
of courtiers, the vanity of kings, and many other clouds which 
obscure the absolute truth, must be recognized and allowed 
for. Nor is it possible for the writer of a history, however 
great may be his respect for the objective fact, to eliminate 
altogether his own personality. Every kind of evidence, 
even the most direct, must reach the reader, when presented 
in narrative form, as a reflection fi'om the mirror of the 
writer’s mind, with the liability to unconscious distortion. 
In the following pages the author has endeavoured to exclude 
the subjective element so far as possible, to make no state- 
ment of fact without authority, and to give the authority, 
that is to say, the evidence, for every fact alleged. 

But no obligation to follow authority in the other sense 
’ The Maxims and Reflections of Ooethe, Nos. 453, 543. 
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of the word has been accepted, and the narrative often 
assumes a form apparently justified by tlie evidence, although 
opposed to the views stated in well-known books by authors 
of repute. Indian history has been too much the sport of 
credulity and hypothesis, inadequately checked by critical 
judgement of evidence or verification of fact; and ‘the 
opinion of the foreman to use Goethe’s phrase, cannot be 
implicitly followed. 

Although this work purports to relate the Early History Unity of 
of India, the title must be understood with certain limita- 
tions. India, encircled as she is by seas and mountains, is 
indisputably a geographical unit, and, as such, is rightly 
designated by one name. Her type of civilization, too, has 
many features which differentiate it from that of all other 
regions of the world, while they are common to the whole 
country, or rather sub-continent, in a degree sufficient to 
justify its treatment as a unit in the history of the social, 
religious, and intellectual development of mankind. 

But the complete political unity of India under the control 
of a paramount power, wielding unquestioned authority, is 
a thing of yesterday, barely a century old.* The most 
notable of her rulers in the olden time cherished the 
ambition of universal Indian dominion, and severally attained 
it in a greater or less degree. Not one of them, however, 
attained it completely, and this failure involves a lack of 
unity in political history which renders the task of the 
historian difficult. 

The same difficulty besets the historian of Greece still 
more pressingly ; but, in that case, with the attainment of 
unity the interest of the history vanishes. In the case of 
India the converse proposition holds good, and the reader’s 
interest varies directly with the degree of unity attained ; 
the details of Indian annals being insufferably wearisome 
except when generalized by the application of a bond of 
political union. 

A political history of India, if it is to be read, must neces- Predomi- 
nant 

' It may be dated from 1818 , at ratha wars of the Marquis of Hast- dynasties, 
the close of the Pmdarl and Ma- ings. 
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sarily tell the story of the predominant dynasties, and either 
ignore, or relegate to a very subordinate position, the annals 
of the minor states. Elphinstone acted upon this principle 
in his classic work, practically confining his narrative to the 
transactions of the Sultans of Delhi and their Moghal 
successors. The same principle has been applied in this 
book, attention being concentrated upon the dominant 
dynasties which, from time to time, have aspired to or 
attained paramount power. 

Twice, in the long series of centuries dealt with in this 
history, the political unity of all India was nearly attained ; 
first, in the third century n.c., when Asoka’s empire extended 
almost to the latitude of Madras ; and again, in the fourth 
century after Christ, when Saniudragupta carried his vic- 
torious arms from the Ganges to the borders of the Tamil 
country. Other princes, although their conquests were less 
extensive, yet succeeded in establisliing, and for a time 
maintaining, empires which might fairly claim to rank as 
paramount powers. With the history of such princes the 
following narrative is chiefly concerned, the affairs of the 
minor states being either slightly noticed, or altogether 
ignored. 

The paramount power in early times, when it existed, 
invariably had its scat in Northern India — the region of the 
Gangetic plain lying to the north of the great barrier of 
jungle-clad hills which shut off the Deccan from Hindustan. 
That barrier may be defined conveniently as consisting of 
the Vindhyan ranges, using that term in a wide sense; or 
may l)e identified, still more conipendiousl}', with the river 
Narmada, or Nerbudda, wliich falls into the Gulf of Cambay, 
and flows between the Vindhyan and Satpura ranges.^ 

The researches of Dr. fleet. Professor Kielhorn, and many 


* Mr. Pargiter holds that a care- about Bhopal to Bihar, the more 

ful examination of the names of western part of the range along 

rivers and mountains in Canto 57 of with the Aravalhs (A ravala) being 
the Miirkandeya Ptinina indieatcs included under the term Paripatra 
that in ancient times the name f/. if. yi. fe’., p. ass'). Modern 

Vmdhya was confined to the east- writers apply the term Vindhya to 

ern part of the range to the north llie whole range north of the river, 
of the Narmada, extending from 
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other patient scholars have revealed in outline much of the of the 
history of the kingdoms of the Deccan plateau lying between 
the Narmada on the north and the Krishna and Tunga- 
bhadra on the south, from the sixth centuiy after Christ, But 
the details are mainly of local interest and can never attract 
the attention of the outer world to the same degree as can 
the histoiy of the northern empires, constantly in touch with 
that world. 

The ancient kingdoms of the far south, although rich and Isolation 
populous, inhabited by Dravidian nations not inferior in 
culture to their Aryan rivals in the north, were ordinarily 
so secluded from the rest of the civilized world, including 
Northern India, that their affairs remained hidden from the 
eyes of other nations ; and, native annalists being lacking, 
their history, previous to the year 900 of the Christian era, 
has almost wholly perished. Except on the rare occasions 
when an unusually enterprising sovereign of the north either 
penetrated or turned the forest barrier, and for a moment 
lifted the veil of secrecy in which the southern potentates 
lived enwrapped, very little is known concerning political 
events in the far south during the long period extending from 
600 B.c. to A.D. 900, To use the words of Elphinstone, no 
‘ connected relation of the national transactions ’ of Southern 
India in remote times can be written ; and an early history 
of India must, perforce, be concerned mainly with the north. 

Altliough, after the lapse of nine years, it is still as true as it The non- 
was when the first edition of this book was published, that an 
exact chronological narrative of the purely political history of 
the Tamil kingdoms of Southern India previous to a.d. 900 
cannot be written at present, and it is probable that such a 
history cannot be written at any time, I must not be understood 
to mean that the early history of the South is either wholly 
inaccessible or de^'oid of interest. On the contrary, I believe 
that, if we can be content to dispense with precise chrono- 
logy, materials exist for the reconstruction in no small 
measure of the history of Dravidian institutions, and that 
a history of that kind, when worked out by scholars ade- 
quately skilled in the languages, literatures, and customs of 
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the Dravidiaii peoples will be of essential service to the 
historian of India as a whole, and will enable the student of 
the development of Indian civilization to see his subject in 
true perspective. 

Attention has been concentrated too long on the North, on 
Sanskrit hooks, and on Indo-Ar^^an notions. It is time that 
due regard should be paid to the non-Aryan element. 

This book being deliberately confined almost exclusively 
to the summary presentation of the political history of India, 
I am precluded from following out the suggested line of 
research, but 1 cannot refrain from quoting certain observa- 
tions of an eminent Indian scholar, prematurely deceased, 
which seem to me worthy of serious consideration, and are 
as follows : — 

India ‘The attempt to find the basic element of Hindu civiliza- 

Wie^Vth ^ study of Sanskrit and the history of Sanskrit in 

‘ Upi>er India is to begin the problem at its worst and most 
complicated point. India, south of the Vindhyas — the 
Peninsular India — still continues to be India Proper. Here 
the bulk of the people continue distinctly to retain their pre- 
Aryan features, their pre-Aiyan languages, their pre-Aryan 
social institutions. Even here, ttie process of Aryanization 
has gone indeed too far to leave it easy for the historian to 
distinguish the native warp from the foreign woof. But, if 
there is anywliere any chance of such successful disentangle- 
ment, it is in the South ; and the farther South we go the 
larger does the chance grow. 

Tlie scientific historian of India, then, ought to begin his 
study with the basin of the Krishna, of the Cauvery, of the 
Vaigai, rather than with the Gangetic plain, as it has been 
now long, too long, the fashion.’ ^ 

When the ideal Early Histor}' of India, including institu- 
tions as well as political vicissitudes, comes to be written on 
a large scale, it may be that the hints given by the learned 
Professor will be acted on, and that the historian will begin 
with tlie South. But the time is not yet ripe for such revo- 
lutionary treatment of the subject, and at present I must 
follow the old fashion. 

* The late Prof. Sundaram Pillai, as quoted in I'amilutn Antiquary, 
No. 2 (1908), p. 4. 
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An attempt to present in narrative form the history of the S<^pe of 
ancient dominant dynasties of Northern India is, therefore, 
the primary purpose of this work. The story of the great 
southern kingdoms, being known too imperfectly to permit of 
treatment on the same scale, necessarily occupies less space ; 
while the annals of the innumerable minor states in every 
part of the country seldom offer matter of sufficient general 
interest to warrant narration in detail. In the fourteenth 
chapter, the reader will find a condensed account of the more 
salient events in the story of the principal mediaeval king- 
doms of the north ; and the two succeeding cliapters arc 
devoted to an outline of the fortunes of the kingdoms of the 
Deccan tableland and the Peninsula, so far as they are known, 
from the earliest times to the Muhammadan invasion at the 
beginning of the fourteenth century. 

The time dealt with is that extending from the commence- 
ment of the Iiistorical period in 650 or 600 n.c. to the 
Muhammadan conquest, which may be dated in round 
numbers as having occurred in a.d. 1200 in the north, and 
a century later in the south. The earliest political event in 
India to which an approximately correct date can be assigned 
is the establishment of the Saisunaga dynasty of Magadha 
about 600 B.C., the beginning of ‘the sixth century — that 
wonderful century — a cardinal epoch in human history, if 
ever there was one ’. 

II. SOURCES OF INDIAN HISTORY 

The sources of, or original authorities for, the early historj' Four 
of India may be arranged in four classes. The first of these 
is tradition, chiefly as recorded in nati\'e literature; the 
second consists of those writings of foreign travellers and 
historians which contain observations on Indian subjects; 
the third is the evidence of archaeology, which may be 
subdivided into the monumental, the epigraphic, and the 
numismatic ; and the fourth comprises the few W'orks of 
native contemporary, or nearly contemporary, literature 
which deal expressly with historical subjects. 
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Tradition 
only in 
earliest 
period. 


The 

Kashmir 

Chronicle. 


The San- 
skrit epics. 


Incidental 

notices. 


Jain 

books. 


For the period anterior to Alexander the Great, extending 
from 600 B.c.to 326 b.c., dependence must be placed almost 
wholly upon literary tradition, communicated through works 
composed in many different ages, and frequently recorded in 
scattered incidental notices. The purely Indian traditions 
are supplemented by the notes of the Greek authors, Ktesias, 
Herodotus, the historians of Alexander, Megasthenes and 
others. 

The Kashmir Chronicle, composed in the twelfth century, 
which is in form the nearest approach to a work of regular 
history in extant Sanskrit literature, contains a large body 
of confused ancient traditions, which can be used only with 
much caution. It is also of high value as a trustworthy 
record of local events for the period contemporary W'ith, or 
slightly preceding, the author’s lifetime.* 

The great Sanskrit epics, the Mahabharata and Ramayana, 
while of value as traditional pictures of social life in the 
heroic age, do not seem to contain matter illustrating the 
political relations of states during the historical period. 

Linguistic specialists have extracted from the works of 
grammarians and other authors many incidental references 
to ancient tradition, which collectively amount to a consider- 
able addition to historical knowledge. Such passages from 
Sanskrit and Prakrit literature, so far as they have come 
to my notice, have been utilized in this work ; but some 
may have escaped attention. 

The sacred books of the Jain sect, which are still very 
imperfectly known, also contain numerous historical state- 
ments and allusions of considei'able value. 


' Knihana's liujalaraiuflni, a 
Chronicle of the Kings of ICaimir, 
translated with an Introduction, 
Commentary, and Appendices, by 
M. A. Stem (2 vols.. Constable, 
1900). This monumental work is 
as creditable to the enterprise of 
the publishers as it is to the in- 
dustry and learning of the trans- 
lator, who has also produced a 
critical edition of the text. 

^ Some of the leading Jam texts 
have been translated by Prof. 


Hermann Jacobi [S. B. K., vols. 
xxii, xlv). For full information on 
all publications relating to Jainism 
see Ur A. Gudrmot’s fine work, 
Essai de liddiographie Jaina, rdper- 
loire analglhjue et methodhque des 
travavu relatifs au Jainisme (Pans, 
Leroux, 1900 ; pp. 568',, and the 
supplement to it, entitled ‘ Notes 
de Bibliographie Jama’ {J. As., 
Juillet-Aout 1909). The reader 
may also consult Barodia, Jlulory 
andLiUratwre of Jainism, Bombay, 
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The Jataka, or Birth stories, and other books of the jataka 
Buddhist canon, include many incidental references to the 
political condition of India in the fifth and sixth centuries 
B.C., which although not exactly contemporary with the 
events alluded to, certainly transmit genuine historical tra- 
dition.^ 

The chronicles of Ceylon in the Pali language, of which Pau 
the Dljxwanisay dating probably from the fourth century 
after Christ, and the Mahdvamaa, about a century and 
a half later in date, are the best known, offer several dis- 
crepant versions of early Indian traditions, chiefly concerning 
the Maurya dynasty. These Sinhalese stories, the value of 
whieh has been sometimes overestimated, demand cautious 
criticism at least as much as do other records of popular and 
ecclesiastical tradition.^ 

The most systematic record of Indian historical tradition The 
is that preseri'ed in the dynastic lists of the PuraJias. Five 
out of the eighteen works of this class, namely, the Vayu, 
Matsya, Vishnu, Brahmanda, and Bhagavata contain such 
lists. The Matsya is the earliest and most authoritative. 
Theory required that a Purana should deal with ‘ the five 
topics of primary creation, secondary creation, genealogies 
of gods and patriarchs, reigns of various Manus, and the 


1909 i and Mrs. Sinclair Stevenson, 
Notes on Modern Jainism, Black- 
well, Oxford, 1910. The best sum- 
mary of the early history of Jain- 
ism m English is that given by Dr. 
Hoernle in his presidential address 
to the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
(Proc. A.6’. B., 1898, pp. 39-53). 
Buhler’s tract LJeher die indische 
Sects der Jaina (1887) was ed. and 
transl. by Burgess (1903), with 
many errors in the rendering (Z. D. 
M. O , 1906, p. 384'. 

* A complete translation of the 
Jatakas, initiated by the late Prof. 
Cowell, and executed by Dr. W. H. 
D. Rouse and other scholars, has 
been published (Cambridge 1895 
1907, and Index 1913). For a 
theory as to the date of the collec- 
tion see Rhys Davids's Buddhist 
India, pp. 189-208, 

For a favourable view of the 


Ceylon clironiclesseeRliysDavids’s 
Buddhist Indus ; and, on the other 
side. Foulkes, 'The Vicissitudes of 
the Buddhist Literature of Ceylon ’ 
{Ind. Ant. xvii, 100); ‘Buddhagho- 
sa’ (ibid, xix, 105) ; Taw Sein Ko, 
‘ Kalyani InsiTintions ’ ^ibid. xxii, 
14) ; V. A. Smith, Asoka, the Bud- 
dhist Emperor of India, 2nd ed. 
1909. The Mahdramla exists in 
more recensions than one ; but that 
ordinarily quoted is the one trans- 
lated by Tumour, whose version has 
been revised by Wijesimha. The 
latest version is that oy Prof. Geiger 
and Mrs. Bode (.f. Prili Text Soc., 
1912). Mr John Still's Index to the 
Mahawansa (Colombo, 1907), is use- 
fuL The iAparomia has been trans- 
lated by Prof. Oldenberg. See Gei- 
ger, Dlpavdmia imd Mahlvamia 
(Leipzig, Bdhme, 1905; Engl, 
transl. in Ind. Ant., 1906, p. 153). 
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histories of the old dynasties of kings The last named of 
the five topics is the only one which concerns the historian 
Modern European writers have been inclined to disparage 
unduly the authority of the Puranic lists, but closer study 
finds in them much genuine and valuable historical tradition. 

The earliest foreign notice of India is that in the in- 
scriptions of the Persian king, Darius, son of HyBtas\)eB, at 
Persepolis and Naksh-i-Rustam, the latter of which may be 
referred to the year 486 b.c.^ Herodotus, who wote late 
in the fiftli century, contributes valuable information con- 
cerning the relation between India and the Persian empire, 
which supplements the less detailed statements of the in- 
scriptions. The fragments of the works of Ktesias of Knidos, 
who was physician to Artaxerxes Mnemon in 401 n.c., and 
amused himself by collecting travellers’ tales about the 
wonders of the East, are of very slight value.® 

Europe was practically ignorant of India until the veil 
was lifted by Alexander’s operations and the reix)rt8 of 
his officers. Some twenty years after his death the Greek 
ambassadors sent by tlie kings of Syria and Egypt to the 
court of the Maurya emperors recorded careful observations 
on the country to which they were accredited, which have 
been partially preserv^ed in the works of many Greek and 
Roman authors. The fragments of Megasthenes are especially 
valuable.* 

Arrian, a Graeco-Roman official of the second century 
after Christ, wrote a capihil description of India, as well as 
an admirable critical history of Ale.xander’s invasion. Both 
these works being based upon the reports of Ptolemy son of 
Lagos, and other officers of Alexander, and the writings of 

' Macdonell, Ihst. of Hanskrit Pargiter, for which see App. A at 
Literature, p. 301. The Vishnu the end of this chapter. 

Parana was translated by H. B. '* Rawhnson, Herodotus, vol. ii, 

Wilson, whose version was im- p. 403 ; iv, aOT. 

proved and annotated by Hall. ’ Translated by McCrindle in 

The relative dates of the different lud. Ant. x, 1196 ; the translation 

Puranas, as stated by Bhandarkar was also published separately at 

m Early Hist, of the Dekkan, 2nd Calcutta in 1882. 

ed., p. 162 (JBomJay OainKeer (1896), * Edited by Schwanbeck, Bonn, 

vol. i, part ii) are corrected by 1846 ; translated by McCnndle, 

the more recent researches of Mr. 1877. 
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the Greek ambassadors, are entitled to a large extent to the 
credit of contemporary documents, so far as the Indian 
history of the fourth century b.c. is concerned. The works 
of Quintus Curtius and other authors, who essayed to tell 
the story of Alexander’s Indian campaign, are far inferior in 
value ; but each has merits of its own.^ 

The philosophical romance, composed in honour of Apol- Apollo- 
lonios of Tyana by Plulostratos ‘ the Athenian ’ about Xyana. 
A.D. 215—18 at the request of the einpresj Julia Domna, 
professes to give minute and interesting details of the observa- 
tions made by the hero of the book in the course of a tour 
through north-western India, which according to Professor 
Petrie took place in the cold season of a.d. 43-4. If the 
details recorded could be trusted this account would be 
invaluable, but so much of the story is obviously fiction that 
no statement by the author can be accepted with confidence. 

It is not even certain that Apollonios visited India at all.* 

The Chinese ‘Father of history’, Ssu-ma-ch’ien, who Chinese 
completed his work about 100 n.c., is the first of a long 
series of Chinese historians, whose writings throw much light 
upon the early annals of India. The accurate chronology 
of the Chinese authors gives their statements peculiar value.* 

The stream of Chinese Buddhist pilgrims who continued Fa-hien, 
for several centuries to visit India, which they regarded 
as their Holy Land, begins with Fa-hien (Fa-hsien) ; who 
started on his travels in a.d. 399, and returned to China 


* Most of tho Greek and Roman 
notices of India have been collected, 
translated, and discussed by the late 
Dr. McCnndle in six useful books, 
published between 1882 and 1901, 
and dealing with (1) Ktesias, (2) In- 
dika of Megasthenes and Arrian, 

Periptus of the Erythraean 
Sea, (4) Ptolemy’s Geography, 

(5) Alexander’s Invasion, and 

(6) Ancient India, as described by 
other classical writers. The latest 
version of the Per wins is that by 
Mr. W. H. Schoff (ISl-i"). 

* Concerning the credibility of the 
tale see Priaulx, The Indian Travels 
of Apollonius of Tyana, &e. 
(Quantch, 1873, a very rare book) ; 


Prof. Flinders Petrie, Personal Re- 
ligion in Eyypl before Christianity, 
1909, and the two translations of the 
work of Philostratos published by 
Prof. Phillimore and F. C. Cony- 
beare in 1913. 

’ M. Cliavannes has published 
five volumes, out of nine, of a trans- 
lationofSsii-ma-ch’ien. TheFrench 
sinologists have been specially ac- 
tive in exploring the Chinese sources 
of Indian history, and several of 
their publications will be cited in 
later chapters . F or the chronology, 
the work entitled Synchronismes 
chinois, by Le P. Mathias Tchang, 
S.J. (Chang-Hai, 1905), is very 
useful. 
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fifteen years later. The book in which he recorded his 
journeys has been preserved complete, and translated once 
into French, and four times into English. It includes a very 
interesting and valuable description of the government and 
social condition of the Gangetic provinces during the reign 
of Chandra-gupta II, Vikramaditya.' Several other pilgrims 
left behind them works which contribute something to the 
elucidation of Indian history, and their testimony will be 
cited in due course. 

The prince of pilgrims, the illustrious Hiuen Tsang, 
whose fame as Master of the Law still resounds through all 
Buddhist lands, deserves more particular notice. His travels, 
described in a work entitled Records of the Western World, 
which has been translated into French, English, and German, 
extended from a.d. 629 to 645, and covered an enormous 
area, including almost every part of India, except the extreme 
south. His book is a treasure-house of accurate information, 
indispensable to every student of Indian antiquity, and has 
done more than any archaeological discovery to render possible 
the remarkable resuscitation of lost Indian history which has 
been recently effected. Although the chief historical value 
of Hiuen Tsang’s work consists in its contemporary descriptioti 
of political, religious, and social institutions, the pilgrim has 
increased the debt of gratitude due to his memory by record- 
ing a consider.al)Ie mass of ancient tradition, which would 
have been lost but for his care to preserve it. The Life of 
Hiuen Tsang, composed by his friend liwui-li, contributes 
many details supplemental to the narrative in the Records,^ 
though not quite so trustworthy. 

The learned mathematician and astronomer, Alberiini, 
almost the only Muhammadan scholar who has ever taken the 
trouble to master Sanskrit, essentially a language of idolatrous 
unbelievers, when regarded from a Muslim point of view, 
entered India in the train of Mahmud of Ghazni. His work, 
descriptive of the countr}', and entitled ‘An Enquiry into 

’ In order to prevent confusion, that of Chandra-gupta 1 and II of 
the name of Chandragiipta Mauiya the Gupta dynasty with it. 
is printed without the hyphen, and > See Appendix B, Tht Ohtnme 

Pilgrima, at the end of this chapter. 
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India ^ {TaJjkiJf-i-Hind), which was finished in a, d. 1030, is 
of high value as an account of Hindu manners, science, and 
literature ; but contributes comparatively little information 
which can be utilized for the purposes of political history.* 

The visit of the Venetian traveller, Marco Polo, to Southern Marco 
India in a.d. 1294-5 just comes within the limits of this 
volume.® 

The Muhammadan historians of India are valuable autho- M^am- 
rities for the history of the conquest by the armies of Islam ; historians, 
and the eiirly Muslim travellers throw much light upon the 
condition of the mediaeval Hindu kingdoms.® 

The monumental class of archaeological evidence, considered Monu- 
by itself and apart from the inscriptions on the walls of 
buildings, while it offers little direct contribution to the 
materials for political history, is of high illustrative value, 
and greatly helps the student in reali/.ing the power and 
magnificence of some of the ancient dynasties. 

Unquestionably the most copious and important source of Inscrip- 
early Indian history is the epigraphic ; and the accurate 
knowledge of many periods of the long-forgotten past which 
has now been attained is derived mainly from tlie patient 
study of inscriptions during the last seventy or eighty years. 
Inscriptions are of many kinds. Asoka’s edicts, or sermons 
on stone, form a class by themselves ; no other sovereign 
having imitated his practice of engraving ethical e.xhortations 
on the rocks. Equally peculiar is the record on tables of 
stone of two Sanskrit plays at Ajmer, and of a third at Dhar. 

A fragmentarj- inscription at Chitor, on the great tower, is 


' Edited and translated by 
Sachaii. Raverty points out that 
the title of Alberunl’s work is 
Tahklk-, not TdrlKh-i-jrmd (J. A. 
8 ti , 1872, part I, p. 186 notcl. 
The author’s full designation was 
Abvi-Rih8.n, Muhammad, son of 
Ahmad ; but he became familiarly 
known as the Ustful, or Master, 
Bti-RihSn, surnaracd Al-Bcruni 
(ibid ) 

* M. Cordier brought out a new 
edition of Yule’s version in 1303. 

• The works of both the his- 
torians and the travellers are most 


conveniently consulted in Elliot 
and Dowson’s History of India as 
told hy ds man Historians, 8 vois., 
1867-77 ; a valuable work, al- 
though not free from errors, many 
of which have been corrected by 
Raverty in various publications. 
Bayley and Dowson’s History of 
Gii/ardt, 188G ['only one volume 
published), is a supplement to the 

f eneral eolleetion See also Abil 

iirilb’s History of Oujardt, ed. 
Denison Ross, published by A. ,S. 
B , 190.3. 
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Oldest 
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Work re- 
maining. 


part of a treatise on architecture.' But the great majority 
of inscriptions are commemorative, dedicatory, or donative. 
The first and second classes comprise a vast variety of records, 
extending from the mere signature of a pilgrim’s name to an 
elaborate panegyrical poem in the most artificial style of 
Sanskrit verse ; and for the most part are incised on stone. 
Tlie third class, the donative inscriptions, or grants, on the 
other hand, are mostly engraved on plates of copper, the 
favourite material used for permanent record of conveyances. 

The south of India is peculiarly rich in inscriptions of 
almost all kinds, both on stone and copper, some of which 
attain extraordinai-y length. The known southern inscrip- 
tions number several thousands, and many must remain for 
future discovery. But these records, notwithstanding their 
abnnd.'ince, arc inferior in interest to the rarer northern 
documents, by reason of their comparatively recent date. 
No southern inscription earlier than the Christian era is 
known, except the Mysore editions of Asoka’s Minor Rock 
Edicts and the brief dedications of the Bhattiprolu caskets,* 
The records prior to the seventh century after Christ arc few. 

The oldest northern document was supposed at one time 
to be tlie dedication of the relics of Buddha at Piprawa, which 
was belie'ced to date from about 450 b. c., but more recent 
criticism has thrown doubt upon that theory* In fact, no 
extant inscription, in either the nortli or south, can be referred 
with confidence to a date earlier tlian that of Asoka, the 
middle of the third century n.c. The number of documents 
prior to the Christian era is much more considerable in the 
north than in the south. Very few records of the third 
century after Clirist have survived, but, if the scheme, of 
Kushaii chronology adopted in this work is correct, those 
of the second century may he described as numerous. 

Although much excellent work has been done, infinitely 

‘ Kieltiorn, Hnichstucke indischer Christian records of little importance 
Schamfieh in ImchnfUnzuj4Jmer« exist in Ceylon, but in India I do 
(Berlin, 1901): 'RMzHch, Archaeol. not remember any except those 
<S. of India, Annual liepurt, 1903-4., named. 

p. 24.0; Progr. llep. ArchaeoL ’ Bartli., J. det Savants, Oct. 
S. W. J., 1903-4, pp. 40, 58. 1906 ; Ind, Ani., 1907, pp. 117-24. 

* Pp. Ind. II, 323. A few pre- 
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more remains to be done before the study of Indian inscrip- 
tions can be considered as exhausted ; and the small body of 
unselfish workers at the subject is in urgent need of recruits, 
content to find their reward in the interest of the work itself, 
the pleasure of discovery, and the satisfaction of adding to 
the world’s knowledge.^ 

The numismatic evidence as a whole is more accessible Numis- 
than the epigraphic. Many classes of Indian coins have been 
discussed in special treatises, and compelled to yield their 
contributions to history ; while a general survey completed by 
Prof. Rapson enables the student to judge how far the muse 
of history has been helped by her numismatic handmaid. 

From the time of Alexander’s invasion coins afford invalu- 
able aid to the researches of the historian in every period ; and 
for the Bactrian, Indo-Greek, and Indo-Parthian dynasties 
they constitute almost the sole evidence.* 

The fourth class of materials for, or sources of, early Contem- 
Indian history, namely, contemporary, or nearly contemporary, 
native literature of an historical kind, is of limited extent, 
comprising, in addition to the Kashmir chronicle [ante, p. 10), 
and local annals of Nepal and Assam, a few works in Sanskrit 


' See Dr. Fleet’s article in Jnd. 
Ant., 1901, p. 1, and Ills chapter 
‘ Epigraphy ’ in ‘ The Indian Em- 
pire vol. a of Imperial Gazetteer, 
1908. It IS impossible to give a 
complete list of the publications in 
which Indian inscriptions appear. 
The properly edited records will be 
found mostly in the Indian Anti- 
qwty, Epigra^hia ImUoa, South 
Indian Intoriphcms, and Dr. Fleet’s 
Oupta Inscriptione ; but documents, 
more or less satisfactorily edited, 
will be met with in almost all the 
voluminous publications on Indian 
archaeology. Mr. Lewis Rice has 
published notices of thousands ot 
southern documents in Epigraphia 
Camaiica and other works, sum- 
marized in Mysore and Coorg from 
the Ineeriptione (Constable, 1909). 
Prof. Kielhorn's and Prof. Liiders’s 
Eiete, with Supplements in Ep. Ind., 
V, vii, viii, and x are mvaluable. 

Some of the principal modern 
works on ancient Indian numis- 


matics are : — Rapson, Indian Coins 
(Strassburg, 1898) ; and Catalogue 
of the Coins of the Andhra Dynasty, 
&c., in the Entish Museum, 1908 ; 
Cunningham, Coins of Ancient India 
(1891); Coins of Mediaeval India 
(1894.); Von Sallet, Die Nachfolger 
Alexanders des Grossen in Baktrien 
und Indien (Berlin, 1879); P. Gard- 
ner, Tfte Coins of the Greek and 
Scylhic Kings oj Bactria and India 
in the British Museum (1886); V. A. 
Smith, three treatises on ‘ The 
Gupta Coinage’ (J. A. S. B., vol. 
Im. part 1, 1884; ibid., vol. ixiii, 
part 1, 1894; J. K. A. S., Jan., 
1899) ; ‘ Andhra History and 

Coinage’ {X. D. M. 0 ., 1903, 1903) ; 
Catalogue of Coins in the Indian 
Museum, vol. i (1906) ; Elliot, Coins 
of Southern India (1885). Minor 
publications are too numerous to 
specify. The early essays by 
James Prinsep and other eminent 
scholars are now mostly obsolete. 
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and Prakrit^ with certain poems in Tamil. None of these 
works is pure history ; they are all of a romantic character, 
and present the facts with much embellishment. 

The best-known composition of this class is that entitled 
‘The Deeds of Harsha’ (Harsha-Chariia), written by Sana, 
about A.D. 620, in praise of his master and patron. King 
Harsha of Thanesar and Kanauj, which is of high value, 
both as a depository of ancient tradition, and a record of 
contemporary history, in spite of obvious faults.* A similar 
work called ‘ The Deeds of Vikramanka by Bilhana, a poet 
of the twelfth century, is devoted to the eulogy of a powerful 
king who ruled a large territory in the south and west between 
A. 13 . 1076 and 1126.^ Avaluable poem entitled Rdmacharita, 
dealing with the Pala kings of Bengal, discovered in 1897, was 
published in 1910*; and several compositions, mostly by Jain 
authors, besides that of Bilhana, treat of the history of the 
Chalukya dynasties of the west.'* The earliest of the Tamil 
poems alluded to is believed to date from the first or second 
century of the Christian era. These compositions, which 
include epics and panegyrics on famous kings of the south, 
appear to contain a good deal of historical matter.'' 

Chrono- The obstacles which prevented for so many years the con- 
diScV struction of a continuous narrative of Early Indian Histoiy 
ties. uve due, not so much to the deficiency of material as to the 
lack of definite chronology referred to by Elphinstone and 
Cowell. The rough material is not so scanty as has been 
supposed. The data for the reconstruction of the early history 
of all iiatioiis are necessarily meagre, largely consisting of bare 
lists of names supplemented by vague and often contradictory 
traditions which pass insensibly into popular mythology. 


' Translated by Cowell and 
Thomas (Or. Traml. Fund, N. S., 
published by R. As. Society, 1897). 

‘ Ed. by Buhler with English 
Introduction in Bombay Sanskrit 
Senes, No. xiv, 1875, and fully 
described and criticized in Ind Ant . , 
V (1876J, pp. 317, 3s!'t; xxx (1901), 
p. 12. 

’ Memoirs A. S.B., vol. iii (1910), 
pp. 1-56. 

* Proc. A. 8. B., 1901, p. 26 ; 


G. H. Ojha, Early History of the 
Solanhis, part I, p. 2 ; Ajmer, 1907 ; 
in Hindi 

‘ Analysed by Mr. V. Kanaka- 
■sabhai Pillai {Ind. Ant., xvni, 259; 
XIX, 329 ; xxii, 141). See The Tamils 
EUfhtem Hundred Years Ago by 
same author ; Madras, 1904 : S. K. 
Aiyangar, Ancient India (1911) ; 
and many articles in The Tamilian 
Antiquary. 
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The historian of ancient India is fairly well provided with 
a supply of such lists, traditions, and mythology ; which, of 
course, require to be treated on the strict critical principles 
applied by modern students to the early histories of both 
western and eastern nations. The application of those prin- 
ciples in the case of India is not more difficult than it is in 
Babylonia, Egypt, Greece, or Rome. The real difficulty is 
the determination of fixed chronological points. A body of 
history must be supported upon a skeleton of chronology, 
and without chronology history is impossible. 

The Indian nations, in so far as they maintained a record Numerous 
of political events, kept it by methods of their own, which 
are difficult to understand, and until recently were not at all 
understood. The eras used to date events are not only different 
from those used by other nations, but very numerous and 
obscure in their origin and application. Cunningham’s Book 
of Indian Eras (1883) enumerates more than a score of sys- 
tems which have been employed at different times and places 
in India for the computation of dates ; and his list might be 
considerably extended. The successful efforts of several 
generations of scliolars to recover the forgotten liistory of 
ancient India luive been largely devoted to a study of the local 
modes of chronological computation, and have resulted in the 
attainment of accurate knowledge concerning most of the eras 
used in inscriptions and other documents.* Armed with these 
results, it is now possible for a writer on Indian history to 
compile a narrative arranged in orderly chronological sequence, 
which could not have been thought of eiglity or even forty 
years ago. 

For a long time the only approximately certain date in the Greek 
early history of India was that of the accession of Chandra- 
gupta Maurya, as determined by his identification with 
Sandrakottos, the contemporary of Seleukos Nikator, accord- 
ing to Greek authors. The synchronism of Chandragupta’s 

* The late Professor Kielhorn, lars have made valuable contribu- 
Professor Jacobi, Mr. R. Sewell, tions to knowledge. Among Indian 
and Dr. J. P'. Fleet have done students of the subject Diwkn 
specially valuable service in this L. D. Swamikannu PiUai is pre- 
department, and many other scho- eminent. 

c 2 
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grandson, Asoka, with Antiochos Theos, grandson of Seleukos, 
and four other Hellenistic princes, having been established 
subsequently in 1838, the chronology of the Maurya dyn- 
asty was placed upon a firm basis, and is no longer open 
to doubt in its main outlines. 

With the exception of these two synchronisms, and certain 
dates in the seventh century after Christ, determined by the 
testimony of the Chinese pilgrim, Hiuen Tsang, the whole 
scheme of Indian chronology remained indeterminate and 
exposed to the caprice of every rash guesser. 

Gupta A great step in advance was gained by Dr. Fleet’s deter- 
mination of the Gupta era, which had been the subject of 
much wild conjecture. His demonstration that the year 1 of 
that era is a.d. 319-20 fixed the chronological position of 
a most important dynasty, and reduced chaos to order. Fa- 
hien’s account of the civil administration of the Gangetic 
provinces at the beginning of the fifth century thus fell into 
its place as an important historical document illustrating the 
reign of Chandra-gupta II, Vikramaditya, one of the greatest 
of Indian kings. Most of the difficulties which continued to 
embarrass the chronology of the Gupta period, even after 
the announcement of Dr. Fleet’s discovery in 1887, have 
been removed by M. Sylvain Levi’s publication of the syn- 
chronism of Samudragupta with King Meghavarna of Ceylon 
(c. A. D. 352-79). 

Andhra A connected, although imperfect, history of the Andhra 
dynasty has been rendered possible by the establishment of 
synchronisms between the Andhra kings and the Western 
satraps. 

Northern In short, the labours of many scholars have succeeded in 
tracingin firm lines the outline of the history of Northern India 
settled; from the beginning of the historical period to the Muham- 
iS^^Sn. niadan conquest, with one important exception, that of the 
Kushan or Indo-Scythian period, the date of which is still 
open to discussion. The system of Kushan chronology 
adopted in this volume has much to recommend it, and is 
sufficiently supported to serve as a good working hypothesis. 
If it should ultimately secure general acceptance, the whole 
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scheme of North Indian chronology may be considered as 
settled, although many details will remain to be filled in. 

Much progress has been made in the determination of Southern 
the chronology of the Southern dynasties, and the dates of 
the Pallavas, a dynasty the very existence of which was 
unknown to European students until 1840, have been worked 
out with special success. 

The foregoing review will, I trust, satisfy nty readers that Feasibi- 
the attempt to write ‘ a connected relation of the national 
transactions ’ of India prior to the Muhammadan conquest is 
Justified by an adequate supply of material facts and sufficient 
determination of essential chronological data. 


APPENDIX A 
The Age of the Purditas. 

H. H. Wilson, misunderstanding certain passages in the Wilson’s 
Puranas as referring to the Muhammadans, enunciated the erroneous 
opinion that the Vishnu Piirana was composed m or about 
A. D. The error, excusable in Wilson’s time, unfortunately 

continues to be repeated frequently, although refuted by jiatent 
facts many years ago.' The persistent repetition of Wilson’s 
mistake renders it desirable to bring together a few easily 
intelligible and decisive proofs that the Puranas are very much 
older than he supjiosed. 

Alberiini, who wrote Ins scientific account of India in Evidence 
A. I). 1 030, gives a list of the eighteen Puranas ‘ composed by “f 
the so-called Rishis ’, and had actually seen three of them, -A^lberum. 
namely parts of the Matsya, Adilya, and Vdyu. He also gives 
a variant list of the eighteen works, as named in the I’ushnu 
Purdna It is, therefore, certain that in a. d. 1 030 the Puranas 
were, as now, eighteen in number, and were regarded as com- 
ing down from immemorial antiquity when the mythical Rishis 
lived. 

Bana, the author of the Harsha-Charita, or panegyric on King Bana. 
Harsha, who wrote about a. n. 6’20, carries the proof of the 
antiquity of the Puranas four centuries further back. When 
he went home to Ins village on the Son river, in the country 
now known as the Shahabad District, he listened to Sudfishti, 

‘ e.g., it recurs in the latest, 2'2a(l, edition of Sir W. Hunter’s 
book, A Brief Iliiiory of the Indian People,’ 1897, p. 103. 

* Sachau’s translation, vol. i, pp. 130, 131, 264.. 
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who read ‘with a chant’ the Vayu Purana {pamnaprokla)} 
Dr. Fiihrer believed that he could prove the use by Bana of 
the Agni, Bhagavata, and Mhrkandeya Puranas, as well as the 
Vdyu 

independent proof of the existence of the Skanda Purana 
at the same period is afforded by a Bengal manuscript of that 
work, ‘ written in Gupta hand, to which as early a date as the 
middle of the seventh century can be assigned on palaeographi- 
cal grounds.’ ^ 

The Puranas in some form were well known to the author 
of the ‘ Questions of Milinda ’ (Milindapanha) as ancient sacred 
writings grouped with the Vedas and epic poems. Book I of 
that work, in w'hich the first reference occurs, is undoubtedly 
part of the original composition, and was almost certainly com- 
posed earlier than a. d. 300.‘ 

Many other early quotations from, or references to, the 
Puranas have been collected by Buhler, who points out that 
‘the account of the future kings in the Vdyupurdna, Vishnu- 
ptirdna, Maisyapurnna, and Brahindnilapurana seems to stop with 
the imperial Guptas and their contemporaries’.'* Buhler speaks 
of ‘ future kings ’, because all the historical statements of the 
Puranas are given in the form of prophecy, in order to maintain 
the appearance of great antiquity in the books, which in their 
oldest forms were undoubtedly very ancient. 

Mr. F. E. Pargiter in his valuable work, The Bynaeties of the 
Kali Age (Clarendon Press, 1913)) has succeeded in obtaining 
more definite results. He proves that the Bhaviskya Parana 
in its early form was the original authority from which the 
Matsya and Vdyu Purdnax derived their dynastic lists. The 
versions of those lists as now found in the Matsya, Vdyu, and 
Brahmanda Puranas ‘ grew out of one and the same original text.’ 
But the Matsya version is the earliest and best of those three. 
The Vishnu and Bhdgavala Puranas are later condensed redac- 
tions, and the Bhavishya in its exi.sting form, which has been freely 
interpolated, is worthless for historical purposes. Those purposes 
are served only by the Matsya, Vdyu, and Brahmanda. There 
are clear indications that the Sanskrit account of the dynasties 
as it now stands in these three works is an adaption of older 
Priikrit slokas, or verses ; and there is some reason for suspect- 
ing that the most ancient text was originally written in the 
Kharoshthi script. 

Mr. Pargiter holds that the first Sanskrit compilation of the 
historical matter may have been made in the reign of the 
Andhra king, Yajnasn, about the end of the second century 

* Cowell and Thomas, trans., ’ J. R. A. S., 1903, p. 193. 

p, 12. * S. B. E,, vol. XXXV, pp. 6, 2t7. 

* Trans. Vlth Or. Congress, vol. * Ind. Ant., vol. xxv (1896), 

lii, p. 205. p. 323. 
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after Christ ; that the compilation then made was enlarged in 
the original Bhavishya Bur&na about a. d. 260 ; that the Bhamshya 
account was revised about a.d. 315-20 and inserted in MS. e 
F&yu; that the same account was again revised a few years 
later, about a. d. 325-30, and inserted in the other Vayu MSS. 
as well as in the Brahma^a, so that those Furdnas have preserved 
the contents of the Bhavishya at the date last named. The Ma- 
tsya version seems to preserve the Bhavishya text in a slightly 
earlier stage, dating from about the last quarter of the third 
century. 

Mr. Pargiter’s treatise is based on the collation of sixty-three 
MSS., and deserves careful study. It cites other authorities fully. 

I may add that Furdnas in some shape were already author- PuraMs 
itative in the fourth century b. a The author of the Arthasdstra **’ fourth 
ranks the Alharvaveda and Itihdsa as the fourth and fifth Vedas 
(Bk. I, ch. 3) ; and directs the king to spend his afternoons in 
the study of Itihdsa, which is defined as comprising six factors, 
namely, (l) Furdna, (2) Itivrilta (history), (3) Akhydyika (tales), 

(4) Uddharam (illustrative stories), (5) Dkarmaidsira, and 
(6) Arthasdstra (Bk. I, ch. 5). 


APPENDIX B 

The Chinese Filgrims 

The transliteration of Chinese names presents such difficulties, Chinese 
owing to many reasons, that much variation exists in practice, names ; 
The name of the first pilgrim is variously spelled as Fii-Hien 
(Legge) ; Fa-hian (Laidlay, Beal) , and Fa-Hsien (Giles and 
Watters). In this volume Legge’s spelling has been adopted, 
omitting the long vowel mark, which is not used by the other 
scholars named. 

Fa-hien’s work, entitled Fo-kuo-ki (or ‘ Record of Buddhistic 
Kingdoms’), covers the period from a. n. 399 to 414.’ 

The early French version by Messrs. Ri^musat, Klaproth, and French 
Landresse (18.3()) was translated into English by J. W. I.aidlay, version, 
and published anonymously at Calcutta in 1 848, with additional 
notes and illustrations, which still deserve to be consulted. 

Mr. Beal issued an independent version in a small volume, Beal’s 
entitled Buddhist Filgrims, published in 1869, which was dis- versions, 
figured by many errors. His amended and much improved 
rendenng appeared iii the first volume of Buddhist Records of 
the Western World (Trubner's Oriental Series, Boston, 1885); 
but the notes to the earlier version were not reprinted in full. 

The translation by Mr. Giles, which appeared at London and Giles’s 

version. 

’ M. Chavannes {Song Yun, p. that Fa-hien began his travels in 
53) agrees with Legge and Watters a. d. 399. 
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Shanghai in 1877, is intermediate in date between Mr. Beal’s 
two versions ; and the notes, which are largely devoted to 
incisive criticisms on the early work of Mr. Beal, contain little 
to help the reader who desires to study the pilgrim’s observations 
from an Indian point of view. But Mr. Giles’s scarce little 
volume is of value as an independent rendering of the difficult 
Chinese text by a highly qualified linguist. Certain errors in 
his work were corrected by Watters in his articles ‘ Fa-hsien 
and his English Tran.slators’, in the China Beview, vol. viii. 

The latest translation, that of Dr. Legge (Oxford, Clarendon 
Press, 1886), is on the whole the most serviceable; the author 
having had the advantage of using his predecessors’ labours. 
The notes, however, leave much to be desired. The final 
translation of Fa-hien’s Travels, equipped with an up-to-date 
commentary adequately fulfilling the requirements of both 
Chinese and Indian scholarship, has not yet ajipeared ; and the 
production of such a work by a single writer is almost impos- 
sible. 

The proper spelling of Hiuen Tsang’s name has been the 
subject of considerable discussion ; and the variation in practice 
has been, and still is, very great.' 

The question may be considered as settled, so far as such 
matters can be settled, by the ruling of Professor Chavannes 
that 'deux orthographes sont admissibles ; ou bien I’orthographe 
scientifique Hiuen-Tsang. ou bien I’orthographe confonne A la 
prononciation p^kinoise Hitien-lchoaiig [ = -chv>dng in English] ’.' 
It must, of course, be remembered that to a French reader the 
initial H is in practice silent. Professor de Lacoupene also 
held that Hiuen Tsang was the best mode of spelling the name, 
and I have therefore adojited it. Mr. BeaP.^ sjielling, Hiuen 
Tsiang, which his books have made more or less familiar to 
English readers, is nearly the same. 

M, Stanislas Julien’s great work, which included a French 
version of both the Life and Travels of Hiuen Tsang (3 vols., 
Paris, 1853-8), has never been superseded; but it is now very 
scarce and difficult to obtam. Mr. Beal’s English version of the 
Travels appeared in 1885 in the volumes already cited; and 
w'as followed in 1888 by a translation of the Ltfc. The notes 
were supplied to a large extent by Dr. Burgess. The student 
of Indian history finds himself compelled sometimes to consult 
both the French and English versions. The commentary in 
both is now out of date ; but the deficiencies have been sup- 
plied in considerable measure by a work compiled by the late 

’ Hiouen Thsang (Julien and Yuan Chwang (Rhys Davidsl. This 
Wade), Huan Chwang (Mayers), list (J. A’. iS., 1893, p. 387) might 
Yu6n Chwiiug fWylie), Hiuen be extended. See Watters, i, 6. 
Tsiang (Beal), Hsuan Chwang * Iteltgimx iminents. Addenda, 
(Legge), Hhuen JTwAn (Nanjio), p. 202. 
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Mr. Watters, entitled On Yuan Chtvang's Travels in India (R. As. 

Soc., 1904-5, 2 vols.). An adequate annotated translation of 
the Life and Travels of Hiuen Tsang would require the co-opera- 
tion of a syndicate of scholars. The first draft of his book, the 
Ta Tdng-Hsi-yii-cM, ‘ Records of Western Lands of the Great 
Ting Period,’ was presented to the Emperor in 646, but the 
book, as we have it now, was not completed until 648. It was 
apparently copied and circulated in MS. in its early form during 
the author's life, and for some time after. There are several 
editions, which present considerable variations in both the text 
and the supplementary notes and explanations. The ‘ Han-shan ’ 
recension, which seems to be the only one hitherto known to 
Western scholars, is substantially a modem Soochow reprint of 
an edition of the Ming period. Three other editions were con- 
sulted by Mr. Watters, who has noted the more important 
variant readings [On Yuan Chtvang, oh. 1). The jnlgrim’s route 
can be traced by the help of the Itinerary and maps added by 
the author of this history to the second volume of Mr. Watters’s 
book. 

Students should not forget the fact that Bks. [ckuan) x, xi, and Inferior 
xii of Hiuen Tsang’s Travels are far inferior in authority to the 
earlier books. Mr. Watters’s observations are as follows : — x-xii*^^ 
' According to the Records the pilgrim proceeded from Malaku-fa 
to Seng-ka-lo or Ceylon, but the life represents him as merely 
hearing of that country. If we had only the Records we should 
be at liberty to believe that he proceeded to Ceylon, and re- 
turned thence to Dravida. But it is perhaps better to regard 
him as writing about Malakuta and Ceylon from infonnation 
given to him in Dravida, and from books. There seems to be 
much in Chuan x and xi that is not genuine, and it may be 
observed that in certain old texts like C these two chvan are 
given without mention of Pien-chi as compiler. They are also, 
together with Chuan xii, marked by the character yi, meaning 
doubtfid. It does not seem, therefore, to be necessary to dwell 
much on the curious legends and descriptions given in this part 
of the Records’ (vol. II, p. 255). 

The small work descrijitive of the mission of Song-yun and Song-yun 
Ilwei-Saiig, early in the sixth century, has been translated by 
Mr. Beal in the first volume of Records. A revi-sed critical 
translation in French, fully annotated, has been published by 
M. Chavannes '. 

I'he itinerary of U-k’oiig (Ou-k’ong), who travelled in the 


’ Voyage de Song Yun dans 
I'Udydna et le Qandhara (518-23 
p. C.), in Bull, de V Boole Pr. (T Ex- 
treme-Orient (Hanoi, 1903). This 
excellent work contains notices of 
many other early pilgrims, includ- 


ing Che-mong (Tche-raong), who 
quitted China in a. i>. 404 only five 
years later than Fa-hien (p. 53) ; 
and Fa-yong, who started in a. d. 
420..,-'^ — r—,. 
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eighth century, has been translated by Messrs. Sylvain L6vi and 
Chavannes.* 

The latter scholar has published (Paris, 1894) an admirably 
edited version of a work by I-tsing (Yi-tsing), entitled Les 
Jlehgieux ermnenls qui allcrent chercher la loi dans les pays d' accident, 
which gives an account of no less than sixty Chinese Buddhist 
pilgrims who visited India in the latter half of the seventh 
century. 

I-tsing, who died in a.d. 713, at the age of seventy-nine, was 
himself a pilgnm of no small distinction. 'This great monk, 
no less famous in the Buddhist world of China than Hiuen 
Thsang with whom we are more familiar, was pre-eminently 
a scholar and the best Sanskritist amongst the Chinese pilgrims 
whose writings have yet reached us. Hi.s stay at the centres of 
learning in the Hindu colonies of Sumatra, and ten years’ study 
at the university of Nalanda under the greatest professors of the 
time, gave him an intimate knowledge of the methods of the 
teaching of Sanskrit and the complete curriculum in vogue in 
those days, and enabled him to describe them in faithful detail. 
The unique treatment of the subject forms the thirty-fifth chapter 
of The Records of Buddhist Practices in India His interesting 
work, A Record of the Buddhist Religion as Practised in India and 
the Malay Archipelago 671— 05), has been skilfully translated 

by Dr. .1 Takakusu (Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1 896). Tins book, 
while invaluable for the history of Buddhism and Sanskrit litera- 
ture, contributes little to the materials for political history. 


' Journal Asiatique, 18!)5. 

^ ./. aiul Proc. A. 8'. h., 19J I, p. 30!). 



CHAPTER II 


THE DYNASTIES BEFORE ALEXANDER 
600 B.c. TO 326 B. c. 

The political history of India begins for an orthodox History 
Hindu more than three thousand years before the Christian ^ 

era with the famous war waged on the banks of the Jumna, logy, 
lietween the sons of Kuru and the sons of Pandu, as related in 
the vast epic known as the Mahabharata.^ But the modern 
critic fails to find sober history in bardic tales, and is con- 
strained to travel down the stream of time much farther before 
he comes to an atichorage of solid fact. In order to be avail- 
able for the purpose of history, events must be susceptible of 
arrangement in definite chronological order, and capable of 
being dated approximately, if not exactly. Facts to which 
dates cannot be assigned, although they may be invaluable for 
the purposes of ethnology, philologj', and other sciences, are 
of no use to the historian. Modern research has brought to 
light innumerable facts of the highest scientific value concern- 
ing prehistoric India, but the impossibility of assigning dates 
to the phenomena discovered excludes them from the domain 
of the historian, whose vision cannot pass the line which sepa- 
rates the dated from the undated. 

That line, in the case of India, may be drawn, at the Beginning 
earliest, through the middle of the seventh century b.c.; 
jwriod of progress, marked by the development of maritime 
commerce, and probably by the diffusion of a knowledge of 
the art of writing. Up to about that time the inhabitants of 
India, even the most intellectual races, seem to have been 
generally ignorant of the art of writing, and to have been 


* The epoch of the Kaliyuga, more than six centurie.s later (Cun- 

3102 B. c. , is usually identified witli ningham, Indian Eras, pp. 6-13). 

the era of Yudhishthira, and the See Fleet, J. J?. .4. S., 1911, p. 675 ; 

date of the Mahabharata war. But and K. Shamasastry, Oavam Ayana 

certain astronomers date the war (Mysore, 1908). 
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obliged to trust to highly trained memory for the transmission 
of knowledge.^ 

Sixteen In those days vast territories were still covered by forest, 

N*Vndia home of countless wild beasts and scanty tribes of savage 
men ; while regions of great extent in Northern India had 
been occupied for untold centuries by more or less civilized 
communities of the higher races who, from time to time, 
during the unrecorded past, had pierced the mountain barriers 
of the north-western frontier. Practically nothing is ascer- 
tained concerning the immigration of the possibly equally 
advanced Dravidian races who entered India, we know not 
how, where, or whence, spread over the plateau of the Deccan, 
and extended to the extremity of the Peninsula. Our slender 
stock of knowledge is limited to the fortunes of the vigorous 
races, speaking an Aryan tongue, who poured down from the 
mountains of the Hindu Kush and Pamirs, filling the plains 
of the Panjab and the upper basin of the Ganges with a 
sturdy and quick-witted population, unquestionably superior 
to the aboriginal races of those regions. The settled country 
between the Himalaya mountain.^ and the Narbada river was 
divided into a multitude of independent states, some mon- 
archies and some tribal republics, owning no allegiance to 
any paramount power, secluded from the outer world, and 
free to fight among themselves. The most ancient literary 
traditions, compiled probably in the fourth or fifth century 
B. c., but looking back to an older time, enumerate sixteen of 
such states or powers, extending from Gandhara, on the 

* J. Kennedy, ‘The Early Com- Batavia, 1882, cited in J. 11. A. S., 
merce of India with Babylon ; 700- 1911, p 370, The art of writing 

330 B.C.’ {J. R. A. S., 1898, pp. 241- may have been introduced by mer- 
88) ; Buhler, ‘ Indibche Palaeo- chaiitb on the south-western coast 
graphic ’ (Orundritis Indo-Ar. Phil. as early as the eighth century b. c., 
«nd Ih , Strassburg, 1 898 ; transl. or even before that time. The 
as Appendix to Ind, Ant., vol. knowledge of the art seems to have 
xxxiii 11904)); ‘On the Origin of gradually spread to the north, 
the Brahma and Kharosthi Alpha- where probably it became widely 
bets ’ (two papers, in ISttzb. Akad. known during the seventh century. 
Wto. Wien, 1895; Hoernle, ‘An But, of course, no data exist tor 
Epigraphical Note on Palm-leaf, accurate chronology. So much is 
Paper, and Birchbark ’ (J. A. S. B., clear that writing must have been 
vol. Ixix, part 1 , 1900), I have not known long before the appearance 
seen a Dutch work by Holle, of the earliest extant inscriptions 
Oud-mNieuw-Indi»oheAlphah«tten, in the third century b, c. 
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extreme north-west of the Panjab, comprising the modern 
districts of Peshawar and Rawalpindi, to Avanti or Malwa, 
with its capital Ujjain, which still retains its ancient name 
unchanged.' 

The works of ancient Indian writers from which our his- Religion 
torical data are extracted do not ordinarily profess to be hlstoiy. 
histories, and are mostly religious treatises of various kinds. 

In such compositions the religious element necessarily takes 
the foremost place, and the secular affairs of the world 
occupy a very subordinate jxjsition. The particulars of 
political history incidentally recorded refer in consequence 
chiefly to the countries most prominent in the development 
of Indian religion. 

The systems which we call Jainism and Buddhism had Jainism 
their roots in the forgotten speculations of the prehistoric 
past ; but, as we know them, were fomided respectively by hism. 
Vardhamana Mahavira and Gautama Buddha. Both these 
philosophers, who were for many years contemporary, were 
born, lived, and died in or near the kingdom of Magadha, 
the modern South Bihar. Mahavira, the son of a nobleman 
of Vaisali, the famous city north of the Ganges, was nearly re- 
lated to the royal family of Magadha, and died at Pawa, in the 
modern district of Patna, within the territory of that kingdom. 

Gautama Buddha, although born farther north, in the 
Sakya territory at the foot of the Nepal hills,’^ underwent his 
most memorable spiritual experiences at Bodh Gaya in Ma- 
gadha, and spent many years of his ministry within the limits 
of that state. The Buddhist and Jain books, therefore, tell 
us much about the Vrijjian confederacy, of which Vaisali was 
the capital,® and about Magadha, with its subordinate king- 
dom of Anga (Bhagalpur). 

’ The complete list will be found other scholars can admit, 
in Rhys Davids’s Buddhist India, p. a The Sakya territory, to the 
23. The first two chapters of that north of the modern Basti and 
work furnish full references to the Gorakhpur Districts, was a de- 
Pali texts which give mformation pendency of Kosala. ‘ The Blessed 
about the clans and states m the One also is of Kosala’ (Rockhill, 
fifth and sixth centuries. Professor Life of the Buddha, p. lU). See 
Rhys Davids is inclined to attri- also Jataka No. 465 (Cambridge 
bute higher antiquity to the Pali transl., iv, 92). 

Buddhist scriptures than some s Basw or Basarh (N. lat. 25° 
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Kosala 
and Kagi. 


Kings of 
Magadha. 


The neighbouring realm of Kosala, the modern kingdom 
of Oudh, was closely connected with Magadha by many ties ; 
and its capital Sravasti (Savatthi), situated on the ’upper 
course of the Rapti near the foot of the hills, was the reputed 
scene of many of Buddha’s most striking discourses.^ 

In the sixth century b.c. Kosala appears to have occupied 
the rank afterwards attained by Magadha, and to have 
enjoyed precedence as the premier state of Upper India, It 
is therefore mentioned as often as the rival power. At the 
beginning of the historical period, the smaller kingdom of 
Kasi, or Benares, apparently had lost its independence, and 
had been annexed by Kosala, with which its fortunes were 
indissolubly bound up. The lesser state owes its fame in the 
ancient books not only to its connexion with its powerful 
neighbour, but also to its being one of the most sacred 
spots in Buddhist church history, the scene of Buddha’s 
earliest public preaching, ivhei’c he first ‘ turned the w’heel of 
the Law ’, 

The reputation for special sanctity enjoyed by both Benares 
and Gaya in Magadha among orthodox Brahmunical Hindus 
adds little to the detailed information available, which is 
mainly derived from the writings of Jains and Buddhists, 
who were esteemed as heretics by the w'orshippers of tlie old 
gods. But the Brahmanical Puranas, compiled centuries 
later in honour of the orthodox deities,* happily include lists 


fl9', E. long. 85° S' l, and the neigh- 
bouring village of Bakhira, in the 
District of MuzafFarpur, situated 
about 37 miles a little west of north 
from Patna, undoubtedly represent 
the ancient Vaiaali (V. A. Smith, 

‘ Vaisali,’ J. H A. S., 1902, pp. 267- 
88). See Dr. Bloch's ‘ Excavations 
at Basarh’, Arohaeol. A, Annual 
Hep., 1903-4, pp. 81-122. 

‘ It is difficult to resist the new 
evidence, m favour of the identifica- 
tion of Sravasti with the ruins at 
Saheth-maheth in Northern Oudh, 
on the boundary of the Gouda and 
Bahraich Distncts, which is sum- 
marized in J.Ji.A.S., 1909, pp. 
1066-8 ; but the fact Tcmauia taaX 
sftft hoes not tine. 

Vtineraries of ¥a-bien and Hiuen 


Tsang, who indicate a site higher 
up the course of the Rapti in Nepal, 
as formerly advocated by me m 
J. Jt. A. S., 1898, pp. 502-31, with 
map, and ibid., 1900, pp. 1-24. I 
cannot bring myself to accept the 
supposed error in both pilgrim’s ac- 
counts without some explanation. 
The statement that four .villages 
known to have been near Sravasti 
can be identified with four villages 
in the immediate neighbourhood of 
Saheth-Maheth needs to be sup- 
ported m detail. 

“ The oldest of the Puranas, the 
Matsya, probably dates from the 
third century after Christ in its 
yxmwV iom, a,w?i Nine N n-YU ftom 
t\ie first baif of the fourth century. 
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of the Buddhist and other kings of Magadha, which had 
become, before the time of their compilation, the recognized 
centre. both religious and political of India ; and so it happens 
that the Jain, Buddhist, and Brahman ical books combined 
tell us much about the history of Magadha, Anga, Kosala, 

KasI, and Vaisali, while they leave us in the dark concerning 
the fortunes of most other parts of India. 

In the Puranic lists the earliest dynasty which can claim Sai^unaga 
historical reality is that known as the Saisunaga, from the 
name of its founder Sisunaga. 

He was, apparently, the king, or Raja, of a petty state, c. 600 a. c. 
corresponding roughly with the present Patna and Gaya 
Districts; his capital being Rajagriha (Rajgir), among the 
hills near Gaya, Nothing is known about his history, except 
the statement that he placed his son in Benares, and himself 
took up his abode at Girivraja near Rajagriha. The second, 
third, and fourth kings, likewise, are mere names. 

The first monarch about whom anything substantial is Bunbisara 
known is Bimbisara, or Srenika, the fifth of liis line. He is 
credited with the building of New Rajagriha, tlie outer town 
to the north of the ring of hills encircling the ancient fort ; 
and with the annexation of Anga, the small kingdom to the 
east, corresponding with the modern district of Bhagalpur, 
and probably including Monghyr (Mungir).^ The annexa- 
tion of Anga was the first step taken by the kingdom of 
Magadha in its advance to greatness and the position of 
supremacy which it attained in the following century ; so that 
Bimbisara may be regarded as the real founder of the Ma- 
gadhan imperial power. He strengthened his position by 
matrimonial alliances with the more powerful of the neigh- 


' Jacobi, /u<rod.,vol. xxii.iS. B. E. 
Rajgir IS situated in N. lat. 2', E. 
long. 85° 26', about NE. from Gaya, 
andSSE. from Patna. The very an- 
cient town within the circle of hills 
is believed to have been founded by 
the mythical king, Jar^andha, and 
was also known as KuSagavapma. 
The most trustworthy account of the 
extensive site is that by D. J, H. 
Marshall in Ann. Rep. A, S. India, 


lS((5-6, which gives references to 
earlier publications, and is ac- 
companied by a good map. But 
the researches at this most interest- 
ing spot amount only to a pre- 
liminary reconnaissance. Thorough 
exploration would require the work 
of sevetaV seasons. \ et'j \\\Ae \\as, 

been done yet to reveal the secrets 

of the most ancient sites in India. 
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datta. 


bouring states, taking one consort from the royal family of 
Kosala, and another from the influential Lichchhavi clan at 
Vaisali.^ The latter lady was the mother of Ajatasatru, 
also called Kunika, or Kuniya, the son who was selected 
as heir-apparent and crown prince. If our authorities may 
be believed, the reign of Bimbisara lasted for twenty- 
eight years ; and it is said that, towards its close, he resigned 
the royal power into the hands of his favourite son, and 
retired into private life. But the young prince was impatient, 
and could not bear to await the slow process of nature. 
Well-attested testimony brands him as a parricide, and 
accuses him of liaving done his father to death by the agonies 
of starvation. 

Orthodox Buddhist tradition affirms that this hideous 
crime was instigated by Devadatta, Buddha’s cousin, who 
figures in the legends as a malignant plotter and wicked 
schismatic;* but ecclesiastical rancour may be suspected of 
the responsibility for this accusation. Devadatta certainly 
refused to accept the teaching of Gautama, and, preferring 
that of ‘ the former Buddhas became the founder and head 
of a rival sect, wliich still survived in tlie seventh century 
after Christ.* 


Schism has always been esteemed by the orthodox a deadly 


' The Lichchhavis occupy a pro- 
minent place in the Buddhist ec- 
clesiastical legends. The Jams 
spell the name as Lechehhaki (Pra- 
krit, Ltehchhal) (Jacobi, S.B.E., 
xxii, 266). For the Tibetan afGni- 
tiesof the Lichchhavis see/nd. Ant., 
1903, p. 333. 

* Rhys Davids, Buddhist India, 
p. 14; Kockhill, Li^e of the Buddha, 
pp. 90, 94., from Tibetan sources. 

’ These heretics were seen by 
Fa-hien at bravasti in or about 
A. D. 40.4. ‘There are also coin- 
anies of the followers of Deva- 
atta still existing. They regu- 
larly make offerings to the three 
previous Buddhas, but not to 
Sakyamuni Gautami^ Bud- 

dha’ {Travels, eh. xxii, in Legge’s 
version. All the versions agree as 
to the fact). In the seventh cen- 
tury Hiuen Tsang found three 


monasteries of Devadatta’s sect 
in Karnasuvarna, Bengal (Beal, 
Becords, ii, 201 ; Life, p. 131), 
Detailed legends eoncernig Deva- 
datta will be found in Rockhill’s 
Life of the Buddha (see Index), and 
the disciplinary rules of his order 
on p. 87 of that work. The fact 
that Asoka twice repaired the stu/pa 
of Kanakamuni, one of ‘ the pre- 
vious Buddhas ’, proves that re- 
verence for those saints was not 
incompatible with devotion to the 
teaching of their successor, Gau- 
tama (Niglfva Pillar inscription, in 
Asoka, the Buddhist Emperor of 
India, 2nd. ed., p. 200). Very httle 
IS known about uie teaching of ‘ the 
previous Buddhas Three of them 
seem to have been real persons, 
namely, Krakuchanda, Kanaka- 
muni, and KaSyapa. 
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ain, and in all ages the unsuccessful heretic has been branded 
as a villain by the winning sect. Such, probably, is the 
origin of the numerous tales concerning the villanies of 
Devadatta, including the supposed incitement of his princely 
patron to commit the crime of parricide. 

There seems to be no doubt that both Vardhamana Maha- 
vlra, the founder of the system known as Jainism, and 
Gautama, the last Buddha, the founder of Buddhism as 
known to later ages, were preaching in Magadha during the 
reign of Bimbisara, although it is difficult to reconcile tradi- 
tional dates. 

The Jain saint, who was a near relative of Bimbisara’s Death of 
queen, the mother of Ajatasatru, probably passed away 
towards tlie close of Bimbisara’s reign ; while the deatli of Buddha. 
Gautama Buddha occurred in the early years of the reign of 
Ajatasatru, not much later. There is reason to believe that 
the latter event took place in or about the year 487 b.c J 

Gautama Buddha was certainly an old man when Ajata* Interview 
satru, or Kunika, as the Jains call him, came to the throne 
about 502 or 500 b.c. ; and he had at least one interview with talatru. 
that king. 

One of the most ancient Buddhist documents narrates in 
detail the story of a visit paid to Buddha by Ajatasatru, w'ho 
is alleged to have expressed remorse for his crime, and to 
have professed his faith in Buddha, who accepted his con- 
fession of sin. The concluding passage of the tale may be 
quoted as an illustration of an ancient BuddJiist view of tlie 
relations between Church and State. 

‘ And when he had thus spoken, Ajatosatru the king said 
to the Blessed One : “ Most excellent. Lord, most excellent ! 

Just as if a man were to set up that which has been thrown 
down, or were to reveal that which is hidden away, or were 
to point out the right road to him who has gone astray, or 
were to bring a lamp into the darkness so that those who 
have eyes could see external forms — just even so, Lord, has 
the truth been made known to me, in many a figure, by the 
Blessed One. And now I betake myself. Lord, to the Blessed 

•For the uncertain chronology, see Appendix C at the end of this 
chapter. 

ItlS Q 
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One as my refuge, to the Truth, and to the Order. May 
the Blessed One accept me as a disciple, as one who, from 
this day forth, as long as life endures, has taken his refuge in 
them. Sin has overcome me. Lord, weak and foolish and 
wrong that I am, in that for the sake of sovranty, I put to 
death my father, that righteous man, that righteous king! 
May the Blessed One accept it of me, Lord, that I do so 
acknowledge it as a sin, to the end that in future I may 
restrain myself.” 

( “Verily, O king, it was sin that overcame you in acting 
thus. But inasmuch as you look upon it as sin, and confess 
it according to what is right, we accept your confession as to 
that, 

‘ “For that, O king, is custom in the discipline of the 
noble ones, that whosoever looks upon his fault as a fault, 
and rightfully confesses it, shall attain to self-restraint in 
future,” 

‘When he had thus spoken, Ajatasatru the king said to 
the Blessed One, “ Now, Lord, we would fain go. We are 
busy, and there is much to do.” 

‘ “ Do, O king, whatever seemeth to thee fit,” 

‘Then Ajatasatru the king, pleased and delighted with 
the words of the Blessed One, arose from his seat, and bowed 
to the Blessed One, and keeping him on the right hand as he 
passed him, departed thence. 

‘Now the Blessed One, not long after Ajatasatru the king 
had gone, addressed the brethren, and said : “ This king, 
brethren, was deeply affected, he was touched in heart. If, 
brethren, the king had not put his father to death, that 
righteous man, and righteous king, then would the clear and 
spotless eye for the truth have arisen in him, even as he sat 
here.” 

‘ Thus spake the Blessed One. The brethren were pleased 
and delighted at his words.’ ^ 

It is difficult to sympathize ■with the pleasure and delight 
of the brethren. The stern and fearless reprobation of a 


'Translated from the Sdma;7«a- 
pliala Hill ra, hy Prof IlhysUavidsin 
JMaloyues of the litiddha, 1899, p.94. 
I have used the ordinary spelling 
Ajatasatru instead of Agatamttu, 
as m the Ihalo^uea. Throughout 
this work the Sanskrit forms are 
generally employed for the sake of 
uniformity. The Tibetan version 


of the Sutra is translated by Rock- 
hiU {Life, p. 9S, foil.). The visit 
IS depicted in a bas-relief from the 
stupa of Barbut (Bbarhut, Bharaut), 
executed probably about 200 b. c. 
(Cunningham, Stupa of Bharhut, 
pi. xvi ; Rhys Davids, Buddhist 
India, p. 14, fig. 2). 
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deed of exceptional atrocity which we should expect from 
a great moral teaclier is wholly wanting in Buddha^s words, 
and is poorly compensated for by the politeness of a courtier, 
Whatever be the reader’s judgement concerning tlie sincerity 
of the royal penitent, or the moral courage of his father 
confessor, it seems to be clear from the unanimity of 
Buddhist tradition that the crime on which the story is based 
really occurred, and that Ajatasatru slew his father to gain 
a throne. But when the Ceylonese chronicler asks us to 
believe that he was followed in due course by four other 
parricide kings, of whom the last was dethroned by his 
nnnister, with the approval of a justly indignant people, it is 
difficult to accept the statement as true, although the history 
of Parthia presents a nearly exact parallel in the succession 
of three parricide inonarchs.^ 

The crime by which he won the throne naturally involved M’^ar with 
Ajatasatru in war with the aged king of Kosala, whose 
sister, the queen of the murdered Bimbisara, is alleged to 
have died from grief. Fortune in the contest inclined, now 
to one side, and now to another ; and on one occasion, it is 
said, Ajatasatru was carried away as a prisoner in chains to 
his opponent’s capital. Ultimately peace was concluded, and 
a princess of Kosala was given in marriage to the king of 
Magadlia. The facts of the struggle are obscure, being 
wrapped up in legendary matter from which it is impossible to 
disentangle them ; but the probability is that Ajatasatru won 
for Magadha a decided preponderance over its neighbour of 
Kosala. It is certain that the latter kingdom is not again 
mentioned as an independent power, and that in the fourth 
century n.c. it formed an integral part of the Magadhan 
empire. 

The ambition of Ajatasatru, not satisfied with the humilia- Conquest 
tion of Kosala, next induced him to undertake the conquest 

' Mahdvamia, ch. iv. The Par- with having ‘ ruled the country for 
thian kings were Orodes, Phraates eighty years according to the laws 
IV, and Phraates V (Von Gut- of his father’, who is represented 
Bchmid, Geacliicftfs Irons, p. 116). as having been a devout Jain, re- 
Local Jain tradition in South Bihar sponsible for many buildings at 
Ignores the accusation of parricide, Bhagalpur and elsewhere {Ind. 
and credits Kunika or Ajatasatru Ant., xxxi (1902), p. 71). 

D 2 
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Founda- 
tion of 
PfiM- 
putra. 


Massacre 
of the 
^akyas. 


of the country to the north of the Ganges^ now known as 
Tirhut, in which the Lichchhavi clan, famous in Buddhist 
legend, and probably of Tibetan origin, then occupied a 
prominent position. The invasion was successful 5 the 
Lichchhavi capital, Vaisali, was occupied, and Ajatasatru 
became master of his maternal grandfather’s territory.^ It 
may be presumed that the invader carried his victorious arms 
to their natural limit, the foot of the mountains, and that 
from this time the whole region between the Ganges and the 
Himalaya became subject, more or less directly, to the 
suzerainty of Magadha. 

The victor erected a fortress at the village of Patali on the 
northern bank of the Son near its confluence with the Ganges 
to curb his Lichchhavi opponents. The foundations of a city 
nestling under the shelter of the fortress were laid by his 
grandson Udaya. The city so founded, including settlements 
of various ages, not precisely on one site, was known 
variously as Kusumapuni, Pushpapura, or Pataliputra, and 
rapidly developed in size and magnificence ; until, under the 
Maurya dynasty, it became the capital, not only of Magadha, 
but of India.^ 

Buddha, as has been mentioned above, died in the reign of 
Ajatasatru, in the eighth year of the reign, according to the 
Mahavumsa, which cannot be relied on for details.^ Shortly 
before his death, Kapilavastu, his ancestral home, w’as 


’According to the Jain.s, the 
mother of Ajatasatru was Chellana, 
daughter of Chetaka, Raja of 
Vaisali (Jacobi, Intiod., IS. E., 
vol. xxii J. According to the Tibetan 
XMilea, she was named Vasavi, and 
was tlie niece of Gopala i,Rockhill, 
Ufe (if the Buddha, p. 63). 

^The names Kusurnapura and 
Pushpapura are synonymous, both 
meaning ‘Flower-town’; pdtali 
means ‘ trumpet-flower ’, B'u/nonia 
suaveolens. The story of the fortress 
IS told in the Buddhist ‘Book of 
the Great Decease ’ {Mahd pdri- 
nibbdna Sutta), of which the 
Tibetan version is summarized by 
Rockhill, op, cit, p. 127. The 
building of the city by Udaya is 


attested by the Vayu Purana. 
Asoka made PiiWiputra the per- 
manent capital (Hiuen Tsang, in 
Beal, Becordt, n. S5), but it was 
already the royal residence in the 
time of his grandfather, Chandra- 
giipta, when Megasthenes visited it. 
The sites of the capitals occupied 
by different kings probably were 
not quite identical. 

’Tne Tibetan books allege that 
Buddha died five years after the 
accession of Ajataiatru, who reigned 
for thirty-two years (Rockhill, Life of 
the Buddha, pp. 91 , 233). All sucn 
details are unreliable, whether m 
the books of Ceylon or of other coun- 
tries. 
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captured by Virudhaka, king of Kosala, who is alleged to 
have perpetrated a ferocious massacre of the Sakya clan to 
which Buddha belonged. The story is so thickly encrusted 
with miraculous legend that the details of the event cannot 
be ascertained, but the coating of miracle was probably 
deposited upon a basis of fact, and we may believe that the 
Sakyas suffered much at the hands of Virudhaka.^ 

If the chronology adopted in this chapter be even approxi- Persian 
niately correct, Bimbisara and Ajatasatru must be regarded 
as the contemporaries of Darius, the son of Hystaspes, 
autocrat of the Persian Empire from 521 to 485 b.c. 

Darius, who was a very capable ruler, employed his officers 
in the exploration of a great part of Asia by means of 
various expeditions. 

One of these expeditions was dispatched at some date later r. 500 b. c. 
than 516 ii.o. to prove the feasibility of a passage by sea 
from the mouth of the Indus to Persia. The commander, 

Skylax of Karyanda in Karia, managed somehow to equip 
a squadron on the waters of the Punjab rivers in the 
Gandhara country, to make his way down to the ocean, and 
ultimately, in the thirtieth month, to reach the Red Sea. The 
particulars of his adventurous voyage have been lost, but we 
know that the information collected was of such value that, 
by utilizing it, Darius was enabled to annex the Indus valley, 
and to send his fleets into the Indian Ocean. The archers 
from India formed a valuable clement in the army of Xerxes, 
and shared the defeat of Mardonius at Plataea (479 n. c.). 

The conquered provinces were formed into a separate The 
satrapy, the twentieth, which was considered the richest and satrapy, 
most populous province of the empire. It paid the enormous 
tribute of 360 Euboic talents of gold-dust, or 185 hundred- 
weights, worth fully a million sterling, and constituting 
about one-third of the total bvdliou revenue of the Asiatic 


' The story i.s in all the books 
about Buddhism. Rhys David.s 
{Buiidhint liidin, j}. II) gives refer- 
ences to the Pall authorities. For 
the site and remains of Kapdavastu, 
see Mukherji and V. A. Smith, 


^Inlitjnilies tn the Tarai, Nepal 
(Calcutta, IMOI, being vol. xxvi, 
part 1, of xlrchneul, i^urvey Kep., 
Imp. S»m.v), and Hastings’s Encyd. 
of Religion and Ethics, s. v. 
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provinces. Although the exact limits of the Indian satrapy 
cannot be determined^ we know that it was distinct from 
Aria (Herat), Arachosia (Kandahar), and Gandaria (North- 
western Panjab). It must have comprised, therefore, the 
course of the Indus from Kalabagh to the sea, including the 
whole of Sind, and perhaps included a considerable portion of 
the Panjab east of the Indus. But when Alexander invaded 
the country, nearly tu'o centuries later, the Indus was the 
boundary between the Persian empire and India, and both 
the Panjab and Sind were governed by numerous native 
princes.' In ancient times the courses of the rivers were 
quite different from what they now are, and vast tracts in 
Sind and the Panjah, now desolate, were then rich and 
prosperous.^ This fact largely explains the surprising value 
of the tribute paid by the twentieth satrapy, 
eir. 4TS When Ajfltasatru^s blood-stained life ended {cir. 4T5 b.c.), 
Darsaka succeeded, according to the Piiranas, by a son named 

Darsaka, who was in turn succeeded by his son Udaya.® 

' Voyage of Skylax (Herod, iv, Herodotus will tally. 360 gold 

44). Tlie Peripha, attributed to talents = 4,680 talents of silvers 

Skylax though really written be- the total bullion revenue for the 

tween 338 and SdH u.c., does not Asiatic provinee,s (including a small 

treat of India (Muller, Geogr. Oraeci part of Libya in Africa) was 14,560 

Mmoree, vol. i, pp. xliv, 156-9). silver talents (Cunningham, Coins 

The city of Kaspatyros in the o/ Ancient India, pp. 12, 14, 26, 

Paktymn land (IlaitTw*^ 75), from 3()), 

which Skylax began his voyage, is India is not included in the list 
called Kaspapyros, a city of the of provinces in the Behistun in- 
Gandharians, by Hekataios. The scription of 516 ii.c., but is included 
sitecannotbeideut\fied,anditi6im- in the lists in the Perscpolis and 
possible to say which form of the Naksh-i-Rustani inscriptions. The 
name is correct. Candhara was last-named record, inscribed on the 
the modern Peshawar District and sepulchre of Darius, is the fullest 
some adjacent territory. Kaspa- (Hawlinson, Herodotus, vol. li, p. 
tyros, or Kaspapyros, has nothing 4fl3, note; iv, 177, 207). 
to do with Kashmir, as many writers For the Indian contingent in 

have supposed (Stein, Rajalwran- Xerxes army, clad in cotton gar- 
qini, trans. ii. 3531. For satrapies inents, and armed with cane bows 
see Herod, iii. 88-106, especially and iron-tipped cane arrows, see 
94. The Buboic talent weighed Herod, vii. 65. The fact that the 
57-6 lb. avoirdupois; 360 talents = Indian troops used iron in 480 n. c. 
20,736 lb., which, assuming silver is worth noting, 
to be worth five shillings (quarter * Raverty, ‘ The Mihran of Sind 
of a sovereign) an ounce, or £4 per and its Tributaries ’ (J A. 8. J}., 
lb., and the ratio of silver to gold 1892, part 1, esp. pp. 301, 311, 340, 
to be as 13 to 1, would be worth 361, 375, 377, 435, 489). 

£1,078,272. If the Euboic talent “The name Udiwa has variant 
be taken as equivalent to 78, not forms, Udayana, Udaya^va, &c., 
70, minae, the figures given by in the Puranas. The Buddhists 
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The Buddhist books erroneously omit the intermediate name, 
and represent Udaya as the son and immediate successor of 
Ajatasatru. The reality of the existence of Darsaka, as king 
of Magadha, with his capital at Bajagriha, is established by 
the discovery of a play named Vasavadatta, written by 
Bhasa, perhaps in the third century after Christ, which 
represents Darsaka as the contemporary of Udayana, king of 
Vatsa, and Mahasena, king of Avanti, or Ujjain.^ 

The reign of Udaya may be assumed to have begun about Udaya, 
460 B.c. The tradition that he built Pataliputra, or more 
accurately, the adjoining town of Kusuniapura, is all that is “ c. 
known about him. 

His successors, Nandivardhana and Mahanandin, according ’'tu b-c. 
to the Puranic lists, are still more shadowy, mere mminis 
umbrae, and the long reigns attributed to them, of forty (or 
forty-two) and forty-three years respectively, total eighty- 
three or eighty-five years, are not likely to be correct. 
Mahanandin, the last of the dynasty, is said to have had by 
a Sudra, or low-caste, woman a son named Maliapadma 
Nanda, who usurped the throne, and so established the 
Nanda family or dynasty. This event may be dated in or 372 u.c, 
about 372 b.c. 


call him Udayi Bliadda (Udayi- 
bhadraka), and represent linn as 
the son of AjritaSatru, whose grand- 
son he was, according to the 
Pnriinas (Mahi'irnmSa, ch. iv ; 
Dulra, in RockhiU, Life of ihe Bud- 
dha, p. 91 j Rhys Davids, Bialoyaes 
(1899), p. 68). The building of 
the city of Patelipiitra, or ‘ Kusuina- 
pnra, on the south bank of the 
Ganges, in his fourth year', by 
Udaya is asserted by the Vayu 
Purana. Th'is statement md'icatcs 
that kusuniapura, the oldest settle- 
ment, was on the bank of the 
Ganges, at an appreciable distance 
from the later capital, PuUliputra, 
on the Son. 

' The daughter of Mahasena was 
queen of king Udayana, whose 
realm of Vatsa probably was iden- 
tical with KauiSmbT. Padmavati 
was sister of king Darsaka, and Pra- 
dyota, king of Avanti, presumably 


a .son of Mali.ascna, is represented 
ns .seeking her hand for his own son 
(Jacobi, transl. of VosamdaUii. in 
Inlei n. HovaUchr.fur Wiesenechaft, 
March, 1913). The discovery goes 
a long way to support the autho- 
rity of the Puranic lists as against 
the muddled account of the Malul- 
to which Professor Geiger 
does ‘ not hesitate to give the pre- 
ference wholly and unreservedly ’. 
The learned Professor proceeds to 
say : ' Again, m the Puranas yet 
another king, called Darsaka, &c., 
is inserted between Ajatasatru and 
Udayin. That is certainly an error. 
The Pali canon indubitably asserts 
that UdSyibhadda was the son of 
Ajatasatru and probably also his 
successor ’ (transl. Mahdvaihia, 
1912, pp. xliv, xlv). Many ‘ indu- 
bitable assertions’, unfortunately, 
are not true 
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The At this point all our authorities become unintelligible and 

Nandas. iji^redible. The Puianas treat the Nanda dynasty as con- 
sisting of two generations only, Mahapadina (eighty-eight 
years) and liis eight sons (twelve years), of whom the first 
was named Sukalpa, ndth variants.' These two generations 
are supposed to have reigned for a century, which is difficult 
to believe. The Jains, doing still greater violence to reason, 
extend the duration of the dynasty to 155 years, while the 
Buddhist Mahavamsa, Dlpavanisa, and Asokavadana deepen 
the confusion by hopelessly muddled and contradictory 
stories not wortli repeating. Some powerful motive must 
have existed for the distortion of the history of the so-called 
‘ Nine Nandas ’ in .'ill forms of the tradition, but it is not 
easy to make even a plausible guess at the nature of that 
motive. 

Greek The Greek and Roman historians, who derived their 
accounts, information from cither Megasthenes or the companions of 
Alexander, and thus rank as contemporary witnesses reported 
at second-hand, throw a little light on the real history. 
When Alexander was stopped in his advance at the Hyphasis 
3-^6 a. c. in 326 B.C., he was informed by a native chieftain named 
Bliagala or Bliagela, whose statements were confirmed by 
Poros, that the king of the Gangaridae and Prasii nations 
on the banks of the Ganges vvas named, as nearly as the 
Greeks could catch the unfamiliar sounds, Xandrames or 
Agrammes. This monarch was said to command a force of 

20.000 horse, 200,000 foot, 2,000 chariots, and 3,000 or 

4.000 elephants. Inasmuch as the capital of the Prasii 
nation undoubtedly was Pataliputra, the reports made to 
Alexander can have referred only to the king of Magadha, 
who must have been one of the Nandas mentioned in native 
tradition.^ The reigning king was alleged to be extremely 

^ Some MSS. of the Puraiias of Curtius as Bhagala is due to 
state the length of Mahapadraa’s M. Sylvam I.t;vi(jo»rreal 
reign n.s twenty-eight years only, p. 239). The name BhagGu is still 
but apparently all assert that the often heard in Northern India, 
dynasty lasted for a hundred years. The names of the Gangaridae and 

^ Curtius.Bk.ix.ch. 2; Diodorus, Prasii are corrupted in some texts 
Bk. XVII, eh. 93. The interpretation (McCrindle, Alexander, notes Cc 
of the name Phegelas in the text and D d). 
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unpopular, owing to his wickedness and base origin. He 
was, it is said, the son of a barber, who, having become the 
paramour of the queen of the last legitimate sovereign, con- 
trived the king’s death, and, under pretence of acting as 
guardian to his sons, got them into his power, and extermi- 
nated the royal family. After their extermination he begat 
the son who was reigning at the time of Alexandei^’s cam- 
paign, and who, ‘ more worthy of his father’s condition than 
his own, was odious and contemptible to his subjects.’ ^ 

This story confirms the statements of the Puranas that the Indian 
Nanda dynasty was of ambiguous origin and comprised only traditions, 
two generations. The oldest Piirana brands the first Nanda, 
Mahfipadma, as a prince, ‘ urged on by prospective fortune,’ 
whose reign marked the end of the Kshatriya, or high born, 
kings, and the beginning of the rule of those of low degree, 
ranking as Sudras. The Mabaviimsa, when it dubs the last 
Nanda by the name of Dhana or ‘Riches’, seems to hint at 
an imputation of avariciousness against the first Nanda ; and 
the Chinese pilgrim Hiuen Tsang also refers to the Nanda 
Raja as the reputed possessor of great wealth.® 

By putting all the hints together wc may conclude with Summary, 
tolerable certainty that the Nanda family really was of base 
origin, that it acquired power by the assassination of the 
legitimate king, and retained possession of the throne for 
two generations only. Tlie great military power of the 
usurpers, as attested by Greek testimony, was the result of 
the conquests effected by Bimbisara and Ajatasatru, and 
presumably continued by their successors; but the limits of 
the Nanda dominions cannot be defined, nor can the dates of 
the dynasty be determined with accuracy. It is quite certain 
that the two generations did not last for a hundred and 
fifty-five, and improbable that they^ lasted for a hundred, 

' Agrammes (Curtiu<i, Bk. ix, ’ The five sttipan near Pataliputra 
ch. 2), Xandrames (Diodorus, Bk. ascribed to Asoka were attributed 
xvii, ch. 93). All the Hindu and by another tradition to Nanda 
Greek versions of the story are Itajo, and supposed to be his trea- 
collected in H. H. Wilson’s Preface sunes (Beal, ii, 94'). In the JfMtird- 
to the Mudrii-Jialciihaga {Theatre of Jidkehata, Act I, Chanakya speaks 
the IlindMa, ii, pp. 129-50). The with contempt of the ‘avaricious 
tales in the Vj-ihat - Kama and soul ’ of Nanda. 

Mackenzie MSS. are mere folk-lore. 
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years ; but it is impossible to determine their actual duration.^ 
The period of fifty years has been assumed as being credible 
and fitting into the chronological scheme, which does not 
give room for a dynasty lasting a century. 

However mysterious the Nine Nandas may be — if, indeed, 
they really were nine — there is no doubt that the last of 
them was deposed and slain by Chandragupta Maurya, who 
seems to have been an illegitimate scion of the family.^ 
There is no difficulty in believing the tradition that the 
revolution in\’olved the extermination of all related to the 
fallen monarch, for revolutions in the East are not effected 
without much shedding of blood. Nor is there any reason 
to discredit the statements that the usurper was attacked by 
a confederacy of the northern powers, including Kashmir, 
and that the attack failed owing to the Machiavellian in- 
trigues of Chandragupta ’s Brahman adviser, who is variously 
named Chanakya, Kautilya, or Vishnugupta, But it would 
not be safe to rely on the details given in our only authority, 
a play written centuries after the events referred to ; nor 


‘ The longest recorded duration 
for two generations of kings is found 
in the history of Onssa. Inscrip- 
tions establish that Choraganga 
reigned from 998 to 1069 Saka, 
equivalent approximately to a.d. 
1076-1 147, and that he was suc- 
ceeded by four sons, who reigned 
until A.n. 1198. Those figures 
give about years for five reigns 
and two generations (M. M. Cha- 
kravarti, ‘ Chronology ofthe Eastern 
Ganga Kings of Onssa,’ J. A. S. It., 
part I, vol. Ixxii (1903). 

’ Nanda Raja is mentioned twice 
in the mutilated Prakrit inscription 
at Udayagiri of the Jain king of 
Kalmga, named Siri Kharavcla 
Mahamegha-vahana. The record, 
unfortunately much damaged, is a 
chronicle of the reign of that mon- 
arch, who in his second year sent 
a large army to the west without 
heeding Satakani (i.e.,the Andhra 
king), and in his fifth year repaired 
an aqueduct which had not been 
used for 103 years smee the time of 
the Nanda king or kings. The 
second reference to the Nandas is 


obscure, but the mention of 103 
years gives a chronological datum. 
There is no other date in the in- 
scription, of which the most trust- 
worthy account is that by Prof. 
Luders in Ef. Jnd . , x, App. p. 1 60, in 
‘ List of BrahinT Inscriptions.’ He 
gives references to earlier interpre- 
tations and comments, If we as- 
sume 3^U B. c. as the end of the 
Nanda dynasty, the fifth year of 
Kharavcla would be 103 years later, 
namely 219 ii.c., and his accession 
should; be placed about 22.3 ii. c. 
Satakani, accordingly, would have 
been reigning at that time. 

Sir G. Grierson informs me that 
the Nandas were reputed to be 
bitter enemies of the Brahmans, 
and that their reign was therefore 
excluded from chronological com- 
putation by the poet Chand in the 
twelfth century, who used the A.- 
nanda (‘ without Nanda ’) form of 
the Vikrama era, less by ninety or 
ninety-one than the ordinary reckon- 
ing. The word ‘nanda’ seems to 
be used as equivalent to ‘ nine ’ 
(100-9 = 91). 
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would there be any use in recounting the wondrous tales, 
mostly belonging to the world’s common stock of folk-lore, 
which have been recorded in various books, and relate the 
miracles attendant upon the birth and youth of Chandragupta, 
the first universal monarch of India.^ 

His accession to the throne of Magadha may be dated with 
practical certainty in 322 n. c. The dominions of the Maga- 
dha crown M'cre then extensive, certainly including the terri- 
tories of the nations called Prasii and Gangaridae by the 
Greeks, and probably comprising at least the kingdoms of 
Kosala, Tirhut or North Bihar, and Benares, as well as Anga 
and Magadha proper or South Bihar. Three or four years 
before the revolution at Pataliputra, Alexander had swept like 
a hurricane through the Panjnb and Sind, and it is said that 
Chandragupta, then a youth, had met the mighty Macedonian.* 
Whether that anecdote be true or not, and I see no reason 
to doubt its truth, it is certain that the troubles consequent 
upon the death of Alexander in the summer of 323 b.c. gave 
young Chandragupta his opportunity. He assumed the com- 
mand of the native revolt against the foreigner, and destroyed 
most of the Macedonian garrisons. The language of our 
authorities seezns to imply that the destruction of the Nanda 
royal family preceded the attack on the foreign settlements 


’ The Mudra-Ilakshasa play gives 
a very interesting and detailed ac- 
count of the revolution. Scholars 
used to believe that the play dates 
from the seventh century (Rapson, 
J. 11. A.S.,] !)00, p. .535). Jacobi, ob- 
serving that some MSS. substitute 
the name of Avantivarman for that 
of Chandragupta, held that it was 
performed before Avantivarman of 
Kashmir on Dec. 2, 8fi(> (J'iennn 
Or. J., vol, ii (18H8), p. 213'. But 
Hillebrandt, Speyer, and Tawney 
affirm it to be much older, and cer- 
tainly anterior to the earliest recen- 
sion of the Panchatantra and to 
Bhartrihari who died in a.d. 651. 
It is suggested that the play may 
have been composed in the time of 
Chandra-gupta II, about a. d. 400. 
I agree with Prof. Hillebrandt that 
the author • scheint auf sehr genau- 


en Nachrichten’zii fussen und sehr 
weit an die urspriingliche Tradition 
des Hofes heranziireichen ; ’ that is 
to say, that the plot is based on 
accurate information and ancient 
court tradition (reprint from cW. 
.lahresber. d. Srhlfshchen OeneUach. 
fur rat art. CuUur,}\i\y, 1908, p. 29). 
Prof. Tawiicy’s remarks are in 
J.P.A.S., 1908, p. 910. 

“ Plutarch, of AUarnnder, 

oh. Ixii. The words of Plutarch are : 
— ‘Androkottos himself, who was 
then but a youth, saw Alexander 
himself, and afterwards used to 
declare that Alexander could easily 
have taken possession of the whole 
country, since the king was hated 
and despised by his subjects for 
the wickedness of his disposition 
and the meanness of his origin’ 
(McCrindle’s transL). 


Accession 
of Chan- 
dragupta, 
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Duration 
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in the basin of the Indus. The revolution was not com- 
pleted in a moment, it being clear that the various stages 
occupied at least a year. When all opposition had been 
crushed by force or circumvented by guile, Chandragupta, 
In the vigour of his early manhood, stood forth as the un- 
questioned master of Northern India.* But before the story 
of the deeds of Chandragupta Maurya and the descendants 
who succeeded him on the throne of Magadha can be told, 
we must pause to unfold the wondrous tale of the Indian 
adventure of ‘ Philip’s warlike son ’. 


APPENDIX C 

Chronology of the /Sedhmaga and Kanda Dyjiaxtiex. 

Although the discrepant traditionary materials available do 
not permit the determination with accuracy of the chronology 
of the Sai^unaga and Nanda dynasties, it is, I venture to think, 
possible to attain a tolerably close approximation to the truth, 
and to reconcile some of the traditions. The fixed point from 
which to reckon backwards is the year !-!22 b.c., the date for the 
accession of Chandragupta Maurya, winch is certainly correct, 
with a possible error not exceeding three years. The second 
principal datum is the list of ten kings of the ^ai^unaga dynasty 
as given in the oldest historical entries in the Puranas, namely, 
those in the Maixyu and the I’dyii, the general correctness of 
which is confirmed by several lines of evidence ; and the third 
is the probatile date of the de.ath of Buddha. 

Although the fact that the ^lifiuniiga dynasty consisted of ten 
kings may he admitted, neither the duration assigned by the 
Puriinas to the dynasty as a whole, nor that allotted to certain 
reigns, can he aecejited. Experience proves that in a long series 
ail average of twenty-five years to a generation is rarely attained, 
and that this average is still more rarely exceeded in a senes of 
reigns as distinguished from generations. 


‘ ‘ Siquidem occupato regno, po- 
puluni quemabexterna dominatione 
vmdicaverat, ipse [«cii. Sandracot- 
tusj servitio preraebat. . . Molien- 
ti deinde bellum adversus prae- 
fectos Alexandn . . . Sic acquisito 
regno, Sandraeottus ea tempestate, 
qua Seleucus futurae niagnitudinis 
lundamenta iaciebat, Indiaiu possi- 
debat’ (Justm, xv, i). The lan- 
guage does not state the order of 


events quite clearly, but the word 
deinde seems to imply that the 
palace revolution at Pataliputra 
preceded the attack on Alexander’s 
governors. In Mudrn-ltnhxhasa, 
Act iv, Malayaketu, the hiU chief- 
tain, observes 

‘Nine months have over us 
passed since that sad day 
My father perished.’ 
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The English series of ten reigns from Charles II to Victoria 
inclusive, 1649-1901 (reckoning the accession of Charles II from 
the death of his father in 1649), occupied 252 years, and included 
the two exceptionally long reigns of George III and Victoria, 
aggregating 124 years. The resultant average, 25' 2 years per 
reign, may be taken as the maximum possible, and consequently 
252 years are the maximum allowable for the ten SaiSunaga 
reigns. The Puranic figures of 321 (Matsya) and 332 (Vayii) 
years, obtained by adding together the durations of the several 
reigns, may be rejected without hesitation as being incredible. 

The Matsya account concludes with the statement, ‘ These will 
be the ten SaiSunaga kings. The ^iSunSgas will endure 360 
years, being kings with Kshatriya kinsfolk.’ Mr. Pargiter sug- 
gests that the figures '360’ should be interpreted as '163’. 

If that interpretation be accepted the average length of reign 
would be only l6 3, and it would be difficult to make Buddha 
(died cir. 487) contemporary with Bimbisara and Ajata&atru. 

It is more probable that the dynasty lasted for more than 
two centuries. 

As stated in the text, the traditional periods assigned to the Anterior 
Nanda dynasty of either 100 or 155 years for two generations 
cannot be accepted. A more reasonable period of fifty years “ ‘ 

may be provisionally assumed. We thus get 302 (252 -(-50) 
as the maximum admissible period for the Saifeunaga and Nanda 
dynasties combined ; and, reckoning backwards from the fixed 
point, 322 D.C., the year 624 u.c. is found to be the earliest possible 
date for Sihmaga, the first king. But of course the true date may 
be, and probably is, somewhat, later, because it is extremely un- 
likely that twelve reigii-s (ten Saifiunaga and two Nanda) should 
have attained an average of 25-16 years 

The reigns of the fifth and sixth kings, Bimbisara or Sremka, Probable 
and Ajata^atru or Ktinika, w-ere w-ell remembered owing to the actual 
wars and events in religious history which marked them. We 
may therefore assume that the lengths of those reigns were 
known more or less accurately, and are justified in accepting 
the concurrent testimony of the Vdyu and Matsya Puranas, that 
Bimbisara reigned for twenty-eight years. 

Ajata^atru is assigned twenty-five, or twenty-seven years by 
different Puranas, and thirty-two years by Tibetan and Cejdonese 
Buddhist tradition. I assume the correctness of the oldest Puranic 
list, that of the Matsya, and take his reign to have been twenty- 
seven years. The real existence of Dar^aka (erroneously called 
VamSaka by the Matsya') having been established by Bhasa’s 
Vasavadatld, his reign may be assigned twenty-four years, as 
in the Matsya. Udaya, who is mentioned in the Buddhist 
books, and is said to have built Pataliputra, is assigned thirty- 
three years by the Puranas, which may pass. 

The fdyu and Matsya Puranas respectively assign eighty-five 
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and eighty-three years to the sum of the reigns of kings numbers 
!) and 10 together. These figures are improbably high, and it is 
unlikely that the two reigns actually occupied more than fifty 
years. The figure 46 is assumed. 

The evidence as far as it goes, and at best it does not amount 
to much, indicates that the average length of the later reigns 
was in excess of the normal figure. We may assume, therefore, 
that the first four reigns, about which nothing is known, must 
have been comparatively short, and did not exceed some seventy 
or eighty years collectively. An assumption that these reigns 
were longer would unduly prolong the total duration of the 
dynasty, the beginning of which must be dated about 600 b.c., 
or a little earlier. 

The existence of a great body of detailed traditions, which are 
not mere niytliological legends, sufficiently establishes the facts 
that both Mahavira, tlie .Jam leader, and Gautama Buddha were 
contemporary to a considerable extent with one another and with 
the kings Bimbisara and Ajata&itru.’ 

Tradition also indicates that Mahavira predeceased Buddha. 
The deaths of these saints form well-marked epoclis in the history 
of Indian religion, and are constantly referred to by ecclesiastical 
writers for chronological purposes. It might therefore be ex- 
pected that the traditional dates of the two events would supply 
at once the desired clue to the dynastic chronology. But close 
examination of conflicting traditions raises difficulties. The year 
527 (528-7) u.r, the most commonly quoted date for the death 
of Mahavira, is merely one of several traditionary dates,® and it 
seems to be impossible to reconcile tlie .Jam traditions either 
among themselves or with tlie known approximate date of 
Chandragupta. 

The variety of dates assigned for the death of Buddha is almost 


'Jacobi, Introd., f!. B. E., vols. 
XXII, xlv ; tlie vi.sit of Kuniya 
(AjataSatru'j is alluded to in § 1, 
p. 9, of the Jain Umisa</a Dcuido 
{Bihl. Ind.,eA. and trans. Hoerule'), 
and in the Buddhist Ihilva (^Rock- 
hill, Life of the Buddha, p. 104). 
Dr. Hocrnle has kindly supplied 
these references. 

® Burgess, Jnd. Ant., ii, 139. 
Hoernle (ibid, xx, 360) discusses 
the contradictory Jain dates, and 
observes that although the Diguni- 
bara and Svetambara sects agree 
in placing the death of Maliavira 
470 years before Vikrama, whose 
era begins in 58 ii. c., the Digam- 
baras reckon back from the birth, 
and the ^vetambaras from the ac- 


cession of Vikrama. The books 
indicate that 551, or 543, or 587 
B c. may be regarded as the tradi- 
tional date. See also ibid, ii, 363 ; 
ix, 1.58 ; XI, 245 ; xiii, 279 ; xxi, 57 ; 
and xxiii, 169, for further discussion 
of Jain chronology. Note especially 
the statements that Sthulauhadra, 
ninth successor of Mahavira, who 
was mintrin of the ninth Nanda, 
died either 215 or 219 years after 
the death of Mahavira, the same 
year in which Nanda was slain by 
Chandragupta (ibid, xi, 246). Me- 
rutuhga dates Pushyamitra, who 
came to the thonie cir. 185 b.c., 
in the period 323-53 after Maha- 
vira (Weber, Sacred Lit. of the 
Jaim, p. 133). 
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past counting.' Three independent arguments confirm the ap- 
proximate true date as being 487 or 486 b.c. ; — 

(1) The ‘dotted record’ kept up at Canton until a.d. 489 
showed 975 dots up to that year ; 975 — 489=486 (Takakusu, J. 
R. A.S., 1905, p. 51). 

(2) Paramartha, autlior of tlie Life of Vasuhandhu, places the 
teachers Vrisha-gana and Vindhya-vasa, who flourished in the fifth 
century after Christ, as living in the tenth century after the 
Nirvana (487 + 413 = 900). 

(3) One form of the Khotan tradition places Dharma Asoka 
250 years after the Nirvana of Buddha, and makes him contempo- 
rary with the Chinese emperor, She-hwang-ti, the builder of the 
Great Wall, who came to the throne in 246 b.c., became ‘ uni- 
versal emperor ' in 221, and reigned until 210 (Sarat Chandra 
Das, J. A. S. B., part 1, 1886, pp. 193—203; Tchang, Synchro- 
nismes chinois). 

Assuming the death of Buddha to have occurred about 487 b.c., 
the necessary inference follows tliat Ajata^atru had begun to 
reign before that year, and a definite chronological datum for the 
SaiSunaga dynasty is thus obtained. 

I have read carefully Professor Geiger’s Introduction to his 
translation of the Mahavamsa (1912), but find no reason to alter 
my opinions on the matters m controversy between us. Tlie case 
of king Dar^aka (u/i/e, p. 39) illustrates the inferiority of the 
MnMvaihsa list of early Indian kings as compared with the 
Puranic list. I still disbelieve in Kalasoka. Traditions preserved 
in Magadlia should be more trustworthy than those recorded at 
a later date by monks in distant Ceylon. 

It is impossible to fix precise dates for the pre-Maurya kings. 
The following table assumes the correctness of their names and 
order as given in the oldest Puranic lists, those of the Matsya 
and Vayu, but no reliance can be placed on the recorded length 
of the reigns. Some may be correct, while it is certain that 
some are erroneous. 


* The variant dates for the death 
of Buddha given by the Chinese 
and other authorities are too nume- 
rous and well known to need 
citation. Dr. Fleet at one time 
held 482 u c. to be ‘ the most prob- 
able and satisfactory date that wc 
are likely to obtain ’ (.4. R A. S , 
1906, p. 667). Everybody now 
seems to be agreed that the event 


occurred between 490 and 480 u. c.. 
while nobody upholds the Ceylonese 
traditional date of 544 or 54;t n. c. 
483 is now preferred by Dr. Fleet 
and Prof, Geiger. 

^ Other forms of the 'Pibetan 
tradition are given by Sarat C hand ra 
Das, I.C., and by Itockhill, JAfe of 
the liudditu, pp. 233, 237, 
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CHRONOLOGY (APPROXIMATE) OF ^AISUNAGA 
AND NANDA DYNASTIES 


Serial King 

Ko. (Matsya Purdna). 


6a.isunaga 
, DyNASTY. 

1 Sir^unaj^a . . . 

2 Kakararna . . 

3 Kshemadharman 

i Ksheraajit or 

Kshatraujas . 

a Bimbisara . . 


6 Ajata^atru . . 

7 Dartiaka , , , 
« UdasinorUdaya 


9 Nandivardhana . 
10 Mahanandin . . 

Total . 
Average . 


Nanoa Dykasty. 

11 I Mahapadma, &c., 

12 ( 9 ; 2 generations 


Maurya 

Dynasty. 

13 Chandragupta . 


Length of 
Reign. 

(MateyaP.) 

Probable 
date of 
Accession. 


B.C. 

40i 

26 

36 1-26 

'^602 

24 


28 

e. 530 

27 

c. 502 

24 

0. 475 


c. 451 


?H8 

321 

c. 230 

321 

230 


(maximum 

possible) 

25-0 

1 100 

i'372 

24 

322 


Remarks. 


Nothing known. 


e. 530 Built New Rajagriha ; an- 
nexed Anga ; contempo- 
rary with Mahavira and 
Gautama Buddha. 

c. 502 Parricide ; death of Bud- 
dha, 487 ; built fort of 
Patohputra ; wars with 
Kosala and Vaisali. 

0 . 475 See Vdsavadattii of Bhasa, 


near Pataliputra. 

Nothing known ; reigns 
probably shorter in real- 
ity ; 46 years allowed. 

The Matsya assigns either 
300 or 163 (Pargiter, p. 
69) to the dynasty, as a 
whole. 


50 years allowed. 






CHAPTER III 

ALEXANDER'S INDIAN CAMPAIGN: 
THE ADVANCE 


Alexander the Great, having completed the subjuga- April, 
tion of Bactria, resolved to execute his cherished purpose of p^sg^ageof 
emulating and surpassing the mythical exploits of Dionysos, Hinda 
Heraklcs, and Semiramis by effecting the conquest of India, 

Towards the close of spring in the year 327 b.c., when the 
sun had sufficiently melted the snows, he led his army, in- 
cluding perhaps fifty or sixty thousand Europeans, across 
the lofty Khawak and Kaoshan passes of the Hindu Kush, 
or Indian Caucasus, and after ten days’ toil amidst the 
mountains emerged in tlie rich valley now known as the 
Koh-i-Daman.^ 

Here, two years earlier, before the Bactrian campaign, be Alexan- 
had founded a town, named as usual, Alexandria, as a strate- “"der 
gical outpost to secure his intended advance. Tlie governor Caucasus, 
of this town, whose administration had been a failure, was 
replaced by Nikanor, son of Parnienion, tlie king’s intimate 
friend ; the population u’as recruited by fresh settlers from 
the surrounding districts ; and the garrison was strengthened 
by a reinforcement of veterans discharged from the ranks of 
the expeditionary force as being unccjual to tlie arduous 
labours of the coming campaign." 


1 'l^TjKoi/Tos ri^Tj Tcv ^pos (Arriaul ; 
i e. late in April, or early in May. 
For identification of the pas-ses see 
Holdich, Jlepart of the Pnmh 
boundary Commiggion, pp. ^9, 30. 
The height of the Khawak Pas.s, as 
marked on the India Office map of 
India, IS 13,900 feet. The strength 
of the force that crossed the Hindu 
Kush is not known. The statement 
of Plutarch {Alexander, ch. Ixvi) 
that his hero entered India with 
120,000 foot and 1.5,000 hor.se may 
or may not be correct, and is open 
to much variety of interpretation. 


^ Alexandria ‘ under the Cau- 
casus ’.or *111 the Paropanisadai 
to distinguish it from the numerous 
other towns of the same name. The 
exact position cannot be deter- 
mined, but its site mny be marked 
by the extensive rums at Opian or 
Houpian, near Chiirikar, some 
thirty miles northward from Kabul. 
The old identification with Bniniaii 
I.S certainly erroneous (McCrindle, 
Inraeton of India Iry Alexander the 
Oreal, 2nd ed., p. 58, and note A ; 
Cunningham, Anc. Geog. India, 
pp. 21-6}. Von Schwarz identifies 


1636 


E 
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Nikaia. The important position of Alexandria, which commanded 
the roads over three passes, having been thus secured, in 
accordance with Alexander’s customary caution, the civil 
administration of the country between the passes and the 
Kophen, or Kabul, river was provided for by the appoint- 
ment of Tyriaspes as satrap. Alexander, when assured that 
his communications were safe, advanced with his army to 
a city named Nikaia, situated to the west of the modern 
Jalalabad, on the road from Kabul to India,' 

June or Here the king divided his forces. Generals Hephaistion 

•I?!}"’ and Perdikkas were ordered to proceed in advance with 
327 B c, ^ 

Hephai- three brigades of infantry, half of the horse guards, and the 
Perdik"^ whole of the mercenary cavalry direct to India, They were 
kas. required to reach the Indus, and occupy Peiikelaotis, situated 
in the territory now held by the Y usufzi. In all probability 
they marched along the valley of the Kabul river, and not 
through the Khyber Pass. Their instructions were couched 
in the spirit of the Roman maxim — ‘ Par cere subiectis et 
debeUare superbos 

August, Most of the tribal chiefs preferred the alternative of sub- 
Attitude mission, but one named Hasti (Astes) ventured to i-esist, 
of the jjig stronghold, which held out for thirty days, was taken 

chiefs, and destroyed. During this march eastward, Hephaistion 

and Perdikkas were accompanied by the king of Taxila, 
a great city beyond the Indus, wlio had lost no time in 
obeying Alexander’s summons, and in placing his services at 
the disposal of the invader. Other chiefs on the western 
side of the Indus adopted the same course, and, uith the 

Alexandria in the Paropanixadai ‘ The ancient road did not pass 
with Kabul {Alexander dee Orossen through the Khaibar (Khyber) Pass 
Fehhnge in Turkestan, Y>p. 94, lol, (Holdich, The Indian Borderland, 
109). 1801, p. 38) ; Foucher, Aots* wr to 

’ The rival opinions concerning ti^ographie aneienne du Qnndhara 
the site of Nikaia are collected by (Hanoi, 1902, in Bull, de I'kcole Fr. 
McCrindle(op cit. note B). I follow d' Extrfime-Orient). The Khaibar 
General Abbott, who was clearly route probably was used once by 
right, ns Jalalabad marks the spot Mahmud of (jhazni, and certainly 
where the division of the army several times by Babar and HumS- 
would naturally take place. Cer- yun. In the eighteenth century, 
tarn local chiefs, the Sultans of Nadir Shah, Ahmad Sh5h Abdau, 
Pich, claim descent from Alexan- and his grandson, Shah-i-Zam5n, 
der (Raverty, JVotesonA/^hanistan, all passed through the Khaibar 
pp. 48-51). (Raverty, JVoles, pp. 38, 73). 
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help of these native potentates, the Macedonian generals 
were enabled to make satisfactory progress in the task of 
bridging the Indus, which had been committed to them by 
their sovereign. 

Alexander in person assumed the command of the second August, 
corps or division, consisting of the infantry known as hyp- 
aspistSj the foot guards, the Agrianian or Thracian light 327 b. c. 
infantry, the archers, the mounted lancers, and the rest of 
the horse guards. With this force he undertook a flanking flanking 
movement through the difficult hill country north of the 
Kabul river, in order to subdue the fierce tribes which 
inhabited, as they still inhabit, that region ; and thus to 
secure his communications, and protect his army from attacks 
on the flank and rear. The difficulties of the operation due 
to the ruggedness of the country, the fierce heat of summer, 
the bitter cold of winter, and the martial spirit of the hill- 
men, were enormous ; but no difficulties could daunt the 
courage or defeat the skill of Alexander.* 

Although it is absolutely impossible to trace his move- Details of 

meats with precision, or to identify ivith even aiiproximate 

. 1 1.1 1 ’ 1 unknown, 

certainty the tribes which he encountered, or the strongholds 

which he captured and destroyed in the course of some five 

months’ laborious marching; it is certain that he ascended 

the valley of the Kunar or Chitral river for a considerable 

distance. At a nameless town in the hills, Alexander was 

wounded in the shoulder by a dart ; and the incident so 

enraged his troops that all tlie prisoners taken there were 

massacred, and the town was razed to the ground.^ 

‘ ‘AW’ovTf 1891). The guesses of Cunning- 

avTy ovTt ai SvaxoJpiai . . . ouSlv ham and other writers are equally 
dnapov 'AAffdrSpf/ rwv iroAcpi/cwr unsutisfuetory. I do not agree 
f5 8, T< ipfiTjattc (Arrian, Anab. vii, with Mr. Piucott that Alexander 
15). Similar preeautions were not went as far north as Chitral 
required on the south of the line of (./. /f, A S'., 1894, p. 681) ; but at 
march, because the hills there have present it is not possible to deter- 
‘ never afforded suitable ground for mine the point at which he turned 
the collection of fighting bodies of eastwards, and crossed the inoun- 
meninanygreatstrength’(Holdich, tains into Baj.aur. It is, however. 

The Galea of India, p. 9,5). certain that he used one of the 

“ A list of very speculative iden- regular pusses, which necessarily 
tifieations of tribes and places will remain unchanged, and by which 
be found in Bellew’s Ethnography alone B^auf territory can be en- 
of Afghaniatan, pp. 64-76 (Woking, tered. Raverty describes, from 

E 2 
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Second Soon after this tragedy, Alexander again divided his 
diraion of leaving Krateros, ‘ the man most faithful to him, and 

force. whom he valued equally with himself*,’ to complete the 
reduction of tlie tribesmen of tlie Kunar valley; while the 
king in person led a body of picked troops against the 
Aspasians, who were defeated with great slaughter. 

Entry into He then crossed the mountains and entered the valley 
Bajaur. called Bajaur, wdiere he found a town named Arigaion, 

which had been burnt and abandoned by the inhabitants. 
It may have stood at or near the position of Nawagai, the 
present chief town of Bajaur.^ Krateros, having completely 
executed his task in the Kunar valley, now rejoined his 
master; and measures were concerted for the reduction of 
the tribes further east, whose subjugation was indispensable 
before an advance into India could be made with safety. 

Final The Aspasians were finally routed in a second great battle, 

As^a-^ losing, it is said, more than 40,000 prisoners, and 230,000 

stalls. oxen. The perfection of the arrangements by which Alex- 

ander maintained communication with his remote European 
base is strikingly illustrated by the fact that he selected the 
best and handsomest of the captured cattle, and sent them 
to Macedonia for use in agriculture. 

Nysa, A fancied connexion with Dionysos and the sacred Mount 
Nysa of Greek legend gave special interest to the town and 
hill-state called Nysa, which was among the places next 
attacked.^ An attempt to take the town by assault having 
failed by reason of the depth of the protecting river, 
Alexander was preparing to reduce it by blockade when 
the speedy submission of tlie inhabitants rendered further 
operations unnecessary. They are alleged to have craved his 
clemency on the ground that they Mere akin to Dionysos 
and the Greeks, because the ivy and vine grew in their 

native information, two routes from to the Shahr, or capital of Bajaur 

Kabul to Bajaur; and it may well {NoU», pp. 112-18). 

be that Alexander followed the ‘left- ' Anim, Anab. vii, 12, 

hand or eastern one, which goes ’ Holdich, The Gatet of India, 

throughavillagenamedKuzDanahi, 1910, p. 103. 

where two roads diverge, of which “ Curtius (viii, 10), places the sur- 

one leads to Chitral, and the other render of Nysa before the siege of 

Massaga. 
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country, and the triple-peaked mountain which overshadowed 
their town was no other than Mount Meros. Alexander, 
who found such fancies useful as a stimulant to his home-sick 
troops, did not examine the evidence for the kinship with 
Dionysos in too critical a spirit, but was glad to accept the 
Nysaean appeals and to exercise a gracious clemency. 

In order to gratify his own curiosity, and to give some Revels, 
of his best troops a pleasant holiday, he paid a visit to 
tiie mountain, probably that now known as the Koh-i-Mor, 
accompanied by an adequate escort of the companion cavalry 
and foot guards. The chants and dances of the natives, the 
ancestors of the Kafirs of the present day, bore sufficient 
resemblance to the Bacchanalian rites of Hellas to justify the 
claims made by the Nysaeans, and to encourage the soldiers 
in their belief that, although far from home, they had at last 
found a people who shared their religion and might be 
regarded as kinsmen, Alexander humoured the convenient 
delusion and allowed his troops to enjoy, with the help of 
their native friends, a ten days’ revel in the jungles. The 
Nysaeans, on their part, showed their gratitude for the 
clemency which they had experienced by contributing a 
contingent of three hundred horsemen, who remained with 
Alexander throughout the whole period of his advance, and 
w'ere not sent home until October, 326 n.c., when he was 
about to start on his voyage down the rivers to the sea.^ 


' Arrian, Anab. v, 1, vi, 2 ; 
Curtins, viii, 10 ; Justin, xii, 7 ; 
Plutarch, AUj:., ch. Iviii ; Strabo, 
XV, 7-9. The conjectures concern- 
ing the identity of Ny.sa collected 
in McCrindle’s Note G are un- 
satisfactory. Sir H. T. Holdich, 
whose knowledge of the frontier is 
unsurpassed, has been more suc- 
cessful, and has indicated the ap- 
proximate position of Nysa with 
tolerable certainty. •Elsewhere’, 
he writes {Geoor. J. for Jan., IS76), 
‘ 1 have stated my reasons for be- 
lieving that the Kamdesh Kafirs 
who sent hostages to the camp of 
Ghulam Haidar are descendants of 
those very Nysaeans who greeted 
Alexander as a co-rellgionist and 


compatriot, and were kindly treated 
by him in consequence. They had 
been there, in the Suwat country 
bordering the slopes of the Koh-i- 
Mor (“Meros ” of the Classics), from 
such ancient periods that the Make- 
donians coufd give no account of 
their advent ; and they remained 
in the Suwat country till compara- 
tively recent Buddhist times . . . 
The lower spurs and valleys of the 
Koh-i-Mor [are] where the ancient 
city of Nysa (or Nuson) once stood. 
Apparently it exists no longer 
above ground, though it may be 
found in the maps of thirty years 
ago, figuring as rather an important 
place under its old name . . . 
Bacchanalian processions . . . 
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The Assa- Alexander now undertook in person the reduction of the 
tool and formidable nation called the Assakenoi, who were reported to 
await him with an army of 20,000 cavalry, more than 30,000 
infantry, and thirty elephants. Quitting the Bajaur territory, 
Alexander crossed the Gouraios (Panjkora) river, with a body 
of picked regiments, including, as usual, a large proportion 
of mounted troops, and entered the Assakenian tcrritoiy, in 
order to attack Massaga, the greatest city of those parts and 
the seat of the sovereign power. This formidable fortress, 
probably situated not very far to the north of the Malakand 
Pass, but not yet jirecisely identified, was strongly fortified 
by both nature and art.* On tlie east, an impetuous moun- 
tain stream, flowing between steep banks, barred access; 
while, on tlie south and west, gigantic rocks, deep chasms, 
and treacherous morasses impeded the approach of an assail- 
ing force. Where nature failed to give adequate protection, 
art had stepped in, and had girdled the city with a mighty 
rampart, built of brick, stone, and timber, about four miles 
(35 stadia) in circumference, and guarded by a deep moat 
(Q, Curtius, viii, 10). While reconnoitring these formidable 
defences, and considering his plan of attack, Alexander w’as 
again wounded by an arrow. The wound was not very 
serious, and did not prevent him from continuing the active 
supervision of the siege operations, which were designed and 
controlled throughout by his master mind. 

chanting hymns, as indeed they Alexander did not write down the 
are chanted to this day by certain truth in reporting this 
of the Kafirs’ (Holdicli. Tlie Imhan ‘ The Greek and Itoman writers 
itordaWnnd.Methuen.lDOl.pp. !i70, .spell the name variously, as Mas- 
TAe lla(e.in/ln(/ta,I9IO,p.I23). saga, Massaka, Mazaga, and Ma- 
Properly speaking, Meros was the soga, Holdich suggests that the 
name of a single peak of the triple- fortress stood at or near Matakanai 
peaked mountain (TfiKcupui/ior upus). (TAe (fairs nf India, 1910, p. 128). 
The other summits were named M. Fouclier suggests Katgalla (Kat- 
Korasibie and Kondasbc respee- galali), some miles farther north 
tively (Polyainos, I, 1 ; p. 7 m ed (.Sur /a Frmilu're Inda-AfyAane, 
Melbar). The three peaks are visi- Pans, 1901, p. 1J8). Minglaur or 
ble from Peshawar. Compare the Manglawar, which has been pro- 
anecdote of ConoIIy and his * rela- posed as the site and in some re- 
lives. the Kafirs’ (Raverty, Notes, specLs is suitable, lies too much to 
p. 129';, Philostratos (Apollonios, the east. For Manglawar, see 
Bk. 11, ch. 9' avers that ‘the in- Notes on Afghanistan, pp, 

habitants of Nysa deny that Alex- 200, 234- ; Stem, Archasol. Tour in 
ander ever went up the mountain ’, ISmiCr, Lahore, 1898, p. .63 ; Deane, 
and adds that ‘ the companions of J. 11, A. S., 1896, p. 655. 
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Commanded by such a general the meanest soldier becomes storm of 
a hero. The troops laboured with such zeal that within 
nine days they had raised a mole level with the ground 
sufficient to bridge the moat, and to allow the movable towers 
and other engines to approach the walls. The garrison was 
disheartened by the death of their chief, who was killed by 
a blow from a missile discharged by an engine, and the 
place was taken by storm. Kleophis, the consort of the 
slain chieftain, and her infant son were captured, and it is 
said that she subsequently bore a son to Alexander.’ 

The garrison of Massaga had included a body of 7,000 Massacre 
mercenary troops from the plains of India. Alexander, by 
a special agreement, had granted these men their lives on 
condition that they should change sides and take service in 
his ranks. In pursuance of this agreement, they were allowed 
to retire and encamp on a small hill facing, and about nine 
miles (80 stadia) distant from, the Macedonian camp. The 
mercenaries, being unwilling to aid the foreigner in the sub- 
jugation of their countrymen, desired to evade the unwelcome 
obligation which they had incurred, and proposed to slip 
away by night and return to their homes. Alexander, 
having received information of their design, suddenly attacked 
the Indians while they reposed in fancied security and 
inflicted severe loss upon them. Recovering from their sur- 
prise, the mercenaries formed themselves into a hollow circle, 
with the women and children in the centre, and offered 
a desperate resistance, in which the women took an active 
part. At last, the gallant defenders were overpowered by 
superior numbers, and, in the words of an ancient historian, 

' met a glorious death which they would have disdained to 
exchange for a life with dishonour.’ The unarmed camp 
followers and the women were spared.^ 


* Arrian {Anab. iv, 27) speaks 
of ‘the mother and daughter of 
Assak£nos '. Q. Curtius (viii, 10) 
states that ‘ Assacanus, its previous 
sovereign, had lately died, and his 
mother Cleophis now ruled the city 
and the realm ’. He adds that ‘ the 
queen herself, having placed her 
son, still a child, at Alexander’s 
knees, obtained not only pardon 


. . . at all events she afterwards 
gave birth to a son who received 
the name of Alexander, whoever 
his father may have been’. Ap- 
parently, Kleophis must have been 
the widow of the chief who was 
killed in the siege, according to 
Arrian. 

* Arrian, iv, 27 ; Diodorus, 
xvii, 8t ; Curtius, viii, 10. 
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Conunent. This incident, which has been severely condemned by 
various writers, ancient and modern, as a disgraceful breach 
of faith by Alexander, does not seem to have been, as 
supposed by Diodorus, the outcome of implacable enmity 
felt by the king against the mercenaries. The slaughter of 
the contingent was rather, as represented by Arrian, the 
tremendous penalty for a meditated breach of faith on the 
part of the Indians, and, if this explanation be true, the 
penalty cannot he regarded as altogether undeserved. While 
the accession of seven thousand brave and disciplined troops 
would liave been a welcome addition to Alexander’s small 
army, tlie addition of such a force to the enemy in the 
plains would have been a serious impediment to Jiis advance ; 
and he was, I think, justified in protecting himself against 
such a formidable increase of the enemy’s strength. 

Retire- Alexander next captured a town called Ora or Nora, and 
M^beVto occupied an important place named Bazira, the inhabitants 
Aornos. of which, with those of other towns, had retired to the 
stronghold of Aornos near the Indus.* The desire of Alex- 
ander to capture this position, believed to be impregnable, 
was based upon military exigencies, and fired by a legend 
that the demi-god, Herakles, whom he claimed as an ancestor, 
had been baffled by tbe defences. 

Descrip- The mountain, according to Diodorus, was washed on tlie 
Aornos. southern face by the Indus, the greatest of Indian rivers, 
which at this point was very deep, and enclosed by rugged 
and precipitous rocks, forbidding approach from that side. On 
the other sides, as at Massaga, ravines, cliffs, and swamps 
presented obstacles sufficient to daunt the bravest assailant. 
Arrian states that a single path gave access to tlie summit, 
which was well supplied with water, and comprised arable 
land requiring the labour of a thousand men for its cultiva- 
tion. The summit was crowned by a steeply scarped mass 
of rock, which formed a natural citadel, and, doubtless, was 
further protected by art.** 

’ Holdich places Ora and Bazira India, p. loe"). But that position 
at or near Hustaui, betweenMardan seems to me to be too far south, 
and the AmbOla Pass (.PAt Gaiu of " Arrian, Aiia6. iv, 28; Diodorus, 
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Before undertaking the siege of this formidable stronghold, Prelimin- 
Alexander with his habitual foresight, secured his rear by 
placing garrisons in the towns of Ora, Massaga, Bazira, and tions. 
Orobatis, in the hills of Suwat and Buner. 

He further isolated the fortress by personally marching 
down into the plains, probably through the Shahkot Pass,^ 
and receiving the submission of the important city of Peuke- 
laotis (Charsadda), and the surrounding territory, now known 
as the Y usufzl country. During this operation he was assisted 
by two local chiefs. He then made his way somehow to 
Embolima, a small town on the Indus, at the foot of Aornos, 
and there established a depot under the command of Krateros. 

In case the assault should fail, and the siege be converted 
into a blockade, this depot was intended to serve as a 


xviii, 86 ; Curtius, viii, 11 ; Strabo, 
XV, 8. DiflFerent people will neces- 
sarily form different notions of the 
circuit of a mountain mass, as 
they include or exclude subsidiary 
ranges •, but the estimate of Dio- 
dorus that the circuit was 100 
stadia, or 11^ miles, probably is 
nearer the truth than Arrian’s esti- 
mate of atX) stadia. On the other 
hand, Arrian guesses the minimum 
elevation as being 11 stadia, or 
nearly 6,700 feet, which is a more 
reasonable figure than tlie 16 sta- 
dia of Diodorus. All attempts to 
identify the position of Aornos have 
failed. The plausible identification 
with Mahaban was shattered by 
Sir M. A. Stein’s exploration, as re- 
corded in the Ileporl of Jirchaeol. 
Survey Work in the If. W. Frontier 
Province, \ e., for 1004-5. It is diffi- 
cult to believe that the Greek au- 
thors can have been mistaken in 
placing this fortress on the Indus. 
The Greek commanders were 
familiar with that river, which 
they were engaged in bridging. 
The MahSban site fails to satisfy 
the conditions, not only for the 
reasons stated by Sir M. A. Stem, but 
also because, according to Curtius 
(Bk. viii, ch. 12), Alexander, after 
leaving Embolima, which was not 
far from Aornos. did not reach the 
Indus until he had made sixteen 
encampments. That statement im- 


plies a marching distance of at least 
70 or 80 miles even in difficult coun- 
try. I agree with Sir Bindon Blood 
that Aornos must be looked for on 
the Indus, higher up than Maha- 
ban, and perhaps near Baio, which 
is beyond the sharp bend above 
Kotkai. We must remember that 
the Indus washed the southern face 
of the stronghold (see Holdich, The 
Oates of Indui, p. 1211. I think it 
probable that Alexander may have 
marched back tiirough the Arabcla 
Pass, and then turned at or near 
Rustam towards the river. He 
must certainly have taken a wide 
circuit Mr. Merk does not accept 
the evidence that Aornos was on 
the Indus, and would look for it in 
Suwat (Swat) [J. Poy. Soc. of Arts, 
lyn, p. 760). 

Earlier speculations on the subject 
will be found recorded in Appendix 
D of the second edition of this 
work. It is not now necessary to 
reprint that disquisition. 

* The ancient route, as followed 
by Hiuen Tsaiig, ‘est celle qui 
montait de Po-lou-cha aii Svat par 
la passe de Sliahkote, rHatthi-lar, 
ou “ddfile des Elephants” des in- 
digenes actuels, ct le col le plus 
important de ces raoiitagiies, avant 
qu’en 1895 les Anglais n'eussent 
choisi le Malakand pour y faire 
passer leur route stratdgique du 
ChitraJ ' (Foucher, op. cit., p. 40). 
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base for protracted operations should such prove to be 
necessary. 

Having thus deliberately made his dispositions for the 
siege, Alexander spent two days in careful personal recon- 
naissance of the position with the aid of a small force, chiefly 
consisting of light-armed troops. Assisted by local guides, 
whose services were secured by liberal reward, Ptolemy, the 
son of Lagos, secured a valuable foothold on the eastern spur 
of the mountain, where he entrenched his men. An attempt 
made by the king to support him having been frustrated, 
this failure led to a vigorous attack hy the Indians on 
Ptolemy’s entrenchments, which was repulsed after a hard 
fight. 

A second effort made by Alexander to effect a junction 
with his lieutenant, although stoutly opposed by the besieged, 
was successful ; and the Macedonians were now in secure 
possession of the vantage-ground from which an assault on 
the natural citadel could be delivered. 

The task before the assailants was an arduous one, for 
the crowning mass of rock did not, like most eminences, 
slope gradually to the summit, but rose abruptly in the form 
of a steep cone. Examination of the ground showed that 
a direct attack was impossible until some of the surrounding 
ravines should be filled up. Plenty of timber being available 
in the adjoining forests, Alexander resolved to use this 
material to form a pathway. He himself threw the first 
trunk into the ravine, and his act was greeted with a loud 
cheer signifying the keenness of the troops, who could not 
shrink fi-om any labour, however severe, to which their king 
was the first to put his hand. 

Within the brief space of four days Alexander succeeded 
in gaining possession of a small hill on a level with the rock, 
and in thus securing a dominant position. The success of 
this operation convinced the garrison that the capture of the 
citadel was merely a question of time, and negotiations for 
capitulation on terms were begun. 

The besieged, being more anxious to gain time for escape 
than to conclude a treaty, evacuated the rock during the 
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night, and attempted to slip away unobserved in the darkness. 

But the unsleeping vigilance of Alexander detected the 
movement, and partially defeated their plans. Placing 
himself at the head of 700 picked men, he clambered up the 
cliff the moment the garrison began to retire and slew many. 

In this way the virgin fortress, which even Herakles had Mace- 
failed to win, became the prize of Alexander. The king, g^^rUon 
justly proud of his success, offered sacrifice and worship to posted, 
the gods, dedicated altars to Athene and Nike, and built 
a fort for the accommodation of the garrison which he 
quartered on the mountain. The command of this important 
post was entrusted to Sisikottos (Sasigupta), a Hindu, who 
long before had deserted from the Indian contingent attached 
to the army of Bessus, the rebel satrap of Bactria, and had 
since proved himself a faithful officer in the Macedonian 
service. 

Alexander then proceeded to complete the subjugation of Advance 
the Assakeniaiis by another raid into their country, and Indus, 
occupied a town named Dyrta, which probably lay to the 
north of Aornos. This town and the surrounding district 
were abandoned by the inhabitants, who had crossed the 
Indus, and taken refuge in the Abhisfira country, in the 
hills between the Hydaspes (Jihlam) and Akesines (Chinab) 
rivers.'^ He then slowly forced his way through the forests 
down to the bridge-head at Ohind. Although the direct 
distance could not be great, the work of clearing a road 
passable for an army was so arduous that fifteen or sixteen 
marches were required to reach Ilcphaestion’s camp.^ 


’ Variows attempts to identify 
Dyrta have been made without 
success. The position of Abiiisara. 
or ‘ the kingdom of Abisares was 
eorreetly defined for the first time 
by Sir M. A Stem, who writes that 
‘ Darvabhisara [i.e. Darva and 
Abhisara] comprised the whole 
tract of the lower and middle hills 
lying between the Vitasta (, Jihlam 
or Hydaspes) and the Candrabhaea 
(Chinab or Akesines) . . . The hill- 
state of Rampuri (Rajauri) wiis m- 
cluded in Darvabhi.sara . . . One 
passage would restrict the applica- 


tion of the terra to the lower hills 
The small chieftainship of Rajaurl 
and Bhimbhar, the ancient Abhi- 
siira. is now included within the 
limits of the Kashmir State, as 
defined in recent times. AbhisSra 
used to be erroneously identified 
with the Hazara Di.strict, which 
really corresponds with UraSa, or 
the kingdom of Arsakes (Stem, 
Hajataranyim, transl., Bk. i, 180; 
V, 217 ; and McCrindle, op. cit , 
p. 375). The line of march from 
Aornos is not known. 

’ Curtius (vii, 12) is the authority 
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Opinions have differed concerning the location of the 
bridge over the Indus, and most writers have been inclined 
to place it at Attock (Atak), where the river is narrowest. 
But the investigations of M. Foucher have clearly established 
the fact that the bridge, presumably constructed of boats, 
must have been at Ohind or Und, 16 miles above Attock. 
Having arrived at the bridge-head, Alexander sacrificed to 
the gods on a magnificent scale, and gave his army thirty 
days of much needed rest, amusing thetn with games and 
gymnastic contests.’ 

At Ohind Alexander was met by an embassy from Ambhi 
(Ompliis),^ who had then succeeded to the throne of Taxila, 
the great city three marches beyond the Indus. The lately 
deceased king had met the invader in the previous year at 
Nikaia and tendered the submission of his kingdom. This 
tender was now renewed on behalf of his son by the embassy, 
and was supported by a contingent of 700 horse and the 
gift of valuable supplies comprising thirty elephants, 3,000 
fat o.xen, more than 10,000 sheep, and i^OO talents of silver. 

The ready submission of the rulers of Taxila is explained 
by the fact that they desired Alexander’s help against their 
enemies in the neighbouring states. At that moment Taxila 
was at war both with the hill kingdom of Abhisara, and with 
the more powerful state governed by the king whom the 
Greeks called POros, approximately coincident with the 
modern districts of Jihlam, Gujarat, and Sliahpur.® 


for the fifteen or sixteen marehes. 
His words are ; ‘ Having left tins 
pass [? Ambela], he arrived after 
the sixteenth encainpiiient at the 
nver Indus 

^ Arrian, v, 3 ; Diodorus, xvii, 
86. The ancient road to India 
from tlie Kabul river valley followed 
a circuitous route through Puru- 
shapura (Peshawar), Puslikalavatl 
(Peukelaotish Hot] Mardan, and 
Shahbiizgarhi (Po-lu-sha of the 
Chinese), to Und or Ohind. The 
direct route to Attock has been 
made practicable only in modern 
times. Und is the pronunciation 
of the inhabitants of the town which 
is called Ohind by the people of 


Peshawar and Mardan ; the San- 
skrit name was Udabhandapura 
(.Cunningham, ^Indent Oewjraphy, 
p. .58 ; Stem, ltd /at, transl., ii, 336 ; 
Foucher, op. cit., p. 46, with maps). 
Major Raverty considers Uhand to 
be the correct spelling, and this 
form IS the nearest to the Sanskrit. 
_ * The restoration of the name 
Ambhi is due to M. Sylvain L^vi 
{Journal Asiatique for 1H90, p. 234). 

’ Curtins, viii, 18. The country 
of Poros lay between tlie Hydaspes 
(J ihlani) and the Akesmes (Chinab), 
and contained 300 towns (Strabo, 
XV, 29). The Indian form of the 
name or title transcribed as Poros 
by the Greeks is not known. The 
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Spring had now begun, and the omens being favourable, February 
the refreshed army began the passage of the river 
morning at daybreak ; and, with the help of the Taxilan Passage 
king, safely effected entrance on the soil of India, which no I“dus. 
European traveller or invader had ever before trodden.^ 

A curious incident marked the last day’s march to Taxila. Curious 
When four or five miles from the city Alexander was startled 
to see a complete army in order of battle advancing to meet 
him. He supposed that treacherous opposition was about to 
be offered, and had begun to make arrangements to attack 
the Indians, when Ambhi galloped forward with a few 
attendants and explained that the display of force was 
intended as an honour, and that his entire army was at 
Alexander’s disposal. When the misunderstanding had been 
removed the Macedonian force continued its advance and was 
entertained at the city with royal magnificence. 

Taxila, now represented by more than twelve square miles Taxila. 
of ruins to the north-west of Rawalpindi and the south-east 
of Hasan Abdal, was then one of the greatest cities of the 
east, and was famous as the principal seat of Hindu learning 
in Northern India, to which scholars of all classes flocked for 
instruction, especially in the medical sciences.^ 


guess that it might be I’nurara is 
not oouvincing. 

' The chronology is determined 
by Strabo, xv, 17. who states, on 
the authority of Anstoboulos, the 
companion and historian of Alex- 
ander, that ‘ they remained in the 
mountainous country belonging to 
the Aspasioi and to Assakanos 
during the winter. In the begin- 
ning of spring they descended to 
the plains and the great city of 
Taxila, whence they went on to 
the Hydaspes and the land of 
Poros. During the winter they 
saw no rain, but only snow. Ram 
fell for the first time while they 
were at Taxila’. The passage of 
the Indus must therefore be dated 
m February, or at the latest, in 
March, 326 n. c. Mr. Pearson notes 
that ‘ when Burnes was with Ran jit 
Singh at Lahore, the festival of 
spring was celebrated with lavish 


magnificence on the 6th of Feb- 
ruary’ {Jnd. Ant., 1905, p. 2.57). 
The rum at Taxila must have been 
due to a passing storm, because the 
regular rainy season does not begin 
before June. 

’ The name is given by the Greek 
and Roman authors as Taxila 
(TdfiAa', which IS a close transcrip- 
tion of the Pall or Prakrit Takkasi- 
lii. The Sanskrit form is Taksha- 
£ila. The ruins at Sliahdheri, eight 
miles south-east of Hasan Abdal, 
and in the surrounding villages, 
have been roughly surveyed and 
de.scril)ed by Cunningham {R»porU, 
ii, 111-51), but deserve more sys- 
tematic and detailed examina- 
tion, whieh the Archaeological De- 
partment has be^un. The residts 
of three months^ exploration are 
described by Dr. J. H. Marshall, 
C. I .E. , m a lecture entitled ‘ Archae- 
ological Discoveries at Taxila ’, de- 
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Ambhi recognized Alexander as his lord, and received 
from him investiture as lawful successor of his deceased 
father the king of Taxila. In return for the favour shown 
to him by the invader, he provided the Macedonian army 
with liberal supplies, and presented Alexander with eighty 
talents of coined silver ^ and golden crowns for himself and 
all his friends. Alexander, not to be outdone in generosity, 
returned the presents, and bestowed on the donor a thousand 
talents from the spoils of war, along with many banqueting 
vessels of gold and silver, a vast quantity of Persian drapery, 
and thirty chargers caparisoned as when ridden by himself. 
This lavish generosity, although displeasing to Alexander’s 
Macedonian officers, probably was prompted more by policy 
than by sentiment. It purchased a contingent of 5,000 men, 
and secured the fidelity of a most useful ally (Q. Curtius, 
viii, 12 5 Diodorus, xvii, 86 ; Arrian, v. 8), 


livered before the PaiijSb Historical 
Society on Sept. 4, 1913. The 
remains include those of three 
distinct cities, namely, Bfr— Mau- 
rya and pre-Maurya; Sir Kap — 
Indo-Greek, Parthian, and Kad- 
phises 1 ; and Sir Sukh — of the time 
of Kanishka. The stratification 
proves conclusively both that Kan- 
ishka was later than the Parthian 
and Kadphises kings, and that he 
lived in the first or second century 
after Christ. The remains, so far 
as known, seem to be Buddhist, 
but the vestiges of many pre-Bud- 
dhist edifices probably remain un- 
derground. The Buddhist estab- 
lishments were in a state of decay 
when the Chinese traveller Hiuen 
Tsang visited them in the seventh 
century (Beal, i, 13fi-43 ; Watters, 
i, 240), and the kingdom was then 
tributary to Kashmir. The Jataka 
stories are full of references to the 
fame of Taxila as a university town, 
e.g. vol. ii (Rouse’s transl.), 2, 33, 
59, &c. The Susima Jataka places it 
in the kingdom of Gandhara, i. e. of 
Peukelaotis and Peshawar. Most of 
the Jatakas probably are anterior 
to Alexander’s time. The romantic 
history of Apollonius of Tyana, by 
Philostratus, gives many details 
about Taxila in the first century of 


the Christian era, which would be 
extremely interesting if confidence 
could be felt in the truth of the 
alleged facts (Philhmore’s transl., 
Oxford, 1913, Bk. II, chap. 30-43). 
Prof, Flinders Petrie believes in the 
reality of the Indian journey of 
Apollonius, and dates it m a. n. 
43-4 (Personal lUligion in Egypt, 
1909, p. 141). 

' This ‘ coined ’ or ‘ stamped ’ 
silver {signatum argentuni) probably 
consisted of the little flat ingots 
known to numismatists as ‘ punch- 
marked’ pieces, because they are 
not struck with a die, but are 
marked irregularly by small punches 
of various patterns applied at dif- 
ferent times. For accounts of this 
curious coinage, which was used 
throughout India, see Rapson, Jtj- 
dmn Goins, §§ 4-6 ; Cunningham, 
Coins of Ancient India, pp. 54-60, 
pi. I and II, 1, 2 ; and Catal. of 
Coins in the Indian Museum, vol. I, 
pp. 131-43. The punch-marked 
coins follow the monetary system of 
the Achaeraenian dynasty of Persia 
(558-330 B. c. ), as proved by Mon- 
sieur J. A. Decourdemanches (J. 
As., Jan.-F^v. 19)3, pp. 117-32). 
The early copper coinage of Taxila 
is described in the works cited. 
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While Alexander was at Taxila, the hill chieftain of 
Abhisara, who really intended to join Poros in repelling the p^ros. 
invader (Diodorus, xvii, 87), sent envoys who professed to 
surrender to Alexander all that their master possessed. 

This mission was favourably received, and Alexander hoped 
that Poros would display complaisance equal to that of his 
ally. But a summons sent requiring him to do homage and 
pay tribute was met with the proud answer that he would 
indeed come to his frontier to meet the invader, but at the 
head of an army ready for battle. 

Having stayed in his comfortable quarters at Taxila for Advance 
sufficient time to rest his army (Diodorus, xvii, 87), Alex- 
ander led his forces, now strengthened by the Taxilan April, 
contingent and a small number of elephants, eastward to 
meet Poros, who was known to be awaiting him on the 
farther bank of the Hydaspes (Jihlam) river. The march 
from Taxila to Jihlam on the Hydaspes, in a south- 
easterly direction, a distance of about 100 or 110 
miles, according to the route followed, brought the army 
over difficult ground and probably occupied a fortnight.' 

The hot season was at its height, but to Alexander all 
seasons were equally fit for campaigning, and be led his 
soldiers on and on from conquest to contjuest, regardless of 
the snows of the mountains and the scorching heat of the 
plains. He arrived at Jihlam early in May, and found the May, 
river already flooded by the melting of the snow in the hills. 

The boats which had served for the passage of the Indus, 
having been cut into sections and transported on wagons to 
be rebuilt on the bank of the Hydaspes, were again utilized 
for the crossing of that river (Arrian, v, 8). 

In spite of the most elaborate preparations, the problem of Prepara- 
the passage of the Hydaspes in the face of a superior force passage of 
could not be solved without minute local knowledge ; and river. 


' Alexander must have marched 
either by the northern road through 
the Bakr&la Pass, past Rohtas, to 
Jihlam ; or by the road 20 miles 
farther south through the Bunhar 
Pass to Jalalpur. Possibly he 


may have utilized both roads. 
After his arrival at the river bank 
he was free to choose his battle- 
ground (Pearson, ‘ Alexander, Porus 
and the Panjab,’ Ind. Ant., 1905, 
p. 253, with map). 
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Ambhi recognized Alexander as his lord^ and received 
from him investiture as lawful successor of his deceased 
father the king of Taxila. In return for the favour shown 
to him by the invader, he provided the Macedonian army 
with liberal supplies, and presented Alexander with eighty 
talents of coined silver ^ and golden crowns for himself and 
all his friends. Alexander, not to be outdone in generosity, 
returned the presents, and bestowed on the donor a thousand 
talents from the spoils of war, along with many banqueting 
vessels of gold and silver, a vast quantity of Persian drapery, 
and thirty chargers caparisoned as when ridden by himself. 
This lavish generosity, although displeasing to Alexander’s 
Macedonian officers, probably was prompted more by policy 
than by sentiment. It purchased a cojitingent of 5,000 men, 
and secured the fidelity of a most useful ally (Q. Curtius, 
viii, 12 ; Diodorus, xvii, 86‘ ; Arrian, v. 8). 


hvered before the Paiijab Historical 
Society on Sept, ■t, 1913. The 
remains include those of three 
distinct cities, namely, BTr — Mau- 
rya and pre-Maurya ; Sir Kap — 
Indo-Greek, Parthian, and Kad- 
phises 1 1 and Sir Sukh— of the time 
of Kanishka. The stratificabon 
proves conclusively both that Kan- 
ishka was later than the Parthian 
and Kadphises kings, and that he 
lived in the first or second century 
after Christ. The remains, so far 
as known, seem to be Buddhist, 
but the vestiges of many pre-Bud- 
dhist edifices probably remain un- 
derground. Ine Buddhist estab- 
lishments were in a state of decay 
when the Chinese traveller Hiuen 
Tsang visited them in the seventh 
century (Beal, i, 136-43; Watters, 
i, 240), and the kingdom was then 
tributary to Kashmir. The Jataka 
stories are full of references to the 
fame of Taxila as a university town, 
e.g. vol. li (Rouse’s transl.), 2, 32, 
59, &c. The Susima Jiltaka places it 
in the kingdom of Gandhara, i. e. of 
Peukelaotis and Peshiwar. Most of 
the Jatakas probably are anterior 
to Alexander’s time. The romantic 
history of Apollonius of Tyana, by 
Philostratus, gives many details 
about Taxila in the first century of 


the Christian era, which would be 
extremely interesting if confidence 
could be felt in the truth of the 
alleged facts (Phillimore’s transl., 
Oxford, 1912, Bk. II, chap. 20-42). 
Prof. Flinders Petrie believes in tbe 
reality of tlie Indian journey of 
Apollonius, and dates it in a. o. 
43-4 {Ptriorml lUliyion in Egypt, 
1909, p. 141). 

’ 'This ‘ coined ’ or ‘ stamped ’ 
silver {signatum argentum) probably 
consisted of the little flat ingots 
known to numismatists as ‘ punch- 
marked ’ pieces, because they are 
not struck with a die, but are 
marked irregpilarly by small punches 
of various patterns applied at dif- 
ferent tunes. For accounts of this 
curious coinage, which was used 
throughout India, see Rapson, In- 
dian Coine, §5 4-6 ; Cunningham, 
Coins of Ancient India, pp. 54-60, 
pi. I and II, 1, 2; and Catal. cf 
Coins in the Indian Museum, vol. I, 
pp. 131-42. The punch-marked 
coins foUovr the monetary system of 
the Achaemenian dynasty of Persia 
(558-330 B. c.), as proved by Mon- 
sieur J. A. Ilecourdemanches (/. 
As., Jan.-Fdv. 1912, pp. 117-32). 
The early copper coinage of Taxila 
is described in the works cited. 
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While Alexander was at Taxila, the hill chieftain of Raja of 
Abhisara, who really intended to join Poros in repelling the 
invader (Diodorus, xvii, 87), sent envoys who professed to 
surrender to Alexander all that their master possessed. 

This mission was favourably received, and Alexander hoped 
that Poros would display complaisance equal to that of his 
ally. But a summons sent requiring him to do homage and 
pay tribute was met with the proud answer that he would 
indeed come to his frontier to meet the invader, but at the 
head of an army ready for battle. 

Having stayed in his comfortable quarters at Taxila for Advance 
suflScient time to rest his army (Diodorus, xvii, 87), Alex- 
ander led his forces, now strengthened by the Taxilan April, 
contingent and a small number of elephants, eastward to 
meet Poros, who was known to be awaiting him on the 
farther bank of the Hydaspes (Jihlam) river. The march 
from Taxila to Jihlam on the Hydaspes, in a south- 
easterly direction, a distance of about 100 or 110 
miles, according to the route followed, brought the army 
over difficult ground and probably occupied a fortnight.' 

The hot season was at its height, but to Alexander all 
seasons were equally fit for campaigning, and he led his 
soldiers on and on from conquest to conquest, regardless of 
the snows of the mountains and the scorching heat of the 
plains. He arrived at Jihlam early in May, and found the May, 
river already flooded by the melting of the snow in the hUls, 

The boats which had served for the passage of the Indus, 
having been cut into sections and transported on wagons to 
be rebuilt on the bank of the Hydaspes, were again utilized 
for the crossing of that river (Arrian, v, 8). 

In spite of the most elaborate preparations, the problem of Prepara- 
the passage of the Hydaspes in the face of a superior force of 

could not be solved without minute local knowledge ; and river. 


* Alexander must have marched may have utilized both roads, 
either by the northern road through After hia arrival at the nver bank 
the BakrSla Pass, past RohtSs, to he was free to choose his battle- 
Jihlam; or by the road 20 miles ground(PeaTSon,‘ Alexander, Porus 
farther south through the BunhSr and the Panjab,’ Ind, Ant., 1905, 
Pass to JalOlpur. Possibly he p. 253, with map). 
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Alexander was compelled to defer his decision as to the best 
feasible solution until he should have acquired the necessary 
acquaintance with all the local conditions. On his arrival, 
he found the army of Poros, fifty thousand strong, drawn 
up on the opposite bank. It was obvious that the horses of 
the cavalry, the arm upon tvhich the Macedonian commander 
placed his reliance, could not be induced to clamber up the 
bank of a flooded river in the face of a host of elephants, and 
that some device for evading this difficulty must be sought, 
Alexander, therefore, resolved, in the words of Arrian, to 
‘ steal a passage The easiest plan would have been for the 
invader to wait patiently in his lines until October or 
November, when the waters would subside and the river 
might become fordable. Although such dilatory tactics did 
not commend themselves to the impetuous spirit of Alex- 
ander, he endeavoured to lull the vigilance of the enemy by 
the public announcement that he intended to await the 
change of season, and gave a colour of truth to the declara- 
tion by employing his troops in foraging expeditions and 
the collection of a great store of provisions. At the same 
time Ids flotilla of boats continually moved up and down the 
river, and fretpient reconnaissances were made in search of 
a ford. ‘All this,’ as Arrian observes, ‘prevented Poros 
from resting and concentrating his preparations at any one 
point selected in preference to any other as the best for 
defending the passage’ (v, 9). Rafts, galleys, and smaller 
boats were secretly prepared and Iddden away among the 
woods and islands in the upper reaches of the river. These 
preliminaries occupied six or seven weeks, during which time 
the rains had broken, and the violence of the flood had 
increased. Careful study of the ground had convinced Alex- 
ander that the best chance of crossing in safety was to be found 
near a sharp bend in the river about 16 miles marching 
distance above his camp, at a point where his embarkation 
would be concealed by a bluff and an island covered with 
forest. Having arrived at this decision, Alexander acted 
upon it, not only, as Arrian Justly remarks, with ‘ marvellous 
audacity ’, but with consummate prudence and precaution. 
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He left Krateros with a considerable force, including the Beeinnii 
Taxilan contingent of 6,000 men, to guard the camp near Ijg 
Jihlam, and supplied him with precise instructions as to the Reserve 
manner in which he should use this reserve force to support 
the main attack. Half-way between the standing camp and 
the chosen crossing-place three generals were stationed with 
the mercenary cavalry and infantry, and had orders to cross 
the river as soon as they should perceive the Indians to be 
fairly engaged in action. All sections of the army were kept 
in touch by a chain of sentries posted along the bank. 

When all these precautionary arrangements had been Night 
completed, Alexander in person took command of a picked 
force of about 11,000 or 12,000 men, including the foot 
guards, hypaspist infantry, mounted archers, and 5,000 
cavalry of various kinds, with which to effect the passage. 

In order to escape observation, he inarched by night at some 
distance from the bank, and his movements were further 
concealed by a violent storm of rain and thunder which 
broke during the march. He arrived unpei’ceived at the ap- 
pointed place and found the fleet of galleys, boats, and rafts 
in readiness. The enemy had no suspicion of what u’as 
happening until the fleet appeared in the open river beyond 
the wooded island, and Alexander disembarked his force at 
daybreak without opposition. But when he Jiad landed, he 
was disappointed to find that yet another deep channel lay 
in front, which must be crossed. With much difficulty 
a ford was found, and the infantry struggled through breast 
deep ill the stream, while the horses swam with only their 
heads above water. The sole practicable road from the 
camp of Poros involved a wide detour, which rendered 
prompt opposition Impossible, and Alexander was able to 
deploy his dripping troops on the mainland before any 
attempt could be made to stop him. 

Then, when it was too late, the son of the Indian king The 
came hurrying up with 3,000 horse and 120 chariots. This 
inadequate force was speedily routed with the loss of 400 
killed, and of all the chariots. Fugitives carried the dis- 
astrous news to the camp of Poros, who moved out with the 
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bulk of Ills army to give battle, leav'ing a guard to protect his 
baggage against Krateros, who lay in wait on the opposite 
bank. The Indian army deployed on the only ground 
available, the plain now known as Karri, girdled on the north 
and east by low liills, and about 5 miles in width at its broadest 
part. The surface was a firm sandy soil well adapted for 
military movements even in the rainy season. 

A stately force it was with which the Indian monarch 
moved forth to defend his country against the audacious 
invader from the west. Two hundred huge elephants, 
stationed at intervals of not less than a hundred feet from 
one another, and probably in eight ranks, formed the front 
in the centre.^ Tlie chief reliance of Poros was on these 
monsters who would, it was calcidated, terrify the foreign 
soldiers and render the dreaded cavalry unmanageable. Be- 
hind the elephants stood a compact force of 30,000 infantry 
with projections on the wings, and files of the infantry were 
pushed forward in the intervals between the elephants, so 
that the Indian army presented ‘ very much the appearance 
of a city — the elephants as they stood resembling its towers, 
and the mcn-at-arms placed between them resembling 
the lines of wall intervening between tower and tower ’ 
(Diodorus, xvii, 87). Both flanks were protected by cavalry 
with cliariots in front. Tlie cavalry numbered 4,000 and the 
chariots 300. Eacli chariot was drawn by four horses, and 
carried six men, of whom two were archers, stationed one on 
each side of the Achiclc, two were shield-bearers, and two 
were charioteers, who in the stress of battle were wont to 
drop the reins and ply the enemy ivith darts (Q. Curtins, 
viii, 14). 

The infantry were all armed with a broad and heavy two- 
handed sword, and a long buckler of undressed ox-hide. In 
addition to these arms each man carried either javelins or 
a bow. The bow is described as being 

‘ made of equal length with the man who bears it. TJiis 

’ See plan of the battle. The indebted for it to ray eldest son, 
number of ranks is determined by who has plotted the details to 
the limitation of space. The plan scale, 
shows exactly 200 elephants. I am 
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they rest upon the ground, and pressing jigainst it with their 
left foot thus discharge the arrow having drawn the string 
backwards: for the shaft they use is little short of being 
three yards long, and there is nothing which can resist an 
Indian archer’s shot — neither shield nor breastplate, nor any 
stronger defence, if such there be’ (Arrian, Indika, ch. xvi). 

But great as was the power of the Indian bow, it was too 
cumbrous to meet the attack of the mobile Macedonian 
cavalry. The slippery state of tbc surface prevented the 
archers from resting the end of their weapons firmly on the 
ground, and Alexander’s horse were able to deliver their 
charge before the bowmen had completed their adjustments 
(Q. Curtius, viii, 1-t). The Indian horsemen, each of whom 
carried two javelins and a buckler, were far inferior in per- 
sonal strength and military discipline to AIe.xander’8 men 
(.\rrian, Anah. v, 17). 

With such force and such equijjment Poros awaited the 
attack of the greatest military genius whom the world has 
seen. 

Alexander clearly perceived that bis small force would 
have no chance of success in a direct attack upon the enemy’s 
centre, and resolved to rely on the effect of a vigorous cavalry 
charge against the Indian left wing. The generals in 
command of the 6,000 infantry at his disposal were ordered 
to play a waiting game, and to take no part in the action 
until they should see the Indian foot and horse thrown into 
confusion by the charge of cavalry under Alcxaiider’s per- 
sonal cotnmand. 

He opened the action by sending his mounted archers, 
a thousand strong, against the left wing of the Indian army, 
which must have extended close to the bank of the river. 
The archers discharged a storm of arrows and made furious 
charges. They were quickly followed by the Guards led by 
Ale.xander himself. The Indian cavalry on the right wing 
hurried round by the rear to support their hard-pressed 
comrades on the left. But meantime two regiments of 
horse commanded by Koinos, which had been detached by 
Alexander for the purpose, swept past the front of the 
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immobile host of Poros, galloped round its right wing, and 
threatened tlie rear of the Indian cavalry and chariots. 

While the Indian squadrons were endeavouring to effect 
a partial change of front to meet the impending onset from 
the rear, tliey necessarily fell into a certain amount of con- 
fusion. Alexander, seeing his opportunity, seized the very 
moment when the enemy’s horse were changing front, and 
pressed home his attack. The Indian ranks on both wings 
l)roke and ‘ fled for shelter to the elephants as to a friendly 
wall’. Thus ended the first act in the drama. 

The elephant drivers tried to retrieve the disaster by Second 
urging their mounts against the Macedonian horse, but the 
phalanx, which had now advanced, began to take its de- 
ferred share in the conflict. The Macedonian soldiers hurled 
showers of darts at the elephants and their riders. The 
maddened beasts charged and crushed through the closed 
ranks of the phalanx, impenetrable to merely human attack. 

Tlic Indian horsemen seized the critical moment, and, seeking 
to revenge tlie defeat which they had suffered in the first 
stage of tlie action, wliceled round and attacked Alexander’s 
cavalry. But the Indians were not equal to the task which 
they attempted, and being repulsed, were again cooped up 
among the elephants. The second act of the drama was 
now finished. 

The third and last began w'ith a charge by the Macedonian Third 
massed cavalry which crashed into the broken Indian ranks 
and effected an awful carnage. The battle ended at the 
eighth hour of the day (Plutarch, ii/e, ch. 60) in a scene of 
murderous confusion, which is In-st de.scribed in tlie words of 
Arrian, whose account is based on that of men who shared in 
the fight. 

‘The elephants,’ he writes, ‘being now cooped up within Rout of 
a narrow space, did no less tlamage to their friends than to Indians, 
their foes, trampling them under their feet as they wheeled 
and pushed about. There resulted in consequence a great 
slaughter of the cavalry, cooped up as it was within a narrow 
space around the elephants. Many of the elephant drivers, 
moreover, had been shot down, and of the elephants them- 
selves some had been W'ounded, while others, both from 
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exhaustion and the loss of their n>ahouts, no longer kept to 
their own side of the conflict, but, as if driven frantic by 
their sufferings, atUicked friend and foe quite indiscrimin- 
ately, jJushed them, trampled them down, and killed them in 
all manner of ways. But the Macedonians, w'ho had a wide 
and open field, and could therefore operate as they thought 
best, gave way when the elephants charged, and when they 
retreated followed at their heels and plied them witli darts ; 
whereas the Indians, who were in the midst of the animals, 
suffered far more from the effects of their rage. 

^When the elephants, however, became quite exhausted, 
and their attacks were no longer made with vigour, they 
fell back like ships backing water, and merely kept trumpet- 
ing as tliey retreated with their faces to the enemy. Then 
did Alexander surround with his cavalry the whole of the 
enemy’s line, and signal that the infantry, with their shields 
linked together so as to give the utmost compactness to their 
ranks, should advance in phalanx. By this means the 
cavalry of the Indians was, with a few exceptions, cut to 
pieces in the action. Such also was the fate of the infantry, 
since the Macedonians were now i^ressing them from every 
side. 

‘Upon this all turned to flight wherever a gap could he 
found in the cordon of Alexander’s cavalry.’ 

Meanwliile, Krateros and tlie othei- offieei-s left on the 
opposite bank of the river had crossed over, and with their 
fresh troops fell ujxm tlie fugitives, and wrought terrible 
slaughter. The Indian army nns annihilated ; all the 
elephants being either killed or captured, and the chariots 
destroyed. Three thousand horsemen, and not less than 
tw'elve thousand foot soldiers were killed, and 9,000 taken 
prisoners. The Macedonian loss, according to the higliest 
estimate, did not exceed a thou.sand. 

Poros himself, a luagnificeiit giant, six and a lialf feet in 
height, fought to the last, but at last succumbed to nine 
wounds, and was taken prisoner in a fainting condition. 

Alexander had the magnanimity to respect his gallant 
adversary, and willingly responded to his proud request to 
he ‘ treated as a king * The victor not only confirmed the 
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vanquished prince in the government of his ancestral terri- 
tory, but added to it other lands of still greater extent ; and 
by this politic generosity secured for the brief period of his 
stay in the country a grateful and faithful friend. ^ 

The victory was commemorated by the foundation of two Bouke- 
towns ; one named Nikaia, situated on the battlefield ; and 
the other, named Boukephala, situated at the point whence 
Alexander had started to cross the Hydaspes. The latter 
was dedicated to the memory of Alexander’s famous charger, 
which had carried him safely through so many perils, and 
had now at last succumbed to weariness and old age. 
Boukephala, by I'eason of its position at a ferry on the high 
road from the west to the Indian interior, became a place of 
such fame and importance as to be reckoned by Plutarcli 
among the greatest of Alexander's foundations. It was 
practically identical with the modern town of Jihlam 
(Jhehnn}, and its position is more closely marked by the 
extensive elevated mound to the west of the existing 
town. 

The position of Nikaia, which never attained fame, is less Nikaia. 
certain ; but probably should be sought at the village of 
Sukhcliainpur to the south of the Karri plain, the scene of 
the battle ^ 

An interesting numismatic memorial of the battle is the Medal 
famous unique dekadrachm in the British Museum, ‘showing 
on one side a Macedonian horseman di’iving befoi-e him a tke battle. 

‘ For disputed questions i on- was determined, to ray satisfaction, 
cerning the passage of the river, by Abbott ( ‘ On the Sites of N ikaia 
and the date and site of the battle and Boukephala J. A. S. IJ , IH.W, 
see App. D, E Opinions differ p sfSl). The mound referred to is 
eoneermng the exact nature of the known locally as ‘ Pindi ’, or ‘ the 
movement of Koiiios ; but to me town ', and yields large ancient 
the texts seem sufficiently plain. bricks and numerous Graeco- 
A mobile cavalry force had no diffi- Bactrian coins. Boukephala is 
culty in riding across the front of an mentioned in the Peutingerian 
army like that of Poros ; although. Tables, by Phny (vi, 90), and the 
of course, such a feat would be im- author of the Peripliis (ch. 47), as 
possible if that army had possessed well as by Plutarch {Fortune of 
rifles and guns. While Arrian’s lucid j4f«cnnder. Oration 1, Cunning- 
description of the battle has been ham’s identifications of the two 
followed in the main, some details towns are necessarily rejected as 
have been taken from other writers. being based upon the theory that 

* Arrian (v, 30) gives the true the passage of the river was effected 
account of the death of Bouke- at Jalalpur. 
phalos. The site of Boukephala 
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retreating elephant with its two riders, and on the other 
side a standing figure of Alexander holding a thunderbolt, 
and wearing the Persian helmet, and with (’A\f$dvbpov 
BotriX^us 5) in the field. Mr. Barclay Head shows good 
reason for believing that this piece was struck in India as 
a medal for presentation to Macedonian officers who took 
part in the battle.* 

Alexander, having performed with fitting splendour the The Glau- 
obsequies of tlie slain, offered the customary sacrifices, and frog'll, 
celebrated games, left Krateros behind with a portion of the 
army, and orders to fortify posts and maintain communica- 
tions. The king himself, taking a force of picked troops, 
largely composed of cavalry, invaded the country of a nation 
called Glaiisai or Glaukanikoi, adjacent to the dominions of 
Poros. Thirty-seven considerable towns and a multitude of 
villages, having readily submitted, were added to the extensive 
territory administered by Poros. The king of the lower 
hills, who is called Abisares by the Greek writers, finding 
resistance hopeless, again tendered his submission. Another 
Poros, nephew of the defeated monarch, and ruler of a tract 
culled Gandaris, sent envoys promising allegiance to the 
invincible invader, and sundry indejwndent tribes (t&v avro- 
vdpMv 'hdai)) followed the example of these princes. 

Alexander, moving in a direction more easterly than Middle 
before, crossed the Akesines (Chinab) at a point not specified, 
but certainly near the foot of the hills. The passage of the Passage of 
river, although unopposed, was difficult by reason of the 
rapid current of the flooded stream, which was 3,000 yards 
(15 stadia) in width, and of the large and jagged rocks with 
which the channel was bestrewn, and on which many of the 
boats were wrecked.** 

The king, having made adequate arrangements for supplies, Passage of 
reinforcements, and the maintenance of communications, 

' See ante, plate ‘ Indian coins mdes above Wazfrabid, where Mc- 
and medals, II, fig. 1, and iViawi. Crindle places the crossing. The 
Chron., 1906, p. 8, pi. I, 8. Chinab has changed its course very 

“ These particulars given by Ar- considerably, and lower down has 
rian (v, 20] clearly prove that the wandered over a bed about 30 miles 
Akesines was crossed near the in breadth (Raverty, op. cit., 3+3). 
foot of the hill, some 25 or 30 
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armed, and despondent. He concluded his oration by 
saying : 

‘ Moderation in the midst of success, O king ! is the 
noblest of virtues, for, although, being at the head of so 
brave an army, you have naught to dread from mortal foes, 
yet the visitations of the Deity cannot be foreseen or guarded 
against by man 

The words of Koinos were greeted with loud applause, 
which left no doubt about the temper of the men. Ale.x- 
ander, deeply mortified, and unwilling to yield, retired 
within his tent ; but emerged on the third day, convinced 
that further advance was impracticable. The soothsayers 
judiciously discovered that the omens were unfavourable for 
the passage of the river, and Alexander, with a heavy heart, 
gave orders for retreat, in September, 326 n. c. 

To mark the farthest point of his advance, he erected 
twelve huge altars, built of sejuared stone, and each fifty 
cubits in height, dedicated to the twelve great gods. Although 
the army had not passed the river, these massive memorials 
are alleged by Pliny^ who seems to have been misinformed, 
to have been erected on the farther bank, Avhere they long 
remained to excite the wonder and veneration of both natives 
and foreigners.^ Traces of them may still exist, and should 
be looked for along the oldest bed of the Bias, near the hills, 
in one or other of the three districts — Gurdaspur, Hosh- 
yarpur, or Kangra — where nobody, except Vigne^, has yet 
sought them. 

The judicious Arrian simply records that: — 

‘ Alexander divided the army into brigacles, which he 
ordered to prepare twehe altars equal in height to the 
loftiest military towere, while exceeding them in breadth ; to 
serve both as thank-offerings to the gods who had led him 

* The address of Koinos, which superato tamen arane, arisque in 
is given in full by Arrian, seems to adversa ripa dieaUs ’ (Pliny, Hist. 
me to be in substance a genuine Nat., Bk. vi, ch. 17). 

report of a real speech, and not ’ Vigne, A Personal Narrative 
merely an appropriate invention of of a Pis-it to Qhazni, Kabul and 
the historian Afyhanistan (184-31, p. II. There 

* ‘ Ad Hypasin . . . qui fait is reason to hope that the problem 
Alexandn itincrum terminus, ex- may be solved by a local omccr. 
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so far on the path of conquest, and as a memorial of his 
achievements. When the altars had been constructed, he 
offered sacrifice upon them with the customary rites, and 
celebrated gymnastic and equestrian games.’ 

The structures thus solemnly dedicated were well designed Worship 
to serve their double purpose ; and constituted a dignified 
and worthy monument of the piety and labours of the dragupta. 
world’s greatest general. Their significance was fully appre- 
ciated by the Indian powers which had been compelled to 
bend before the Macedonian storm. We are told that 
Chandragupta Maurya, the first emperor of India, who suc- 
ceeded to the lordship of Alexander’s comjuests, and his 
successors for centuries afterwards, continued to venerate the 
altars, and were in the habit of crossing the river to offer 
saei'ifiee upo7i them.' 

But, if Curtius and Diodorus are to be believed, the Travellers' 
noble simplicity of the monumental altars was marred by 
a ridiculous addition designed to gratify the king’s childish 
vanity. The tale is given in its fullest form by Diodorus, 


' ’Ak((avipos niv ouk 'llpafcXca 
TiiMiiv Hal irdAii' 'A\i(at'Spov 'Avtpu- 
HOTTO^y tat/Tovs <ts T(i Tipda&ai rrpoijyot^ 
avb rwv dpiolaiv. * Thus Alexander, 
honouring Hercules, and Andro- 
kottos [icil. Chandragupta] again 
honouring Alexander, got them- 
selves honoured on the same 
ground’ (Plutarch, ctr. ‘iO a. n., 
‘ How One can Praise oneself with- 
out exciting Envy,' § 10, in MoraU, 
ed. Teubner, and Shilleto’s trans.). 
The same author, m his Ltfe of 
Aluxander, ch. Ixn, states that 
‘ he also erected altars for the gods 
which the kings of the Praisiai 
[acil. Magadha] even to the present 
day hold in veneration, crossing 
the river to offer sacrifices upon 
them in the Hellenic fashion Ar- 
rian, Curtius, and Diodorus agree 
that there were twelve altars. Cur- 
tius deposes to the • squared stone ’, 
and Diodorus to the height of 50 
cubits. Philostratus gives a differ- 
ent account, as follows : — 

‘ And having crossed the Hydra- 
otes and passed by several tribes 
(idvri), they approached the Hy- 


phasis; and ,30 stadcs away from 
this river they came on altars bear- 
ing this inscription : ” To Father 
Ammon and Heracles his brother, 
and to Athena Providence and to 
Zeus of Olympus and the Cabeiri 
of Saniothrace and to the Indian 
Sun and to the Delphian Apollo.” 

‘ And they say there was also a 
brass column (imyAiiv) dedicated, 
and inscribed as follows: “Here 
Alexander stopped.” 

‘ The altars we may attribute to 
Alexander, who so honoured the 
boundaries of his empire ; but I 
suppose the tablet was put up by 
the Indians dwelling on the other 
side of the Hyphasis, to their own 
glory for having stayed Alexander 
from any further advance ' 
lonius Qj Tyaiia, Bk. II, i3). Prof. 
PhiUimore erroneously translates 
the plurals /Sw/iois and fiapiom as 
‘ an altar,’ and renders aryXrjv as 
‘memorial tablet.’ This account 
indicates that the altars dedicated 
to seven gods stood on the near or 
western side of the river, which 
probably was the fact. 
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who gravely informs us that after the completion of the 
altars, Alexander caused an encampment to be made thrice 
the size of that actually occupied by his army, encircled by 
a trench 50 feet wide and 40 feet deep, as well as by 
a rampart of extraordinary dimensions. ‘ He further ’, the 
story continues, ‘ordered quarters to be constructed as for 
foot-soldiers, each containing two beds 4 cubits in length 
for each man ; and besides this, two stalls of twice the 
ordinary size for each horseman. Whatever else w'as to be 
left behind was directed to be likewise proportionately 
increased in size.’ We are asked to believe that these silly 
proceedings were intended to convince the country people 
that the invadere had been men of more than ordinary 
strength and stature.* 

It is incredible that Alexander could have been guilty of 
such senseless folly, and the legend may be rejected without 
hesitation as being probably based on distorted versions of 
tales told by tra\ellers who had seen the altars. 


APPENDIX D 


Alcruiidcr's Camp ; the Passap^e of the Uprlntpex ; and the 
Site oj the Bailie mth Poros 


Problem.s 

are 

soluble. 


Hydaspe.*, 

river. 


The solution of the jmihlcm.s concerning the site.s of Alexan- 
der's camp on the bank <if the Hydaspes, the passage of that 
river, and the batlle-field may be .attained, 1 believe, with siifh- 
cient accuracy by careful and impartial examination of the state- 
ments made by the ancient historians and of the actual 
topography. 

The Hydaspes (Vitasta, Ibhat, or .Tihlam, commonly called 
Jheluin) river ha.s elianged its course in a les.s degree than any 
of the other rivers of the J’.anjab, and in the portion of its 
stream above Jahilpiir, with w'hich alone the present discussion 
is concerned, little material change has occurred. The solution 
of the three problems in question is consequently not complicated 
to any .serious extent by doubts as to the ancient course of the 
river.’’ 


* Diodorus, xvii,<)5;Curtius,ix,3. 
® Greek, or BithiirnTis 

'Ptolemy;; Sanskrit, Vi/.mta ■, Pra- 
krit, Vidmta ; Kashmiri, Vyath ; 
Panjabi, Mihot or Wikaf, Miihani- 


madan writers refer to the river as 
‘ the river of Jihlairi ', that is to say, 
the river flowing past the town of 
Jihlam, where the royal ferry {shnh 
(/mar) was situated. Modern usage 
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Nor i,s there any doubt as to the position of Taxila, the great Taxila. 
city from which Alexander started on his march to the Hydaspes. 

Although Cunningham’s description of the remains of the city 
is in many respects inadequate^ his identification of the ruins 
at and near Shahdheri with the site of Taxila is certainly correct. 

The ruins, which are mere mounds scattered through the fields, 
are situated about 20 miles to the north-west of Rawalpindi, 
and about 9 miles to the south-ea.st of Hasan Abdiil village.' 

The distance from the site of Taxila to the town of Jihlam Taxila to 
(Jhelum) in a direct line, as measured on the map, is about Hyda- 
90 miles, and the direct distance from Taxila to Jalaljiur, some 
SO miles lower down the river, is a few miles more. The north- 
ern or upper road from Shahdheri (Taxila) to the town of Jihlam 
via Rohtas and the Bakrala Pass is Pt English miles. Roads or 
paths leading from Shahdheri to Jalalpur via Dudhial and the 
Iluiihar Pass vary in length from 109 to 114 miles.* 

Every one is agreed that Alexander must have reached the 
bank of the Hydaspes either at Jihlam or Jalalpur ; no other 
jilace can be thought of. Both towns are situated on ancient 
lines of road conimaiidmg ancient ferries. 

'I'lie invader’s obvioii.s goal unquestionably would have been Route to 
Jihlam, which is appreciably nearer to Taxila, and has a ferry J>hlam. 
‘infinitely more eonvement, and only onc-third the width of 
the Jalalpur ferry ' The road to either cros.sing-place is rugged 
and difficult, hut a large force mareliing to Jalalpur would be 
more liable to entanglement in the intricate ravines of the Salt 
Range, and w-ould encounter more formidable obstacles than 
those met with on the road to Jihlam. The presumption, there- 
fore, is that Alexander would have adopted the shorter and easier 
route and formed his oamj) near the towm of Jihl.im. The 
(qiinion that he follow ed this natural and obvious course of action 
ha.s been advocated by Rurnes, Court, and Abbott, who were all 
■w'ell qualified to express an authoritative opinion in virtue, of their 
military experience and exact local knowledge. 

The rival theory that Alexander’s camp was formed at Jalalpur 
Jalalpur, and that the passage of the river was effected a few theory im- 
miles above that town has been maintained by autliorities of P''ohable. 
equal personal weight — Elpliin-stoiie, Cunningham, and Chesney 

has abbreviated the Muhammadan * Shahdheri i.s in N. hit. 33“ 17', 
designation into ‘ the Jihlam or, K. long. T'i'’ 49' {Imp. Qnz. 1908, 
asitiscoramonly written,' Jhelum.’ s. v.). The ruins extend over 
lattle deviation has occurred in the more than 12 square miles. Cun- 
course of the stream, except near ningham counted 55 stiipas, 28 
its junction with the Akesincs or monasteries, and 9 temples (ZiVporf.i, 

Chinab, which has been moved ii, 151). 

‘ often and considerably ’ (Raverty, ’ Cunningham, Arctmenl. Surrey 
‘The Mihran of Sind and its ifep., li, 112, 172. 

Tributaries,’ A. S. /I, part i, ’ Abbott, in J. A. S. B., 1852, 

1892, pp. 318, 329, 332 ; Stem, p. 219 
transl, ho/at, ii, 411). 
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— and these writers, being better known in Europe than their 
opponents, have succeeded in winning general assent to the 
Jalalpur theory in spite of its inherent improbability. 

This theory has been defended at length by Cunningham, 
whose arguments would have gained additional force if they had 
been propounded after impartial examination of the site which 
Abbott, after careful surve)', determined to be that of the 
battle-field. If the battle took place in the Karri plain, as 
maintained by Abbott, Alexander’s camp must have been at or 
close to Jihlam, and the passage of the river must have been 
effected above that town. But, unfortunately, Cunningham 
never attempted to meet Abbott’s reasoning, nor did he examine 
the course of the river above .lihlam. Having formed in 1846 
the opinion that Alexander’s camp was at .lalalpur, Cunningham 
was content in 1863 to examine the .Jabilpur position with a 
determination to make the topography fit in with his precon- 
ceived decision. He merely alludes to General Abbott’s paper 
as ‘ an elaborate disquisition ’, and there is nothing to show that 
he ever studied it carefully.* 

Cunningham relies on three arguments in favour of the 
Jalalpur site for Alexander’s camp. I’he third of these is that, 
according to Arrian {Anah. vi, il, 4), the fleet when descending 
the Hydaspes from Nikaia, the town on the battle-field, reached 
the capital of Sophytes, king of the Salt Range, on the third 
day. The capital of Sophytes, according to Cunningham, was 
at Ahmadabiid, * which is just three days’ distant for a laden 
boat from .lalillpur, but is six days from Jheluin,’* and, conse- 
quently, .falrdpur suits the conditions better than .Iheluni. This 
argument, on which Cunningham himself laid little stress, 
obviously depends on the correct identification of the capital 
of .Sophytes. Inasmuch as the ‘ identification ’ jiroposed by 
Cunningliam is a bare gue.ss, quite unsupported by evidence, 
the argument based upon it does not demand further con- 
sideration. 

The second and more iiiijiortaiit argument is based iijion a 
passage of Strabo (xv, 32), which slates that Alexander’s ‘ route 
as far as the Hydaspes was for the most part towards the 
south, and thenceforward was more easterly as far as the 
Hypanis [ = Hyphasis]; but throughout it kept closer to the 
foot of the mountains than to the plains 

Inasmuch as .lalalpur is nearly due south, while .hhlam is 
approximately south-south-east from Taxila, the Jalalpur position 


■ lleports, li, 17t. 

2 rt^orts, u, 3T, 3H, 180. On 
p. 38 Cunningham makes out that 
Bhera was the capital of Sophytes, 
while on p. 37 he makes the same 
assertion concerning Ahmadabad 


on the opposite bank. 
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tor the camp seems at first sight to suit the first clause of Strabo’s 
statement better than the Jihlani jmsition. 

But in reality either position suits the text equally well. We Refuted, 
do not know the points at which Alexander crossed the suc- 
ceeding rivers, the Akesines and the Hydraotes, nor the point 
at which he reached the most distant stream, Hyphasis 
[=Hyj)anis]. The assumption commonly made that Alexander 
crossed the Akesines (Chinab) at Wazirabad does not rest on any 
evidence. Cunningham and the other authors who maintain the 
Jalalpur position forget the last clause of Strabo’s statement to 
the effect that the whole route kept as close as possible to the 
foot of the hills. In another passage (xv, 26) Strabo explains 
that Alexander adopted this line of inarch because the rivers 
which traversed it could be crossed with greater facility near 
their sources than lower down. 

McCrindle, forgetting this most important general state- McCrin- 
ment, which covers the whole route from Taxila to the Hyphasis, die. 
has constructed a map which represents Alexander as keeping 
away from the hills, and marching through the plains of the Panjab 
jiast .laliilpur, Wazirabad, Lahore, and Amritsar. The real line of 
march must have lam much farther to the north. The Hydaspes 
must have been crossed dose to the spot where it emerges from 
the hills above Jihlam, and the army must subsequently have 
passed close to Sialkot and Gurdiispur, keeping near the present 
frontier of the Kashmir (Jainu) state. 

The assumption tliat Alexander followed this line of march 
agrees accurately with every part of Strabo’s statement. A line 
draw'n from Jihlam to Sialkot, or to the north of that jilace, is 
considerably more easterly m direction than a line drawn from 
Taxila to Jililam. 

Cunningham’s second argument in favour of the Jalalpur 
jiosition therefore fails, like the third. 

The argument which Cumiingham places first, and on which Argu- 
he lays most stress, is based on Pliny’s figures for the distance 
from Peukolaitis (Charsadda), via Taxila, to the Hydaspes (vi, 21 ). ' ’ 

Pliny gives the distances as (I) from Peukolaitis to Taxila 60 
Roman = .'5,'; Engli.sh miles, and (2) from Taxila to the Hydaspes 
1 20 Roman, or 1 1 0 English miles ; and Cunningham argues that 
these figures suit Jalalpur better than they suit Jihlam. But 
it IS notorious that the figures in Pliny’s text are often erroneous. 

Eor example, the very passage referred to gives the distance 
i’rom the Hydaspes to tlie Hyphasis as 390 Roman miles, w’hich 
is wildly wrong. It is rash, therefore, to rely on the figures in 
Pliny’s text as we possess it. Cunningham himself was satisfied 
that the actual distance from Peukolaitis to Taxila, via Uhand, 
where Alexander crossed the Indus, is greater than that stated 
hy Pliny, and proposed to correct the text (^Reports, ii, 1 1 2). 

But, even if the figure of 120 Roman miles from Taxila to the Refuted. 

G 
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Hydaspes be accepted as correct, it does not exclude the theory 
that Alexander’s camp was at Jihlam. According to Cunningham 
{Reports, ii, 179) the distance by an old road is 94 miles. Pliny’s 
distance is 1 10 English miles, and the difference is only l6 miles, 
which is insignificant, considering that we have no information 
concerning the route taken by Alexander in very difficult 
country, and no knowledge of the changes whicli have occurred 
in twenty-two centuries. The argument based on Pliny’s figures 
is, consequently, worthless, whether the figures be right or 
wrong. 

I have thus shown that all Cunningham's arguments for the 
Jalalpur theory fail, and that the Jihlam theory, so far from 
being opposed to Strabo's evidence, is actually supported by it. 
Topo- The theory of Elphinstone and Cunningham is still more 

graphy. strongly opposed by the evidence of topographical facts than by 

that of Strabo. 

The statements of Arrian, a critical writer, who had access 
to the best contemporary authorities and carefully weighed their 
testimony, are extremely clear. 

The spot higher up the river to which Alexander marched by 
night in order to ‘ steal a passage ’ was situated at ' a remarkable 
bend ’ in the stream, which helped to conceal his movements.' 
There is no such bend at the spot above Jalalpur, between the 
villages of Mandiala and Kothera, where Cunningham locates 
the passage (Reports, li, jil. LXVI). But there is such a bend 
at Bhunti above Jihlam, where Abbott rightly locates it. 

Night Arrian’s excellent and vivid account (v, 11) clearly implies 
march. that Alexander made his night march parallel to the river. 

Having described the wooded bluff and island near the remark- 
able bend of the river, he goes on to say ; — 

‘Now the bluff and the island were 150 stadia [ = about 17 English 
miles] distant from the great camp. But along the whole of the bank 
he had posted running sentries at a proper distance for keeping each 
other m sight, and readily transmitting along the line any orders that 
might be received from any quarter.’ 

Half-way between the camp and the crossing-place Meleager 
and other officers were stationed with a considerable force, 
under orders to cross over in detachments as soon as they 
should see the Indians fairly engaged in action. The historian 
then goes on to state that Alexander marched ‘ at a considerable 
distance from the bank so that he might not be seen '. These 
statements prove that Alexander, wlien making his night 
march, kept an approximately straight course, parallel to the 
river bank, but sufficiently far from it to escape the enemy’s 
observation. 

* ' AKpa ijv dvixovva t?s vx6i/s tov "Itianov, tva inixanmv & iroraftos \iyov 
afi'ttJi (Arrian, Anab. v, 11). 
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They are absolutely inconsistent with the theory of Cun- Cunning- 
ninghani, as expressed in his map (Reporis, ii, pi, LXVI), which ham’s 
represents Alexander as going round three sides of a rectangle 
among the ravines of the Salt Range, marching inland from 
Jalalpur nearly due north for seven or eight miles, then eastward 
for seven miles, and finally, two or three miles back to the river. 

The local facts at Jalalpur cannot be reconciled with the account 
of the night march as given by Arrian, aird Cunningham’s 
map is a desperate attempt to reconcile the irreconcilable, 
and to bolster up a preconceived theory based on fallacious 
premisses. 

The descrij)tions of the river itself at the time when Alexander Descrip- 
crossed it, as given by the ancient historians, are equally incon- tion of 
sistent with the Jalalpur theory. All authorities agree that the 
river was then in high flood owing to the melting of the snows 
in the mountains and incessant rain. But the width of the 
stream was only four stadia or 809 yards, whereas at Jalalpur at 
the same season, the end of June or the beginning of July, the 
nver would have been more than double that width. The 
current was interrupted by numerous islands and sunken rocks. 

At Jalalpur there are neither rocks nor islands.' 

If the Jalalpur theory be given up, and Alexander’s camp be The true 
located at or near Jihlam, all tofiographical difficulties disappear, theory, 
Alexander’s march by night is then seen to have taken place at 
a moderate distance from the west bank of the river, in a direc- 
tion nearly parallel to the stream, and to have been directed to 
a point situated at a ‘ remarkable bend ’ of the river, distant from 
the supposed position of his camp about 13 or 14 miles in a direct 
line, which distance might well be estimated as 17 miles for 
marching purposes, if the route actually taken were slightly 
circuitous. It is, of course, impossible to define either the exact 
site of Alexander’s camp or the precise spot where the army 
embarked on its perilous pas.sage, and it is quite possible that 2 or 
.3 miles should be added to the approximate distance indicated 
by General Abbott’s map. 

By marching to the vicinity of Bhuna near the ' remarkable Alexander 
bend ’ south-east of Mangla, Alexander gained the advantage of on interior 

line. 

' During the operations preceding Jal&lpur to be I mile, 1 furlong, and 
the battle the soldiers of the oppos- 35 perches wide, and from 9 to 14 
ing armies used to swim out to feet deep (Thornton, (7a2#Zf««r, s.v. 
the islands and engage in combat. ‘Jheluin’). The ferry at Jihlam 
The river, eonfiiied by high banks, is only one-third of the width of 
rushed in a seething torrent over that at Jal&lpur, and there are ‘ no 
sunken rocks (Curtius, viii, 13). islands ’ at the latter place (Abbott. 

'fhe army during its progress to J.A.S. B., 1852, p. 219). Mr. Pear- 
the Hyphasis was exposed for son says that there are still wooded 
seventy days to violent storms of islands above Darapur, midway 
ram (Diodorus, xviii, 94 ; Strabo, between Jihlam and Jalalpur (/«d. 

XV, 27 UtaSai aw(xSs). In July Ant., 1905, p. 260). 

KIphinstone found the river at 
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moving along an interior chord line, while his opponent on 
the opposite side of the river w'as compelled to go round the 
outside of a curve. If the quicksands were in the same position 
in Alexander's time as they now are, the forces of Poros must 
necessarily have covered a long circuit before they could ap- 
proach the Macedonian landing-place. In any case, the distance 
which the Indians had to traverse was considerably longer than 
the chord traversed by Alexander. 

When the Macedonian army of about 11,000 men, after sur- 
mounting all the difficulties of the piassage, ultimately found 
itself on the mainland, it entered a considerable plain of firm 
soil known as ' Karri ’, girdled by low hills on the north and 
east. This plain at its widest part is about 5 miles broad, and 
afforded a sufficient, though not excessive, space for the battle. 
The river at the crossing-place runs over quartz boulders, and 
a still existing island, ‘ larger than the rest,’ corresponds closely 
with that described by the Greek historians as the place on which 
Alexander first landed, and may or may not have continued in 
existence since his time. 

The channel marked ‘ Alexander’s channel now considerably 
silted up, seems to be similar to that which the Macedonian army 
forded, and if not precisely identical, is certainly very close to the 
[losition of the channel crossed by Alexander. General Abbott 
is quite justified by his map in saying that ‘the river is at this 
moment [1848] so exactly as described by Alexander’s historians 
that the inaj) might seem to be an ancient rather than a modern 
production’. General Abbott’s ‘elaborate disquisition’ is based 
on a careful survey effected by two days’ hard work from sun- 
rise to evening each day, and his observations have never been 
contradicted or impugned. Cunningham simply took no notice 
of them. 

Grote, the historian of Greece, is the only author of repute who 
has shown due appreciation of Abbott’s labours, and he has ac- 
knowledged that the general’s memoir supplies ‘ highly plausible 
reasons in support of the hypothesis that the crossing took place 
near Jelum Mr. Grote’s opinion would doubtless have Viecome 
that of the learned world if General Abbott’s essay had been 
published in an easily accessible form. Buried as it is in an 
old volume of the Asiatic Society’s Journal, few people have 
read it ; whereas the official publications of Sir Alexander 
Cuimingham are widely known, and liis ojiinions have been 
accepted too often without criticism. 

I have not the slightest doubt that Alexander marched to the 
Hydaspes by the shortest and easiest route open to him ; that 
he struck the river at or near Jihlam, where he pitched his 
camp ; that he crossed the stream where it was rocky and narrow, 
a little below the jioint where it emerges from the hills ; and 
that the battle with Poros was fought in the Karri plain. The 
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line of march between the Hydaspes and the Hyphasis cannot 
be precisely delineated, but it was certainly as close as possible 
to the foot of the hills, and must have passed near Sialkot. The 
late Major Raverty was of the same opinion. He wrote to me 
in 1905: 'I quite agree with you as to Alexander’s crossing- 
place over the Hydaspes ... I well recollect when we crossed 
the river after the battle of Guzerat, in pursuit of the Sikhs and 
Afghans, that we crossed just at the place that you have men- 
tioned, and the matter was discussed and Abbott’s theory 
endorsed. We must give Alexander credit for some military 
knowledge at least, and that would naturally lead him to keep 
nearer the sources of the rivers in order to cross the more ea.sily ; 
and, at the same time, the hills on the north protected his 
flank 


APPENDIX E 

The dale of Ihe Battle if the Hydaspef, 

The evidence of the ancient historians concerning the Hooded Exactdate 
state of the river, and the continued wet weather before, during, doubtful, 
and after the battle, which has been cited in Appendix D, 
establishes beyond doubt that the battle was fought towards the 
end of June, or early in July. But certain positive statements 
which profess to define the date M'ith greater precision have also 
been made, and must be briefly examined. Arrian makes two 
such statements, and a third is added by Diodorus. 

Arrian’s first statement (Aiiab. v, 9) that the battle was fought Arrian's 
after the summer solstice, that is to say later than June 21, is first 
undoubtedly correct, being in accordance with the evidence as statement, 
to the state of the river and with the remark of Diodorus that 
when the army reached the Hyjihasis it had endured violent 
showers of rain for seventy days. The MSS. all read ptrii 
Tpoird's, and the suggestion made by .some editors to substitute 
Kara for /lera is unjustifiable 

But the second statement of Arrian {Aiiab. v, ]()) that the Arrian '.s 
battle was fought ‘ in the month of Mouiiyehion of the year second 
when Hegemon was Archon in Athens ’ seems to be partially statement, 
inaccurate. The assertion of Diodorus (xvu, 87) that the entry 
into Taxila, in the spring preceding the battle, occurred during 
the year ‘ in which Chremes was archon at -Athens, and in which 
the Romans appointed Publius Cornelius and Aulus Posluniiiis 
consuls,’ is apparently' altogether erroneous. Neither the consuls 
nor the archon named can be accepted as correct. 

The original authorities, the Macedonian officers of Alexander’s Mace- 
donian 

’ The name of the battle-field is Feb. 21, 1849, and resulted in tbe 
more usually and correctly written annexation of the Panjab. 

Gujrat. The battle took place on 
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army, probably expressed the date in terms of the Macedonian 
calendar, and the divergent statements made by the historians 
may be due to errors in the conversion of Macedonian into 
Attic and Roman dates. As Mr, Hogarth has observed, it is 
impossible for a modem scholar to check such conversions, 
because our knowledge of the details of the Macedonian calendar 
is very imperfect, and little is known of the methods used for 
converting Macedonian dates into those expressed in terms of 
other calendars.’ 

The battle certainly was fought in the year 326 b.c., and the 
corresponding Attic year (=01. 113, 2) is supposed to have 
begun on June 25, 327, and ended on June 15, 326 b.c.’ The 
close of Mounychion, the tenth month, even if the aid of an 
intercalary month be called in, cannot be brought down later 
than June 1.3. If there were no intercalary month, Mounychion 
should have ended on or about May 1 'I. But, as we have seen, 
the battle occurred later than June 21, and it seems clear, 
therefore, that Arnan has wrongly named the Attic month. 
A rash proposal to .substitute ' Metageitnion ’ for ‘ Mounychion ’, 
the reading of the MSS., is, as Grote observes, ‘ mere conjecture,’ 
and is, moreover, inconsistent with the statnieiit that Hegemon 
was archon. 

Chremes certainly succeeded Hegemon as archon ; and if 
Unger is right in assigning the end of the Attic year 327-6 b.i. 
to June 1.5, Diodorus, although wrong in ascribing the entry 
into Taxila to the archonship of Chremes, would be right if he 
meant his readers to understand that the battle occurred after 
Chremes had become archon. If, as other authorities suppose, 
the archonship of Chremes did not begin until July 18, then 
Arrian will be right in stating that the battle was fought while 
Hegemon was still archon. 

Arrian’s error in naming the inontli Mounychion may be 
explained plausibly by the .siijipo.sition that Alexander reached 
the river bank in that month, and that by a slight carelessness 
the date of his arrival in camp w'as taken a.s the date of the 
great battle. The king’s elaborate secret preparations for cross- 
ing the river must have occupied a long time, at least six or 
seven weeks, and if the camp was formed during Mounychion, 
early in May, tlie battle must have been fought at the very end 
of June, or, more probably, early in July. 

Exact certitude is not attainable, and it is not possible to go 
much beyond the remark of Grote, that ‘ as far as an opinion 


' Hogarth, Philip and Alexander 
of Macedon (Murray, 1897), Ap- 
pendix. 

Unger, ‘ Zeitrechnung der 
Griechen und Romer,’ in drund- 
riss des klaas. Alierlh., pp. 74.2-4, 
752, 7.W. But the exactness of the 


results of the inquiry appears to be 
doubtful. See also Cunningham, 
Book of Indian Eras, pp. 39, 41, 
103; and note 1 in McCrindle, 
Invasion of India hp Alexander Ihe 
Great, 2nd ed , p. 37 1. 
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can be formed, it would seem that the battle was fought about 
the end of June, or beginning of July H 26 b.c., after the rainy 
season had commenced ; towards the close of the archonship of 
Hegemon, and the beginning of that of Chremes I accept 
the archonship of Hegemon on the authority of Arrian, and 
believe that the battle took place early in July 326 n.c., in the 
last month, Skeirophorion, of the Attic year, a few days before 
Chremes became archon. 

* History of Orssee, vol. xii, 51, high flood, and no sufficient explana- 
note, ed. 1H69. Mr. Pearson, how- tion is given of the supposed delay ’ 
ever, basing his opinion on his (Ind. Ant., 1905, p. 257). Mr. 
personal knowledge of the rivers at Pearson, consequently, is obliged to 
all times of the year, and under all disbelieve the positive statements of 
conditions, holds that ‘ the real date our authorities about the weather, 
for the passage of the Hydaspes The simple ‘ explanation of the 
was, as stated by Arrian, the month supposed delay ’ is that Alexander 
of Mounychion in the archonship was unable to ‘steal a passage' 
of Hegemdn, and that Mouny- earlier, and was obliged to make 
chion in that year occurred as early the best of unfavourable conditions 
as April rather than an late as June. imposed on him through the delay 
It was a matter of prime importance caused by the vigilance of Poros. 
to cross the river before it was in 
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THE RETREAT 

The retreating army retraced its steps, and arrived again 
without further adventure on the bank of the Akesines 
(Chinah), where Hephaistion had completed the building 
of a fortified town. Voluntarj' settlers from the neighbour- 
ing country and such of the mercenary troops as seemed 
unfit for active service were left to occupy and garrison 
this post, and Alexander began to prepare for his voyage 
down the rivers to the Great Sea. 

Envoys bearing tribute from the kings of the lower hills, 
now known as the ehieftainships of Rajauri and Bhimbhar 
and the British district of Hazara, were received at this 
time. Alexander, who regarded his Indian conquests as 
permanent additions to the empire, and evidently cherished 
hopes of a return to the country, having accepted the 
tenders of submission, solemnly appointed the king of 
Abhisara (Bhimbhar and Rajauri) to the office of satrap, 
and invested him with authority over the king of Urasa 
(Hazara), who is called Arsakes by Arrian.^ 

About the same time a welcome reinforeement of .5,000 
cavalry from Thrace, and 7,000 infantry, sent, by the king’s 
cousin, Ilarpalos, satrap of Babylon, arrived, bringing no 
less than 25,000 suits of armour inlaid with gold and silver. 
The new accoutrements were at once distributed to the 
ragged troops, and the old suits were burned. ® 

Alexander then advanced to the Hydaspes (Jihlain), and 
encamped on the bank, probably on the site of the camp 

' The name Arsakes probably is 6,(K)() cavalry. Both authors agree 
a corrupt form derived from UraSa, as to the number of suits of armour, 
its apparently Parthian guise being which must have required an enor- 
aceiaental. mous transport train. Diodorus 

’ Curtius, ix, 3, Diodorus (xvii, adds that 100 talents of medicines 
95) give.s higher and less credible were received at the same time, 
fipires, namely, 30,000 infantry and 
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formerly oecupiecl by Poros. Several weeks were now 
devoted to the final preparations for the voyage down the 
rivers. All available country boats plying on the riv'er 
were impressed for the service, and deficiencies were supplied 
by the construction of new vessels, for which the forests at 
the base of the hills afforded ample facilities. Crews were 
provided from the contingents of seafaring nations, Phoeni- 
cians, Cyprians, Karians, and Egyptians, who accompanied 
the army, and by the end of October, 326 b.c., all was ready. 

The fleet, which included eight galleys of thirty oars each, 
and a multitude of horse transports and small craft of all 
kinds, probably numbered nearly two thousand vessels.' 

Before the voyage began Alexander convoked an assembly Promotion 
of his officers and the ambassadors of the Indian powers, 
and in their presence appointed Poros to be king of all the 
coiujuered territories lying between the Hydaspes and the 
Ilyphasis. These territories are said to have been occupied 
by seven nations, the Glausai, Kathaioi, and others, and to 
have comprised no less than two thousand towns. The 
opportunity was seized to effect a reconciliation between 
Poros and his old enemy tlie king of Taxila, and the friend- 
ship between the two monarchs was cemented by a matri- 
monial alliance. The king of Taxila, who had vied with 
his rival in zealous service to the invader, was formally 
confirmed in his sovereignty of the country between the 
Indus and the Hydaspes. 

Alexander, who never neglected to make provision for the Kingdom 
protection of his flank and rear, and for the uninterrupted 
maintenance of communications with the distant base in 
Europe, instructed Generals Hepbaistion and Krateros to 
march with all possible speed to secure the capital of King 

' Arrian (Anab. vi, 2), on the Curtius and Diodorus estimate the 
excellent authority of Ptolemy, son number of vessels as 1 ,000. Con- 
of Lagos, who became king of sidermg that 8,000 troops, several 
Egypt. The same author in thousand horses, and vast quan- 

eh. xix, probably on the authority tities of supplies were carried, the 
of Nearchos, gives thetotalstrength higher estimate of Ptolemy must 
as 800 only {vijes SJ al rrvfiTraaai avrp be admitted to be correct. Some 
uicraicdaiai ^aav, a'i rt fiaxpal leal aaa editors arbitrarily change the ‘ eight 
rnpoyyeiXa aXofa, koX &\\a lirvayaryd, hundred’ of the /nrfiAa into ‘1,800*, 
leal CTiTi'a &pa Tj ffrpaTiJ dyovaai), but the reading is ‘ eight hundred '. 
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Oct. 326 
a.c. 

Voyage t 
first con- 
fluence. 


Saiiblmti (Sophytes, or Sopeithes), lord of the fastnesses 
of the Salt Range stretching from Jihlam to the Indus, 
who submitted without resistance.^ 

The fleet was to be protected by an army of 120,000 men 
marching along the banks, under the generals above named ; 
Krateros having the command on the right or western bank 
of the river, while the larger portion of the army, accom- 
panied by two hundred elephants, was led by Hephaistion 
along the left or eastern bank. Philippos, satrap of the 
countries west of tlie Indus, had orders to follow three days 
later with the rear-guard. 

Thus escorted the vast fleet began its memorable voyage. 
At daybreak one morning towards the end of October, 
Alexander, having offered libations from a golden bowl to 
the river gods, his ancestor Herakles, Ammon, and any 
other god whom he was accustomed to reverence, gave the 
signal for starting by sound of trumpet. In stately pro- 
cession, without confusion or disorder, the ships quitted 
their anchorage, and moved down stream to the astonish- 
ment of the crowds of natives lining the banks, who had 
never before seen horses on board ship. The plash of 
thousands of oars, the words of command, and the chants 
of the rowers wakened the echoes, wliieh reverberated from 
bank to bank, and enhanced the ama/ement of the gaping 
throng of spectators. On the third day the fleet reached 
the place, perhaps Bhira, where Hephaistion and Krateros 
had been ordered to pitch their camps facing each other 
on opposite sides of the river. Here a halt was made for 
two days to allow the rear-guard under the command of 
Philippos to come up, and that general, on his arrival, was 


' The position of the kingdom of 
Sophytes is fixed by the remark of 
Strabo (xv, 30) that it included 
* a mountain composed of fossil salt 
sufficient for the whole of India’. 
Curtius (ix, 1) misplaces Sophytes 
on the west of the Hyphasis, and 
IS followed by McCrindle, whose 
map shows the kingdom as lying 
north of Amritsar, an impossible 
position. Cunningham (.if no. frsoy., 
p. 155) may or may not be right in 


placing the capital of Sophytes at 
Old Bhira (properly ‘ Bahrah ’), on 
the west side of the Jihlam. For 
the coins of Sophytes of Greek type 
see ante, Plate ‘ Indian Coins I fig. 
1 ; and Rapson, Indian Coins, 9, 
1 1 ; Catal. of Coins in the Indian 
Museum, vol. i, p. 7. The restora- 
tion of the name Saubhuti is due to 
M. Sylvain Levi (./. A., S(5r. viii, 
vol. XV, pp. 237-9), 
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directed to convert his force into an advance-guard and 
proceed along the bank of the river. 

On the fifth day after leaving the halting-place, the fleet Rapids, 
arrived at the first river confluence, where the Hydaspes 
met the greater stream of the Akesines. The channel 
where the waters of the two rivers then met was so very 
narrow that dangerous whirlpools were formed, and much 
disorder was occasioned in the fleet. Two of the warships 
were sunk with the greater part of their crews, and the 
vessel which carried Alexander was in imminent danger of 
sharing the same fate. By dint of great exertion on the 
part of the king and all concerned the bulk of the fleet was 
ultimately hrouglit to a safe anchorage under the shelter of 
a headland, and the necessary steps were taken to repair the 
damage suffered. 

It is impossible to determine the spot where these exciting Po.sition 

incidents occurred. The confluence of the two rivers at2^‘^°"' 

nuencc. 

Timmu (N. lat. 31° 10') now takes place quietly, and presents 
none of the peculiarities to which Arrian and Curtius dev'ote 
so much vivid description. All that can be said is that in 
Alexander’s time the confluence must have been situated 
much farther to the north. 

Our exact knowledge of the courses of the rivers in the Courses of 
Panjab and Sind begins only from the date of the Arab overs, 
invasion in 712 a. d., more than a thousand years subsequent 
to the expedition of Alexander. Concerning the changes 
which happened during that millennium absolutely nothing 
is known. But during tlie twelve hundred years that have 
elapsed since the Arab conquests changes on a stupendous 
scale are known to have occurred, and it is certain that 
similar effects must have been produced by the ever operating 
causes during the tliousand years which intervened between 
Alexander and Muhammad bin Kasim. ^ During the known 
period, earthquakes, floods, changes of level, denudation, 
accretion, and alterations of climate all have contributed 
to transform the face of the country. The delta of the 

' Muhammad was the son of ‘ Muhammad K^sini,' is repeated 
K^iin. Elphinstone's blunder, in most books on Indian history. 
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Indus has advanced more than 50 miles, and has thus 
lengthened the courses of the rivers, while necessarily 
diminishing their gradients and velocity. One huge river, 
the Hakra or Wahindah, which formerly gave life and 
wealth to the desert wastes of Bikanir, Bahawalpur, and 
Sind, has ceased to exist ; the Bias (Hyphasis) has forsaken 
its ancient independent bed, and become a tributary of the 
Sutlaj while the other rivers, the Indus, Jihlam (Hydaspes), 
Chinab (Akesines), and Ravi (Hydraotes) have all repeatedly 
changed their courses and points of junction. 

Futility of These facts, although indisputably true, have been generally 
cations^!^ ignored in practice by the historians of Alexander, who 
have pretended to trace the line of his river voyage on 
modern maps, and to ‘identify’ town after town on the 
banks of the several rivers. All such identifications arc 
vain. No man can tell in which of the ancient beds the 
Chinab or any of the other rivers named flowed in the time 
of Alexander, and, when the positions of the rivers are not 
ascertainable, it is clear that we cannot reasonably expect 
to identify places on their banks. The most that is possible 
is to give general indications of tlie course of the voyage 
and of the location of the principal nations encountered by 
Alexander. The sites of the towns and the precise positions 
of the confluences and crossing-places mentioned by the 
ancient historians cannot be determined. Inasmuch as 
the courses of all the rivers were then much shorter than 
they now are, all the confluences must have been situated 

’ Raverty gives as various cor- and that may be interpreted as re- 
rect sjwllinm, Sutlaj, Sutlaj, and ferring to twin streams more or less 
Shiittlai. This nver, which was parallel, but not necessarily conflu- 
called Satadru in Sanskrit, is rarely ent. Compare the reference to ‘ the 
mentioned by the Greek or Roman Vipa^ together with the l^atudri ’ in 
authors under the name of Hesi- the Bphaddevata (Macdonell's ed., 
drus. The Hypanis of Strabo IS a The Sutlaj is the most erratic 

variant for Hyphasis. A learned of the rivers of the Panjab. The 
reviewer of the first edition says Bias or Biah deserted its ancient 
that ‘ exception may be taken to the channel about a. n. 1790, for the 
strange remark that the Bias was first time since it is heard of in 
in early days not a confluent of the history, and moved towards the 
Sutlej (p. 85); for the Rig Veda cast, combining with the Sutlaj, 
says that one flows into the other which shifted westwards simiilta- 
The only passage in the Rig Veda neously (Raverty, pp. 504', .505 : see 
which mentions the Vipa^a is iii, next note}. 
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considerably farther north tlian at present, and this a priori 
inference appears to be fully supported by observation of 
the most ancient beds of the streams. The confluence of the 
Akesines and Hydaspes, the first of the four confluences 
described by Arrian, probably was situated not very far 
from the modern town of Jhang, and approximately in 
N. lat. 31°.i 

Alexander here landed his troops in order to subjugate The Siboi 
the adjoining tribes called Siboi and Agalassoi by Curtius, X'^iassoi 
and to prevent them from joining the powerful nation of the 
Malloi (Sanskrit Malava), who dwelt lower down the river, 
and were known to be preparing for strenuous resistance. 

The Siboi, who are described as rude folk clad in the skins 
of wild beasts and armed with clubs, submitted, and were 
allowed to retain their freedom. Their neighbours, the 
Agalassoi, who were able to muster a force estimated at 
40,000 foot and 3,000 horse, ventured to resist, and met 
with a terrible fate. Multitudes were put to the sword, and 
multitudes sold into slavery. Alexander advanced some 
30 miles into their country, and captured their principal 
town. At a second town he met with an obstinate defence, 
which cost the lives of many Macedonians. The inhabitants, 
said to number 20,000, (lespairing of ultimate success, set 
fire to tlie town and cast themselves with their wives and 
children into the flames. The citadel escaped the fire, and 
was garrisoned by a detachment left behind for the purpose. 

The lives of 3,000 of its gallant defenders were spared.^ 

* The text is mainly based on &c. , the Hydaspes (Jihlam), pp. 

Raverty’s valuable work, ‘The 33()-52; Akesmes (Chinab;, pp. 

Mihran of Sind and its Tributaries . ; Hydraotes Ttfivi), pp. 

a Geographical and Historical 71 ; Hyphasis (.Bias or Bian), pp. 

Study in S. /J., 1892, Part I, 371-90 ; SuUaj, pp. 391-418; 
with numerous maps, which has not Hakra, pp. H8-22, 151-6’6; gen- 
attracted the attention that it de- cral results, pp. 469-508 ; earth- 
serves. The defects of form in that quakes and noods, pp. 392, 468, 
treatise, which is overloaded with 470, &c. ; changes of level, pp. 300, 

590 discursive notes, make it very 470 ; alterations of climate, pp. 282, 
difficult readmg. The observations 354, 417 ; extension of coast-line, p. 
on Alexander’s Indian campaign 272 (note 235), pp. 317, 469, 501, &c. 
are scattered through the text and The whole work is deserving of the 
notes, and mixed up with remarks most careful study. The author 
on the most diverse topics. gives full references, so that his 

For general comments on the statements can be readily tested, 
futility of current * identifications ' * Arrian, Anah, vi, 5 ; Curtius, 

see pp. 155, 226, 250, 469, note 539, ix, 4; Diodorus, xvii, 9b. The 
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con- 

fluence. 


The allied 
tribes. 


These events probably took place to the north-east of 
Jhang, the operations having been undertaken in accordance 
with Alexander’s invariable practice, in order to secure his 
flank and rear. 

Information having been received that a confederacy of 
the Malloi, Oxydrakai, and other independent tribes occu- 
pying the river valleys was being formed with the intention 
of offering strenuous resistance to the invasion, Alexander 
hastened the movements of his fleet and army with the 
object of attacking the confederates severally in detail, before 
they could mature their plans and combine their forces. The 
fleet and the bulk of the army received orders to assemble at 
the next confluence, that of the Hydraotes (Ravi) with the 
Akesines (Chinab, including the Hydaspes or Jililam). 

Alexander in person landed with a picked force, largely 
composed, as usual, of mounted troops, to operate against the 
Malloi, the most formidable of the allied tribes, who occupied 
the fertile valley of the Hydraotes, on both banks of the 
river. Their neighbours, the Oxydrakai (Sanskrit, Kshudraka), 
who dwelt on the banks of the upper course of the Hyphasis, 
although ordinarily at war with the Malloi, had resolved to 
forget old enmities and to make common cause against the 
invader. The rival nations cemented the alliance by whole- 
sale intermarriage, each giving and taking ten thousand 
young women for wives.' But personal jealousies, such as in 
all ages have reduced to futility political combinations in 


Agalassoi are distinguished by Dio- 
dorus only, who says that Alex- 
ander fired the town. The account 
in the text follows Curtius in re- 
spect of the voluntary immolation 
of the townspeople, an incident 
quite in keeping with Hindu char- 
acter, and often repeated in later 
times. The Siboi were probably 
the ancestors of some of the half- 
wild tribes of pastoral Jats, who 
now inhabit the same region. For 
discussion of the topography, sec 
my paper, ‘The Position of the 
Autonomous Tribes of the Panjab 
conquered by Alexander the Great,’ 
in J. li. A. Oct., 1903. These 


tribes are mentioned together in 
early Sanskrit literature. Weber 
pointed out that .^iSali, one of the 
teachers cited by Panmi, speaks of 
the formation of the compound 
‘ Kshaudraka-Malava (mil. sena) ’, 
‘ the army of the Kshudrakas and 
MalavSs’ (7. A S. B., pt. i, vol. 
Ixi, 1892, p. 60). 

The MaJAhharata couples them 
as forming part of the Kaurava 
host in the Great War (Pargiter, 
in 7. R. A. h’., 1908, p. 329, citing 
Mbh., vi, 2106, 2584., 264.6, 3852, 
3853, 4.808, 5484., 5648 j vii, 183 ; 
and viii, 137). 

* Diodorus, xvii, 98. 
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Indidj prevented the alliance from taking effect. While the 
allies were discussing the claims of rival generals to command, 
Alexander acted, and, with masterly strategy, sweeping down 
upon the Malloi, extinguished their military power before the 
Oxydrakai could come to their aid. The forces at the com- 
mand of the confederacy should have sufficed, if properly 
handled, to annihilate the small flying column at Alexander’s 
disposal ; for they are said to have comprised 80,000 or 90,000 
fully equipped infantry, 10,000 cavalry, and from 700 to 900 
chariots. 

The exact strength of the Macedonian field force is not Alexan- 
stated, hut it must have been very small, not exceeding strategy 
a few thousands.' What it lacked in numbers was com- 
pensated for by its perfect mobility and the genius of its 
general. The Macedonians were alarmed at the magnitude 
of the opposing forces, and a repetition of the mutiny of the 
Hyphasis was with difficulty prevented by a stirring address 
delivered by the king. By two forced marches across the 
waterless uplands, now known as the JBdj', which separate 
the valleys of the Akesines and Hydraotes, Alexander com- 
pletely surprised the Malloi, most of whom were working 
unarmed in the fields. Many of the helpless wretches were 
ruthlessly cut down, ‘without their even turning to offer 
resistance,’ and those who escaped the sword were shut up 
in the fortified towns. 

One of these towns, with a citadel situated on a com- Capture of 
manding height, was stormed under Alexander’s personal ^ 
direction, and 2,000 of the garrison were slain. Another 
town, against which Perdikkas bad been sent, was found to 
be deserted. The inhabitants fled to the marshes in the 
river valley, but, even among the reeds and rushes, they 
could not escape the weajwns of the Macedonian cavalry. 
Alexander then pushed on to the Hydraotes, and caught up 
the retreating Malloi at the ford, inflicting severe loss upon 
them. He pursued them to the east of the river into the 

the mounted archers, and half of 


towns. 


‘ It consisted of 
infantry, the fool 
Agrianian or Thri 
the foot-guards uj 


^ jypaspist 
Shers, the 
light horse, 
!r PeithOn, all 


the comranion cavalry, or horse- 
guards. The force can hardly have 
exceeded 7,000 men in number. 
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country now known as the Montgoinei'y District, and took 
by mining and escalade a town inhabited by Brahmans. The 
king, with his customary disregard of danger, was the first 
man to scale the wall. The place was gallantly defended, 
but in vain; 'about 5,000 in all were killed, and as they 
were men of spirit, very few were taken prisoners ’. 

Retreat of The Malloi, being hard pressed, recrossed the Hydraotes, 
theMalloi. passage of which they attempted to defend with 50,000 
men ; but they were no match for the Europeans, and fled 
' with headlong speed ’ to the strongest fortified town in the 
neighbourhood. This small town, which cannot be identified 
precisely, and was situated somewhere near the boundary 
of the .Ihang and Montgomery Districts, 80 or 90 miles 
to the north-east of Multan, was the scene of one of 
the most memorable incidents in Alexander’s adventurous 
career, admirably described by Arrian from materials supplied 
by Ptolemy.’ 

Alexan- The Macedonians, already masters of the town, were 
dangerous ci^le’iv'ouring to scale the walls of the citadel, when Alex- 
wound. under, thinking that the men bearing the ladders loitered 
too long, snatched one from the man carrying it, and 
mounted the wall, followed by only three companions, 
Peukestas, Leoniiatos, and Abreas. Standing on the wall in 
his gleaming armour, the king was a mark for every missile, 
and, feeling that he could effect nothing where he was 
without support, boldly leaped down into the citadel followed 
by his three comrades. Abreas soon fell dead. Alexander, 
standing with his back to a tree that grew near the wall, 
slew the Indian governor and defended himself against all 
comers until his breast was pierced by an arrow and he fell. 
Peukestas bestrode him as he lay, covering him with the 

' Tlie town was a smalt one fought in the valley of the Hy- 
(Strabo, XV, 33). The current asser- draotes, where they occupied the 
tion that it should be identified fertile lowlands, corresponding to 
with Multan ( = Mulasthanapura, the Montgomery District and parts 
see Beal's Iliuen 7'giav^, ii, 274) of Jhang. See Raverty, op, cit., 
is absolutely baseless. The name p. 364, and ray article in S., 

Multan has no etymologii'al con- Oct., 1903. Ptolemy himself did 
nexion with the name Malloi, and not take part in Alexander’s de- 
Multan is much too far south. The fence, as some authors say that he 
campaign against the Malloi was did. 
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siicred shield brought from Ilion, while Leonnatos, although 
severely wounded like his surviving comrade, protected him 
from side attacks. The ladders having broken, the maddened 
Macedonians were for a time powerless to help their king, 
but at last a few managed to scramble up the earthen wall, 
while others broke in a gate, and so saved Alexander, who 
had fainted. 

The barbed arrow was withdrawn by a bold operation which His 
involved much bleeding and threatened immediate death, ''^covery. 
but Alexander’s strong constitution eventually triumphed, 
and the dangerous wound was healed. The infuriated troops 
fell upon the unfortunate inhabitants, and slew them all — 
sparing neither man, woman, nor child. 

When convalescent, Alexander was carried to the Hy- 
draotes, and conveyed by boat to the junction with the 
AkesinC'S, where he met his fleet and army, under the command 
respectively of Nearchos and Hephaistion. 

The survivors of the Malloi, whose nation had felt the full Submis- 
weight of Alexander’s hand, now tendered their humble MaUofand 
submission, and the Oxydrakai, whom fortunate procras- Oxydra- 
tination had saved, feeling that resistance wovild be hopeless, “ 
purchased the conqueror’s clemency by offers of tribute and 
the delivery of valuable gifts. Alexander, stern and even 
cruel to those who opposed him, but always courteous and 
generous to the submissive, readily accepted the proposals, 
jjresents, and excuses of the tribal envoys, a hundred in 
number, who are described as dignified men, of uncommon 
stature, clad in purple and gold, iuid riding in chariots. The 
presents are said to have included 1,030 four-horsed chariots, 

1,000 bucklers of nati\'e manufacture, 100 talents of steel, 
great store of cotton goods, a quantity of tortoise-shells, the 
skins of large li/ards, with tame lions and tigers, in addition 
to a contingent of 300 horsemen.’ 

’ These details are taken from India. Steel of peculiarly excellent 
Curtius, IX, 78. Arrian (vi. I t) men- quality has been produced in India 
tions only .700 chariots, but Curtius from remote times. Curtius calls 
probably had good authority for it/«mtmra»d(4um,whichisassumed 
his statement. The ancient writers to mean ‘steel', not ‘tin’ {fer 
describe Indian cotton as ‘linen’. Wane). Tortoise-shell was 

which has never been made in still an article of Indian trade in 


1626 


II 
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Philippos was then appointed satrap of the conquered 
nations ; and the fleet, passing the third confluence, where 
the Hyphasis contributed its waters to the stream, continued 
its voyage to the fourth confluence, that of the Akesines 
(Chinilb), including the Hydaspes (Jihlam), Hydraotes (Ravi), 
and Hyphasis (Bias), with the river which the ancient writers 
call the Indus. But it is probable that the ‘lost river of 
Sind ’, the Hakra or Waliindah, then existed, and that all 
the Punjab rivers, including the Indus, joined it, and formed 
one great stream, afterwards known as the Mihran of Sind. 

It is absolutely impossible to determine the position of 
any of the confluences in Alexandci'’s time ; hut, long after- 
wards, in the days of the early Arab writers, all the rivers 
met at a place called Dosh-i-ab, or ‘the Meeting of the 
Waters’, in territory now belonging to the Bahawalpnr 
State. ^ Our complete uncertainty as to the courses of the 
rivers, which have ranged, as the old channels indicate, over 
a space 110 miles wide in the region of the final conflu- 
ence, deprives the remainder of Alexander’s river voyage 
of much of its interest. His course in Upper Sind cannot 
be indicated even approximately, and it is impossible to fix 
accurately the position of either the towns or tlie nations 
mentioned by the historians. 

The confluence of the combined Panjab rivers with the 
‘Indus’, wherever it may have been situated, was appointed 
to be the southern boundary' of the satrapy of Philippos, 
to whom all the Thracians were made over along with an 
adequate force of infantry to form the garrison of his 


the first century a. n. (Perlplttt, in 
fnd. Anf. viii. 111), The state- 
ment of Curtius (ix, 7) that Alex- 
ander imposed upon the Malloi and 
Oxydrakai ‘ the tribute which the 
two nations paid m instalments to 
the Arachosians ’ is unintelligible ; 
.and the name ‘ Arnchosian.s’ must 
be corrupt. Arachosia, the Kanda- 
har country, cannot possibly have 
levied tribute from tribes in the 
Eastern Panjab. Bacon makes a 
curious and inaccurate allusion to 
the Oxydrakai in his essay ‘ On the 
Vicissitudes of Things apparently 


quoting loosely from Philostratos, 
i»/e of Apollonion of Tynna, ii, c. 
;{3 (/nd. Ant., 1900, p. !&). 

‘ Raverty, op. cit, p. 473. The 
‘ Meeting of the Waters ’ was near 
Bhagla or Baghlah, which is 
marked on the India Office map of 
3^ miles to the inch, in approxi- 
mately N. lat. 28° 20', E. long. 
70° 30'. The four confluences are 
correctly enumerated by Arrian in 
Anab. vi, 14. The contradictory 
and unintelligible passage in the 
same author’s Jndika, eh. 4, is 
hopelessly corrupt. 
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province. At about the same time the Bactrian nobleman, 
Oxyartes, father of Alexander’s wife, Roxana, was deputed 
to the Paropaiiisadae, or the Kabul province, as satrap in 
succession to Tyriaspes, whose administration had been un- 
satisfactory. A city was founded at the confluence of the 
rivers w’ith the ‘ Indus ’, which Alexander hoped to become 
prosperous and famous. Dockj^ards also were constructed. 
Certain independent tribes, W'hom Arrian calls Abastanoi, 
Xathroi or Oxathroi, and Ossadioi, submitted or wxrc 
subjugated, and it is noted that galleys of thirty oars and 
transport vessels were built and supplied by the Xathroi.^ 
Although it is impossible to determine precisely either the 
correct names or the true positions of the tribes in Northern 
Sind mentioned by the various ancient authorities, the region 
occupied by the tribes referred to seems to be that lying to 
the north and south of N. lat. 28° and betueen E. long, 69° 
and 70° 30', During this stage of the campaign, Krateros, 
who hitherto, from the beginnijig, had always marched on 
tlie right, or western, bank of each successive river, was 
transferred to the left, or eastern bank, which offered greater 
facilities for inovenient and was occupied by tribes less hostile 
than those on the other bank.^ 

^ Arrian, Avnh. vi, 1.5. Accord- borders, and occupied by a colony 
inj; to Curtiii.s (ix, 8), Alexander of I0,(K»0 men. The attempts made 
came to a second nation called by McCnndle and many other 
Math (whom McCrindle confounds writers to localize these tribes are 
with the Mnlloi of the Ravi), and nece.ssarily futile, inasmuch as we 
then to the Sabarcae, a powerful do not know where the river was. 
tribe with a democratic form of The mention in Anab. vi, 15, of 
government and no king. Their Oxyartes as the colleague of Pel- 
army was said to comprise (i0,<)0() thou, satrap of the Lower Indus, is 
foot, 6,0(K)cavalry, and 5(10 chariots, evidently, as Chinnock rightly ob- 
under the command of three re- serves, due to corruption of the 
nowned generals. This nation sub- text. The Thracians made over 
mitted. The name Xathroi (v. 1. to PIulippos seem to have been 
Oxathroi) looks like a transcription infantry; for the Agrianian light 
of the Sanskrit Kshatriya. The cavalry, who were Thracians, took 
Sabarcae are called Sambastai by part m subsequent operations. 
Diodorus, who agree.s with Curtius ’ The words Bid 'Apaxarrwv 
in his account of the government xai Apayywy yrjt m the passage 
and military force of the tribe. (Arrian, Anab. vi, 16) describing 
Diodorus (xvii, 102) adds that two the transfer of Krateros from the 
other tribes, the Sodrai and Mas- rightto the left bank were evidently 
sanoi, occupied both banks of the a blundering marginal note which 
river, and that a city named Alex- has crept into the text. Krateros 
andria was founded within their was sent from a point above the 

H 2 
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Kingdom 
of Mousi- 
kanos. 


Submis- 
sion and 
revolt of 
Mousi- 
kanos. 


Alexander now hurried on in order to surprise the powerful 
monarch called Moiisikanos by Arrian, who had proudly 
abstained from sending envoys or presents to the invader. 
The capital of this stiff-necked king may be probably, 
although not certainly, identified with Alor or Aror, the 
ancient capital of Sind, now included in the Sukkur 
District, and situated in N. lat. 27° 39^ E. long. 68° 59 '. 
The peculiarities of the people of this kingdom excited 
the surprise and admiration of the Macedonians. The 
inhabitants were believed to attain the age of a hundred and 
thirty years, their longevity being the result of good health 
secured by temperance in diet. Although their country pos- 
sessed mines of both gold and silver, they refused to make use 
of either metal. Unlike the other Indians, they kept no slaves, 
employing in their stead ‘ young men in the flower of their 
age, as the Cretans employ the Aphamiotai, and the Lacedae- 
monians the Helots ’. They also resembled the Lacedaemonians 
in observing the custom of a public meal, at which the food 
served was the produce of the chase. They declined to study 
any science save that of medicine, and were reputed to lun e 
no system of civil law, the jurisdiction of the courts being 
confined to cases of murder and other violent crime.^ 


King Mousikanos, like the Malloi, being completely sur- 
prised by the rapidity of the movements of Alexander, Avho 
had reached the frontier before his departure from his last 
camp had been reported, hastened to meet the comjucrf)!-, 
bringing with him all his elephants and the choicest presents 


head of the Delta ‘ into Karmania 
by the route through the Aracbotoi 
and Zarangoi ’ iir' ’Af>ax<^Taiv 
Kal Zaftiyywv), as stated in ch. 17. 
McCrindle’s theory that Krateros 
was sent, as stated in eh. and 
subsequently recalled, seems to me 
very unsatisfactory. I have al- 
ready noted another corruption in 
the text of the same chapter, due 
probably to the same cause, the 
absorption into the text of an er- 
roneous gloss 

'■ Strabo, xv, 31, 5i, Strabo, 


on the authority of Onesikritos, 
points out that other authors do 
not seem to be justified in assert- 
ing that slavery was unknown 
everywhere in India. Megasthenes 
(Arrian, Indika, ch. 10), affirmed it 
to be a great thing (fiiya) in India 
that all tlie Indians were free, and 
that no Indian slave existed {oiSi 
TivCT Bov\ov flvai *IvS(5r). In reality, 
mild praedial and domestic slavery 
seems to have been an institution 
in most parts of India from very 
remote times. 
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which India could offer. Alexander, with his habitual 
readiness to accept submission, received the king courteously, 
expressed much admiration of his capital and realm, and 
confirmed him in his sovereignty. But Mousikaiios, acting 
under the advice of Brahman councillors, quickly repented 
of his ready submission, and revolted. Peithon, the son of 
Agenor, who had been appointed satrap of the country to 
the south of the territory entrusted to Philippos, was sent 
in pursuit of the rebel; ' while Alexander in person operated 
against the towns, some of which were destroyed, while 
others were occupied by garrisons. Mousikanos, having 
been captured by Peithon, was executed aloTig with the 
Brahmans who had instigated his defection. - 

Alexander next marched w'ith a flying column against a Ox^kanos 
chief named Oxykanos, who was taken prisoner. His two Sarabos. 
principal cities having been sacked, the other towns in the 
neighbourhood surrendered without attempting resistance; 

‘so mucli were the minds of all the Indians paralysed with 
abject terror by Alexander and the success of his arms.’^ 

Anotlier chieftain, named Sambos, wiiose capital was Sindi- 
mana,^ and who had fled in terror, surrendered ; and more 
Brahmans, who had instigated the revolt of an unnamed 
town, w’ere executed. It is said that during this campaign 
on the Lower Indus 80,000 of the natives were killed, and 
multitudes sold as slaves. 

After the execution of Mousikanos, the nder of the Delta, 
which w'as known to the Greeks as Pataiene, from its capital 
Patala, arrived in camp and proffered tlie submission of his 


' Peithon was sole satrap of the 
Lower Indus, the mention ot 
(txyartes as his colleague being 
due to corruption of the text (a»<e 
p. 9!), note 1). 

* Kpfftiiffai 'A.k^^avSpos KC\fv€i. 
McCrindle translates ‘Alexander 
ordered the rebel to be hanged’; 
Gronovius renders ‘Alexander eru- 
cifigi iubet ’. 

® OvTco Kai ’leSol irdcTcs iSetovKojj'ro 

TTpus ^ A\f ^avTtpov Tf Kal 

rrjt ^AKf^avSpov tuxi?!. The transla- 
tion IS MeCrindle’s. Curtius speaks 
of ‘ the people known as the Musi- 


eani ' ; calls Oxykanos by the name 
of Porticanus ; and states that his 
subjei'ts were the Praesti. Accord- 
ing to him, Porticanus was slain. 
The same author states that the 
troops of Sambos used poisoned 
swords (IX, 3j. 

■' Sindimana may or may not 
have been Sihwan, with which it is 
commonly ‘ identified ’, for no better 
reason than that both names begin 
withS. The MSS. read Sindonalia. 
Readings of names in Strabo are 
open to much doubt. See Dubner’s 
edition. Didot, Pans, 1853. 
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kiiigdoiH, which was accepted. He teas sent back to his 
country to prepare for the reception of the expedition. 

About the same time Krateros, one of Alexander’s most 
trusted lieutenants, was detached with orders to conduct 
a large portion of the army into Kannania by the route 
leading through the territories of Arachosia (Kandahtir) 
and Drangiana (Sistan).' The troops entrusted to Krateros 
comprised the brigades (rdfeis) of Attalos, Meleager, and 
Antigenes, besides some of the archers, the ‘companions’ 
or guards, and other Macedonians unfit for further active 
service. The elephants also accompanied tliis force. 

Alexander in person retained the command of the troops 
serving as marines, while Hcphaistioii was given suprevne 
command of the rest of the army, which advanced on the 
right bank of the river. Krateros, who had been transferred 
to the left bank in Upper Sind, had, of course, been obliged 
to recross the stream in order to begin his homeward march. 
Ilis place on the left bank was now taken by Peithon, son 
of Agenor, who was given a mounted force of lancers and 
Agrianians, with instructions to place colonists in certain 
fortified towns, to suppress attempts at insurrection, main- 
tain order, and ultimately rejoin Alexander at Patala. The 
prince {imapxos) and people of that city fled in terror, but 
were mostly i-eassured and induced to return to their homes 
(Arrian, Anah. vi, 17). 

The position of the city of Patala has been much disputed ; 
but the best opinion is that it was at or near the very ancient 
site of Bahmanabad, situated in N. lat. 85“ 52' and E. long. 
6H° 52', some 6' miles westward from the more modern city 
of Mansuriya. The apc.x of the Delta was in'obably near 
Kalari, about 40 miles north of Bahmanabad, in approxi- 
mately N, lat. 26° 40' and E. long. 68° 60'. For the discus- 
sion of Alexander’s movements the identity of Patala and 

’ All the experts are agreed that come into use until recent times 
Krateros must have used tile easy (Holdicli, The (hues of Indm, mio, 
open route past Kaliit, through the p. H7 ; Sykes, Ten Thousand Miles 
Mulla (Mula, Mulloh) Pass, along m Persia, p. 49). The Mulla Puss 
the modern caravan road. The is open all the year round (Masson, 
Bolan and Quetta route did not Journeys, ii, 120). 
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Bahmaiiabad may be assumed, althougb it cannot be fully 
proved.^ 

Alexander, considering Patala to be a position of high 
strategical importance, caused Hephaistion to construct a 
citadel there and to dig wells in the adjoining region. He 
proposed to make a great naval station at the point where 
the river divided, and remained sufficiently long on the spot 
to see some progress made in the construction of a roadstead 
and dockyard. He then resolved to explore personally both 
arms of the river down to the sea, and first sailed down the 
western or right branch, which probably debouched near or 
below Debal, the ancient port of Sind, distant about 15 
miles from Thatha (Tatta). His sailors, accustomed to the 
tideless waters of the Mediterranean, were thrown into a 
state of groat alarm and confusion by the ebb and flow of 
the tide, but ultimately Alexander succeeded in pushing on 
with some of the fastest vessels, and reaching the open sea. 
He sailed out a few miles into the deep, sacrificed bulls to 
Poseidon, and followed up the sacrifice by a libation, casting 
the golden vessels used in the ceremony into the ocean as 
a thank-offering.^ 

’ Bahmaiiabad, Bahmannih, or 
Bahmannu, mt Brahniaiiabad, as 
commonly and erroneously written. 

U iider the name of Bahmanabad it 
was founded by Bahman, son of 
Isfandiyar, ‘ in the time of Gush- 
tiisib, ruler of Iran-Zaniln. ’ Bahman 
IS anotlier name of Artaxerxes 
Longimanus, or Ahasuerus, who 
reigned from about ih5 to ii.c. 

(Raverty, Noten, p. 510; Reinaud, 
hid. Ant., viii, 33(i). He was the 
grandson of Gushtasib. But the 
site is much more ancient, and 
includes extensive prehistoric re- 
mains (Proyress Jlfpiyrt, Arch. 

Survey W. 7, for 1896-f, par. 30-50; 
ibid., for 1903 -f, pp. 133-41). The 
site of Bahmanabad was discovered 
by Mr. Bellasis in 1854 (Jo. Ho. Hr. 
ii. A. .S’, Jan., 185()). Mansuriya 
has been built from, and partly on, 
the ruins of the primitive city 
(Coiisens, Annual Hep. A. S. B. 

India, 1903-1, pp. 13-G4i ; 1908-9, 


pp. 79-87). Raverty’s discursive 
note 105 (op. cit , pp. 190-905) gives 
much information. For the posi- 
tion of the apex of the Delta, and 
the city of Patala, see ibid. , pp. 290, 
401,402. General Haig, who greatly 
underestimates the growth of the 
Delta, is certainly wrong in placing 
Patala below the latitude of Hyder- 
abad (N. lat. 2.5° 23', E. long. 08° 
25' 1 . The same writer was not 
aware of the evidence which led 
Raverty to place the most ancient 
known apex of the Delta 40 miles 
above Bahmanabad (The Indus 
Delta Country, pp 1, 129. 135, 130, 
Kegaii Paul & Co.. 1894). Most 
bows (c. g. Balfour’s Cyclopaedia) 
erroneously identify Patala with 
Hyderabad. 

* Curtius (ix, 9) gives a spirited 
and detailed account of the voyage 
from Patala to the sea. Thathah 
l,Tatta) is in N. lat. 24° 15', E. 
long. 67 58'. In the seventeenth 


Explora- 
tion of 
Delta. 
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Prepara- He then returned to Patala, where he found the works 
iMving*^ of the new naval station well advanced, and proceeded to 
India. explore the eastern, or left, branch of the river. Near its 
mouth he passed through a large lake, apparently that 
now known as the Sainarah lake to the west of Umarkot, 
and again reached the sea-shore in about latitude %5°.’ 
Having spent three days in reconnoitring the coast and 
arranging for the construction of wells, he returned to 
Patala. Harbours and docks were built on the shores of 
the lake, and furnished with garrisons. Provisions to supply 
the forces for four months were collected, and all other 
necessary preparations were made for the two bold enter- 
prises which he had planned : the voyage of the fleet along 
the coast to the Persian Gulf, and his own march with the 


century (Sir Tliomas Herbert, The- 
venot, &c.) Dcbul or Uewal was 
the southernmost town m Sind, 
and a mucli frequented seaport, 
distant about 1.5 miles from Tha- 
thah. The town has now utterly 
disappeared ; but it must have 
stood near to the shrine of ITr 
Patlio, or a little farther to the 
south-west, at the foot of the Mnk- 
kahll hilLs, and near the Bhugar 
branch of the Indus, which was in 
those days a very great stream 
(Raverty, ‘The Mihran of Sind,’ 
pp. 317-31, note 315'1. Haig puts 
it at a ruin-covered site ^0 miles 
SW, of Thathah (Holdich, JTie 
UatM of India, p. 310). That 
identification seems to be correct. 
But Raverty (p. 3^1) makes a slip 
m saying that Herbert landed at 
•Diul.’ He landed at ’ Swalley 
Road’, off Surat {Travels, ed. 1677, 
p. 4.)^'.. Diul is mentioned by him 
on p. 80 as a port. 

* For an account of the Sam.arah 
lake, see Raverty, op. cit., pp. 465, 
477. It is marked as Samaro on 
tlie India Office map. In Alex- 
ander's time the Ran (Runn) of 
Cutch (Kachi'hh) must have been an 
estuary of the sea, extending north- 
ward to about parallel 25“, where the 
eastern arm of the great river fell 
into it. The lake was only a short 
distance from the mouth of the river 


(Arrian, Anah. vi, '70). The coast- 
line has extended enormously. The 
spot called Mughalblii, where Ak- 
bar’s officer, in Queen Elizabeth's 
time, stood to get a view of the 
o<‘ean, is now quite 50 miles from 
the sea. Farther west, at Somni- 
y.lni, near the Purali Afabiosl 
river, the coast has advanced at 
least 70 miles .since Alexander's 
tune. Most of the land to the 
south of Badin, which stands in 
about N. lat, il’ 40', has been 
formed since the reign of Akbar : 
the coast-imp had a mean latitude 
of about 71. .'to' 111 theeighth century 
when the Arab conquest took place. 
In Alexander's time, a tliousaiid 
years earlier, the coast line was, of 
course, considerably farther north, 
but no man can delineate it with 
any approach to accuracy. The 
parallel of 75 ’ may be taken as an 
approximate definition of the coast 
reconnoitred by Alexander. The 
land at the Kohrai mouth (vulgo 
' Khori Creek') now extends to 
about 33" 30'. (See Raverty, op. 
cit., pp. 468, 469, 470, 477, &c. ; 
Haig, op cit., pp. I‘t6, 139 ; and 
a good paper by Mr. R. Sive- 
wright, ‘ Cutch and the Ran,’ 
(Jeogr. Journal, vol. xxix (1907), p. 
5181 ; also Sir Bartle Frerc, ‘ Notes 
on the Runn of Cutch,’ ibid., 1871. 
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army through Gedrosia in a direction, so far as might be 
practicable, parallel to the course of the fleet. 

His plans were conceived upon a comprehensive scale. Alexan- 
Nearchos, the admiral who had successfully commanded the 
flotilla during the ten months’ voyage from Jihlam to the 
sea, was instructed to bring the fleet round the coast into 
the Persian Gulf as far as the mouth of the Euphrates, and 
to record careful observations of the strange lands and seas 
which he should visit. Alexander himself proposed to conduct 
the army back to Persia through the wilds of the country 
then called Gedrosia, and now known as Makran, hitherto 
untrodden sa^’c by the legendaiy hosts of Semiramis and 
Cyrus, whom he desired to surpass. The king, who was 
indejiendent of the winds, started on his march about the 
beginning of October, 325 h. c. Ncarchos, being obliged to 
watch for the change of the mou.soon, did not lea^e his 
ancliorage in the river until two or three weeks later. ^ 

Although Gedrosia has usually remained outside the Gedrosia. 
Indian political system, the province, or part of it, has 
been included from time to time within the dominions of 
the sovereigns of Hind, and its history cannot be regarded 
as altogether foreign to the history of India. But the 
satrapy of Gedrosia undoubtedly lay beyoTid the limits of 
India proper, and a summary narrative of the adventures 
met with by Ncarchos on its coast and by his sovereign in its 
deserts will be sufficient to complete the story of Ale.xander’s 
Indian campaign. 

Ncarchos was detained for several days in the river, and, Alexan- 
aftcr much difficulty in making a passage for the shi 2 )s round 
a bar, which obstructed the mouth of the western branch, 
ultimately got out to sea.' Contrary winds detained him 

’ Ncarchos is said to have started roonth.s. Patala wa,s reached ‘ about 
from his anchorage in tlic river on the rising of the dog-star’, July 
the twentieth day of the Athenian August. The operations carried 
month Bosdroraion (Sept.-Oct.), out at, or conducted from, Patala, 

11 . e. This date seems to be must have occupied a considerable 
correct. Alexander may have be- tune. 

gun his march two or three weeks ' ‘ Bar', ep/ia {Indika, 21). Some 
earlier, Aristoboiilos (.Strabo, xv, authors base * identifications ’ on 
IT) is the authority for the descent the translation of by ‘rock’, 
of the rivers having lasted ten Arrian goes on to say that Ncarchos 
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for twenty-four days in a secure harbour, to wliicli he gave 
the name of Alexander’s Haven. The coast-line has been 
changed so much by both accretion and denudation that 
attempts at detailed identifications of places near the mouth 
of the river are waste of time, but it is safe to affirm that 
the haven where Nearchos found shelter was not very far 
from the modern Karachi (Kurrachee), The admiral then 
crept cautiously along the inhospitable coast, his crews often 
suffering severely from lack of provisions and fresh water. 
After travelling 100 miles or so (850 stadia), the fleet 
reached the mouth of the river Arabis (the Purali), which 
formed the boundary between the Arabioi, tlie last people of 
Indian descent settled in this direction, and the Oreitai, who 
occupied an extensive territory to the west of the river.^ 
Having traversed an estimated distance of 800 stadia more, 
tlie fleet reached a place called Kokala, where the wearied 
crews were allowed to disembark iind enjoy much needed 
rest. While the sailors were reposing here in a fortified 
camp {Indika, 523), Nearchos came into touch with Leonnatos, 
whom Alexander had detached with a field force to subdue 
the Oreitai (Anab. vi, 252). News arrived that a great battle 
had been fought in which Leonnatos liad defeated the natives 
with terrible slaughter. The Oreitai are said to have lost 

6.000 men and all their leaders out of a total force of 

8.000 foot and 300 horse.^ The Macedonian loss, although 
numerically small, was noteworthy because it included the 
colleague of Leonnatos, Apollophanes, who had recently been 
appointed Satrap of the country.’* Communications between 
Leonnatos and Nearchos having been established, the fleet 
was repaired and victualled, and sailors who had proved 


dug a channel through ‘the softer 
part of the bar Iruwtp ftaSSaKuv 
rod ipfiaroi. 

* The course of the Arabis, or 
Arabics, has changed considerably. 

* Curtius, IX, 9. 

“ Arrian, Indika, 23. But the 
same author asserts in Anahani*, 
VI, 27, that Alexander, after his 
arrival at the Gedrosian capital, 
Foura (mod. Bainpur), deposed 


Apollophanes from his satrapy, 
because he had utterly disregarued 
his instructions. Arrian then goes 
on to say that Thoas, who was ap- 
pointed successor, soon died, and 
was succeeded by Sibyrtios. Cur- 
tius (ix, 10) asserts that the prede- 
cessor of Sibyrtios was Memnon, 
who was ‘ cut of by some malady ’. 
1 cannot reconcile these discrepan- 
cies. 
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inefficient nt sea were drafted into the army, their places 
being taken by men selected from the troops under the 
command of Leonnatos. 

Continuing their voyage westward, the ships passed along The 
the coast near the mouth of the river Tomeros,' which was 
inhabited by a race of savages, ignorant of the use of iron, 
and armed only with wooden spears charred at the point to 
harden them. These wild men were covered with shaggy 
hair all over the hody, and had claw-like nails strong enough 
to rip up fish and to split the softer kinds of wood. Their 
clothing was made of the skins of wild beasts or tliose of tiie 
larger fishes. After a skirmish with the savages, the fleet 
delayed for five days to effect repairs, and on the sixth da}^ 
reached the rocky headland named Malana (now Has Malin), 
the western boundary of the Oreitai, who were not savages, 
but were dressed and arme<l like the inhabitants of India, 
although differing from tliem in language and customs.^ 

Wlien the Malana cape had been passed, the inland people The Ge- 
were known as Gedrosioi, and no longer as Oreitai.® Tlie 
inliabitants of the coast continued to astonisli the voyagers phagoi. 
by their strange manners and customs. ‘These poor wretches’, 
we are told, ‘ had nothing but fish to live on,’ and so they 
were dubbed lehtliyopliagoi, or ‘Fish-eaters’, by the Greeks. 
Whales, which were numerous along this coast, although 
very alarming to tlie sailors of the fleet, M'ere extremely 
useful to the natives on sliore, and supplied the materials for 
the better houses, wliicli were built of wliah's’ bones, the 
huge jaws serving as doorwajs, as they do still. ^ 

' Now the Hingol. m( luded tlic country of the Oreilui 

Diodorus ngrcchtliat the Oreitai and Arabioi as well as Gedrosia 
in most respects closely resembled proper. The Oreitui are supposed 
the Indians, but adds that they to be now represented by the Lumri 
were in the habit of stripping the tribes of Las Bela, who claim 
dead and exposing the bodies in Kajput descent. The Gadurs, 
the iungles to be devoured by the one of the Lumri clans, may repre- 
wild beasts. sent the Gedrosioi 

“ Arrian here uses the ierin * The habits of the people on the 
Gedrosioi in a sense narrower than coast are absolutely unchanged, 
that of Strabo, who, when desenb- Men, women, children, dogs, 
ing Ariilna (xv, ch. ii, 8, 8), seems camels, cats, and cattle, all eat fish 
to bring Gedrosia as far east as the {Qeogr. 1896, p. 388). Philo- 
Indus. No real discrepancy exists ; stratus was correctly informed when 
the Satrapy of Gedrosia doubtless he wrote that ‘ the slieep of the 
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The seiinien on boaitl the ships of Nearchos, being super- 
stitious like the sailors of all ages and countries, were much 
frightened at the weird tales told about an uninhabited 
island, which Arrian calls Nosala (Indika, 31), and is now 
known as Astola, Astalu, Hashtalu, or Haftala — the Selera 
of Pliilostratus. It lies nearly midway between Urinera and 
Pasni headlands, and is to this day as much an object of 
dread to the Med fishermen as it was long ago to the Greek 
sailors.* 

Thus threading their way through all dangers, real or 
imaginary, the explorers made their way to a port called 
Badis, near Cape Jask at the entrance to the Straits of 
Ormuz, and so came into toucli witli the more civilized 
province of Karmania. Proceeding through the straits, the 
delighted mariners found themselves at Ilannozeia (Ormuz), 
a charming place, producing everything that they wanted, 
except olives. Here the men came ashore and were grate- 
fully enjoying their rest, when some of the more adventurous 
spirits strolled inland, and were astounded to meet a stranger 
wearing Greek clotlies and speaking Greek. Tears came to 
their eyes as they heard the familiar sounds of home in that 
strange and distant land. Explanations having been ex'- 
chaiiged, tlie stranger proved to be a straggler from Alc.x- 
ander’s army, and gave the welcome information that the 
king was only five days’ march distant. 

Nearchos and Archias at once arranged to go iidand to 
meet their sovereign, and, after many difficulties, made their 
way to his presence, but so ragged and unkempt were they 
that Alexander at first could not recognize them. When at 


country . . . are queer feeders— the 
shepherds j)aslure them on fish, a.s 
theydo on figs >n Carin' (Apol/imiua, 
111, 55). 

* Holdieli, The Indian Border- 
land (Methuen, 1901), p. 206 ; The 
dates of India, p. 160. On the 
whole, according to this author, the 
coast-line of Makran is not greatly 
changed, and most of the ports and 
landing-places visited by Wearchos 
can be identified, although many 
islands have been destroyed by 


erosion. The name of tlic province, 
wliioli IS generally spelt Makran or 
Mekran, is written MiikrSn by 
Kaverty. Holdich's lecture en- 
titled ‘ A Retreat from India ’ 
(J. Ciiited Servicif Inst. India, ISOV, 
p. 112, with map) is the best 
modern authority for the details of 
the Gedrosian march. The same 
author gives a map of Alexander's 
route in ' Notes on Ancient and 
Mediaeval Makran’ [Qeogr. J., 
1896). 
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last he was convinced of his friends’ identity, he assumed 
hastily that they must be the sole miserable survivors from 
his lost fleet, and was in despair at the imagined disaster. 

But he was soon reassured by Nearchos, who told him that 
the ships were safe and sound, hauled up at the mouth of the 
Anamis river for repairs. 

The admiral, having volunteered to conduct the fleet up Voyage 
the Gulf to Susa, returned to the coast, to which he was 
obliged to fight his way, and thence sailed on, with little 
adventure, to the mo\ith of the Euphrates. He then heard 
of Alexander’s approach to Susa, and turning back, entered 
the Tigris to meet him, and ‘ it was thus that the expedition 
which had started from the mouth of the Indus was brought 
ill safety to Alexander ’ (Arrian, Indika, 42). 

The difficulties encountered by the army under tlie com- Sufferuigs 
mand of Alexander were even greater than those met and ander’s 
overcome by the fleet under Nearchos. The king seems to “'"'“y’ 
have been ignorant of the existence of the Hala range of 
mountains, which terminates in Cape Mulin. This great 
obstacle, wliich he was obliged to turn, deranged his plans, 
and compelled him to penetrate far into tlie interior, and 
for a time to lose touch with the fleet. The army suffered 
agonies from thirst, and the unfortunate followers perished 
by thousands. ‘ The blazing heat and want of w’ater Arrian 
tells us, ‘ destroyed a great ])art of the army, and especially 
the beasts of burden, which perished from the great depth 
of the sand, and the heat which scorched like fire, while 
a great many died of thirst.’ Ultimately, the remnant of 
the force worked its way back to the coast, emerging near 
the harbour of Pasni, almost on the line where the telegraph 
wire now runs, and its sufferings were at an end. But the 
soldiers had been obliged ‘ to burn the rich spoils taken from 
their enemies, for the sake of which they had marched to the 
utmost extremities of the East’. The success of the general 
was the ruin of the private. 

While the army was still in Karmania, a report was Revolt m 
received that Philippos, satrap of the Indian provinces north 
of the confluence of the Akesines with the Indus, had been 
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treacherously murdered by his mercenary troops. Although 
this disquieting communication was accompanied by the 
information that the murderers had been slain by the satrap’s 
Macedonian body-guard, Alexander was not then in a posi- 
tion to make permanent arrangements, and was obliged to 
content himself with sending a dispatch to India directing 
Ambhi, king of Taxila, and Eudemos, commandant of a 
Thracian contingent on the Upper Indus (Curtius, x, 1, 
11), to assume the administration of the province until 
a satrap could be appointed in due course. The dcatli 
of Alexander at Babylon in the following year (June, 
323 n.c)' effectually prevented any attempt being made to 
retain effective control over the conquered countries cast of 
the Indus. 

When the second partition of tlie empire was effected at 
Triparadeisos in 321 b.c., Antipatcr practically recogni/ced 
the independence of India by appointing the native kings 
Poros and Ambhi as a matter of form to the charge of the 
Indus valley and Panjab. Peithbn, whom Alexander had 
appointed Satrap of the Indus Delta, was transferred to the 
provinces ‘which bordered on the Paropanlsadai i.c. to 
Arachosia, &c., west of the Indus, and India was abandoned 
by the Macedonian government in reality, though not in 
namc.^ Eudemos, alone of the Macedonian officers, retained 
some authority in the Indus valley until about 317.^ 

The Indian expedition of Alexander nuiy be said to have 
lasted for three years, from May, 327 b. c., when he crossed 
the Hindu Kush, to May, 324 B.c., when he entered Susa. 


' TheattemptsofGemianscholars 
to fix the precise day of the month 
are based on insufficient data 
(Hogarth, Philip and Alexander of 
Maredon, Appendix). 

Diodorus, xviii, 30 ; ‘Antipatcr 
then divided the satrapies anew. . . 
and gave India, which bordered on 
the Paropanisadai, to Peithon, the 
son of Agenor. and of the adjacent 
kingdoms he gave that which lay 
along the Indus to Poros, and that 
along the Hydaspes to Taxiles, for 
it was impossible to remove their 


kings without royal troops under 
the command of some distinguished 
general.’ In this passage the 
names of Poros and Taxiles (i. e. 
Ambhi, king of Taxila) evidently 
have been transposed. The Indus 
valley would naturally fall to the 
share of the Taxilan king, rather 
than to Poros, whose dominions 
lay to the east of the Hydaspes. 

Arrian {A nab. vi, 27) writes 
ES5 i|/xo! ; Diodorus (xix, 1 1) writes 
£i)5a;iDs. 
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Out of this period about nineteen months were spent in 
India east of the Indus, from February or March, 326 b.c., 
when he crossed the bridge at Ohind, until September or 
October in the following year, when he entered the territory 
of the Arabioi. 

Looked at merely from the soldier’s point of view, the The 
achievements wrought in that brief space of time are marvel- ^ flex- 
ions and incomparable. The strategy, tactics, and organiza- ander. 
tion of the operations give the reader of the story the 
impression that in all these matters perfection was attained. 

The professional military critic may justly blame Alexander, 
as his own officers blamed him, for excessive display of 
personal heroism, and needless exposure to danger of the 
precious life upon which the safety of the whole army 
depended; b\it criticism is silenced by admiration, and by 
the reflection that the example set by the king’s reckless 
daring was of incalculable value as a stimulus and encourage- 
ment to troops often ready to despair of success. 

The descent of the rivers to the ocean through the terri- Three 
tories of civilized and well-armed nations, admittedly the 
best soldiers in the east, and the voyage of Nearchos from pnses. 
the Indus to the Tigris, may fairly be described as unqualified 
successes. The third great enterprise, the retirement of the 
army led by Alexander in person through Gedrosia’, would 
ha^'e been equally prosperous but for the occurrence of 
physical difficulties, which could not be foreseen owing to 
the imperfection of the information at the king’s command. 

But even this operation was not a failure. Notwithstanding 
the terrible privations endured and the heavy losses suffered, 
the army emerged from the deserts as an organized and dis- 
ciplined force, and its commander’s purpose was attiiined. 

On the whole, Alexander’s Indian campaign was a success. Snbstan- 
It was not really marred by the mutiny at the Hyphasis. If 
his soldiers had permitted him to plunge more deeply into 
the interior, he would probably have been unable to main- 
tain the communication wnth his European base on which 
his safety depended, and his small, isolated force might have 
' Gedrosia (Strabo and Pliny); Gadrosia {TaSpamta, Arrian). 
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been overwhelmed by the mere numbers of his adversaries. 
Koinos and his fellow remonstrants may be credited with 
having prevented the annihilation of the Macedonian army. 

The triumphant progress of Ale.Kander from the Himalaya 
to the sea demonstrated the inherent weakness of the 
greatest Asiatic armies when confronted with European skill 
and discipline. The dreaded elephants lost their teirors, and 
proved to be a poor defence against the Macedonian cavalry. 
The unopposed march of Krateros from Sind to Persia 
through Sistan opened up an alternative land route and 
solved the problem of easy overland communication with 
Europe. The circumnavigation of the coast by Nearchos 
gave Alexander a third line of communication by sea^ and, if 
he had lived, there is no reason to suppose that he would 
have experienced serious difficulty in retaining his hold upon 
the Punjab and Sind. 

All his proceedings prove conclusively that he intended 
the permanent annexation of tliose provinces to his empire, 
and the measures which he took for the purpose were ap- 
parently adecpiate to ensure success. But Alexander’s pre- 
mature death destroyed the fruits of his well-planned and 
successful enterprise. Within three years of his departure, 
his officers had been ousted, his garrisons destroyed, and 
almost all trace of his rule had disappeared. The colonics 
which he founded in India, unlike those established in the 
other Asiatic provinces, took no root. The campaign, al- 
though carefully designed to secui’e a permanent conquest, 
w'as in actual effect no more than a brilliantly successful raid 
on a gigantic scale, which left upon India no mark save the 
horrid scars of bloody war. 

India remained unchanged. The wounds of battle were 
quickly healed ; the ravaged fields smiled again as the 
patient oxen and no less patient husbandmen resumed their 
interrupted labours ; and the places of the slain myriads 
were filled by the teeming swarms of a population, which 
knows no limit save those imposed by the cruelty of man, 
or the still nu)re pitiless opcrath)n8 of nature. India was 
not hellenizcd. She continued to live her life of ‘splendid 
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Isolutioii and soon forgot the [lassing of the Macedonian 
storm. ^ No Indian author, Hindu, Buddliist, or Jain, makes 
even the faintest allusion to Alexander or his deeds. 

^ The paradox of Niese to the t/riechtsrhfin und makedomsckf^i 
effect that the whole subsequent S/aalen attil der SMacht 1m 
development of India was depen- Cliiieronnat I. Teil, p. 508; Gotha, 
dent upon Alexander’s institutions ]8!)3). The often-quoted lines by 
IS not, I think, true in any sense, or Matthew Arnold ( Obermantt) are 
supported by a single fact. His much more to the point : — 
words are : * Man kann daher rnit ‘ The Kast bowed low before the 
Recht behaupten, doss von den blast 

Einrichtungen Alexandersdieganze In patient, deep disdain; 
weitere Entwickelung Indiens ah- She let the legions thunder past, 
liangig geweseii ist ’ {Geachichle der And plunged in thought again.' 


CHRONOLOGY OF THE INDIAN CAMPAIGN 
OF ALEX.\NDER THE GREAT 


HATE II C. 


327 

Eaiiy 111 May 
J uiic . . . 


August . . 
September . 


November . 
December 

320 

January . . 
January 
February 
F ebrunry 
March 

April . . . 

May . . . 

lieginniiig 
July 


From M.\y, Ml, ro May, 324 u.c. 


EVENT. 

The Advanoo. 

Passage of Hindu Kush mountains over the Kliiwak 
and Kaoslian passes. 

From Nikaia (probably Jalaldb.adV Alexander with 
picked force proceed.s to the subjugation of the 
mountains ; Hephaistion with rest of army advanc- 
ing to the Indus, probably through tlie valley of the 
Kabul river. 

Capture of stronghold of Astes tHasti) by Hephaistion 
after thirty days’ siege. 

.\lcxandcr subdivides nis force, advancing in person 
against the Aspasians ; he crosses tlic. Gouruios 
(Panjkora) river, captures M.is.saga of the Assake- 
nians, and massacres 7,000 Indian mercenaries. 

Siege of Aorno.s. 

Capture of Aornos. 


. Arrival of Alexander at bridge-head at Ohind. 
to Halt of army for thirty days. 

or Passage of Indus ‘m beginning of spring'; halt at 
Taxila. 

Advance eastward. 

. Arrival at the Hydaspes (Jililam) river, 
of Rattle of the Hydaspes ; defeat of Poros. 


K2G 


I 
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DATE B. C . 

EVENT. 

July .... 

August . . 

September . . 

Foundation of Nikaia and Boukephala ; passage of 
the Akesines (Chmab) river near the foot of the hills. 

Passage of the Hydraotes (Ravi) river, and conflict 
with the Kathaeans. 

Arrival at the Hyphasis (Bias) river ; refusal of army 
to proceed farther. 


The Retreat 

Sept.-October . 
End of October 

325 

Retirement to the Hydaspes (Jihlam) river. 
Coinmenceiiient of voyage down the rivers, and of 
march of army escorting the fleet. 

January 

Till September . 

Beginning of 

October 

Collapse of the Mallian power. 

Voyage continued, fighting with the Sogdoi, Sambos, 
Mousikanus, &c. 

Departure of Alexander to march through Gedrosia. 

End of October 

Neardios starts on voyage to the Persian Gulf. 

324. 


Early in January 

January . . . 

February . . 

End of April or 
beginning of 
May 

Arrival of Alexander at Poura (Bumpur), tlie Gedrosian 
capital, sixty days distant from Ora. 

Halt of army at Poura. 

March through Karmania, about 300 miles. 

Arnvtti at fnisa in Persia, after about 500 miles oi 
niarcliing from western frontier of Karmania. 

323 


June .... 

Death of Alexander at Babylon, 


Note. — Tlie time spent by Alexander in India proper, from his passage 
of the Indus in March, 336, until his departure for Gedrosia in the end of 
September or the beginning of October, 325, was about nineteen months. 
Tile voyage down the river occupied about ten montlis out of this period, 
and the inarch from India to Susa was effected in about seven niontlis. 
The inarch from the liactrian frontier, that is to say, the Hindu Kusli, to 
the Indus, and the subjugation of tile mountain tribes on the north- 
western frontier of India were completed in ten months. 

I. May, 327, to February, 326, inclusive : march from Hindu Kusli to 
Indus, about ten months. 

II. March, 326, to September, 325, inclusive; m India proper, nearly 
nineteen months. 

III. October, 325, to April, 324, inclusive ; march to Susa, seven montlis. 

Toial DcnATioN or expeuition, 'jhbee years. 



CHAPTER V 


CHANDRAGUPTA MAURYA AND BINDUSARA, 

FROM 221 B.c. TO 272 b.c. 

When Alexander quitted the Punjab he jwsted no Mace- Eudemos. 
donian garrisons in that province, making over the care of 
his interests to king Poros, who must have been independent 
in practice. Ambhi, king of Taxila, was also entrusted with 
authority as a colleague of Poros. After the assassination of 
Plnlippos, Alexander had sent orders from Karmania to 
Eudemos, commandant of a Thracian garrison on the Indus, 
to act as Resident pending the appointment of a satrap, 
and to supervise the native princes. But the officer had 
no adeejuate force at his connnand to enforce his authority, 
which must have been purely nominal. He managed, how- 
ever, to remain in India, probably somewhere in the basin 
of tlie Indus, until about 317 n.c., when he departed to help 
Eumenes against Antigonos, takiiig with him a hundred 
and twenty elephants, and a small force of infantry and 
cavalry. He had obtained the elephants by treacherously 
slaying a native prince, perhaps Poros, with W'hom he had 
been associated as a colleague.^ 

The province of Sind, on the Lower Indus, below the great 
confluence of the rivers, which had been entrusted by 
Alexander to Peithon, sou of Agenor, remained under Greek 
influence for a period still shorter. At the time of the 
second partition of the Macedonian empire in 321 B.c. at 
Triparadeisos, Antipater was avowedly unable to exercise 
any effective control over the Indian Riijas,^ and Peithon 
had been obliged already to retire to the west of the Indus. 

^ *Ek Se ’IvdiK^s Evdafios trap- (povqaa^ Ilwpoy [y.l, vpatrov^rdy ^aai- 
ty(t'€To ivvtwv ptv ttfvraKoaiojv A^a (Diodorus, xix, H). 

[v.l. 7 piaKoaioiv'ly trf^Qiv Tpia\i\i<i)v * Ou yap rovrovs Toi>s 
[vA. rpiaf{o<7iQjy~\, i\€(pdyricv di ktearov peraKivrfrjai 

«tKt>(Ti Td 6c Q-qpia Taura irapkXa^t «at ifytpMvia^ kvnl*avov^ (Diodorus, 

/ierd ri^y ’ A\€^dyipov TfKfvrrjv, 6oAo- x\iu, 39). 

1 2 
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The Indian provijices to the east (jf tlie river were con- 
sequently ignored in the partition, and Peitlion was eontent 
to aecept the government of the regions bordering on the 
Paropanisadai, or Kabul country. That country probably 
continued to be administered by Roxana’s father Oxyartes, 
whom Alexander had appointed satrap. Sibyrtios was 
confirmed in the government of Arachosia and Gedrosia ; 
Stasandros, the Cyprian, was given Avia and Drangiana, and 
his countryman Stasanor was appointed governor of Bactria 
and Sogdiana.' These arrangements clearly prove that in 
321 B.C., within two years of Alexander’s death, the Greek 
lM)wer, to the east of the Indus, had been extinguished, with 
the slight exception of the small territory, wherever it may 
have been, which Eudemos managed to hold for some four 
years longer. 

The insecurity of the Macedonian authority in the ncv^’ly 
annexed Indian provinces had been proved by the assassina- 
tion of Philippos, the report of which was received while 
Alexander was in Karmania, and might be expected to 
return some day to the scene of his victories. His death in 
June, 323 b.c., dispelled all fears of his retui-n, and the 
native princes undoubtedly took the earliest possible oppor- 
tunity to assert their independence and exterminate the 
weak foreign garrisons. The news of Alexander’s decease 
was known in India probably as early as August, but no 
serious fighting would have been undertaken by ordinary 
commanders until the beginning of the cold season in 
October ; for Alexander’s indifference to climatic conditions 
was not shared by Indian chiefs, who were accustomed to 
regulate their military movements strictly in accordance with 
precedent. We may feel assured that as sooii as the news 
of the conqueror’s death had been confirmed beyond doubt, 
and the season permitted the execution of military opera- 
tions with facility, a general rising took place, and that 
Macedonian authority in India was at an end early in 

* ’Apiav Si mi ^payyidyiji/ Sraadi'- 9). McCrindle {Invasion of India 
Spiff ry Kvnpi^’ rify Baterptavify /ced btf Alexander the Great ^ ^nd ed,, p, 

^oyStay^v ^raadyopi rtp SaAcVf “til) Confounds these two Officers. 

rijs avriji Syrt vifoov (Diodorus» xviii. 
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322 n.c., except the small remnant to which Eudemos 
continued to cling. 

The leader of the revolt against the foreigners was an able Early life 
adventurer, Chandragupta by name, at that time a young-^^^^p'J^ 
man, probably not more than twenty-five years of age. 

Although he was on the father’s side a scion of the royal 
house of Magadha — the principal state in Northern India — 
his mother, or, according to another version, his grandmother, 
was of lowly origin, and, in accordance with Hindu law, he 
belonged to her caste, and had to bear the reproach of 
inferior social rank. The family name Maurya, assumed by 
the members of the dynasty founded by Chandragupta, is 
said to be a derivative from Mnnl, his mother’s or grand- 
mother’s name. In some way or other young Chandragupta 
incurred tlie displeasure of his kinsman, Mahapadma Nanda, 
the reigning king of Magadha, and was obliged to go into 
exile.' During his banislimcnt he had the good fortune to 
see Alexander, and is said to have expressed the opinion that 
the Macedonian king, it he bad advanced, would have made 
an easy conquest of the great kingdom on the Ganges, by 
reason of the extreme unpopularity of the reigning monarch.® 
Mahapadma Nanda was reputed to be the son of a barber, 
who had secured the affections of the late queen. The 
guilty pair had then murdered the king, whose throne was 
seized liy the barber-paramour. His son, the now reigning 
monarch, was avaricious and profligate, and naturally pos- 
sessed few friends, 

Chandragupta, liaving collected, during his exile, a for- 
midable force of tlic warlike and predatory clans on the tion of 
north-western frontier, .attacked the Macedonian garrisons Magadha. 
.after Alexander’s death, and concpiercd the P.anjilb. It 332 B. c. 
ajipciirs probable that before he undertook the expulsion of 

’ ‘ He was born inhuTTible life . . . McCnndlc, pp. 327, tn.5}. The 
when by his insolent beliaviour he Mudra HOk^hasfi play lays great 
h.ad offended Nandrus [.-Nanda], emphasis on the low-caste origin of 
.and was ordered by that king to Chandragupta, and on his rclation- 
be put to death, he sought safety ship to the Nanda king. In these 
by a speedy flight’ (Justin, xv, matters I am convinced that the 

with von Giitechmid’s emenda- play is based on genuine tradition, 
tion of Nandrum for Alexandrum, ^ Plutarch, Alexander, ch. (i2. 
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the foreign gjirrisons, lie had already overthrown his unpopular 
relation, the Nanda king of Magadha, whom he deposed and 
slew. The dramatist who tells the story asserts, and no 
doubt with truth, that Nanda’s race perished utterly and was 
exterminated. The adviser of the youthful and inexperienced 
CJiandragupta in this revolution was a subtle Braliman 
named Chanakya, or Kautilya, by whose aid he succeeded 
in seizing the vacant throne. But the jicoplc did not gain 
much by the change of masters, because Chandragupta, 
‘ after his victory, forfeited by his tyranny all title to the 
name of liberator, oppressing witli servitude the very people 
whom be had emancipated from foreign thraldom.’ He in- 
herited from his Nanda predecessor a huge armj', which he 
increased until it numbered 80,000 cavalrj', 9,000 elepliants, 
600,000 infantry, and a multitude of chariots. With this 
irresistible force all the Nortlicrn States, probably as far as 
the Narbada, or even farther, were overrun and subjugated; 
so that the dominions of Chandragupta, the first historical 
paramount sovereign or Emperor in India, e.xtended from 
the Bay of Bengal to the Arabian Sea. 

Invasion While Chandragupta was engaged in the consolidation of 
his empire, a rival was laying the foundations of his power 
Nikator. in Western and Central Asia, and preparing to attempt the 
recovery of Alexander’s Indian conquests. In the course of 
the internecine struggle between the generals of Alexander, 
two had emerged as competitors for supreme power in Asia — 
Antigonos and Seleukos, who afterwards became known as 
Nikator, or the Conqueror. Fortune at first favoured 
Antigonos, and drove his antagonist into exile ; but, in 
31 ^ 11 . (. 312 B.C., Seleukos recovered possession of Babylon, and six 

years later felt himself justified in assuming the regal style 
and title. He is conventionally described as king of Syria, 
but was in reality the lord of Western and Central Asia.' 
The eastern provinct's of his realm extended to the borders 
of India; and he naturally desired to recover the Mace- 
donian conquests in that country, which had been practically 
abandoned, although never formally relimpiished. In pursuit 
’ See Mr. Bevan'g work, 27i« House of Selmcus. 
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of this object Seleukos crossed the Indus in or about 305 b.c., 305 b.c. 
and attempted to imitate the victorious march of Alexander.’^ 

The details of the campaign are not known, and it is im- 
possible to determine how far the invading army penetrated 
into the Gangetic valley, if at all, but the result of the war is 
certain. 

When the shock of battle came, the hosts of Chandragupta Treaty 

were too strong for the invader, and Seleukos was obliged ggleukos 

to retire and conclude a humiliating peace. Not only Chan- 

11 11 1 1 !• dragupta. 

was he compelled to abandon all tliought ot conquest 

in India, hut lie was constrained to surrender a large part 

of Ariatia to the west of the Indus. In exchange for tlie 

comparatively trifling equiviilent of five hundretl elephants, 

Chandragupta received the satrapies of the Paropanisadai, 

Aria, and Arachosia, the capitals of which were respectiv'cly 

the cities now known as Killnd, Herat, and Kandahar. The 

satrapy of Gedrosia, or at least tlie eastern portion of it, 

seems also to liave I)een included in tlie cession, and the high 

contracting powers ratified the peace by ‘ a matrimonial 

alliance ’, which phrase probably means tliat Seleukos gave 

a dauglitcr to his Indian rival. This treaty may be dated ;io3 n. t . 

in 303 n.c. As soon as it was concluded Seleukos started 

on his long march u’cstward to confront Antigonos, u'hom 

he defeated and slew at Ipsos in Phrygia in 301 b.c.“ Ipsos 30 l b. i. 

being distant at least 2,500 miles from tlie Indus, the march 

to it must have occiqiied a \ear or more. 

The ranue of the Hindu Kush mountains, known to the Nortti- 
“ western 

frontier. 

' ‘Transitum dcinde in Indian) Hyphasis 'Fhc facts that Seleukos 

tccit’, &r. (Justin, xv, 1); /toi retired from India, giving up 

Tor IrSor vfjtaaa! (TroAe^ijiTfr ’ArSpo- valuable provinces in exchange for 

KuTTif} [Chandragupta], 0aai\fi riuy only 500 elephants out of the 9,000 

TTfpi avTuy 'IrSwr, avrZ possessed by Chandragupta, that 

Kal KrjUo! (Twi0(To (Appian, ('i'yr. he entered into a matrimonial 

Strabo (Bk. ii, eh. ii, 9) sub- alliance, and sent an ambassador, 

stitiites for the last two word.s, clearly indicate the real nature of 

omSifuvos imyantay. the relations between the sove- 

“ Niese’s notion that Chandra- reigns. Mcgaslhcnes exhibits the 

giipla recognized the sovereignty greatest respect for the Indian 

of Seleukos (die Obrrhoheit drs monarch, and never presumed to 

Snlnukos nnerknnnfy) has no foini- regard himself us the Resident at 

dation, except the anecdote that the court of a feudatory. Concern- 

Chandragupta paid honour to the ing the extent of the cession of 

altars set up by Alexander at tlie Ariana see Appendix F. 
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Greeks as the Paropanisos or Indian Caucasus, in this way 
became the frontier between Chandragupta’s provinces of 
Herat and Kabul on the south, and the Seleukidan province 
of Bactria on the north. The first Indian emperor, more 
than two thousand years ago, thus entered into possession 
of that ‘ scientific frontier ’ sighed for in ^'ain by his English 
successors, and never held in its entirety even hy the Moghal 
monarchs of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 

In the course of some eighteen years Chandrag\ipta had 
expelled the Macedonian garrisons from the Panjab and 
Sind, repulsed and humbled Seleukos the Conqueror, and 
cstablislied himself as undisputed supreme lord of at least 
all Northern India and a large part of Ariana. These 
achievements fairly entitle him to rank among tlie greatest 
and most successful kings known to history. A realm so 
vast and various as that of Chandragupta was not to he 
governed by weakness. The strong hand which won the 
empire was needed to keep it, and the government was 
administered with stern severity,' About six years after the 
withdrawal of Seleukos, Chandragupta cither abdicated or 
died (298 b.c.), and handed on the imperial succession to 
his son Bindusara, who is also known by the title of Amitra- 
ghata, ‘ Slayer of Foes.’ 

Soon after the conclusion of peace in or .about 3013 n.c., 
Seleukos had scut as his envoy to the court of ChandragupUi 
iin officer named Megasthenes, who had been employed under 
Sibyrtios, satrap of Arachosia. The envoy resided for a con- 
siderable time at Pat.oliputra (now Patina), the capital of the 
Indian empire, .and employed his leisure in compiling an ex- 
cellent account of the geography, products, and institutions of 
India, which continued to be the principal authority on the 
subject until modern times. Although often misled by 
eri-oneous information received from others, Megasthenes is 

’ .Tustin, XV, 4, and the details books and in Wilson’s preface to his 
given by Megasthenes. The pas- translation of the Mu<hn lirikshami, 
sage m Justin’s compilation is one That play, probably composed in 
of the most important concerning the fifth century, undoubtedly em- 
Chandragupta. Tlie testimonies of bodies a genuine historical tradi- 
the various Greek and Koman tioii, of which I have made cautious 
authors are collected in McCrindlc’s use. 
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ii veracious and trustworthy witness concerning matters which 
came under his personal observation, and his vivid account 
of Chandragupta’s civil and military administration may be 
accepted vinthout hesitation as true and accurate.^ That 
account, although preserved in a fragmentary form, is so full 
and detailed that a modern reader is more minutely informed 
in many respects concerning the institutions of Chandragupta 
than he is about those of aiiy Indian sovereign until the days 
of Akbar, the contemporary of Ciueen Elizabeth. 

Pataliputra, the imperial capital, w'hich had been founded Patah- 
in the fifth century n.c., stood in the tongue of land formed 
by the confluence of the Son with the Ganges, on the 
northern bank of the former, and a few mih's distant from 
tlic latter. The site is now occupied by the large native 
city of Patna and the English civil station of Bankipore, but 
the rivers changed their courses many centuries ago, and the 
confluence is at present near the cantonment of Dinapore, 
about 12 miles above Patna. The ancient city, which lies 
buried below its modern successor, was, like il, a long, 
narrow parallelogram, mciisuring about 9 miles in length 
and 1| miles in breadth. It w’as defended by a massive 
timber palisade, pierced by sixty-four gates, crowned by 
five hundred and seventy towers, and protected externally by 
a broad and deep moat, filled from the waters of the S5n.^ 


' The fragments of Megasthenes 
have been eolleeted and edited by 
Schwanbeek under the title of 
Megtiathnnin Indika (Bonn, 18-Ki); 
and translated by McCrindlc in 
India an Described by Mega- 
slhrnes and Arrian (Trubner, Lon- 
don, 1S77). Arrian {Indikn, 17) 
riglitly brackets Nearehos and 
Megasthenes as trustworthy per- 
sons {Suictfiai iySfit). Strabo, who 
was disgusted by some of the 
travellers’ tales repeated by Mega- 
sthenes, unjustly stigmatizes him 
as a liar. Xlie information eolleeted 
by Megasthenes was supplemented 
by the works of other writers, of 
whose books fragments have been 
preserved by the authors to whom 
we arc indebted for our knowledge 
of Megasthenes, For a list of these 


authors see Schwanbeek, op. eit.. 
Index I. McCrindlc’s books, six in 
number, give an early complete 
collection of the passages in Greek 
and Homan authors treating of 
ancient India. 

“ See Lt.-(jol. Waddell’s treatise, 

IHscarery nf the Exart Site of 
Asoka's Classic Capital of l‘iUah- 
piilra (Calcutta, ]8!)2, and revised 
edition, l!>t)3). Some fragments of 
the timber palisade have been 
found. The remains of one of the 
Maurya palaces are buried under 
the houses and fields of the village 
of Kumrahar, on the south side of 
the railway between Bankipore and 
Patna. Another palace, that de- 
scribed by Hiuen Tsang, was in 
the city, probably in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Sadar Gali and 
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The royal palace, although chiefly constructed of timber, 
was considered to excel in splendour and magnificence the 
palaces of Susa and Ekbatana, its gilded pillars being 
adorned with golden vines and silver birds. The buildings 
stood in an extensive park, studded with fish-ponds and 
furnished with a great variety of ornamental trees and 
shrubs. 

Here tlie imperial court was maintained with barbaric 
and luxurious ostentation. Basins atid goblets of gold, 
some measuring six feet in width, richly carved tables and 
chairs of state, vessels of Indian copper set with precious 
stones, and gorgeous embroidered robes were to be seen in 
profusion, and contributed to the brilliancy of the public 
ceremonies. When the king condescended to show himself 
in public on state occasions he was carried in a golden 
palanciuin, adorned with tassels of pearls, and was clothed 
in fine muslin embroidered with purple and gold. When 
making short journeys he rode on horseback, but wheir 
travelling longer distances he was mounted, like a modern 
Raja, on an elephant with golden trappings.’ Combats of 
animals ivere a favourite <livcrsion, as they still are at the 
courts of native princes, and the king took delight in 
witnessing the fights of bulls, rams, elephants, rhinoceroses, 
and other animals. Gladiatorial contests between men were 
also exhibited. A curious entertainment, which seems not to 
be known in the present age, was afforded by o.x-raccs, which 
were made the subject of keen betting, and were watched by 
the king with the closest interest. The course was one of 
30 stadia, or 6,000 yards, and the race was run with cars, 
each of which was drawn by a mixed team of horses and 
oxen, the horses being in the centre with an ox on each side. 
Trotting oxen are still largely used for drawing travelling 

KallQ Khan's Bagh, where an Patna is in N. lat. 25° 37', E. long. 
Asoka pillar is hidden in a zenana 85° 10'. Chanakya {Arthaiastra, 
{P. C. Mukharii, unpubl. report). Bk. ii, eh. 3, in Mysorn Keeiew, 
The ruins at Kumrahar seem to Eeb., 1907, p. 73, and separate 
represent the town of Ni-li, which pamphlet, p. 58) lays down elabo- 
Asoka built, as stated by Fahien. rate rules for the fortification of 
Cunningham was mistaken in be- the capital. 

lieving that Piitaliputra had been * Curtius, viii, 9 ; Strabo, xv, 09. 
mostly cut away by the rivers. 
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carriHges in many parts of India, but the breed of racers 
seems to be extinctd 

The principal royal amusement was the chase, which was Chase, 
conducted with great ceremony, the game in an enclosed 
preserve being driven up to a platform occupied by the king, 
who shot the animals with arrows ; but, if the hunt took 
place in the open country, he used to ride an elephant. 

When hunting he was closely attended by armed female 
guards, who were ol)taiiied by purchase from foreign 
countries, and formed an indispensable element in the 
courts of the ancient Indian monarchs. Tlie road for the 
sovereign’s procession was marked off with ropes, which it, 
was death to pass.^ The institution of the Royid Hunt was 
abolished by Chandragupta’s grandson, Asoka, in 259 n.c. 

As a rule, tlie king remained within the precincts of the Habits of 
inner palace, under the protection of his Amazonian body- 
guard, and appeared in public only to hear causes, offer 
sacrifice, and to go on militarj' or hunting expeditions. 

Prob;d)ly lie was expected to show liimself to his subjects 
at least once a day, and then to receive petitions and decide 
disjmtes in person. Like the modern Indians, Chandragupta 
took pleasure in massage or friction of the limbs, and custom 

' Aclian, Itf/ii ISivTrjTos, Bk. This rendering, perhaps, would re- 
xiii, eh IH; Bk. xv, eh, I, ‘5. Com- quire the text to read twi' ymaiKu/v. 

pare the Burmese incident . ‘Walk- The word raiy may have dropped 

ing out one day, I met a waggon out. Tlie female guards arc men- 

drawn by four .stout oxen going at tinned in the Sanskrit plays. In 

a hand-gallop, and driven by a the Jtudra /WCv/m.so, Act in, Chan- 

eountry girl standing up in her dragiipta is rejiresented as attended 

vehicle, who seemed to manage the by a girl named Sonottara. The 

reins and a long whip with equal girls were bought from their pa- 

dexterity ’ (Syracs, Ji/ni/iassy to yt™, rents (Strabo, xv, 55); and good- 

vol. 1, p 204., Constablel. That looking maidens for the royal 

girl could have taken part in a harem (vnpOivot (vtiSth upoj anX- 

raee. Modern Burma pre.sents Xamav) were still regularly imported 

many illustrations of ancient India. in the first century a. o, at Bary- 

’ Mcgasthencs, Fraqm. xxvii. gaza (Broach), on the western 

The Greek is ry 51 irapfXOorn cvtus coast {^Pn'ipJuSy ch, 49 ; see also 

C'X/" yvj'atKwv Savaror, which ehs, 8, 9, 81, 3(i ; transl. Schoff; 

MeCrindle renders ‘it is death for Longmans, 1912 . Chaiiakya pre- 

man and woman alike to pass the scribes that ‘ On getting up from 

ropes ’, but the Greek idiom will not bed, the king should be received 

bear this translation. Muller cor- by troops of women armed with 

reelly renders ‘qiiodsi quis interius liows’ {AHimmstra, Bk. i, eh. 21 ; 

ad mulieres [iicil. to the female trails, in /ineieir, Feb., 1907, 

guards] usque accedit, interficitur.’ p, 51, and reprint, p, 49), 
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Military 

strength. 


required that he should indulge in this luxury while giving 
public audience ; four attendants used to massage him with 
ebony rollers during the time that he was engaged in 
disposing of cases.* In acctirdance with Persian custom, 
which had mucli influence upon the Indian court and ad- 
ministration, the hing ceremonially washed his hair on his 
birthday, which was celebrated by a splendid festival, at. 
which the nobles were expected to make rich presents to 
their sovereign.^ 

In the midst of all the gold and glitter, and in spite of 
the most elaborate precautions, uneasy lay the head that 
wore the croivn. The king’s life was so constantly threatened 
by plots that he dared not incur the risk eitlier of sleeping 
in the day-time or occupying the same bedroom two nights 
in succession.® The dramatist brings vi\idly before us the 
astuteness of the Brahman counsellor who detected the plots 
of both the poisoners and 

‘The brave men who were concealed 
In the subterrene avenue that led 
To Chaiidragupta’s sleeping chamber — thence 
To steal by night, and kill him as he slept ’.■* 

The army, to which Chandragupta owed his throne and 
empire, was maintained at enormous numerical strength, and 
so organized, equipped, and administered as to attain a high 
degree of efficiency, as measured by an Orient:il standard. 
It w'as not a militia, but a standi tig army, drawing liberal 


' Such an attendant 'samraJmla) 
is a minor character in the Tfij/- 
mrl, or Little Clay-rart, drama ; 
transl. by Ryder, in Hnrrard 
Oriental Soi ie«, vol. iv I'lflO.Ot. 

’ Strabo, xv, C9 ; Herodotus, ix, 
im. The fact is mentioned by 
Herodotus in connexion with the 
horrible story of the wife of 
Masi-stcs. As the Persian hair- 
washing festival was celebrated on 
the king’s birthday, the Indian 
imitation presumably was cele- 
brated on the same occasion 
{' Persian Influence on Maurya 
India,’ Jnd. Ant., 1905, p. 301'.. 
The shaven heads, now favoured 
by most Hindus, were not fashion- 


able in ancient India. The Indians, 
wi, are told, ‘ frequently comb, but 
seldom cut, the hair of their head. 
The beard of the chin they never 
cut at all, but they shave off the 
hair from the rest of the face, so 
that it looks polished ’ i^Curtnis, 

VIII, !)). 

’ Strabo, XV, 55. So, in Burma, 
king Badonsachen or Bodoahpra 
fa. 1 ). 1703-18191, after his escape 
from a conspiracy, began the prac- 
tice of changing daily his chamber 
and bed (Sangermano, Varmeae 
Empire, ed. Jardine, p. 65). 

* Mndrrl Jlakahaaa, Act ii (Wil- 
son, Theatre, ii, 104.). 
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and regular pay, and supplied by the government with horses, 
arms, equipment, and stores.^ The foree at the command oi 
Mahapadma Nanda is said to have numbered 80,000 horse, 

200,000 foot, 8,000 chariots, and 6,000 fighting elephants. 

This huge foree was greatly augmented by Chandragupta, 
who raised the numbers of the infantry to 600,000, and alsi) 
had 30,000 horse, and 9,000 elephants, besides chariots, all 
permanently enrolled in a regularly paid establishment.'^ The 
elephants were esteemed the most valuable section of the 
imperial host, because, as Chanakya observes, ‘ it is on 
elephants that the destruction of an enemy’s army depends’.^ 

Each horseman carried two lances, resembling the kind Arras 
called saunia by the Greeks, and a buckler. All the infantry 
carried the broadsword as their principal weapon, and as 
additional arms, either jaielins, or bow and arrows. The 
arrow was discharged witli the aid of pressure from the left 
foot on the e.vtremity of the bow resting upon the ground, 
and with such force that neither shield nor breastplate could 
withstand it.^ 

Each chariot, which might be drawn by either four or t\v(j Chariots 
horses, accommodated two fighting-men besides the driver ; elephants, 
and an elephant, in addition to the mahout, or driver, 
carried three arcliers.® The 9,000 elephants therefore 
implied a force of 36,000 men, and the 8,000 chariots, 
supposing them to be no more numerous than those kept 
by Mahapadma Nantla, retjuired 24,000 men to work them. 

The total number of soldiers in the army would thus have 
been 600,000 infantry, 30,000 horsemen, 36,000 men with 
the elephants, and 24,000 with the chariots, or 690,000 in 
all, excluding followers and attendants. 

These high figures, v^■hich may seem incredible at first sight, Size of 

Indian 

armies. 


' Diodorus, ii, 41. 

" Pliny, VI, 19; Plutaich, Alex. 
eh. 

“ Arthaiasira, Bk. vii, chap. 11 
(/«(!. Ant., 1910, p. ag'i. 

* Arrian, Indika, eh. Ifi. 

° Strabo, xv, 52 ; Aelian.xin, 10. 
The chariots of Pdros in the Punjab 
were each ‘drawn by tour horses. 


and carried six men, of whom two 
were shield-bearers, two, archers 
posted on each side of the chariot, 
and the other two, charioteers, 
as well as men-at-arms, for when 
the fighting was at close quarters 
they dropped the reins and hurled 
dart after dart against the enemy ’ 
tCurtius, viii, 14 ; ante, p. 96). 
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are justified by our knowledge of the unwieldy liosts used in 
war by Indian kings in later ages. For iiisttinee, Nufiez, 
the Portuguese chronicler, who was contemporary with 
Krishna Deva, the Raya of Vijayanagar, in the si.\teenth 
century (1509-30), affirms that that prince led against 
Raichur an army consisting of 703,000 foot, 32,600 horse, 
and 551 elephants, besides camp followers.^ 

The formidable force at the disposal of Chandraguptii, by 
far the largest in India,^ was controlled and administered 
under the direction of a War Office organized on an elaborate 
system. A commission of thirty members was divided into 
six Boards, each with five members, to which departments 
were severally assigned as follows : Board No. 1, in 
co-operation with the admiral — Admiralty; Board No. II — 
Transport, Commissariat, and Army service, including the 
provision of drummers, grooms, mechanics, and grass-cutters ; 
Board No. Ill — Infantry; Board No. IV — Cavalry; Board 
No. V — War-chariots; Board No. VI — Elephants. 

All Indian armies had been regarded from time im- 
memorial as normally comprising the four arms, cavalry, 
infantry, elephante, and chariots ; and each of these arms 
w'ould naturally fall under the control of a distinct authority ; 
but the addition of co-ordinate supply and admiralty depart- 
ments appears to be an innovation due to the genius of 
Chandragupta. His organization must have been as efficient 
in practice as it was systematic on paper, for it enabled him 
not only, in the words of Plutarch, to ‘ overrun and subdue 
all India’, but also to expel the Macedonian garrisons, and 
to repel the invasion of Seleukos. 

The details recorded concerning the civil administration 
of Chandragupta’s empire, if not so copious as we might 
desire, are yet sufficient to enable us to realize the system 
of government ; which, although, of course, based upon the 

' Sewell, A ForyotUn Fmjtirc, 1, 000 elephants. ‘ Sed omnium in 
p. 147. Many other proofs of the India prope, non modo in hoc 
unwieldy size of Indian armies tractu, potentiani elantatenique 
might be cited. _ antecedunt Prasii, amphssima urbe 

“ The powerful Andhra kingdom ditissiniaque Palibothra’ [«ci7. Pata- 
(vahdior yens) possessed only liputra] tPhny. vi. lOJ. 

100,000 infantry, 2,000 cavalry, and 
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personal autocracy of the sovereigiij was something better 
than a merely arbitrary tyranny. 

The administration of the capital city, Pataliputra, was Municipal 
provided for by the formation of a Municipal Commission, 
consisting of thirty members, divided, like the War Office 
Commission of equal numbers, into six Boards or Committees 
of five members each. These Boards may be regarded as an 
official development of the ordinary non-official panchayat, 
or committee of five members, by which every caste and 
trade in India has been accustomed to regulate its internal 
affairs from time immemorial. 

The first Municipal Board, which was entrusted with the Industrial 
superintendence of everything relating to the industrial arts, 
was doubtless responsible for fixing the rates of wages, and 
must have been prepared to enforce tlie use of pure and 
sound materials, as well as the performanee of a fair day’s 
work for fair wages, as determined by the authorities. 

Artisans were regarded as being in a special manner devoted 
to the royal service, and capital punishment was inflicted on 
any person w!io impaired the efficiency of a craftsman by 
causing the loss of a hand or an eye. • 

The second Board devoted its energies to the case of foreign Foreign- 

~ • ers 

residents and visitors, and performed duties which in modern 
Europe arc entrusted to the consuls representing foreign 
powers. All foreigners were closely watc-hed by officials, who 
provided suitable lodgings, escorts, and, in case of need, 
medical attendance. Deceased strangers W'cre decently 
buried, and their estates were administered by the com- 
missioners, who forwarded the assets to the persons entitled.' 

Tlie existence of these elaborate regulations is conclusive 
proof that the Maurya empire in tlie third century n.c. w^as 
in constant intercourse with foreign states, and that large 
numbers of strangers visited the capital on business. 

' These officials corresponded influem-e. For a good account of 
exactly with tlie Greek vpu^fvoi, see Newton’s Esmys on 

and it IS possible that Chandra- ^rt and Archaeoloyy, pp. lSl-3 
gupta borrowed this institution (‘Consular Officers in India and 
from Greece. But his other ar- Greece’, Ind. Ant,, 1905, p. ‘200j. 
rangements show no trace of Greek 
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The third Board wtus responsible for the systematic regis- 
tration of birtlis and deaths, and we are expressly informed 
that the system of registration was enforced for the informa- 
tion of the government, as well as for facility in levying the 
taxes. The taxation referred to probably was a poll-tax, 
at the rate of so much a head annually. Nothing in the 
legislation of Chandragupta is more astonishing to the 
observer familiar with the lax methods of ordinary Oriental 
governments than this registration of births and deaths. 
The spontaneous adoption of such a measure by an Indian 
native state in modern times is unheard of, and it is im- 
possible to imagine an old-fashioned Raja feeling anxious 
‘that births and deaths among both high and low might not 
be concealed Even the Anglo-Indian administration, with 
its complex organization and European notions of the value 
of statistical information, did not attempt the collection 
of vital statistics until very recent times, and always has 
experienced great difficulty in securing reasonable accuracy 
in the figures. 

The important domain of trade and commerce was the 
province of the fourth Board, which regulated s.ales, and 
enforced the use of duly stamped weights and measures. 
Merchants paid a licence tax, and the trader who dealt in 
more than one class of commodity paid double. 

The fifth Board Mas responsible for tlie supervision of 
manufacturers on similar lines. A curious regulation pre- 
scribe<l the separation of iieu' from old goods, and imposed 
a fine for violation of the rule. The reason for this pre- 
scription was that traffic in old goods, whether by sale or 
mortgage, M^as prohibited, unless official sanction had been 
obtained, which could be granted only on certain conditions.^ 

The collection of a tithe of the value of the goods sold 
was the business of the sixth and last Board, and evasion 
of this tax was punishable with death. Similar taxation on 
sales always has been common in India, but rarely, if ever, 
has its collection been enforced by a penalty so formidable 
as that exacted by Chandragupta. 

' Arlhuiutlra, Bk. iv, chaps. and 7. 
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Our detailed information relates only to the municipal General 
. • • ■ <. n 1 - 1 • . 1 • • municipal 

administration of Pataliputra, the capital, but it is reason- adminis- 

able to infer that Taxila, Ujjain, and the other great cities Oration. 

of the empire were governed on the same principles and 

hy similar methods. The ‘ Provincials’ Edict’ of Asoka is 

addressed to the officers in charge of tlie city of Tosali in 

Kalinga.' 

In addition to the special departmental duties above 
detailed, the Municipal Commissioners in their collective 
capacity were required to control all the affairs of the city, 
and to keep in order the markets, temples, harbours, and, 
generally speaking, all public works.- 

The administration of the distant provinces was entrusted Viceroys, 
to viceroys, probably, as a rule, members of the royal family. 

The information concerning the \iceroyalties being more 
complete for Asoka’s reign than for that of Chandragupta, 
the subject will be referred to again when Asoka’s system of 
administration is discussed. 

In accordance with the usual practice of Oriental News- 
monarchies, the court kept watch over the more remote 
functionaries by means of special agents, or 'news-writers’, 
the akhbar 7iaris of modern times, who are called 'overseers’ 


' V A. Smith, Asoka, the Bud- 
dhist Emperor of India, ed., 
p. 179. 

’ Fragment xxxiv in .Schwaiibeck, 
from Strabo, xv, 1. 51 ; translated 
by McCrindle m Ancient India as 
desoribed by Megasthenesnnd A rria n, 
p. 87, and again i revised,! m Ancient 
Indians described iitClassical Litera- 
ture, p. 51'. The words airu aveahnov, 
twice mistranslated by McCrin- 
dle as • by public notice really 
mean ‘ with official stamp the 
abhijhdna-mudia of the Arthasds- 
tra, Bk. li, chap. 21. Similar regu- 
lations continued in use until com- 
jiaratively recent tunes. The French 
traveller Tavernier (1st ed., t(>7.>) 
tells us that at Beiiare.s there were 
‘ two galleries where they sell cot- 
tons, silken stuffs, and other kinds 
of merchandise. The majority of 
those who vend the goods are the 
workers who have made the pieces. 


and in tins manner foreigners ob- 
tain them at first hand. These 
workers, before expo.sing anything 
for sale, have to go to him who 
holds the contract \sril. for collect- 
ing the tax on sales 1 , in order to get 
the king’s stamp inipressed on the 
pieces of cal ICO orsilk, otherwise they 
arefinedandfloggcd’ ' V Ball, transl. 
Tavernier, Trarelsin India, I, llHi. 

It is interesling to note that the 
cotton fabrics of Bcnaies were fa- 
mous in Maiirya tiiiics. The best 
kindscamefrom Madurain the south, 
the Koiikan, Kalinga, Benares, 
Eastern Bengal iVangai, Vat.sa or 
Kauiambi, and IMahisliraati (Man- 
dhata on the Narbada i {Arthaidstra, 
Bk. ii, chap. 12'. The harbours 
were those on the Son and Ganges 
rivers. The remains of the brick 
embankments along tlie old course 
ot the Son can still be traced. 


1820 


K 
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find ‘ inspectors ’ {((popot, tmV/coTroi) by the Greek autJiors, 
and are mentioned in the Asoka Edicts as the king’s ‘ men 
(pulisani) Pillar Edict VI), or ^reporters’ (pativedaka , Rock 
Edict VJ). The duty of these officers was to superintend or 
oversee all that occurred in town or country and to make 
private reports to the government. Arrian notes that 
similar officers were employed by the authorities of the 
independent nations as well as by the monarchical govern- 
ments of India. They did not disdain to utilize as coadjutors 
the courtesans of the camp and city, and must have trans- 
mitted at times to their masters strange packets of scandalous 
gossip.' Arrian’s informants assured him that the reports 
•sent in were always true, and that no Indian could be accused 
of lying; but it is permissible to doubt the strict accuracy 
of this statement, although it is certainly the fact that the 
people of ancient India enjoyed a widespread and enviable 
reputation for straightforwardness and honesty.’^ 

The general honesty of the people and the efficient 
administration of the criminal law are both attested by the 
observation recorded by Megasthenes, that while he resided 
in Chandragupta’s camp, containing 400,000 persons, the 
total of the thefts reported in any one day did not exceed 
two hundred drackmai, or about eight pounds sterling. 
When crime did occur it w'as repressed with terrible severity. 
Ordinary wounding by mutilation was punished by the 
corresponding mutilation of the offeTuler, in addition to the 
amputation of his hand. If the injured person happened to 
be an artisan demoted to the royal service, the penalty was 
death. The crime of giving false evidence was visited with 
mutilation of the extremities; and, in certain unspecified 
cases, offences were punished by tlie shaving of the offender’s 
hair, a penalty regarded as specially infamous." Injury to 


‘ The statement that the cour- 
tesans were utilized as informers is 
in Strabo, xv, 48. 

“ The evidence is summarized by 
Max Muller in India, whaf ran if 
Teach usf '8vo ed., 188.‘1, p. 54'. 

“ This w as a Persian punishment. 
■ Lighter onmes are punished by 


cutting off the nose, or perhaps 
only the hair. Sometimes one-half 
of the scalp is shaved, and a tablet 
affixed to the neck, so inflicting 
disgrace on the offender’ (Kings- 
miil, in Athenantm, July 19, 1902, 
quoting a Chmese work of the 
sixth century, entitled Wei-Shu, 
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a sacred tree,^ evasion of the municipal tithe on goods sold, 
and intrusion on the royal procession going to the hunt 
were all alike capitally punishable. These recorded instances 
of severity are sufficient to prove that the code of criminal 
law, as a whole, must have been characterized by uncom- 
promising sternness and slight regard for human life. 

The native law of India has always recognized agricultural Land 
land as being Crown property, and has admitted the un- 
doubted right of the ruling power to levy a Crown rent, or 
‘ land revenue ’, amoimtiiig to a considerable portion, either 
of the gross produce or of its cash value. ^ Even the English 
laws, which, contrary to general ancient custom, recognize 
private property in cultivable land, insist that the land 
revenue is the first charge on the soil, and permit the en- 
forcement of the charge bj' sale of the land free of all 
incumbrances, in the event of defaidt. The land revenue is 
still the mainstay of Indian finance. So it must have been 
in the days of Chandragupta. The details of his system of 
‘settlement’, or valuation and assessment of the land, have 
not been preserved, and it is not known whether a fresh 
valuation was made annually, or at longer intervals. The 
normal share of the gross produce taken by the Crown is 
said to have been one-fourth ; hut in practice, no doubt, the 
proportion taken ^-aried largely, as it does to this day, and all 
provinces could not he treated alike. Certain other unspeci- 
fied dues were also levied. The army being a professional 
force, recruited from the fighting <-astes, the agricultural 
population was e.xeinpt from military service; and Mega- 


with reference to the Sassanian 
periodl. The offences for which 
shaving of the head was one of the 
optional penalties are specified in 
the Arthaiastra, Bk. iv, ch. 9. For 
petty thefts of articles worth J to J 
a silver |iano (say ‘Ml. to 6d.j the 
penalties prescribed were (1) a fine 
of 6 paiicM, or (2) shoving the 
head, or (3) exile. If the value 
was between 1 pa/ia and 3 pancui, 
the penalties were (1) a fine of 24. 
panae, (9) sharing the head with a 
piece of brick, or (3) exile. The opera- 
tion with the brick must have Deen 


extreme torture, a terrible punish- 
ment for a trivial theft. The value 
of the silver puna 046 grains of 
impure silver, may be taken ns 
about a shilling. 

' Curtius, via, 9. 

* ‘ Those who are well versed in 
the Sastras admit that tlie king is 
the owner of both land and water, 
and thot the people can exercise 
their right of ownership over all 
other things excepting these two ’ 
(Comment on AHhnAlalra, Bk. ii, 
chap. 24}. 
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sthenes noted with surprise and admiration that the husband- 
men could pursue their calling in peace, while the professional 
soldiers of hostile kings engaged in battle.^ ^ 

The proper regulation of irrigation is a matter of prime 
importance in India; and it is much to the credit of 
Chandragujita that he maintained a special Irrigation 
Department charged with the duty of measuring the lands, 
and so regulating the sluices that every one should receive 
his fair share of the life-giving water. The allusion to the 
measurement of lands as part of the duty of the Irrigation 
Department indicates that a water-rate must have been 
levied, and the reference to sluices implies a regular system 
of canals.^ 

The inscription of the Satrap Rudradaman, engraved 
soon after tl>e year A.n. 150 on the famous rock at Girnur 
in Kathiawar, on which Asoka, four centuries earlier, had 
rec(jrded a version of his immortal edicts, bears direct 
testimony to the care bestowed by the central government 
upon the (piestion of irrigation, even in the most remote 
provinces. Although Girnar is situated close to the Ara- 
bian Sea, at a distance of at least 1,000 miles from the 
Maurya capital, the needs of the local farmers did not escape 
the imperial notice. Pushyagupta, the Vaisya, who was 
Chandragupta’s go^-ernor of the western provinces, saw that 
by damming up a small sti’eam a reservoir of great value for 
irrigation could be provided. He accordingly formed a lake 
called Sudarsana, ‘the Beautiful,’ between the citadel on the 
cast side of the hill and the ‘ inscription rock ’ farther to 
the east, but failed to complete the necessary supplemental 
channels. These were constructed in the reign of Chandra- 
gupta's grandson Asoka, under the superintendence of his 
representative. Raja Tushiispha, the Persian, who was then 
\'iceroy. These beneficent works constructed under the 
])atronage of tlie Maurya emperors endured for four hundred 

' Strabo, XV, 40. In this passage venue was one-fourth of the gross 
the erroneous statement occurs produce, 
that the cultivator received one- * We know from the 
fourth of the produce. Diodorus that heavy water-rates were actually 
correctly states that the land re- levied, and that canals were main- 
tained under strict regulations. 
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years, but in the year a.d. 150 a storm of exceptional violence 
destroyed the embankment, and with it the lake. 

The embankment was then rebuilt ‘ three times stronger ’ Rebmld- 
than before by order of the Saka Satrap Rudradaman, who 
has recorded the history of the work in an inscription which 
is the only known epigraphic record containing the names 
of Chandragupta and Asoka Maurya. Notwithstanding the 
triple strength of Rudradaman *s masonry, it too failed to 
withstand the fury of the elements; the dam again burst, 
and was repaired once more in a.d. 458 by the local governor 
serving under Skandagupta. At some time unknown these 
ancient works fell to ruin, and the lake thus finally dis- 
appeared. Its site, buried in deep jungle, was so utterly 
forgotten that modern local inquirers have experienced 
difficulty in ascertaining its exact position. 

The fact that so much pains and expense were lavished Imperial 
upon this irrigation work in a remote dependency of the 
empire is conclusive evidence that the provision of water 
for the fields was recognized as an imperative duty by the 
great Maurya emperors, and is a striking illustration of the 
accuracy of Megasthenes’ remark that imperial officers were 
wont to 'measure the land, as in Egj'pt, and inspect the 
sluices by which water is distributed into the branch canals, 
so that every one may enjoy his fair share of the benefit 

The central government, by means of local officers, strict 
exercised strict control and maintained close supervision control 
over all classes and castes of the population. Even the 
Brahman astrologers and soothsayers, and sacrificial priests. 


' Fragment xxxiv, in Strabo, xv. 
1, 50. The antiquities of Girniir 
(Junagarh) are described by Bur- 
gess in Reports Arehaeol. Survm/ 
W. I. , vol. ii, and the jxisition of 
the lake is defined by Mr. Cousens 
in the Progress Report of the same 
Survey for 1898-9, par. 49. For 
Rudr^^an's inscription see the 
latest ed. by Prof. Kielhorn in Ep. 
Ind., viii, 36, and the abstract ver- 
sion in Luders’s lAst, No. 965 (AV. 
Ind., X, App. p. Sni. It IS the 
earliest considerable inscription in 


the Sanskrit language. The earliest 
short inscription in pure Sanskrit 
known nt present is that on the 
yiipa or sacrificial post at Isapur 
near Mathura, dated m the year 
24 (■•' A. D. 1 12), in the reign of Shahi 
Vasishka {J. It A. iS., 1912, p. 
1181 . The term roshtriya applied 
to Pushyagupta in this passage 
should be rendered ‘ governor ’. 
Tushispha is called a ‘Yavana’, 
but the form of the name shows 
that he must have been a Persian 
{Ep. Ind., viii, 46, note). 
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whom Megasthenes erroneoxisly described as forming a 
separate class of '•'philosophers’ or ‘sophists’,^ received their 
share of official attention, and were rewarded or punished 
according as their predictions and observations proved correct 
or mistaken. Among the artisans, shiit-builders and armour- 
makers were salaried public servants, and were not permitted, 
it is said, to work for any private person. The wood-cutters, 
carpenters, blacksmiths, and miners were subject to special 
supervision, of which the nature is not defined. 

According to Strabo, no private person was permitted to 
keep cither a horse or an elephant, the possession of either 
animal being a royal privilege. But this assertion is 
vmdoubtedly inaccurate, if taken as applicable to all parts of ^ 
tlie country, and is corrected bj' the reasonable and detailed , 
observations of Arrian {Indika, 17), That author tells us 
that the mounts used commonly were horses, camels, and 
asses, elephants being used only by the' wealthy, and con- 
sidered specially appropriate for the service of royalty. 
Except as regards asses, which are now looked upon with 
contempt, and restricted to the hunddest services as beasts 
of burden for potters and washermen, tlie statement of Arrian 
applies accurately to modern India.* To ride an elephant 
or camel, or in a four-horsed chariot was, he says, a mark of 


’ Megasthenes has a peculiar 
enumeration of the occupational 
classes t7<>'<ai),c'oninionly mistrans- 
lated "castes '. which he reckoned as 
seven ill the ‘ sophists ’ (ow/nffTai ; 
(,d)agriculturists ,7101/1701}; i,3'. herds- 
men, shepherds, and graziers 1 vofiU^, 
TTOi/xtj'fs, ^oiwoAoi I ; i + i artisans and 
traders {tu brj^iuwp'ytfcuv rt icai /fawi/Ai- 
ttov 7tVos} ; '5, the military (noAi- 
piaral ) ; (b i theoverseers ■ firnr/roiroi! ; 
(,"} the councillors {oi vnip rSjv Kwviav 
tiov\€voptyoi opiov Tw ^aat\u, f/ Kara 
TToAias (lira! avruvopot avv Ty(fiV apx^oi, 
h'ragm. xxxii of Schwanbcck, from 
man, Iiidika, 11, H'. Strabo calls 

tS 0 .1, Toll, >/aAoi7oi/>oi>s; No, 3,woipfyoiv 

Kelt dijptvTuiP ' ; No, 4, Tovi ipya^upivovi 
Tas 7,71*0? KOI THUS KantjXiKovs xai oh 
uTTiJ Tov odiparns j) fpyaata ; No, 6, 
eepopoi , and No 7, «i oii/ilSoiiAoi xoi 
oiicfS/ioi TOV placiKiw,. His nomen- 
clature for Nos t! and .5 agrees 


with Arrian's, The Brahman 
books, as is well known, reckon 
four classes or groups {varna) of 
castes {jrlti), namely, Brahmans, 
Kshatriyas or Rajaflyas, Vai^yas, 
and Sudras, It is a mistake to 
translate varna as ‘ caste ’, 

’ Asses, however, were largely 
used m ancient India, that is to say, 
in the Panjab, and on the mountain 
frontiers, as they were in Iran or 
Persia, They are mentioned in the 
lti(j Vpdn ; and many passages in 
the Mahdhhnrata mention asses, 
camels, and mules in association, 
as used by tlie Vahika and Mod- 
raka tribes in the Panjab, of which 
Sakala ^lalkot) was then the 
capital (Sylvain Levi, Jnd. Ant., 
1906, p. il). See also Arthaidatra, 
Bk, ii, eh, 39, Bk. vii, ch, 13, and 
Bk, IX, ch, 1. Mules were also 
employed for military purposes. 
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distinctiuii, but anybody might ride or drive a single horse.' 

The ekka, or light carriage drawn by a single pony, still so 
much used in Northern India, is a very ancient conveyance. 

The roads were maintained in order by the officers of the Itoads. 
proper department ; and pillars, serving as milestones and 
sign-posts, were set up at intervals of 10 utadia, equivalent 
to a half kos according to the Indian reckoning, or 2,022^ 
English yards. The provision of these useful marks was 
made more liberally than it was afterwards by the Moghal 
emperors, who were content with one pillar to each kon. 

A royal, or grand trunk, road, 10,000 sludia in length, con- 
nected the north-western frontier with the capital.^ 

The foregoing review of the civil and military system of High 
government during the reign of Chamlragupta proi'cs clearlj' 
that Northern India in the time of Alexander the Great 
had attained to a high degi'ee of civilization, which must 
have been the product of evolution continued through many 
centuries. Unfortunately no monuments have been dis- 
covered which can be referi'ed with certainty to the period of 
Chandragupta or his son, and the archaeologist is unable to 
bring the tangible evidence afforded by excavation to support 
the statements of the Greek observers. The earliest known 
examples of Indian art and architecture, with very slight 
exceptions, still date from the reign of Asoka. But if the 


V Chanakya prescribes capital 
punishment for the slayer of an 
elephant (,Bk. ii, ch. 2). In Bunna 
the king was sole proprietor of all 
elephants, and possessed (i,000. 
The privilege of riding on or kee|i- 
ing an elephant was an honour 
granted only to men of the first 
rank and consequence (.Symes, 
Embasty to Aim, ii, 8 : Constable;. 

’ Strabo, XV, 11. The Moghal 
kbs, the interval between pillars 
still existing, averages 4,558 yards 
(Elliot, Suppl. Glossary, s.v. Kosj. 
Fleet takes adhakosikya, in Pillar 
Edict VII to mean ‘at distances 
of eiaht kos ’ instead of ‘ every 
half kos ’, as usually interpreted 
(J. R. A. 8., 1906, p. 417, 1912, p. 
338) ; and maintains that in ancient 
India there was only one kbs measure. 


equal to about 1 mile, 240 yards. 
But it IS difficult to accept the form 
adha as equivalent to ashla, ' eight.’ 
Three stadia were m use iii the 
Konian world in the first century 
after Christ, namely, the Phile- 
tenan of 525 to the degree, or about 
650 English feet, nearly a furlong ; 
the Olympic of 600 to the degree, 
or about 600 feet ; and that of 
Eratosthenes, of 700 to the degree, 
about 520 feet. 

The stadium of the Periplus 
.seems to be that of Eratosthenes, 
roughly speaking, the tenth of an 
English mile, and in all probability 
the same measure was used by 
Megasthenes (Schoff, The Perv- 
plus of the Erythraean Sea, 1912, 
p. 54'). 
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exploration of the sites of Piitaliputra, Vaisalij, Taxila, and 
other cities of high antiquity should ever be undertaken 
seriously and on an adequate scale, it is possible that remains 
of the early Maurya period, as well as those of previous 
ages, may reward the enterprise of the explorer. It is not 
likely that the ruins of many recognizable buildings will be 
found, because the larger edifices of ancient India, like those 
of modern Burma, probably were constructed of timber for 
the most part, brick being used merely for foundations and 
plinths. No trace of stone architecture prior to the age of 
Asoka has been detected. Writing certainly was in common 
use by certain classes of the population long before the days 
of Chandragupta ; when, according to the Greek authors, 
the bark of trees and cotton cloth served as writing material,^ 
and it is surprising that no inscriptions of his time on more 
permanent material have yet been found. But some records 
on either stone or meUd probably exist, and mtiy be expected 
to come to liglit whenever the really ancient sites shall be 
examined. 

The description of the court and civil and military 
administration of Chandragupta Maurya, derived mainly from 
Greek authorities, as given in the jireceding pages, was 
practically uncorroborated when the first edition of this book 
was published in lyOl. But since that time an Indian scholar 
has made accessible by means of translation, the discourse on 
the Art of Government traditionally ascribed to Chanakya or 


’ Nearehos is the origui.al uiillio- 
rity for the ii-se of closely woven 
[cotton] cloth I Strabo, w, 07, A 
century ago meri hants and shop- 
keepers m Mysore universally em- 
ployed long strips of cotton clotli. 
from H to l i inches wide, and to 
18 feet long, as writing material 
In ancient tunes these strips 'Icadet- 
/iim were used for records and 
public documents. 'J'he Kanarese 
writing on them was done with a 
pencil of Ixihfiuin, or /o/iis ollaris, 
and could be rubbed out and re- 
newed The strips were neatly 
folded and kept in cases (Wilson, 
Mackenzie Caliechon^ p :^nd 

ed., Madras, 18H"’ . The statement 


of Megasthenes Strabo, xv, 53 
that the Indians were ‘ ignorant of 
writing ’ IS erroneous. The letter 
sent to Augustus by an Indian king 
was on parchment (Strabo, xv, 73 1 . 
The bark referred to, that of the 
birch ‘.Betula ntiliii', was used only 
in Northern India. 'The tender 
side of the barks of trees re- 
ceives written characters like paper ’ 
iCurtiiis, viii, ill Many of the ap- 
parent discrepancies in the Greek 
accounts of India are due to the 
fact that different authors refer to 
different parts of the country. 
General statements about India 
are always misleading. 
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Kautilya, the wily Brahman minister of Chandragupta. The 
researches of German scholars have established beyond doubt 
the fact that the treatise entitled Arthasdstra, or the Science 
of Policy, is an authentic composition of Maurj^a age. 

Whether or not it was actually written by Chanakya, as it 
professes to have been, is immaterial. The book certainly 
expounds the principles of statecraft current in his age, 
which must have guided his successful policy. It is of extra- 
ordinary value and interest, shedding ‘ more light upon the 
realities of ancient India, especially as concerns administra- 
tion, law, trade, war, and peace, than any text which wc 
possess \ The treatise may be read, from one point of view, 
as a commentary on and exposition of the notes recorded by 
the Greek observers. References to a few passages in illus- 
tration of certain details from that point of view, have been 
inserted above in the notes, but a fuller notice of some of 
the contents is indispensahle, and will be found to add largely 
to the knowledge gained from the writings of the Greek 
authors. 

It is not desirable to amalgamate the rules laid down in ArthAan- 
ihe Arthasu.sira with the descriptions recorded by the Greeks, 
because the latter present to ns the impression made upon j>re- 
foreign observers of institutions actually existing at a par- 
ticular date, 300 n.c. in round numbers, after the foundation tions. 
of the Maurya empire; whcrc:is the former express the 
arrangements favoured by Brahman ministers, as suitable 
for any independent kingdom at any time. The Arthasdstra 
text-book cites the oiniiions of many earlier authors of 
unknown antiquity, and treats of the political state of India 
prior to the establishment of a paramount power by the 
Mauryas.' We may accept it as an authoritative account of 
political and social conditions in the Gangetic plain in the 
age of Alexander the Great, b. c. The book does not 

' ‘ This or Science of vlai., 1910, p. 175 . * Having seen 

Polity has been made as a coinpen- innumerable discrepancies of com- 
dium of all those Ar/hamiitraii mentators in their commentaries 
which, as a guidance to kings in on StWrai, Vishnugupta composed 
acquiringandmaintaining the earth, the aphorisms and their commen- 
have been written by ancient tary of his own’ ;ibid., p. 177'. 
teachers ’ '^Bk. xv, ch. 1 ; Jntl. 
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concern itself with the Dravidian kingdoms of the South, 
which were organized in other fashions. 

The only form of government describetl in detail by the 
author was an absolute autocracy. He makes merely passing 
allusions to the e-xistence of tribal organizations among the 
Lichchhavis and other communities.^ The free will of tlie 
jiutocrat, uncontrolled by any constitutional traditions or 
machinery, was restricted to a certain extent by the customary 
reverence for Brahmans, which was well established even at 
that early date. As a rule. Brahmans were exempt from 
cajjital punishment, the only exception being that a Brahman 
convicted of higli treason miglit be executed by drowning, 
instead of being burnt alive as a member of another caste 
should be.* Brahmans convicted of certain other offences 
might be branded in the face, and then either banished or 
sent to the mines for life. Both Brahmans and ascetics 
were exempt from liability to judicial torture for the purpose 
of extracting a confession.^ 

The author assumes that the principles expounded by him 
arc to be applied in the government of a small kingdom, 
surrounded by other similar kingdoms, all either actually or 
potentially hostile. The rules of the text-book do not provide 
for the needs of an extensive consolidated empire, and it is 
obvious that the work deals with the state of things as exist- 
ing before the Mauryas had acquired paramount power. 

Permanent peace between neighbouring states was re- 
garded as unattainable. We are instructed that 

‘ whoever is superior in pow’cr shall wage war ’ ; * 

‘ whoever is rising in power may break the agreement of 
peace ’ ; 

‘ the king w'ho is situated anywhere on the circumference 
of the conqueror’s territory is termed the enemy’;® 

’ ‘Sovereignty may be the pro- * Bk. iv, ch. 11. 
perty of a clan kulaxya vd bhaved ’ Bk. iv, ch. 8. 

riiji/am (Bk. i, ch. 17, end). Eor * Bk. vii, ch. 1 {hid. Ant., 1909, 

names of tribal communities see p 303\ 

Bk. XI, ch. 1 (hid. Ant., 1910, » Bk. vii, ch. 17 {Ind. Ant., 1910, 

p. 117,'. Cf. the Malavas and Kshu- p. 59i. 

drakas of the Panjab in the time ot ‘ Bk. iv, ch. 2. 

Alexander the Great. 
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‘ when a king of equal power does not like ])eacc, then the 
same amount of vexation as his opponent has received at his 
liands should be given to him in return; for it is power 
that brings about peace between any two kings ; no piece 
of iron that is not made red-hot will combine M'ith another 
piece of iron 

The relations between the kingdoms prior to the eonsolida- No moral- 
tion of the Maurya empire consequently involved an unceasing gtatgcraft 
struggle for existence. Might was right. No prince pre- 
tended to trust any other ruler for a moment, or to keep 
faith if he felt strong enough to break the pact. No con- 
siderations of morality wei'e allowed to influence statecraft, 
which avowedly preferred the use of insidious and treacherous 
means, including every form of secret assassination. The 
maxim that the vices of ordinarj’ people are virtues in kings 
was plainly enunciated, and, as history shows, vvas constantly 
acted on. Skill in intrigue was a better qualification for 
kingship than either power or enthusiasm.^ 

The inveterate and universal suspicion which regulated the Universal 
dealings between every Raja and his fellow-rulers governed 
the conduct of the prince to his officials and subjects, espionage. 
Nobody was to be trusted. The government relied on 
a highly organized system of espionage, pervading every 
department of the administration and every class of the 
population. The formal rules concerning spies occupy a 
prominent place in the treatise, every chapter of which 
assumes that the working of the machinery of government 
depends mainly on the successful utilization of secret in- 
formation.® 

The statements of Strabo concerning the employment of Employ- 
courtesans as spies and informers are fully supported 
regulations on the subject. The courtesans, indeed, were tesans. 
regarded to a large extent as court officials, women of that 
class, under the orders of a Superintendent and Deputy 
Superintendent, being appointed to hold the royal umbrella, 
golden pitcher, and fan, and to attend on the king when he 

' Bk. vii, ch. 3 {Ind. Ant., 1909, p. 307'. 

“ Bk. IX, ch. 1 (Ind. An'., 1910, p. 91 . 

^ The formal rules are mostly in Bk. i, ch . 11, I Z 
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was seated on his throne, or in Ins litter or chariot. A long 
chapter is devoted to the regulations concerning public 
women. • Cipher writing was used by the spies, and carrier 
pigeons were employed to carry secret intelligence.® The 
Intelligence Department was controlled by five ‘Institutes of 
Espionage ’, in which the reports were checked and verified. 

The king lived in continual terror of the members of his 
family, ‘ for on account of the kingdom the father hates his 
sons, and sons liate their father’.® Jahangir long afterwards 
expressed the same sentiment in the maxim that ‘ kingship 
regards neither son nor son-in-law. No one is a relation to 
a king Another similar aphorism is that ‘ princes, like 
crabs, have a notorious tendency towards eating up their 
begetter '.® 

The autocrat was expected to work hard. In language 
which recalls tliat of Asoka's edicts, the author directs that 
the king 

' sliall, therefore, attend personally to the business of gods, 
of lieretics, of Brahmans learned in the Vedas, of cattle, of 
sacred places, of minors, the aged, the afflicted, and the help- 
less, and of women ; all this in order of enumeration, or 
according to the urgency or pressure of those W'orks. 

‘All urgent calls lie shall hear at once, but never put off; 
for when postponed, they will prove too hard or impossible 
to accomplish 

The king was assisted by <i Briiy (.'oiincil, which should 
consist of either twelve or sixteen members, according to the 
opinion of certain authors, but should comprise as many 
councillors as the needs of the state demanded, according to 
the wiser judgement of Clmnakya.’ 

Eighteen departments of the administration are mentioned, 
and long lists of the chief officials are given. They include 
a Chamberlain, Collector-General, Accountant-General, Super- 
intendent of Agriculture, Superintendent of Manufactures, 
and many others.® 


Bk li, ch, 2T. » Bk. i, ch. 17. 

= Bk. ii, eh 3t « Bk. i, ch. 19. 

° Bk. v,ch 0 ’’ Bk. i, ch. 1.?. 

' Memmrs, transl. Uogers and * Bk. i, ch. 12, 15. 

Beveridge. 
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The Boards described by Megasthenes as in charge of the No 
business of the capital and the army are unknov^'n to the 
author, who contemplated each such charge as the duty of 
a single officer. The creation of the Boards may have been 
an innovation effected by Chandragupta personally. The 
treatise confirms the Greek accounts in many particulars. 

A curious table of rates of salary is given. The pay Salarie.s 
ranged from 48,000 silver />a»,rts a year for the heir apparent 
and certain high officers of state to 60 punas for a labourer.' 

No specimen of a silver puna is known, but it was pre- 
sumably of the same weight as a copper karsha, namely, 
about 146 grains, or 9‘46 grammes'* The punch-marked ’ 
pieces of impure silver {pwdna or dharana), which are known 
to have been in ordinary use in the author’s time, are struck 
to a standard of about 56 grains, or 8 6!28 grammes. Possibly 
this silver pana may have been only a money of account. 

The value of a silver puna, which presumably v\a8 inueli 
alloyed like the ^punch-marked’ coins, may be taken as not 
far from a shilling. 

The sound doctrine is inculcated that ‘ all undertakings Finance, 
depend upon finance. Hence foremost attention shall be 
paid to the Treasury It is impossible for me to go minutely 
into a description of the financial arrangements, and only a few 
points can be noted. 

The Superintendent of Agriculture, like a modern settle- Land- 
raent officer, was required to assess land at rates varying 
according to the different methods of irrigation used. The rates, 
normal share of the produce taken by the State as ‘land- 
revenue’, or crown rent, being one-fourth, the amount taken 
as water-rate was appro.ximately equal, varying from one-fifth 
to one-third. Various other dues also were e.xacted, so that 
the cultivator of irrigated land could not retain as much as 
half of the produce of his fields.* 

All subjects were further required to pay occasional Benevo- 
‘ benevolences ’ on special occasions, levied at the king’s 


' Bk. X, ch. 3 \lnd. Ant., 1909, p. ‘■263/. 

“ For coinage, see Bk. ii, ch. 12, H. 

> Bk. 11 , ch. 8. * Bk. 11 , ch. 2i. 
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discretion. The suggestions concerning the methods by 
which ;i necessitous monarch might extort money are of 
more than Machiavellian wickedness. The history of Kash- 
mir supplies painful illustrations of the application of the 
author’s prescriptions. One Avay or another the Crown took 
all it could get. 

Sale of Modern financiers are not always averse to employing the 
honours, t policy of thinning the rich by exiicting excessive revenue 
{karsanam), or causing them to ^•omit their accumulated 
wealth {vamanani).'^ Nor is the practice of selling honours 
strange to European politicians, tliough they do not usually 
care to express themselves in language so plain as that used 
by Chanakya, who says: — 

'Wealthy i)ersons may he requested to give as much of 
their gold as they can. Those who, of their own accord or 
with the intention of doing good, offer their wealth to the 
king shall be lionoured « ith a rank in the court, an umbrella, 
or a turban, or some ornaments in return for their gold.’® 

Taxes on In fortified towns the royal revenue was derived largely 
from taxes or sales, as stated by Megasthenes. In order to 
facilitate the collection of this important branch of the public 
income, the cardinal rule was laid down that commodities 
should not be sold at the place of growth or manufacture.® 
The law required that all articles for sale (excepting grain, 
cattle, and some otliers) should be brought to the toll-house 
near the town gate, there offered for sale, and if sold, taxed. 
Toll was paid only when actual sale took place. The rates 
of duty varied widely. Imports from abroad paid, as a rule, 
seven distinct taxes, aggregating about 20 per cent.; perish- 
able goods, such as fruit and vegetables, were charged one- 
sixtli of the value, or 16| per cent.; while on many other 
classes of wares the rates of duty ranged from 4 to 10 
per cent. Highly priced goods, such as precious stones, 
were assessed on special valuations made by experts. All 
goods brought for sale hatl to be marked with an official 

' Bk. IV, ch. ,‘t. 

“ Bk. V, ch. i (Ind. Ant., 1909, p. 261'). 

’ Bk. ii, ch. 23. 
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stamp. Tlie Greek phrase, airo crvcrariixov, refers to that 
practice.^ 

The Greek observations on the subject of vital statistics Statistics, 
are illustrated by the regulations which require the Nagaraka, 
or Town Prefect, to register every arrival in or departure 
from his jurisdiction. He was .also bound to keep up 
a census statement giving in detail for each inhabitant the 
sex, caste, name, family name, occupation, income, expen- 
diture, and possessions in cattle. Breaches of the fiscal 
regulations were punishable usually by fine or confiscation, 
but the penalty for wilful false statements was the same as 
that for theft, which might extend to death.* 

A regular system of excise licences was in foree, special Excise, 
duties being levied on foreign liquors, including wines from 
Kapisa or Afghanistan. Modern temperance reformers may 
be scandalized by tlie regulations that 

‘liquor shops shall consist of m.any comfortable roo?ns, 
furnislied with cots and seats. The drinking places shall 
possess such comforts as changing seasons require, always 
having garlands of flowers, scent, and perfume’.’’ 

The Science of Government, we are told, may be defined Penal 
as the science of punishment {danda nlti). The penal code, 
in consequence, was ferociously severe. The details in the 
treatise amply support the Greek references to the subject. 

As an illustration of the severity of punishment, it may suffice 
to note that theft by a government servant to the value of 
from 8 to 10 panas was j)unishable with death, as was theft 
of a value of from 40 to 50 panns by a non-official person.* 

J udicial torture for tlu‘ purpose of extorting a confession Judicial 
was recognized and freely used. Many gruesome regulations 
on the subject arc recorded. The general principle laid 
down w'as that ‘ those whose guilt is believed to be true shall 
be subjected to torture of which there were eighteen kinds, 
including seven varieties of whipping. In certain cases the 

' Bk. ii, ch. 21, 22. The ordinary (iindura) Inti., vii, 230, with 

E ractice in later times, and pro- ref.). 

ably also in the Maurya age, was “ Bk. li, ch. 3.5, ,30. 

to do the stamping with rw-lead ’ Bk. li, ch. 2.5. 

‘ Bk. i, eh. 4. 
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victim might be ‘subjected to one or all of the above kinds 
of torture’. The torture of women was supposed to be 
limited to ‘ half the prescribed standard Every Indian 
policeman still believes that the main object of investigation 
is to extract a confession, and that torture is the proper way 
of obtaining it. 

Chanakya’s code not only authorized judicial torture and 
the capital penalty for petty offences, but also prescribed 
mutilation in numerous cases. 

The Many matters of interest and curiosity have been neces- 

totra'a passed over, but the foregoing summary will, it is 

practical hoped, be sufficient to give the reader a fairly accurate notion 
manual. principles on which the small kingdoms of Northern 

India were administered in the days of Alexander the Great. 
Although many of the rules in Chaiiakya’s treatise are 
puerile, and some merely theoretical, the book on the whole 
was intended to be a practical manual of statecraft and 
admiaistratioa, and as such it is well worth reading through. 
Books like the so-called Laws of Mutm and Dharmasdsiras 
set forth tlie Brahman ideal— the treatise of Chandragupta’s 
minister openly discards ideals and presents a plain unvar- 
nished statement of the immoral practice of kings and 
Brahman ministers in the fourth century before Christ, prior 
to the realization of the novel idea of a gre.it empire extending 
over nearly all India.- 

Success of Chandragupta ascended the throne at an early age, and 
pjpta inasmuch as he reigned only twenty-four years, must have 
abdicated or died before he was fiftj j’ears of age.'* In this 
brief space of life he did much. The expulsion of the 
Macedonian garrisons, the decisive repulse of Seleukos the 


' Bk. iv, ch. 8. 

See App. h\ 

’ He WH.S but a youth when he 
saw Alexander in Sifi or 8^ j ii. c 
J’lularch, Alejr. ch. 6i<. 

‘ This Chandragupta ' yet so young 
— so rai.sed 

To mighty empire, as the forest 
monarch, 

Over subjected herds’ 

(Mudra lUlkshnan, Act vii ; Wilson, 
ii, p. 219). 


riip statement in Tumour’s and 
Wijesiuha’s versions of the Maha- 
raiiiisa that Chandragupta reigned 
for thirty-four years is due to acopy- 
ist’s blunder (Rhys Davids, Ancient 
Coin* and Aleaaures of Ceylon, p. 41, 
note). Geiger’s version (chap, v) 
correctly gives twenty-four years. 
Buddhist and Brahmanical authori- 
ties being agreed m the matter, 
the fact may be accepted as estab- 
lished. 
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Conqueror, the subjugation of at least all Northern India 
from sea to sea, the formation of a gigantic army, and the 
thorough organization of the civil government of a vast 
empire were no mean achievements. The power of Chan- 
dragupta was so firmly established that it passed peacefully 
into the hands of his son and grandson, and his alliance was 
courted by the potentates of the Hellenistic world. The 
Greek princes made no attempt to renew the aggressions of 
Alexander and Seleukos upon secluded India, and were 
content to maintain friendly diplomatic and commercial 
relations with her rulers for three generations.^ 

The Maurya empire was not, as some writers fancy that it Absence 
was, in any way the result of Alexander’s splendid but " 
transitory raid. The nineteen months which he spent in India influence, 
ivere consumed in devastating warfare, and his death rendered 
fruitless all his grand constructive plans. Chandragupta did 
not need Alexander’s example to tc-ach him what empire 
meant. He and his countrymen had had before their eyes 
for two centuries the stately fabric of the Persian Achaeme- 
nian monarchy, and it was that empire which impressed their 
imagination, and served as the model for their institutions, 
in so far as they were not indigenous. The little touches of 
foreign manners in the court and institutions of Chandra- 
gupta, which chance to have been noted by our fragmentary 
authoritie.s, are Persian, not Greek ; and the Persian title of 
satrap continued to be used l)y Indian provincial governors 
for ages, down to the close of the fourth century of the 
Christian era.- 

The military organi/ation of Chandragupta shows no trace Indian 
of Hellenic influence. It is based upon the ancient Indian 

^ organiza- 

model, and his vast host was merely a development of the tlon. 


1 For the curious anecdote about 
the powerful aphrodisiac drugs sent 
with other gifts by Chandro^pta 
( SavSpvxvTTos) to Seleukos, see Phyl- 
archos and Apollonios Dyskolos, 
in Muller, Frapmmla IlUtorietmim 
Qraecorum, i, 314. 

® The Saka satraps of Saurashlra, 
or Kathiawar, in Western India 


were conquered by Chandra-gupta 
(II) VikramJditya, of the Gupta 
dynasty, about A. n. 390. See ' Per- 
sian Influence on Maurya India’, 
Ind. Ant. (1905, p. 201. A 
patriotic Hindu critic urges that 
Chandragupta needed to go no 
farther for his model than the story 
of Da^aratha in the Ramayana. 


16211 
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Alleged 
abdication 
of Chan- 
dragupta. 


II. c. 

Bindu- 

sara. 


considerable army nmiiitiilned by the kingdom of Magadha. 
The Indian kings relied chiefl}' upon their elephants, and in 
a lesser degree upon chariots and huge masses of infantry ; 
the cavalry being few in comparison and inefficient. Alex- 
ander, on the contrary, made no use of elephants or chariots, 
and put his trust in small bodies of highly trained cavalry, 
handled with consummate skill and calculated audacity, In 
the art of war he liad no successor. The Seleukidan kings 
were content to follow the Oriental system and put their 
trust in elephants.' 

Jain tradition avers that Chandragupta Maurya was a Jain, 
and that, wlien a great twelve years’ famine occurred, he 
abdicated, accomjianied Bhadrabahn, the last of the saints 
called h'vtakeralitin, to the south, lived as an ascetic at 
Sravana Belgola in Mysore, and ultimately committed suicide 
by starvation at that place, where his name is still held in 
reniemhrance. In the second edition of this hook I rejected 
that tradition and dismissed the tale as ‘ imaginary history 
But on reconsideration of the whole evidence and the objec- 
tions urged against the credibility of the story, I am now 
disposed to believe that the ti'aditiou probably is true in its 
main outline, and that Chandragupta really abdicated and 
became a Jain ascetic. The traditional narratives, of course, 
like all such relations, are open to much criticism, and the 
epigraphical support is far from conclusive. Nevertheless, 
my present iinjircssion is that the tradition has a solid 
fovuulation on fact.^ 

AVhen Chandragupta either abdicated or died, in the year 
1298 II. c., he was succeeded by his son Bindusara. The 
Greek writers, however, do not knoAv this name, and call the 
successor of Chandragupta by appellations which seem to he 
attempts to transcribe the Sanskrit epithet Amitraghata, 
‘Slayer of foes.’^ The friendly relations between India and 

’ Sevan, Tha tlonfc of SeleiKue, Fleet i.s equally persistent on tlie 
a. 289. other side, and has recorded his 

' Mr. Lewis Uice has stoutly views in Ind. Anl., xxi (1892 , p. 
maintained the credibility of the 287, lip. Ind , lii, 171 note; and 
tradition m many publications, tlie several times in J. H. A. 8. 
l&tcsthcing][Ipsore and Coorp from * For the Maurya chronology see 
the Inscriptions, 1909, pp, 3 ->>. Dr. Asoka, the Buddhut Emperor of 
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the Hellenistic powers, which had been hiitiated by Chandra- 
gupta and Seleukos, continued unbroken throughout the reign 
of Bindusara, at whose court Megasthenes was replaced by 
Deimachos, as ambassador. The new envoy followed his 
predecessor’s example by recording notes on the country to 
which he was accredited, but unfortunately very few of his 
observations have been preserved. When the aged founder 
of the Seleukidan monarchy was assassinated in 280 b. c., his 
place was taken by his son and colleague Antiochos Soter, 
who continued to follow his father’s policy in regard to India. 

The anecdote concerning the correspondence between Corre- 
Antiochos and Bindusara, although trivial in itself, is worth 
quoting as a tangible proof of the familiar intercourse Antiochos 
between the sovereign of India and his ally in Western Asia. 

Nothing, we are told, being sweeter than figs, Bindusara 
begged Antiochos to send him some figs a»d raisin wine, 
and added that he would like him also to buy and send 
a professor. Antiochos replied that he had much pleasure 
in forwarding the figs and raisin wine, but regretted that 
he could not oblige his correspondent with the last-named 
article, because it was not lawful for Greeks to sell a 
professor.' 

Ptolemy Pliiladelphos, who ruled in Egyjrt from 285 to Embassy 
247 B.C., also dispatched an envoy named Dionysios to the ^ionysios 
Indian Court, who, like bis colleagues, wrote an account of 

Indul (Clarendon Press, 'h\d ed , transcription of the supposed Sau- 
1909), pp.7i^,73. The name Bindusara skrit original (sec Schwanbeck, op. 

IS attested by the Hindu yishuti cit., p. 77). Indian kings arc often 
Pitraita, the Jain Pal known by one or other epithet, 

and the Buddhist Mahdvam^a and used as a secondary name. 
i)}pava'm!ia. The variants in other * Oi/Tot 6^ ijerap ‘mpianov^aaTai jrafftp 
Purauas seem to be merely clerical avBpa)nois a/ icxaSfs \ ovtws Kara 

errors. '^nipnpd7]aav plv yap tls rd roy 'Apiaroi^yr/y, 

TIa\i^/3offpa, d plv 'yiiyaaBivqs "npos yap ovroi^ yKvKvnpov twv 

' Av^pdaorrov, o 5^ Aijipaxo^ trpvs fVxaSwi'’'', 

'Api.irpoxa.^r}v rov iKtivov vidu Kara ws KaVApirpoxdTtjVy Toy rutv 'lySaiv pa- 
irpea^flay (Strabo, li, 1, 9) The fJt^fa,ypdif/ai^AyTt6x^>}d^^^vy7a(il''q<Tiy 
more corrupt form Allltroc*hades 'Hyrfffavhpos^ -nipjipai avrw KaX 

occurs in some texts, and evidently «at aotpioT'^v dyopdeayra. 

is due to confusion between AAAI Kai rdv 'Avrioxov di/nypa^ai — * 'la- 
and AMI. Hegesandros, quoted by diroaTiKovfi^y 

Athenaios (Muller, Fra^. Hint. awy aofpKrrifv 8' ‘'EWrjffiy oi 
Qraec., vol. iv, p. 4f2l), writes yw/u/j&v irwAtrafiat’ (Muller, lot*, cit,). 
’AfuTpox^irrjs, which IS an accurate 

1 . 2 
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Conquest 
of the 
Deccan. 


Probably 

effected 

by 

Bmdu- 

sar.i. 


his experiences, which was still available to Pliny in the firet 
century of the Christian era.' It is uncertain whether 
Dionysios presented his credentials to Bindusara or to his 
successor, Asoka. 

Nothing is recorded concerning the internal policy of 
Bindusara, whose reign lasted for either twenty-five or 
twenty-eight years, nor is any monument or inscription of 
his time known. But it is probable that he continued his 
father’s career of annexation and conquest within the borders 
of India. The limits of the empire ruled by Asoka, son 
and successor of Bindusara, are known with sufiicicnt 
accuracy, and it is certain that his dominions, including 
semi-independent protectorates, extended southwards to 
about tlie latitude of Nellore (14° 27^ N.).-^ The country 
south of the Narbada cannot have been conquered by Asoka, 
whose only known annexation was that of the kingdom of 
Kalinga, oii llie coast of the Bay of Bengal, unless the 
conquest took place in the early years of his reign, about 
which we possess no information. Tlie twenty-four years of 
the reign of Chandragupta seem to be fully occiqned with the 
great e\euts known to have been crowded into them. It is 
difticult to l)clieve tliat he could liave found time to do more 
than climb from obscurity to power, expel the Macedonian 
garrisons, repel the attack of Seleukos, effect a revolution 
and establish a dynasty at Pataliputra, annex a large part 
of Ariaiia, and exteml his dominion from the Bay of Bengal 
to the Arabian Sea. 

The Deccan, or Peninsular India, down to approximately 
tlie latitude of Nellore, must therefore, apparently, have been 
subjugated by cither Chandragupta or Bindusara, because 
it was inherited from the latter by Asoka, whose only 
recorded war was the conquest of Kalinga; and it is more 


* Pliny, ,T«<. VI, 17. Pliny’s 
work IS believed to have licen 
published in a. d. 77. 

“ According to Mr. Rice, ‘an 
inscription of tlie twelfth i-enliiry, 
at Bandanikke, Sliikarpur taluk, 
My.sore, describes Kuntala as the 
province governed by the Maury as. 
This, roughly speaking, would be 


the country between the rivers 
Bhima and Vedavati, bounded on 
the west by the Ghats, including 
Shimoga, Chitaldroog, Bellary, 
Dharwar, Byapur, and adjacent 
parts to the north in Bombay and 
the Nizam’s Dominions ’ {Mysore 
Oaz. (1897), i, 289). 
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probable that the conquest of the south was the work of 
Bindusara than that it was effected by liis busy father.’ But 
the ascertained outline of the career of Chandragupta is so 
wonderful, and implies his jxjssession of such exceptional 
ability, that it is possible that the conquest of the south must 
be added to the list of his achievements. With this brief 
glance the shadowy figure of Bindusara passes from our view, 
and the next two chapters will be devoted to the history 
of Asoka, who rightfully claims a place in tlie front rank 
of the great monarchs, not only of India, but of the world. 


APPENDIX F 


The Exlenl of the Cession of Ariana hj Selenkos Nikntor to 
Chandragupta Maun/a 

The statement in the text that the cession made in .'JO.'i a. c. Extent of 
by Selenkos Nikator to Chandragupta Miiiirya included the Cession, 
provinces of the I’aropanisadae (Kabul), Ana (Herat), Araehosia 
(Kandahar), and probably (Jedrosia (Makran), or a large part of 
that satrapy, is in accordance with the views exjiresscd in my 
work on Asoka as well as with those of l)roy.sen'’, and several 
eminent modern scholars. 

But rny statement having been adversely criticized by Mr. 

Mr. Bevan, who holds that it ‘ exceeds what is even probable, Bevan’s 
not to say proved ’ ’, it is neces.sary to show that the repre- ^'''bcism. 
sentation of the fact as given in the text rests iqion solid 
grounds. Tlie original authorities are five in number, namely, 

.Strabo (two pa.ssages), Appian, Plutarch, Ju.stin, and Pliny ; and 
the relevant cxtr.act.s, being brief, may be quoted in full, so that 
my readers can judge for tlieinselve.s what is the legitimate 
interpretation. All that has been written by modern authors 
on the subject is baseil upon these short extracts. 


' Taranath (Schiefner, p. H‘l) 
attributes to Bindus.lra and Chu- 
uakya the conquest of the country 
between the eastern and the wes- 
tern seas. 

“ Asoka, the Buddhist Emperor 
of India, 2nd ed., p. 15. 

^ ‘ Aber dann schloss er [Seleukos] 
einen Frieden, m dem die Ero- 
berungen Alexanders auch diesseits 
des Indus bis zu den Paropamisaden 
abgetreten wnirden. Das war das 
erste, was von deni grossen Alex- 
anderreieh aufgegeben wurde, die 


erste nationale Keacti on ’ Vesrh irht e 
des Ifelfs-nijemus, Hamburg, I HSC, vol. 
ii, The spelling Paropanisos is 
more correet than the forms with m. 

^ ‘ Mr. V. A. Smith (Asoka, 
p. 061 quotes Strabo as saying that 
Seleueus ceded “a large part of 
Arianc ”, but that Strabo does not 
say. In giving Araehosia, the Ka- 
bul [mcl, and even Gedrosia to the 
new Indian realm Mr. Vincent [mV], 
I think, exceeds what is even pro- 
bable, not to say proved ' ( The House 
of ^eieuens, 1902, vol. i, p. 290 note . 
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(I) The two passages from Strabo are as follows : /jAXurra 

fK rrji Siain/s iSond rtjf totc wurrorara eleat Ta vtto tov ’EpaTo- 
(rfftyovs tV ™ TpLTia twv yiu>ypa^iKu>v tKTtOtvra Ke^aAaKoSius ircpl 
Trj'i TOTi vopi^op^vtji TvSik^s, rjviKa AXefavSpos hrijXOt' aai 6 
TrSos upiov TOiVTrii t€ (cal Trji ’Aptaviy?, fjv Trpos Trj ((nrtpa 

Kupivrjv Ilfpcrai Karti^ov' wTTtpov yap Srj Kai Trjs Apiayrji TroXXrjv 
f<T)(ov OL TeSot Xa/36i’T{<; trapa rSty MaictSorwr (Bk. xv, rh. i (India), 
sec. 10 in Muller and Dubner’s ed.). 

(II) r, 81 rd^i-S rill' l6vSiv rouivTrj' irapa piv tov leSoe ol 

napo7rap.io-tt8a(, <uv vvcpKeirai o UapoTrct/ticros opoS, cTt’ Apa^vnoi 
Trpos eoTov, eV Trpos voTov T(Rpo)cn)vo'L cri’V Tois dAAois wpos 

TT/v TrapaXlav c)(Ov<riv' atraai 8f rapa ra ttXutt] tuv )(o>piiov irapa- 
Ktirai o ’Ii'Sds. ToiToie S’ (tic /atpous] tuiv napa tov IrSoe t^ovcTL 
TLva 'leSot, TTpoTcpov ovTa llfpcrdie. a nc/iftAfTO pev o ’AAe^arSpos 
Tuie 'Apiavwv /cat KaroiKiai tSids {TvvfaTrjfraTo, tSta/ct 81 ^eXevKOi ii 
NiKctroip ^aeSpoatirTo), crve^c/eo'os cireyapiai' aat avTiXa/^wv cXctjyavTa^ 

TTn'TOKocrtoi'S (ibid., Bk. xv, ch. ii, 9p 

(III) Appian writes, aal tov ’IvSde vipdmi^ [ScAtwaos] tTro- 
XeprpTfv A rSpoaclTTU, ySaertAr? Twr irtpi avTor IvScui', pc)(pi. (fiiXiav 
aiVcu aat a^Sos criied^fTO (AV/r. .5.5). 

(I\') I’lutaroli, arguing that the aeeounts of the military force 
of the Prasii were not exaggerated, says : aat adpiros oi'a rjv 
Trept TavTa, Av^poKOTToi yap vcTtpov ov ttoAAw ySacrtAeiVas SfAevaoi 
weeraaoertoes (X(<f>avTai t8<i)p)JtraTO, aat trrpaTov pvpia(Tiv t^r/aorra 
tt;i' ’li’StaT/it e/rf/A^cv aTracrae aaTOCTTpr^dpEvos ’ {^Alex. ch. 62). 

(\') Jiustin's tcslmioiiy is. ‘[Seleucus] transitum deinde in 
Indiaiii fecit, qiisie post mortem Alexandn, veliiti cervicilnis iugo 
servitiitis exciis.so, jiraefectos eiiis oeciderat. Aiictor libertatis 
Sandi'oeottiis fiieiat . oiiiii cpio facta pactioiie Seleucus, eom- 
)iositis(jiic 111 oviciitc rclnis, in bclliim Antigoni descendil ’ 
(xv, t) 

(\'l) I’lmy. wlieii tieatiiig of the Indus and the boundary ot 
India, .saj’s ; ‘ Jsteniin jdcriqiie ab occidentc non Indo aiiiiie 
detemnnant, sed .•idnciiint qiiatiior .sntrajiias, Gedrosos, Arachotas, 
Arios, Paropaiiiissadas ’ (Bk vi, ch. 20, Ba.sle cd , 1 .5,5 1 (n/. ch 23)) 

Tliesc texts comprise the whole of the direct evidence on 
tlic subject. It seems to me .self-evident that the tw'o passages 
of Strabo refer to the same event ; and that when he says in 
tlie first that the Indians received from the Macedonians ‘a large 
part of Ariane which had been under the rule of the Persians 
lip to the time of Alexander, he briefly alludes to the cession 
of the countries west of the Indus, formerly in the possession 
of the Persians, which Seleukos ceded to Chandragupta, as 
specifically stated in the second extract. I cannot imagine any 
.sound reason for disputing the assertion that ‘ Strabo informs 
us that the cession included a large part of Ariane ’. When the 
two passages of Strabo arc read together, I niaintaiii that the 
assertion is absoliitelv accurate. 
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The statements of Appian, Plutarch, and Justin do not deal The other 
in terms with the extent of the cession, but are of value as authori- 
proving that Seleukos actually crossed the Indus, waged an un- 
successful war, and was obliged to make peace on conditions 
very favourable to his adversary, and very unfavourable to 
himself. 

The observation of Pliny that numerous (jylerique) authors The four 
include in India the four satrapies of Gedrosia, Arachosia, Aria, satrapies, 
and the Paropanisadae must have been based on the fact that at 
some period previous to a. n. 77, when his book was published, 
those four provinces were actually reckoned as part of India. 

At what time other than the ))eriod of the Maurya dynasty is it 
possible that those provinces should have formed jiart of India } 

Plinj’’s information about the country was mainly drawn from 
the, writings of Mcgasthenes .and the other contemporaries of 
Alexander, Chandragupta and Seleukos ; and tlie natural inter- 
pretation of his observation requires us to believe that the four 
satrapies in question were ‘ tlie large part of Ariane ’ ceded by 
Seleukos. Kabul and Kandah.ir frequently have been held by 
the sovereigns of India, and form part of the natural frontier of 
the country. Herat (Aria) is undoubtedly more remote, but 
can be held with case by the power in iiossession of Kiibul 
and Kandaliar, 

The satrapy of Gedrosia (or Gadrosia) extended far to the Gedrosia. 
west, and probably only the eastern jiart of it was annexed by 
t.'handragujita The Mrdm range of mountains, which Alexander 
experienced such diHiculty in crossing, would have furnished 
a natural boundary. Whether Chandragupta undertook the 
administration of the whole of Gedrosia or not, I Jiavc no doubt 
that Seleukos abandoned to him all control over the ))rovince, 
and that it was included by nuinerous authors in India, along 
with .Aria, AraelioMa, and the Paropanisadae , because Seleukos, 
inteni upon the urgent business of crushing Antigonos, was 
constrained to surrender the four outlying satrajiies named by 
Pliny, and to concentrate Ins strength m Ci-ntral and Western 
Asia. 


APPENDIX a 

The Arllnii'nilra, or Kautifiya-Aastra. 

It is more convenient to give the necessary information about Discovery 
the Arthasdstm in an Appendix than in cumbrous footnotes. ofthetext. 

A collection of maxims attributed to Cb.tnakya, alias Kautil)M, 
or Vishnu-gupta, the Brahman minister of Chandragupta Mau- 
rya, has long been known (see Weber, Hist. Indian Liter. 
(Trubner), p. 210). But the Art ha.mil ra, although mentioned 
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Hiid quoted by many’ ancient authors, had wholly disappeared 
from view until Mr. R. Shamasastry, the learned Librarian of the 
Oriental Library maintained by the Maharaja of Mysore, brought 
to notice a manuscript of the work belonging to a pundit in the 
Tanjore District.’ The pundit was good enough to deposit the 
MS. in the library, along with an imperfect MS. of a commentary 
on the treatise by Bhattaswanii. The translation of certain 
extracts published by Mr. Shamasastry in the Indian Antiquary ior 
190j attracted attention, and enabled me to make valuable ad- 
ditions to the second edition of this history, pubUshed in 1908. 
Two other MSS. of the i^astra were then found in the Munich 
Library, and another seems to exist in t’alciitta. 

Trans After the publication of my second edition in 1908 several emi- 

lation by *iciit German scholars devoted much attention to the study of 
Mr. It. Chaiiakya’s treatise, and Mr. Shamasastry was encouraged to com- 
Shama- plete Ins rough translation, which he has done in .spite of great diffi- 

sastry. eulties. He has also printed an edition of the text. He deserves 
the highest praise for his disinterested and most valuable 
labours. Unluckily Ins translation is not accessible in a convenient 
fonn, but it is all m print, as show-n below : — 

(1) Introduction and extracts ; hid. Ant., vol. xxxiv (190.5), pp. 
.■), I?, 1 10, with notes which are not reproduced with the revised 
versions, Nos. 3 and 4 below. 

(2) Books i-iv, My.<tore Reneiv, lfl06-8. Those tentative 
translations (Nos. 1 and 2) are superseded by the revised conqilete 
version published later, namely : — 

(3) Vlidnakya’it Arthasastra or Science of Politics, translated by 
R. Shama.saslry, B A. ; Part I, Books i and ii (1908, The G. T. A. 
Press, Mysore). 

(4) The A iihasa.ttrn of Ckanakya, oi Science o f Politics, translated 
by Mr. R .Shamasastry, B.A., M R.A,.S. ; Part II, Hindu Law, 
Books m and iv (Mysore, covei iirinted at the Crown Press). 

(,5) The Aithasdstra of Chdiinkiia, Books v xv, translated by 
the .same, as detailed below • — 

Books v-vn, Ind. Ant., vol. xxxvni (1909), J>p. 257, 277, 
.303 ; Books iii-xv, ibid., v(>l. xxxix(l910), Jip. 19, H, 8 . 3 , 100, 
1 . 31 , l6l. 

My references are to the conqilete translation as printed in 
Nos. ,3, t, .7. 

German I have read and utilized the German publications named below, 
discussions, winch supply additional references : — 

(1 ) A. Hillebnindt, ‘ Uber das Kaiitil iy afclstra und Verwaiidtes ’ 
(Sonderab. au.s d. SG. Jahresher. d. Schlestschen Gesellsck. f. vaterl. 
Cnltnr, Breslau, 1.908) 

(2) Prof. Dr. Jolly, Vortrag (lecture), ’Ein altindisclies Lehr- 
buch der Pobtik ’ (Sonderab. aiis d. Verhandhingen d. Intern. 

‘ Mr, Shamasastry has been cipal of the Charaarajendra San- 
transferred to Bangalore, as Prin- skrit College. 
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l^ereinigiing f. vcrgleich JiechlsirisxeiiichnJ'l ti.s.ti’. in Berlin, zn 
Heidelberg, iyil, Berlin). 

(3) Same author, ‘ Artha&istra and Dhanna^astra ’ {Z.D. M. G , 

1913, PP- 49-96). 

The researches of the German scholars have clearly established Maurya 
that the Artha^iistra is a genuine ancient work (echt und alt) of 
Maurya age, and presumably attributed rightly to Chanakya or 
Kautilya. That verdict, of course, does not exclude the possi- 
bility, or probability, that the exi.sting text may contain minor 
interpolations of later date, but the bulk of the book certainly 
dates from the Maurya period. I have pointed out that its con- 
tents describe the state of things as existing immediately before 
the establishment of the Maurya empire. 

The treatise will continue to give occupation to scholars for 
a long time to come, from many points of view. The work done 
by Mr. Shamasastry is of a pioneer character, excellent as such, 
but needing revision and completion. 
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CHAPTER VI 

ASOKA MAURYA 

Accobding to credible tradition, Asoka-vardhana,* or 
Asoka, as he is generally called, served his apprenticeship 
to the art of government during the lifetime of his father, 
Bindusara, as viceroy successively of the North-western 
frontier province and of Western India. He was one of 
several sons, and was no doubt .selected by his father, in 
accordance with the usual practice, as Ynrardjn, or Crown 
Prince, on account of hi.s ability and fitness for the imperial 
succession. 

Taxila, the capital of the norl h-weslern viceroyalty, which 
probably included Kashmir, the Panjab, and the provinces 
to the west of tlie Indus, uas in tho.sc days one of the 
greatest and most splendid of the cities of the East, and 
enjoyed a special reputation as the head-quarti'rs of Hindu 
learning. The sons of people of all the upper classes, chiefs, 
Brahmans, and merchants, flocked to Ta.xila, as to a \mi\er- 
sity town, in order to study the circle of Indian arts and 
sciences, especially medicine. The territory surrounding the 
capital was rich and populou.s, and, tuo generations earlier, 
had formed a small independent state, weak enough to be, in 
terror of its neighbours, and yet stroiig enough to render 
Alexander valuable assistance. 

The Creeks, who considered the little state to he well 
governed, noted with interest, and witliout di.sapprohation, 
the local customs, which included polj gamy, the exposure of 
the dead to he devoured by vulture.s, and the sale in open 
markets of maidens who had failed to secure husbands in the 
ordinary course.^ 

’ Vishnu-Put Ohu. A.soka is tlie tlic Babylonian practice (Herod, i, 
correct Sanskrit form, but in Piili 196). Exposure of the dead to be 
and some Sanskrit MSS. the dental devoured by vultures was, and still 
.« is used.. IS, a Persian (Pars!) custom i Herod. 

“ Strabo. Bk. xv, ebb. gs, 6-i i, HO). It is practised to this day 
Eor the marriage-mart, compare in Tibet, and was in ancient times 
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The position of the city on the high road from Central Favour- 
Asia to the interior of India fitted it to be the capital of ^gition of 
the north-west viceroy ; and its strategical advantages the city, 
are still recognized. Hasan Abdal, close to its ruins, is 
a favourite ground for the mameuvres of tlie Indian army ; 
and at Rawalpindi, a few miles to the south-east, a huge 
cantonment guards the road to India against possible Alex- 
anders advancing from the north-west. 

Ujjain, the capital of Western India, was ecjually famous, Uj.jain. 
and equally suitable as the seat of a viceregiil government. 

Reckoned to be one of the seven sacred cities, and standing 
on the road leading from the busy ports of the westein coast 
to the markets of the interior, it combined the advantages of 
a favourite place of pilgrimage M'ith those of a great com- 
mercial depot. The eit}' u’as recognized as the head-quarters 
of Indian astronomy, and longitudes were computed from its 
meridian.* 

The Ceylonese tradition that Asoka was residing at Ujjain Asoka’s 
when he was summoned to the capital by the news of his acces^on. 
father’s mortal illness may well be believed ; although no 
credence can be given to the tales which relate that Asoka 
had a hundred brothers, ninety-nine of whom he slew, and so 
forth. These idle stories seem to have been invented by the 
monks chiefly in order to place a dark background of early 
wickedness behind the bright picture of his mature piety. 

Asoka certainly had brothers and sisters alive in the 
seventeenth or eighteenth year of his reign," whose households 
were objects of his anxious care; and there is nothing to 
indicate that he regarded his relatives with jealousy. His 
grandfather, Chandragupta, ‘ a man of blood and iron,’ who 
had fought his way from poverty and exile to the imperial 
throne, naturally was beset by jealousies and hatreds, and 
constrained to live a life of distrustful suspicion. But Asoka, 
who was born in the purple, and inherited an empire firmly 

the usage of the Lichehhavis of in Yule and Burnell, Oloiimry aj 
Vaisali, who appear to have been Anf/lo-Indiaii. Wordti. 
either Tibetans or a cognate people “ ‘ Fourteenth year according 
(Ind. Ant., 1903, p. to the inscriptions, reckoning from 

‘ See the curious article ‘ Opiyne’ the coronation. 
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273 or 
272 B. c. 
Acces- 
sion ; 
269 B. c. 
Corona- 
tion. 


261 B. c. 
KahngH 
war. 


establiBhed by h:ilf a century <»f masterful rule for two genera- 
tions, presumably was free from the ‘black care’ which 
haunted his ancestor, llis edicts display no sense of inse- 
curity or weakness from first to last ; and the probability 
is that he succeeded peaceably in accordance with his 
predecessor’s nomination. It is, however, possible that the 
northern tradition which testifies to a contest for the suc- 
cession between Asoka and Susima, his eldest brother, may 
be founded on fact. It has more historical appearance than 
the stories told by the monks of Ceylon.’ 

Inasmuch as the reign of Asoka lasted for fully forty 
years, he must have been a young man when, in or about the 
3^ear 273 u.c., he undertook the government of the vast 
empire which had been won and kept by his grandfather and 
father. Nothing is recorded concerning the first eleven or 
twelve years of his rule, which presumably were spent in the 
current work of administration. His solemn coronation did 
not take place before the year 269 n.c., about four jears 
after his aceession, and this fact is almost the only circum- 
stance which supports the notion that his succession was 
disputed. The anniversary of his coronation was always 
celebrated with ceremony, and specially marked by the 
pardon and release of prisoners.^ 

In the thirteenth year of his reign, or in the ninth, as 
reckoned from the coronation, Asoka embarked upon the 
one aggressive war of his life of which a record exists, and 
rounded off his dominions by the compiest of the kingdom of 
Kalinga, the strip of territory extciiding .along the coast 
of the Bay of Bengal from the Malifinadl to the Godavari. 
The campaign was wholly successful, and K.alinga became 
ati integral part of the Maurya dominions. Two special 
edicts published a few years later show that the administra- 
tion of the newly aerpnred territory caused much anxiety 
to the emperor, who, like all sovereigns, sometimes was not 

’ Anoka, 9nd ed., p.223. of the legends, and a complete 

’ For the chronology see my translation of the inscriptions, 
book, Asoka, the Buddhist Emperor which now requires revision in 
of India (Clarendon Press, 2nd ed,. some particulars. The dates may 
1909) ; which also gives a summary be a year or two out, but not more. 
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well served by his oflBcers. The royal instructions, which 
enjoined just and paternal government, and specially insisted 
on sympathetic tactful treatment of the wilder tribes, were 
disregarded at times by officials, who had to be warned that 
disobedience of orders was not the way to win the favour 
of either heaven or their master. 

The kingdom of Kalinga had maintained a considei’able Misery 
military force, which was estimated by Megasthenes as nuni- 
bering 60,000 infantry, 1,000 cavalry, and 700 war elephants. 

The opposition offered to the invaders ivas so stubborn that 
the conquest involved immeasurable suffering. The victor 
records with sorrow tliat 150,000 persons were carried into 
capti\iL\-, 100,000 Mere slain, and that many times tha(, 
number perished from famine, pestilence, and the othci' 
calamities which follow in the train of armies. 

The sight of all this misery and the knowledge that he The 
alone had caused it smote the conscience of Asoka, and 
awakened in ins breast feelings of ‘ remorse, profound sorrow, 
and regret’. These feelings crystallized into a steadfast resolve 
that never again sliould ambition lead him to inflict such 
grievous wrongs upon his fellow creatures ; and four years 
after the con(|Ucst he was able to declare that ‘ the loss of even 
the hundredth or the thousandth part of the persons who were 
then slain, carried au’ay captive, or done to deatli in Kalinga 
would now be a matter of deep regret to his Majesty 

The king acted up to the principles which he professed, Asoka 
and abstained from aggressive war for the rest of his life, forswears 
About this time he came under the influence of Buddhist 
teaching, his devotion to which increased more and more as 
tlie years rolled on. The ‘ chiefest conquest ’, he declares, is 
that won by the Law of Piety, and he begs his descendants 
to rid themselves of the popular notion that conciuest by 
arms is the duty of kings; and, even if they should find 
themselves engaged in warfare, he reminds them that they 
might still find pleasure in patience and gentleness, and 
should regard as the only true conquest that which is 
effected through the Law of Piety, or Duty.^ 

’ Rock Edict XIII. 
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Asoka from this time forth made it the business of his 
life to employ his unlimited autocratic power over a vast 
empire in the teaching, propagation, and enforcement of the 
ethical system, which he called the Law of Piety or Duty 
{dhamma or dharma), and had learned chiefly from his 
Buddhist instructors. 

In the seventeenth and eighteenth years of his reign he 
decided definitely upon his line of action, and proclaimed 
the principles of his government to his people in a series of 
edicts engraved upon the rocks, including Minor Rock Edict I 
and the Fourteen Rock Edicts, and laying don ii the general 
rules which must guide the conduct of the lieges. 

These extraordinary documents were followed by others 
specially conceruing the conquered province of Kalinga, the 
purport of which lias been referred to above. The earliest 
of the whole series seems to be Minor Rock Edict I, a short 
document, known in six slightly variant forms. From it, as 
read with the longer compositimis, we learn that Asokii 
was a lay disciple {iipfisaka) for more than two and a half 
years after his comersiou to Buddhism, and that during that 
period he did not e.xert himself strenuously.' But more than 
a year before the issue of his proclamations he had joined 
the Monastic Order {nat'ii(/h(i) and had begun to devote 
earnest effort to promoting the cause of religion. The 
peculiar eilict, known as the Bhabru or Second Bairilt Rock 
Edict, in which the king enumerates seven passages of the 
scriptures as specially meriting the attention of both the 
clergy and the laity, apparently belongs to the same time.^* 

In the year 249 n.c., when he h.id occvqned the throne for 
about twenty-four years, Asoka made a solemn pilgrimage 
to the most sacred .spots in the Buddhist Holy Land. 
KStarting from Patalipntra, the capital, he advanced north- 


' Coniparc tliu I’uiie of the king 
of Siiinattita ^Deltaic Bengal., in 
the seventh century : — 

‘ Le roi de cet flat s’appelait i/o- 
louu-thi'-pu-tch’u (Harshabhata) ['■']; 
ce souvcrain sc trouvait etre un 
fervent adorateur des trois Joyaux 
itriratna) et il jouait le rdle de 
grand uii-po-soiio-kut (ouptlsaka) ’ 


(Chavanne.s, lleligieux (minmtt, 

p. 128'!. 

’ Bhabru, not Bhabra, is correct. 
The inscription comes from one of 
the Bairat hills, distant about 12 
miles from the camping-ground at 
Bhabru {Prog. Rep. A. S.AV. Circle, 
1909-10, para. lOj. 
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wards along the royal road to Nepal, the course of which is 
marked by five great monolithic pillars,' through the districts 
now known as Miizaffarpur and Chainparati, until he ap- 
proached the base of the outer Himalayan range. 

Probably he then turned westwards, without ci-ossing the Birtli- 
hills, and first visited the famous Lnmbini Garden — the 
Bethlehem of Buddhism — where, according to the legend, 
the pains of travail came upon Maya, and she gave birth to 
Buddha as she stood under a tree. At this spot his guide 
and preceptor, Upagupta, addressed Asoka and said: ‘Here, 
great king ' was the Venerable One born.’ A pillar inscribed 
with these uords, still as legible as when they were incised, 
was set up by Asok.i to preserve the memory of his visit, 
and stands to this day.^ 

In due course Saint Upagupta led his royal disciple to other 
Kapilavastu, the home of Buddha’s childhood, now in the 
Tarai;® to Saniatli, near Benares, the scene of the Master’s 
first success as a preacher ; to SravastI, where he lived for 
many years;' to tlie Bodhi tree of Gaya, wliere he overcame 
the powers of darkness ; and to Kusinagara, where he died.® 


' Bakhirfl , Lauriya-Arai a; iRa- 
dhiah ; Launya-Naiidangatli Ma- 
thiah) ; Rainpnrwa -2'. 

^ Tlic latest rev\sed translation is 
given in ^Isuka, 2nd cd , p. IS’l. 
with a facsimile of the text. 

' I’robably Piprawa in the north 
of the Bast! district, on the frontier 
(Mukherji and V. A. Sinitli, A>- 
jiloratiuns in the A^f'ixilise Tititli, 
Arch. Survey, Imp Ser , vol. xxvi, 
Calcutta, 1SW7 >. 'I'iie Kapilavastu 
of lliann Tmnuj is certainly repre- 
sented by Tilaura Kol and neigh- 
bouring rums, in the Nepalese 
Tariii, about 10 miles to the NW. 
of Piprawa, 

‘ On upper course of the RapU, 
perhaps Sahcth-M.aheth on the 
boundary of the Oonda and Bah- 
raich Districts, Inscriptions dis- 
covered by the Archaeological 
Dept, seem to identify the site 
(Annual llep.A S , 1908 t), p. 131 
The difficulty is that the site does 
not suit the indications given by 
the Chinese pilgrims (see.f, I1..1.S., 
1900, pp. 


'' In Nepal, beyond the first range 
of hills /!. A. A., Jan., 190-21, 
as I still think. H. H. General 
Khadgn Shamsher Jang Bahadur 
agrees with me in placing KuSina- 
gara in Nepal, and believes the site 
to be at the junction of the Little, 
or Eastern, Rapti (Achiravati) with 
the Gaiidak (Hiranyavati). His 
position is farther west than that 
which I had selected, but almost in 
the same latitude, and is very likely 
to be correct ' Pioneer Mail, Allah- 
•tb.td, B’cb 20, 190H. 'I'he di.s- 
covery in the large aliipa behind 
the Nirv.ana temple near Kasia of 
an inscribed copper plate bearing 
the words [^lurini^rrdna-chnilye 
tdmra-pa/la ill has revived and 
supported the old theory that the 
remains near Kasia in the east of 
the Gorakhpur District represent 
Kusinagara (Pargiter, J. Ji. A. 8., 
1913, p. 102). 

But grave objections to that 
theory exist, and the probability is 
that the establishment near Kasia, 
which appears to have been sub- 
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At all these holy places the king granted liberal endowments, 
and set up memorials, some of which have come to light in 
these latter days, after long ages of oblivion. 

Asoka was Although a modern student may feel difficulty in believing 

monarch, Asoka could have assumed monastic vows and robe while 
still e.xercising autocratic control over a vast empire, there is 
no doubt about the fact, which he clearly asserts. Nine 
centuries later the Chinese pilgrim I-tsing noted that the 
image of Asoka was clothed in a monk’s garment of a par- 
ticular pattern.* The incongruity involved according to our 
notions in an emperor turning monk, without abdicating, did 
not strike I-tsing, who was familiar with the e.xactly similar 
case in his own country of the Emperor Wu-ti or Hsiao Yen, 
the first of the Liang dynasty, who was a devout Buddhist, 
and adoptetl the monastic garb on two occasions, in a.u. 527 
and 529.'^ A less exact parallel is supplied by the story of 
a Jain king of Western India in the twelfth century, who 
assumed the title of ‘ Lord of the Order and at variotts 
periods of his reign bound himself by vows of continence and 
abstinence.^ A Buddhist monk is always at liberty to return 
to lay life, and it is probable that Asoka retired to a monastery 
from time to time for a short period, making suitable arrange- 
ments for carrying on the administration during his retreat. 
There is some reason to believe that Minor Hock Edict I and 
the Bhal)ru Edict were issued while the emj)eror was thus in 
retreat at Bairiit. It is easy to understand that an all- 
powerful monarch could have arranged the apparent difficulty 
to his satisfaction in more ways than one. Asoka distinctly 
adopted the position of ruler of both church and state during 
the last twenty-five years of his life, just as Charlemagne did 
long afterwards in Europe. 

Retro- In or about the year 243 b.c., u’lien he had been on the 

sped m throne for some thirty years, Asoka began the composition 

ordinate to the monastery of the ' Takakusu, transl. of l-tsing, 
Decease at Kuiina^ara. was also A Record of Buddhist Practices, 
known as a parinirvdna-chaityn. p. 73. 

See my article on Kii^inatrara in ^ Giles, Hist. Chitiese Lifer., 1901, 
Hasting.s, Enojrl. of Rebgvm and p. 133 ; Ind.Ant., 1903, p. 236. 
Ethics. ’ Buhler, Ind. Ant., vi, 154-. 
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of a fresh series of documents, the Seven Pillar Edicts, which the Seven 
reiterate his earlier teaching and conclude with a formal retro- EdiSs. 
spect of the measures adopted by him in furtherance of the 
ethical reforms which he had at heart. They also include 
a concise code of regulations concerning the slaughter and 
mutilation of animals, practices which he regarded with abhoi'- 
rence. 

The retrospect, strange to say, takes no notice of the foreign 
missions. Nor does it mention the Council of Buddhist 
elders, which was lield at the capital at some time in his 
reign mainly for the purpose of suppressing seliism in the 
church. It seems likely that the Council may have been 
convoked after the publication of the Pillar Edicts, but I 
cannot explain the failure to commemorate the foreign mis- 
sions which occupy a prominent place in the Rock Edicts. 

The fact of the convocation of a Council is attested b}’ The Conn- 
such a large body of tradition that it may be accepted witliout 
hesitation, even though none of the alleged details can be putra 
regarded iis historical. The Sarnath Edict (with its variants), 
which was specially directed against the cardinal sin of 
schism, was issued, I tliink, as a result of the Council’s 
proceedings. I do not accept the Ceylonese date' for tlie 
Council, namely, 236 n., equivalent, according to my 

chronology, to 251 n.c., and am of opinion that the Council 
assembled at some time in the last ten years of the reign. ^ 

The extent of tlie enormous empire governed hy Asoka E-xtent of 
can be ascertained with approximate accuracy. On the '‘"‘I’*''®- 
north-west, it extended to the Hindu Kusli mountains, and 
included most of the territory now under the rule of the 
King of Afglianistiin, as well as the whole, or a large part, 
of Baluchistan, and all Sind. The secluded valleys of Sinvat 
(Swat) and Bajaur probably were more or less thorougidy 
controlled by the imperial officers, and the valleys of Kashmir 
and Nepal certainly were integral parts of the empire. Asoka 

’ For the references concerning Ceylonese chronology in footnotes, 
each class of the Edicts, see Biblio- See nw observations on the Bud- 
graphy at the end of this chapter. dhist Councils in J. E.A. S., 1901, 

It IS impossible for me to discuss pp. H'2-.58. 
the credibility of the dates in the 


ie2« 


M 
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built a new capital in the vale of Kashmir, named Srinagar, 
at a short distance from the city which now bears that 
namc.^ 

Asokain In the Nepal valley, he replaced the older capital Manju 

Nepal. p^tan, by a city named Patan, Lalita Patan, or Lalitpur, 
which still exists, 2^ miles to the south-east of Kathmandu, 
the modern capital. Lalita Patan, which subsequently 
became the seat of a separate principality, retains the 
special Buddhist stamp impressed upon it by Asoka. His 
foundation of the city was undertaken as a memorial of the 
visit which he paid to Nepfil, in 250 or 249 b. c., when he 
undertook the tour of the holy places. He was accompanied 
by his daughter Charumati, w'ho adopted a religious life, and 
remained in Nepal when her imperial father returned to the 
plains. She founded a town called Devapatana, in meinoiy 
of her husband Devapala Kshatriya, and settled down to 
the life of a mm at a eoiwent built by her to the north of 
Pasupatinath, which bears her name to this day. Asoka 
treated Lalita Patan as a place of great sanctity, erecting 
in it five great stupas; one in the centre of the town, and 
four others outside the walls at the cardinal points. All these 
monuments still exist, and differ conspicuously from more 
recent edifices. Some minor buildings are also attributed to 
Asoka or his daugliter.* 

Exigent ^ Eastwards, the empire comprised the whole of Bengal 
(Vanga) as far as the mouths of the Ganges, where Tain- 
ralijiti, the modern Tamluk, w'as the principal port. The 
strip of coast to the north of the Godavari ri\er, known as 
Kalinga, was annexed in 261 b. c. Farther south, the 
Andhra kingdom, between the Godavari and the Krishna 


1 Stem, Rn }nlnraiighn, tr.m.'sl., 
Bk. 1, V. 104; vol. 11 , pp. 409, 411. 
The position of A.soka'.s capital 
IS marked by the site known a.s 
Pandrethan, ‘ Old Town,’ situated 
about H miles above modern Srina- 
gar, to which the ancient name 
has been transferred. 

‘ Oldfield, Skelclim from JVipal, 
II, 199, e4(i-53 ; Ind. Ant. xiii, 
413. The northern rtiipa at Pat.an 


IS called Ipi Tuda by Mr. Bendall 
(A Journey in Nepal, p. 12). Old- 
field writes the name Epi, or Zinipi 
Tandii, and the Residency clerk 
writes it Impi. Zimpi Taudu 
appears to be correct (Ldvi, Le 
Ntipal, vol. i, pp. 263, 331 ; 

11 , pp. 1-3, 344). This building, 
although now inside the town, 
is outside the old line of walls. 
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(Kistaa), appears to have been treated as a protected 
state, administered by its own Rajas. On the south-east, 
the N. Pennar river may be regarded as the limit of the 
imperial jurisdiction. 

Tlie Tamil states extending to the extremity of the Extent 
Peninsula, and known as the Chola and Pandya king- 
doms, certainly were independent, as were the Kcralaputra 
and Satiyaputra states on the south-western, or Malabar 
coast.' The southern frontier of the empire ntity be 
described approximately as a line drawn from the mouth 
of the Pennar river near Ncllore on the eastern coast 
through Cuddapah and to the south of Chitaldroog (N. lat. 

14)° 13^, E. long. 76° 24') to the river Kalyanapuri on the 
western coast (about, N. lat. 14°), which forms the northern 
boundary of the Tuluva country, proI)ably represeiiting the 
old kingdom of Satiyaputra.* 

The wilder tribes on the north-western frontier and in the Jungle 
jungle tracts of the Vindhya mountains separating Northern 
from Southern India seem to have enjoyed a limited autonomy 
under the suzerainty of the paramount power. The empire 
comprised therefore, in modern terminology, Afghanistan 
south of the Hindu Kush, Baluchistan, Sind, the valley of 
Kashmir, Nepal, the lower Himalaya, and the whole of India 
Pi'oper, except the southern extremity. 

The central regions seem to have been governed directly Viceroys, 
from Pataliputra under the king’s personal stipervision. The 
outlying provinces were administered by viceroys, of whom, 
apparently, there were at least four. The ruler of the north- 


» Rock Edicts II. XIII. 

® I cannot agree with Dr. Fleet 
(J.Ji.A.S., 1409, p. 997 n. ) that 
Minor Rock Edict II, of which 
three texts exist in N. Mysore, was 
addressed to a foreign power. 
Rock Edict II clearly states that 
the neighbouring or frontier states 
included the Cholas, Pandyas, Kera- 
laputra, and Satiyaputra. Prof. 
R. G. Bhandarkar {Indian Revtmr, 
June, 1909) would place the Satiya- 
putra state near Poona, because 
families of several ca.stes in the 


Poona District still bear the name 
Sdlfmle. But the edict groups the 
Satiyaputras With the Tamil powers, 
and the position which 1 have as- 
signed to them is demarcated by 
an existing etlinic and linguistic 
frontier. I still believe that the 
Maurya empire, including both 
lerntories directly administered 
and regions attached only by an 
ill-dciined protectorate, extended 
to the south until it impinged on 
the frontiers of the ancient, well- 
established Tamil kingdoms. 
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west was stationed at Taxila, and his jurisdiction may be as- 
sumed to have included the Panjab, Sind, the eountries beyond 
the Indus, and Kashmir. The eastern territories, including 
the conquered kingdom of Kalinga, were governed by a viceroy 
stationed at Tosali, the exact position of which has not been 
ascertained. The western provinces of Malwa, Gujarat, and 
Kathiawar were under the government of a prince, whose 
head-quarters were at the ancient city of Ujjain ; and the 
southern provinces, beyond the Narbada, were ruled by the 
fourth viceroy.^ 

Buildings. Asoka was a great builder ; and so deep was the impression 
made on the popular imagination by the extent and magnifi- 
cence of his architectural works that legend credited him 
with tlie erection of eighty-four tliousand stupas, or sacred 
cupolas, within the space of tliree years. When Fa-hien, the 
first Chinese pilgrim, visited Patalipiitra, the capital, at the 
beginning of the fifth century in the reign of Chandragupta 
Yikraniaditya, tlie palace of Asoka was still standing, and 
was deemed to have been wrought by siiperuiitural agency. 

‘ The royal palace and halls in the midst of the city, which 
e.xist now as of old, were all made by the spirits which he 
employed, and which piled up the stones, reared the walls 
and gates, and e.xecuted the elegant carving and inlaid scnlj)- 
ture work, in a way which no human hands of this world 
could accomplish.’ 

These stately l)uildings have all vanished, and their remains 
lie buried for the most part beyond hope of recovery deep 
below the silt of the Ganges and Son rivers, overlaid by the 
East India Railway, the city of Patna, and the civil station 


‘ The Mysore versions of Minor 
Ro<'k Edict I convey the commands 
of Asoka to the officials of a town 
named Isila, probably represented 
by an ancient site near the places 
where the inscriptions exist, through 
the Pnnee and officials of Suvama- 
giri -that is to say, the commands 
received from Asoka were issued 
from Suvaruagiri by the Prince and 
high officers residing there. I un- 
derstand that Suvarnagin was 


somewhere in the south, and that 
the Prince was Asoka’s Viceroy 
of the Deccan. Dr. Fleet guesses 
that Suvarnagiri should bo identi- 
fied with Songir at Old liajgir m 
Magadha, and on that basis ela- 
borates a theory that Asoka was 
living 111 retirement at that place 
iJ. R. A. S., 1009, pp. 981-1016). 
I cannot find any evidence that 
Asoka abdicated. 
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of BiiiiUipoi'c. Slight ;ind tU'Sultory excavations have re- 
vealed enough to attest the substontial truth of the pilgrim’s 
enthusiastic description, and I myself have seen two huge 
and finely carved sandstone capitals — one with the acanthus- 
leaf ornament — dug up near Bankiporc. 

The numerous and magnificent monasteries founded by 
Asoka have shared tlie fate of his palaces, and are ruined 
beyond recognition. 

The only buildings of the Asokan period which have Saiiclu 
escaped destruction, and remain in a state of tolerable 
preservation, are those forming the celebrated group of 
stupas, or cupolas, at and near Sanchi, in Central India, 
not very far from Ujjain, where Asoka held court as 
viceroy of the west before his accession to the throne. 

Tlie elaborately carved gatewaj's of the railing round 
the principal monument, which have been so often described 
and figured, may have been constructed to the order of 
the great Maurya, and certiiinly are not much later than 
his time. 

Tlie massive monolithic sandstone pillars, inscribed and un- Mono- 
inscribed, which Asoka erected in Large numbers throughout 
the home provinces of the empire, some of which are i5() feet 
in height, and about .50 tons in weight, are not only worthy 
niomiments of his magnificence, but also of the highest 
interest as the earliest known examples of the Indian stone- 
cutter's art in architectural forms. The design is a highly 
imjirovcd adaptal.ion of a I’ersian model, and the mechanical 
execution is perfect.' 

The caves with highly [lolished walls excavated in the Cave- 
intensely hard (|uart/ose gneiss of the Barabar bills near 
tjajfi by order of Asoka, for the use of the Ajivika ascetics, 
an extremely ancient penitential order ilistinct from both the 


’ See Asoka, 2nd ed., pp. 14G-H , 
A History of Fms Art tn India and 
Ceylon, pp. 20, .14-62, Pis. 11, XIII, 
and Figs. 2S, 2.4 ; and ‘ The Mcma- 
hthic Pillars or Columns of Asoka,’ 
.>?. 1). jyj. 12. , 1 41 1 , pp. 221 -+0 Dr. 
J. H. Marshall speaks of the 


* extraordinary precision and ac- 
curacy which characterizes all 
Maurya work, and which has 
never, we venture to say, been 
surpa.ssed even by the finest work- 
manship on Athenian buildings ’ 
{Annual Hep. A. ,S. 1406-7, p. 84'i. 
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Inscrip- 

tions. 


Area 
covered 
by insori 
tions. 

Lan- 

guage. 


Script. 


J.iins and the Buddliists, recall Egyptian work by the niastei^ 
displayed over intractable material.^ 

Tlic most interesting monuments of Asoka are his famous 
inscriptiotiSj more than thirty in number, incised upon rocks, 
boulders, cave-walls, and pillars, which supply the only safe 
foundation for the history of his reign, and must be briefly 
described before I can enter upon the discussion of his 
doctrine and policy. The more important documents, which 
expound fully both his principles of government and his 
system of practical ethics, supply many interesting autobio- 
graphical details. The shorter documents include dedications, 
brief commemorative records, and other matter ; but all, even 
the most concise, have interest and value. “ 

The area covered by the inscriptions comprises nearly the 
whole of India (see map), extending from the Himalayas to 
Mysore, and from the Bay of Bengal to the Arabian Sea. 

All the documents arc U’ritten in various forms of Prakrit, 
that is to say, vernacular dialects closely allied to both 
literary Sanskrit and the Pali of the Ceylonese Buddhist 
books, but not identical with either. They were therefore 
obviously intended to be read and understood by the public 
generally, and their existence presupposes a widely diffused 
knowledge of the art of writing. The inscriptions designed 
for public instruction were placed either in suitable positions 
on high roads or at frequented places of pilgrimage where 
their contents were ensured the greatest possilde jJublicity. 

Two recensions of the Fourteen Rock Edicts, inscribed on 
rocks at places near the north-western frontier of India, were 
executed in the script locally current, now generally know'ii 
to scholars as the KharoshthI ; which is a modified form of 
an tincicnt Aramaic alphabet, written from right to left. 


' The A.ilvikas were not Vaish- 
navas, as generally asserted (Bhan- 
darkar, ‘Epigraplnc Notes and 
Questions,’ in J. Jiu. H. A. S., 
vol XX, ]‘)03; and hid. Jut., 1912, 
pj), 90, 28(i ). See also the summary 
of the doctrines of the sect in the 
^amaiiiiajihala Siilta, transl. by 
Khys Davids, l>iatogaes of the Bud- 
dha (^1899, p. 71). 


* Although the in.scriptions are 
anonymous (Ind. Ant., 1903, p. 
2b5), their attribution to Asoka is 
certain. The detailed proof is 
given in my articles, ‘ The Author- 
ship of the Piyadasi Inscriptions’, 
and ‘ The Identity of Piyadasi with 
Asoka M aury a, &o. ’ (A if. ..d . iS. , 1 901 , 
pp, 481-99, 827-42), 
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iiitroducetl into the Panjab during the period of Persian 
domination in the fifth and fourth centuries b.c. All the 
other inscriptions are incised in one or other variety of the 
early Brahmi alphabet, from which the Devaniigarl and 
other forms of the modern script in Northern and Western 
India have been evolved, and which is read from left to 
right. ^ 

The inscriptions readily fall into eight classes, which may 
be arranged in approximate chronological order as follows : — 

I. The Minor Rock Edicts, of which No. I is found in six 
recensions, aU probably dating from 257 b.c., a little before 
the Fourteen Rock Edicts. No. II may be somewhat later. 

II. The Bhfihru Edict, of about the same date as Minor 
Rock Edict I. 

III. The Fourteen Rock Edicts, in seven recensions, dating 
from the thirteenth and fourteenth regnal years, as reckoned 
from the coronation, corresponding roughly to 257, 256 n.c. 

IV. The two Kalinga Edicts, issued probably in 256 b.c., 
and concerned only with the newly conquered province. 

V. The three dedicatory Cave Inscriptions at Barabar near 
Gaya, 257 and 250 u. c. 

VI. The two Tarai Pillar Inscriptions, 219 b.c. 

VII. The Seven Pillar Edicts, in six recensions, 213 and 
242 B.c. 

VIII. The Minor Pillar Edicts, about 240 b.c., or later. 

The first Minor Rock Edict presents more diiliciilties in 

interpretation than any other Asoka document. Tliese diffi- 
culties are being solved gradually, and it i.s now certain tliat 
the edict does not include a datc.^ Its high value for the 
personal history of Asoka has been referred to above. 


' Prof. Rapson is of opinion that 
‘the region in which both the 
Kharosthi and the Brahnil scripts 
were at home may be fairly iden- 
tified with the Jalandhar District 
of the Punjab’ inoj, 

p. 810). 

* Three recensions of Minor 
Rock Edict I exist in Northern 
Mysore at localities near one an- 
other, namely, Siddapura, Jatiiiga- 


Rameivara (ft” .50' N. lat , 70° 48' 
E. long ) and Brahm.'igiri. The 
other three are at .Sahasriinl (Sas- 
serunii in the Sh.lhabad District, 
Rihar; Rupiiath, in the Jabalpur 
(Jubbulpore) District, Central Pro- 
vinces ; and Bairat in the Jaipur 
Stale, Rajputana. Minor Rock 
Edict II IS added to the Mysore 
texts only. 


Eight 

classes. 


Minor 

Rock 

Edicts. 
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Bhabru 

Eilict. 


The Four- 
U-eii Hock 
Edicts. 


'The 

KahiTffH 

Ediets. 


Edict No. II is merely a short stmimary of the Law or 
Dharma. 

The Bhabru Edict is of the first importance in the history 
of tlie Buddhist Canon, because it enumerates seven passages 
in the scriptures which the emperor judged to merit the 
special attention of his people. All the passages have now 
been identified.^ Asoka may have been residing at one of 
the Bairat monasteries when he caused this unique document 
to be prepared. 

Tlie Fourteen Rock Edicts contain an exposition of 
Asoka’s principles of government and ethical system, each 
edict being devoted to a special subject. The different 
recensions vary considerably, and some do not include all 
the fourteen edicts. The whole series, in all its varieties, 
is confined to remote frontier provinces, which were under 
the government of viceroys. The emperor evidently was of 
opinion that in the home provinces, under his immediate 
control, it was not necessary to engrave his instructions on 
the rocks, other and more convenient methods of publica- 
tion being available. But many years later he perpetuated 
his revised code in the home provinces also by incising it 
upon several of the monolithic monumental pillars which it 
was his pleasure to erect in numerous localities.’ 

The two Kalingii Edicts are special 8upj)lements to the 
series of the Fourteen Rock Edicts intended to fix the 
principles on which the administration of the nenly 
con(|uered province and the wilil tribes ilwelling on its 
borders shoidd be conducted. They were substituted for 
certain edicts (Nos. XI, Xll, XIIl) of the regular seih's, 
which were omitted from the Kalinga recension, as being 
unsuitable for local promulgation.'’ 


’ The Bhabru Edict i.s incised on 
a boulder, now in Calcutta, which 
was removed from the top of a hill 
lit Bairat. Minor Rock Edict I is 
UK ised on a rock at the foot of an 
adjoining: hill. 

“ The positions of the Eourteen 
Rock Edicts arc ; (Ij Shahbazgurhi, 
in the YusufzT <-oiintry, 40 miles 
north-east of I’eshawar ; Miiii- 


sahra or Mansera, in Hazara Dis- 
trict l Ura^a, . Panjab, the Kharosh- 
tlii script being used at both these 
places; (3) Kilsi, in the Lower 
Himalayas, 15 miles west from 
Mussoone (Mansurli; (ti Sopara, 
111 Tliana District, near Bombay ; 
\5j the Girnar hill, near Junagarh, 
mthe Kathiawar peninsula; (6; near 
Dhauli, to the south of Bhuvane- 
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The three Cave Inscriptions at Barabar in the Gaya 
District are merely brief tletlicalions of costly cave dwellings 
for the use of a monastic sect known as Ajivika, the members 
of which went about naked, and were noted for ascetic prac- 
tices of the most rigorous kind. These records are chiefly 
of interest as a decisive proof that Asoka was sincere in 
his Solemn declaration that he honoured all sects ; for the 
Ajivikas were extreme fatolists, hiiving little or nothing in 
common with the Buddhists. 

The two Tarai Pillar Inscriptions, although extremely 
brief, are of much interest for many reasons, one of which 
is that they prove beyond question the truth of the 
litei'ary tradition that Asoka performerl a solemn pilgrim- 
age to the sacred spots of the Buddhist Holy Land. The 
Rummindoi, or Paduria, inscription, which is in absolutely 
perfect preservation, has the great merit of determining, 
beyond the possibilit 3 ' of douht, the exact position of the 
famous Lumbiiil Garden, where, according to the legend, 
Gautama Buddha first saw the light. This determination 
either solves, or supplies the key to, a multitude of 
problems. 'I'he companion record at Nigliva, which is less 
perfectly preserved, gi\es the unexpected and interesting 
infonuation that Asoka’s de\otion was not con fined to 
Gautama Buddha, hut included in its catholic embrace his 
predecessors, the ‘ former Buddhas 

'Pile Seven Pillar Edicts, issued in their complete form 
in or about the year ^4^ n c., when Asoka had reigned for 
some thirty years, and was nearing the close of his career of 
actiiity in uorklly affairs, must be read along with the 
Fourteen Rock Edicts, to which they refer, and of which 


svarin the Cuttack ' Katak District, 
Orissa; and '7 at .langada in the 
Gaiijam District, Mudra.s The 
last two places were included m 
Kahnga ; and the two Kalinga 
Ediets are added .a.s appendices 
to the Dhaiih and .Taugada texts 
Sec map. 

‘ The RumraindcT nuns he 1 miles 
inside the Nepalese border, and 
.1 little to the west of the Tilfir 


river, in approxiniafely E. long. 
H.'l D', N. lat. ‘.t.V .'iS'. Padariii is 
a iieighboiiriiig village. The Nigllva 
pillar, which apparently has been 
moved from its original position, 
now stands about IS miles to the 
north-west from Rummindei. E'or 
faesiniile of Rummindei inscription, 
see .laiuAu, the liuddhiil Empernr t>f 
India, plate ii. 
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they may be considered an appendi.x. The principles enun- 
ciated in the earlier instructions are reiterated and emphasized 
in the later ; the regulations enforcing the sanctity of animal 
life are amplified and codified ; and the series closes tvith the 
most valuable of all the documents. Pillar Edict No. VII, 
preserved on one monument only, which recounts in orderly 
fashion the measures adopted by the emperor during the 
course of his long reign to promote ‘ the growth of piety 

The historical interest of the Minor Pillar Inscriptions was 
not recognized until after the discovery of the Sarnath Edict 
in 1905, when it appeared that tlie Sancln and Kausambl 
Edicts, which had been known for many years, i\crc merely 
variants of the better preserved Sarnath te.vt. Inasmuch 
as all the three documents deal with the penalties for schism 
in the Church, it is reasonable to assume that they represent 
the decision of the Council convened to suppress schism. 
The Queen's Edict is concerned with the Almoner’s Depart- 
ment.'"* 

The foregoing summary e.xposition will perhaps suffice to 
enable the reader to form .some notion of the e.xtraordinary 
interest attaching to the unique series of inscriptions issued 
by Asoka between the years 257 and 232 n.c., which is the 
only safe foundation on which to build a history of his 
momentous reign. But tradition has its value as a secondary 
source of information, and a few w'ords in e.xplanation of the 
character of the traditional evidence for the Asokan history 
arc indispensable. 

The rank growth of legend which has clustered round the 
name of Asoka bears eloquent testimony to the commanding 
influence of his personality. In the Buddhist world his fame 
is as great as that of Charlemagne in mediaeval Europe, 
and the tangle of mythological legend which obscures the 
genuine history of Asoka may be compared in mass with 

' The Pillar Edicts are found on garh, and Rampurwa, in the Cham- 
six pillars ; namely, two at Delhi, of paran District of Tirhfit. 
which one was brought from Topra 2 The Kausambi and Queen’s 

near Umballa, and the other from Edicts are incised upon the Allaha- 
Meerut l.M5rath' , on one pillar at bad Pillar in a way which show.s that 
Allahaliad ; and on one each at they must be later in date than the 
Lauriya-Araraj. Launya-Nandan- Pillar Edicts. 
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that which drapes the figures of Alexaiuler, Arthur, and 
Charlemagne. The Asokan legend is not all either fiction 
or myth, and includes some genuine liistorical tradition ; 
but is no better suited to serve as the foundation of sober 
history than the stories of the Morte d’ Arthur or Pseudo- 
Kallisthenes are adapted to form the bases of chronicles 
of the doings of the British champion or the Macedonian 
conqueror. This obvious canon of criticism has been 
forgotten by most writers upon the Maiirya period, who have 
begun at the wrong end with the late legends, instead of at 
the right end with the contemporary inscriptions. 

The legends have reached us in two main streams, tlie 
Ceylonese and the North-Indian. Tlie accidesit that the 
Ceylonese varieties of the stories happen (o he recorded in 
books which assume the form of chronicles with a detailed 
chronology, and luu c been known to European readers for 
about eighty years, has given to the soutliern tales an illusory 
air of special authenticity. The earliest of the Ceylonese 
chronicles, the Dijiaraihfta, which probably was compiled late 
in the fourth century after Christ, is some sis centuries 
posterior to the death of Asoka, and has little claim to be 
regarded as a first-rate authority', although deserving respectful 
consideration. 

The North-Indian legends are at least as old ; hut being 
recorded in fragments scattered through many books, Indian, 
Nepalese, Chinese, and Tibetan, have received scant con- 
sideration. All legendary material, of course, must be used 
with extreme caution, and only' as a sup])lenient to authentic 
data; but a moment’s consideration will show that legends 
preserved in Northern India, the seal of Asoka’s imperial 
power, are more likely to transmit genuine tradition than 
those which reached the distant island of Ceylon in transla- 
tions brought nobody knows how, when, or uhcncc, and 
subsequently largely modified by local and sectarian influences. 
This presumption is verified when the two groups of legends 
are compared ; and then it clearly appears that in certain 
matters of importance where they differ, the Northern \ ersion 
is distinctly the more credible. 


Two 

streams of 
legend 


Higher 
authority 
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APPENDIX II 

The fn/icriplioiis of Asokn ; Bibliographical Note 

(Based on that published in Asoka, 2nd ed., pp. 202-4, 
brouglit up to date.) 

The older and obsolete publications of Prinsep, &c., are not 
cited. A full list of references up to 1})02 will be found in 
II. Otto P'uanke, Pali wid Sansknl, Strassburg, 1902, pp. l-.i. 
The following list, recording publications up to and including 
1913, is believed to be nearly complete, so far as important 
writings are concerned, but it is jiossible .some articles may have 
been overlooked. 

I. General 

Senaht, T.mile. — Tc.v Insrriplions de Pij/adan (Pans, t. i, 1 88 1 ; t. 
ii, 188(i). This great work, although partially superseded by later 
discoveries and researches, i.s still indisiieiisable for a thorough 
■stud)' of the inscriptions. 

Cunningham, Sih A. — Inscriptions of Asoka (Calcutta, 1877). 
May be consulted for topographical details. 

Hauda', Prof. K. — Komg Asoka (Mainz, 1902). A popular 
account of the reign on traditional lines, with incidental notice 
of the inscriptions. 

Smith, V.A. — ‘ A.soka Notes’ (11) in Ind. Ant. for 1.903, 190, O, 
1908, 1909 , and 1910; Asoka, (he Buddhist Empcior of India, 
2nd ed , 1909, I'he new edition of the inscriptions, with transla- 
tion and eommentarv, by Prof. Hultzsch, now (1.913) 111 prepara- 
tion, may be expected to settle most of the controverted matters. 
New fusimilcs have been jircpared for the nse of Prol'. 
IIuUzscli. 

II. Minor Rock Edicts 

I'hesc documents, studied 111 connexion with the Minor Pillar 
I'ldicts, liavc attracted special attention. The last word has not 
been said yet. 

Bi'Hi.Eit, G. — Sidd.ipiira (Mysore) texts, ed. and transl. with 
f.ics., in Kp. Ind., in, l.S.'i-l-'J; Sahasram, Bairat, and Rupnalh 
texts, ed. and transl. with facs. of Sahasram and Rupnath in Ind. 
Ant , vi (1877), pp. I'tP-b'O; and revised, ibid., vol. xxii (I89.'J), 
jip. 209 -. 306 . See also ibid., vol. xxvi (1897), p 33-1,. 

Rice, Lewis. — Facs. of Siddapiira texts, all three, in Ep. Cam., 
vol. XI (Bangalore, 19b9) ; and of Brahmagiri text in My. sore and 
Coorg from the Inscriptions (London, 1909)- 

Fi.eet, J F. — A series of papers in J.B.A.kS. for 1903, 190t, 

1908, 1909, 1910, and 1911. 

Thom vs, F. W. — Ind. Ant.. 1908, p. 2) ; ‘ LesVivasah d’Asoka’, 
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J. Asiatiqiie, Mai-Juin 1910^ important; J.R.A.S., 191!ij p- 
477. 

Hultzsch, Prof. — J.R A.S., 1910, pp. 14!i, 1 .308 ; 1911, p. 1114; 
1913, p. 1053 (with Minor Pillar Edicts). 

Levi, Prof. Sylvain.— ‘ Vyuthena 256 ' in J, Aiiatique, Jan.- 
Fdv. 1911. 

BiiANnARKAR, I). R . — ‘ Epigrapliic Notes and Questions,’ Ind. 
Ant., 1912, pp. 170-3. 

III. Bhabrii (Bhabra) Edict 

Sknaut, Emile. — Revised cd. and traiLsl. in Ind. yliiL, 891, p. 

16.5. 

BiiiiGF.sa, J. — Facs. Ill J. A.italKjue, 1887 

Davids, T. W. Rhys. — J. R. A. S., 1 898, p. 63f) ; J. Pah Text 
Sor., 1 896 

Hakiiy, E — ,7. R. A S., 1901, pp. 31 1, 577. 

Lf;vi, PitoF. Svi.vMN. — ‘Notes sur diver.scs insenjitions dc 
Piyad.asi ’, .See 11, in J. A.sialujiie, Mai-.Fiini 1 896. (See. 1 deals 
with the Minor Rock Edicts) 

Kosamui, Pnoi. Dii. — Ind. Aiil., 1912, p. .'!7. 

IIlltzsch, Piioi. — J.R y/. .S' , 191 1, p. 1113. 

Edmi'nus, a - j. R. .i S., 1913, p 385. 

IV. The Fourteen Rock Edicts 
The sl.iiidard edition i.s that by Buiiler in I'.p. Ind., 11, pji. 447- 
72, vvitli faes. of (lirnrir, Slifihbazgai'hi, Maiisahra, and Kalsi 
texts. Faes. of Edict XII, Shalib., by .same, in Ep. Ind.,\, 1(>; ed. 
and traiisl , by same, of Dhaiili and.laugada texts in Buroess, Ama- 
rai'ali {A. .S'. .S. /., 1887), pp. 1 1 4- ‘25 Another facs. of Giniar text, 
with obsolete transl., in Bl'Rges.s, Kulhiawa r and Kachh, A.S.JV.I., 

])j). 93-127. 

Edicts 1, II, discussed by D R Biiandark mi in ./ Bo. Br. R A ,S'., 
vol. XX (1<K)2). For Edict III, see Fleet, J. R. A. .S'., 1908, 
p}) 81 1-2‘2 Edict IV‘, discussed by Hultzsi 11, J. R. A. .S'., 1911, 
ji. 785, and D. R. Biiandarrah, Jnd. Anl., 1913, p. 25. 

Many jioiiits connected witll the series are examined bj' 
V. A. Smith in ‘ Asoka Notes’ (see I. dnicral, above); and by 
R. O. Franke, ‘Zu Ayoka’s Felsen-Edicten in Nac/ir. d. Kouigl. 
(h’scllich. d. Wissetm'huficn zu CuUingcn, 1895. 

Tile papers by Mu iielson, chiefly dealing with teehnicalities 
of etymology and phonetie.s, in ./. Amrr. Ot. Sot., 1 91 1 ; American 
J. Phtlologi), 1909, 1910 ; and fndo-Berm. Eorschnngcn, I9IO, 1911, 
are concerned to a considerable extent w'lth the Fourteen Rock 
Edicts. 

V. Kalinga Edicts 

Revised, ed., and transl. bv Senary and Grierson in Ind. Anl., 
xix (1 890), pp. 82-102 ; correcting the earlier transl. by BbiiLEn, 
with facs. ill Burgess, Amardvati {A.S.S.I, 1887), pp. 125-31. 
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VI. The Seven Pillar Edicts 

The standarci ed. is Buhleii’s, with transl. and facs of some 
texts, in F-i). hid., ii (189-1. ), pp. 045-74. Senaut's earlier revised 
ed. .iiid transl in Ind. Ant., xvii (1888), pp. 30.8-7 ; xviii (1889), 
pp 1, 7.'!, 10.'), .300. Facs of Delhi-Topra and Allahabad texts, 
bj Buiilkh and Fleet, in Ltd. Ant., xiii (ISS-t), p. 306. 

Monmoiian CiiAKHWARTi — ‘ Aiiimals in the Inscriptions of 
I’lyadasi ’ (^Mewoits A.S.B., Calc., 1906), for Ed. v. 

T. MiiiiEi.soN in 'Notes on the Pillar Edicts of Asoka ’ (^Indo- 
Gcnii. Fonrhungrti (.Sonderabzug, Trubner, Stvas.sburg, I9O8) gives 
valuable tc.vtual criticism with .some interjiretations. 

For description of the Uamjnirw.a jallars, see ./. li. A. S'., I9O8. 

p. lOH.'). 

The Pillar h’dicls present coiii|).iralo ely few ditliculLies. 


VII. Minor Pillar Edicts 

(1) Sanclii — B uhi-eu ed. .ind transl. in Ep. Ind.. 11 , 87, .31)7 ; 
Hi’ltzscii, Zf. .1. .S'., IJliJ.p lb7 

(2) Qiioeii’s Edict — Bi iit.Rn ed and transl. in F.p. Ind., li, 87, 
367 ; and fiirtln r revision in Ind. ,lal., xix (1 890), p. ISe- Senart, 
revis<‘d, ed , and transl in [nd Aid , xviii (1889), p 308. 

(;!) K.iti.CnnbT — .Senvut transcribed it in Ind. Ant., xviii (1 889), 
p. .';09 ; facs. ,111(1 transcript by BniiLEn, ibid., xix (1890), ]). 126. 

( t) S.irn.ilh — S'ooEi,, discussion with facs. in F.p. Ind., viii 
(l90.-)-()). p Ititi ; .'sen CRT, Complc.i lendu.i de I’ Acad. de.i Inscrip- 
lion.t, 1907, p 2.'> ; Vf.nis, ,/ ZVo<. A S. B., vol. in, N.S (1907) : 
Norm IN, ibid., \ol. i\ (19 OH), Boyrh, .Z. A.nntiqur, t x (1907), 
]). 119 - 

The interpretation is eonneeted with lliat of the Minor Rock 
Edicts, which .see. For description of the pillar, see ,4nnual Rep, 
Arch. .S', 1901 .7, j)p. .8(), ()8. 

VIII. The Tarai Commemorative Inscriptions 

Both ed and transl. by Hoiilkh, with facs in Ep. Ind., v, 1. 
Rmniiiinder inser. — Facs. and revised tran.sl. in Asoka, 2nd ed., 
1909. .See ,Z R. A .S', 1897. p t ; 1908, pp. 4-71-98, 823 , Pischel 
III Sdziing.sh. d. hm. pirii.i.'s. .ihad. d. H'lssenschaflrn, l.OO.'i ; Ind. 
Ant., xxxii (I9O.7), |>. i. 

IX. Cave Dedications of Asoka and Dasaratha 

All ed and traii.sl. by Buhler, with facs. in Ind. .ini., xx (I891), 

p. :ifii. 
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ASOKA MAURYA (continued); AND HIS 
SUCCESSORS 

The edicts are devoted mainly to the exposition, inciilca- Dhnmmu, 
tion, and enforcement of a scheme of practical ethics, or rule p^iety"^ 
of conduct, which Asoka called Dluimmu. No English word 
or })hrase is exactly equivalent to the Prakrit dhammu 
(Sanskrit dhnrtna), but the expression Law of Piety, or 
simply Piety, comes tolerably close to the meaning of the 
Indian term. The rendering Law of Duty may be used if 
preferred. The validity of this Law of Piety or Duty is 
assumed in the edicts, and no attempt is made to found it 
upon any theological or metaphysical basis. Theological 
ideas are simply ignored by Asoka, as they were by his 
master, Gaulaiua; and the current Hindu philosophy of 
rebirth, iiiaceurately called metempsychosis, is taken for 
granted, and forms the background of the ethical teaching. 

The leading tenet of Asoka’s Buddhi.sm, as of the cognate Sanepty 
Jain system, and some varieties of Brahmanical Hinduism, i,fe, 
was a passionate, uncompromising belief in the sanctity of 
animal life. The doctrine of the absolute, unconditional 
right of the meanest animal to retain the breath of life 
until the latest moment permitted by nature, is that of the 
edicts ; and rvas based upon the belief that all living 
creatures, including men, animals, gods, and demons, form 
links ill an endless cliain of existence, or rather of 
‘ becoming 

Tlie being tliat is now a god in heaven may he reborn in Doctrines 
the course of aeons as an insect; and the insect, in its turn, and* ' 
may work up to the rank of a god. This belief, associated J^armn. 
with the faith that the mode of rebirth is conditioned by 

’ The fir.st of the. three ‘eharae- second, that they are all misery; 
teristic doctrines of Buddhism’ is and the third, that they are lacking 
that ‘all the constituents of being in an E^o (Warren, Buddhium in 
are transitory’ {■nwra fie? ; the Tranilations, p. xiv\ 
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the karma, the net ethical result^ or balance ol good or 
evil of the life of each creature at the moment of its 
termination, lies deep down at the roots of Indian thought, 
and is inseparably bound up with almost every form of 
Indian religion. Sometimes it is combined with theories 
which recognize the existence of a personal soul, but it is 

also firmly held by persons who utterly deny all forms of 

the soul theory. 

It is easy to understand that believers in ideas of this 

kind may be led logically to regard the life of an insect as 

entitled to no less respect than that of a man. In practice, 
indeed, the sanctity of animal was placed above that of 
human life ; and the absurd spectacle was sometimes wit- 
nessed of a man being put to death for killing an animal, 
or even for eating meat. The most pious Buddhist and 
Jain kings had no hesitation about inflicting capital jmnish- 
ment upon their subjects, and Asoka himself continued to 
sanction the death penalty throughout his reign. He was 
content to satisfy his humanitarian feelings by a slight 
mitigation of the sanguinary penal code inherited from his 
stern grandfather in conceding to condemned prisoners three 
(lays’ grace to prepare for death.' 

In early life Asoka is believed to have been a Bralmianical 
Hindu, specially devoted to Siva, a god whose consort 
delights in bloody sacrifice's ; and he appears to have had 
no scruple about the shedding of blood. Thousands of living 
creatures used to be slain on the occasion of a bantjuet 
{samdja) to supply the kitchens of the overgrown royal 
household with curries for a single day. As be became 
gradually imbued with the spirit of Buddhist teaching, this 
wholesale daily slaughter became abominable in his eyes, and 
was stopped ; oidy three living creatures at the most, namel}', 
two peacocks and one deer, being killed each day; and in 
257 n. c. even this limited butchery was put an end to.^ 

’ Pillar Edict IV. attention. The late Mr. E. Thomas 

2 Rock Edict I. Mr. D. 11. believed that Asoka was a Jain in 
Bhandarkar’s comments in ‘Epi- early life, but without sufficient 
graphic Notes and Questions’ reason. 

{J. Bu. R. A. N., moi; dcserv’c 
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Two years earlier^ in 269 b.c., Asoka had abolished the Abolition 
royal hunt, which formed such an important element in the ^^yal 
amusements of his grandfather’s court. ‘ In times past,’ hunt, 
he observes, ' their Majesties were wont to go out on pleasure 
tours, during which hunting and other similar amusements 
used to be practised.’ But His Sacred and Gracious Majesty 
no longer cared for such frivolous outings, and had substi- 
tuted for them solemn progresses devoted to inspection of 
the country and people, visits and largess to holy men, and 
preaching and discussion of the Law of Piety.’^ 

As time went on Asoka’s passionate devotion to the Code of 
doctrine of the sanctity of animal life grew in intensity ; and, 
in 243 B. c., resulted in the production of a stringent code 
of regulations applicable to all classes of the population 
throughout the empire, without distinction of creed. Many 
kinds of animals were absolutely protected from slaughter in 
any circumstances ; and the slaying of animals commonly 
used for food by the flesh-eating population, although not 
totally prohibited, was hedged round by severe restrictions. 

On fifty-six specified days in the year, killing under any 
pretext was categorically forbidden ; and in many ways the 
liberty of the subject was very seriously contracted.® While 
Asoka liv'ed, these regulations were, no doubt, strictly 
enforced by the special officers appointed for the purpose ; 
and it is not unlikely that deliberate breach of the more 
important regulations was visited with the capital penalty, 
as it was later in the days of Harsha. 

The second cardinal doctrine inculcated and insisted on by Rever- 
Asoka was that of the obligation of reverence to parents, 
elders, and preceptors. Conversely, superiors, while receiving 
their due of reverence, were recpiired to treat their inferiors. 


* RockEdict VIII. The formula, 
‘ His Sacred and Graciou.s Majesty,’ 
is a fair equivalent of dui'dtuimviya 
piyadaai, which words formed an 
official title, and cannot be rendered 
faithfully by etymological analysis. 
The words mean literally, ‘ Dear to 
the gods, of gracious mien.’ 

* Ihllar Edict V. Compare 


Chanakya’.s rules in Artha-idsfra, 
Bk 11 , ch. iir. A notable difference 
IS that A.soka’s Edict does not give 
rotection to tlie cow or other 
orned cattle, whereas the Artha- 
•Idatra prohibits their slaughter un- 
der a penalty of a fine of SO panaa. 
See also Bk. xiii, ch. S, in Ind. Ant., 
1910, p. 164. 
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including servants, slaves, and all living creatures, with kind- 
ness and consideration.^ As a corollary to these obligations, 
men were taught that the spirit which inspires reverence 
on the one side, and kindness on the other, should further 
induce them to behave with courteous decorum to relatives, 
ascetics, and Brahmans, and likewise to practise liberality to 
the same classes, as well as to friends and acquaintances. 

The third primary duty laid upon men was that of truth- 
fulness. These three guiding principles are most concisely 
formulated in the Second Minor Rock Edict, which may be 
quoted in full ; — 

^Thus saith His Majesty : 

“ Father and mother must be obeyed ; similarly, respect 
for living creatures must he enforced ; truth must be spoken. 
These are the virtues of the Law of Piety which must be 
practised. Similarly, the teacher must be reverenced by the 
pupil, and proper courtesy must be shown to relations. 

This is the ancient standard of piety — this leads to length 
of days, and according to this men must act 

Among secondary duties, u high place was given to that 
of showing toleration for and sympathy with the beliefs and 
practices of others; and a special edict, No. XII of the 
Rock series, was devoted to the exposition of this topic. 
The subjects of the imperial moralist were solemnly warned 
to abstain from speaking evil of their neighbours^ faith ; 
remembering that all forms of religion alike aim at the 
athiimucnt of self-control and purity of mind, and are thus 
in agreement about essentials, however much they may differ 
in e.xternals. 

Asoka openl)' avowed his readiness to act upon these 
latitudinarian principles by doing reverence to men of all 
sects, whether ascetics or householders, hy means of donations 
and in other ways. The Cave Inscriptions, which record 
costly gifts bestowed upon the Ajivikas, an independent sect 


' I'or the law concerning slaves 
and servants see ArlhaAUtra, Bk. 
ni, chs. 13, 14. The general rule 
was laid down that an Arjra could 
not be in the status of slavery (iVn 


tv-er-Orymya dOnahhurah), but it 
was subject to exceptions. When 
Megasthenes averred that slavery 
was unknown in India, he may have 
had some such rule in his mind. 
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of self-uToi'tifyiiig ascetics, testify that Asoka, like many 
other ancient kings of India, really adopted the policy of 
universal toleration and concurrent endowment.^ 

But his toleration, although perfectly genuine, must be Limita- 
understood with two limitations. In the first place, all 
I ndiivn religions, with which alone Asoka was concerned, had 
much in common, and were all alike merely variant ex- 
pressions of Hindu modes of thought and feeling. There was 
no such gap dividing them as that which yawns between Islam 
and Puianic Brahmanism. In the second place, the royal 
toleration, although perfect as regarding beliefs, did not 
necessarily extend to all overt practices. Sacrifices involving 
the death of a victim, which are absolutely indispensable for 
the correct w'orship of some of the gods, were categorically 
prohibited, at least at the capital, from an early period in 
the reign ; ^ and were further restricted, in all parts of the 
empire, by the code promulgated later in tl»e Pillar Edicts. 

The cotiscieiitious objector was not permitted to allege his 
conscience as a justification for acts disapproved on principle 
by the government. Men might believe what they liked, but 
must do as they were told. 

While almsgiving was commended, the higher doctrine True 
was taught that ‘there is no such charity as the charitable 
gift of the Law of Piety ; no such distribution as the dis- 
tribution of piety’,'* The sentiment recurs in curiously 
similar language in Cromwell’s earliest extant letter. He 
wrote from St. Ives: ‘Building of hospitals provides for 
men’s bodies; to build material temples is judged a work of 
piety ; but they that procure spiritual food, they that build 
up spiritual temples, they are the men truly charitable, 
truly pious.’ * 


' The notion of toleration being 
a royal duty still survives. Buhler 
was ‘ told in Rajputana, a raja 
ought not to be exclusive in the 
point of worship, but favour all the 
various .sects among his subjects’ 
(Ind. Ant., vi. 183). This' prin- 
ciple has been acted on frequently. 
The Arthawatm goes so far as to 
prescribe that the king who has 


acquired a new territory ‘ should 
follow the people in their faith with 
which they celebrate their national, 
religious, and congregational festi- 
vals or amusements’ (Bk. xiii, ch. 
5, in Ind. Ant., 1910, p. 164). 

* Rock Edict I. 

’ Rock Edict XI. 

* Letter dated Jan. 11, 1635, in 
Carlyle’s edition. 


N 2 
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Asoka cared little for ritual, and was inclined to look with 
some scorn upon ordinary ceremonies, which, as he observes, 
‘bear little fruit, and are of doubtful efficacy’. Just as true 
charity consists in a man’s efforts to diffuse a knowledge of 
the Law of Piety among his fellow creatures, so true cere- 
monial consists in the fulfilment of that law, which ‘ bears 
great fruit’; and includes kind treatment of slaves and 
servants, honour to teachers, respect for life, and liberality 
to ascetics and Brahmans. These things, with others of the 
same kind, are called ‘the ceremonial of piety.’ ^ 

The preacher looked to men’s hearts rather than to tlieir 
outward acts, and besought his congregation, the inhabitants 
of a vast empire, to cultivate tlie virtues of ‘compassion, 
liberality, truth, purity, gentleness, and saintliness.’ He 
hoped that the growth of piety would be promoted by the 
imperial regulations devised for that purpose ; but, while 
enforcing those regulations with all tlie power of an autocrat, 
he relied more upon the meditations of individuals, stimu- 
lated by his teaching. ‘ Of these two means,’ he says, ‘ pious 
regulations arc of small account, whereas meditation is of 
greater value.’ “ 

Notwithstanding his avowal of the comparati\'e powerless- 
ncss of regulations, tlie emperor did not neglect to provide 
official machinery for the promulgation of his doctrine, and 
tlie cnforccnieiit of his orders. All the officers of State, 
whom, in modern phraseology, we may call Lieutenant- 
Governors, Commissioners, and District Magistrates, were 
coinnianded to make use of opportunities during their 
periodical tours for convoking assemblies of the lieges, and 
instructing them in the whole duty of man. Certain days 
in the year ivere particularly set apart for this duty, and 
the officials were directed to perform it in addition to their 
ordinary work.® 

A special agency of Censors was also organized for the 
purpose of enforcing the regulations concerning the sanctity 
of animal life, and the observance of filial piety, in the 

' Rock Edict IX. » Pillar Edict VII. 

" Rock Edict III ; the Kalinga ^icts. 
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most extended sense. These officers were expressly enjoined 
to concern themselves with all sects, and with every class of 
society, not excluding the royal family; while separate 
officials were charged with the delicate duty of supervising 
female nioralsd In practice, this system must have led to 
much espionage and tyranny ; and, if we may judge from 
the proceedings of kings in later ages, who undertook 
a similar task, the punishments inflicted for breach of the 
imperial regulations must have been terribly severe. 

It is recorded by contemporary testimony that in the Similar 
seventh century King Harsha, who obviously aimed at Harsha, 
copying closely the institutions of Asoka, did not shrink 
from inflicting cajiital puiiisliment without hoiJC of pardon 
on any person who dared to infringe his commands by slaying 
any living thing, or using flesh as food in any part of his 
dominions,'^ 

In the twelfth century, Kumarapala, king of GujarUt in and of 
Western India, after his conversion to Jainism in a.d. 1159,^’}™*'^*’ 
took up the doctrine of the sanctity of animal life with 
the most inordinate zeal, and imposed savage penalties upon 
violators of his rules. An uiducky merchant, who had com- 
mitted the atrocious crime of cracking a louse, was brought 
before the special court at Anhilwara and punished by the 
confiscation of bis whole property, the proceeds of which 
were devoted to the building of a temple. Another wretch, 
who had outraged the sanctity of the capital by bringing 
in a dish of raw meat, was put to death. The special court 
constituted by Kumarapala ha<l functions similar to those of 
Asoka’s Censors, and the u’orkiiig of the later institution 
sheds much light upon the iinrceorded proceedings of the 
earlier one.^ 

More modern parellels to Asoka’s Censors are not lacking. Censors in 
In 1876, when a pious Maharaja was in power in Kashmir, 
breaches of the commandments of the Hindu scriptures were 

* Rock Edicts V, XII ; Pillar 1889, p. 39. The whole story of 
Edict VII. Kumarapala's conversion ^pp. 29- 

“ Beal, Records, i, 21 1. 4.2) is instructive as a commentary 

^ Buhler. Ueher das Lebcn dcs on the Asoka edicts. 
ladna Monchm Hemnchnndra, Wien. 
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treated by the State as offences, and investigated by a special 
court composed of five eminent pundits, belonging to families 
in which the office was hereditary, who determined appro- 
priate penalties.’ 

Up to the middle of the nineteenth century, and possibly 
until a later date, similar hereditary Brahman officers 
exercised jurisdiction over offenders charged with breaches 
of caste rules in Khandesh, the Deccan, and some parts of 
the Konkan, and imposed suitable expiations in the shape 
of fine, penance, or excommunication.^ 

These cases, ancient and modern, are sufficient to prove 
that when Asoka made an innovation by appointing Censors, 
officers who ‘ had never been appointed in all the long ;iges 
jiast tlic new departure was in accordance with Hindu 
notions, and was consequently readily imitated in later times 
by rulers of various religions. 

The practical piety of Asoka was exhibiteil in many works 
of benevolence, on which he dwells with evident pleasure and 
satisfaction. His theory of true charity did not hinder liiin 
from bestowing liberal alms. The distribution of the charit- 
able grants made by the sovereign and members of the royal 
family was carefully supervised both by the Censors and 
other officials, who seem to have been organized in a Royal 
Almoner’s Department.** 

Special attention was devoted to the needs of travellers, 
who have at all times evoked the sjnnpathy of pious 
Indians. The provision made for wayfarers, ineliuling the 
dund) anim.'ds, which were never forgotten^ by Asoka, is best 
described in the monarch’s own words; ‘On the roads’, he 
says, ‘ I have had banyan-trees planted to give sliade to man 
:ind beast ; I have had groves of mango-trees planted ; and 
at every half kos I have had wells dug; rest-houses have 
been erected ; :ind iiunicrous watering-places hav’c been pre- 
pared here and there for the enjoyment of man and beast.’ * 

’ Buhler, ‘Report of a Tour.’ &c.. ’ Rock Edicts V, XII; Pillar 

in J. Bo. Br. 11. A. S. (1876), vol. Edict VII ; Queen’s Edict. 

XII, Extra No , p. 21. * Pillar Edict VI I; Rock Edict II. 

^ Calcutta Beview (18.51), vol. xv. Dr. Fleet translates adhakosrkya as 
p. XXV ; quoted in /«(Z. yinf., (1903), ‘at distances of cig:ht kos'' {J. B 
vol. xxxil, p 3(i,>. ..1. iS., 1906,p. tl7i. SeeauZc, p. 1.3.i. 
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Distances were carefully marked by pillars erected at con- 
venient intervals, ever since Chandragupta’s time. 

The li\’ely sympathy of Asoka Mdth his suffering fellow Relief of 
creatures, human and animal, also found expression in the 
extensive provision of relief for the sick. Arrangements 
for the healing of man and beast were provided not only 
throughout all provinc^es of the empire, but also in the friendly 
independent kingdoms of Southern India and Hellenistic 
Asia; medicinal herbs and drugs, wherever lacking, being 
planted, imported, and supplied us needed.' 

Tlie animal hospitals, which still exist at Ahmadiibiid, Animal 
Surat, and many other towns in Western India, may be gfirat!*** ' 
regarded as cither survivals or copies of the institutions 
founded by the Maurya monarch. The following account of 
Ihe Surat hospital, as it was maintained late in the eighteenth 
century, probably would have been applicable with little 
change to the piototype at Pataliputra : — 

‘I’lie most remarkable institution in Surat is the Banyan 
Hosiiital. of which we have no description more recent than 
1780. It then consisted of a large piece of ground enclosed 
by high walls, and subdivided into several courts or wards 
for the accommodation of animals. In sickness they were 
attended uith the greatest care, and here found a peaceful 
asylum for the infirmities of old age. 

^ When an atnmal broke a limb, or was otherwise disabled, 
his owner brought him to the hospital, where he was received 
without regard to the caste or nation of his master. In 
1772, this hospital contained horses, mules, oxen, sheep, 
goats, monkeys, poultry, pigeons, and a variety of birds ; also 
an aged tortoise, which was known to have been there 
seventy-five years. The most extraordinary ward was that 
appropriated for rats, mice, bugs, and other noxious vermin, 
for whom suitable food was provided. ' " 

These hospitals usually are so ailministered as to cause, 
perhaps, more suffering than they prevent. 

' Rwk Edict II. who supported the hospital, are 

“ Hamilton, liescnpt^on of Ilin- divided between the Jam and 
dostan (18-20!, vol. i, p. 718, f-to Vaishnava religions, both of which 
ed. ; Crooke, Thinc/s Indian, art, vie with Buddhism in an exagger- 
‘Pinjrapole’ (Murray, (1906) The ated regard for the sanctity of aiii- 
‘ Banyan or mercantile castes, mal life. 
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The active official propaganda carried on by various 
agencies throughout the empire and protected states did not 
satisfy tlie zeal of Asoka; who burned with a desire to 
diffuse the blessings of both his ethical system and distinctive 
Buddhist teaching in all the independent kingdoms with 
which he was in touch ; and with this purpose organized an 
efficient system of foreign missions worked under his personal 
supervision, the results of which are visible to this day. His 
conception of the idea of foreign missions on a grand scale 
was absolutely original, and produced a well-considered and 
successful scheme, carried out witli method and thoroughness 
in eonjunction and harmony with liis measures of domestic 
propaganda. 

Before tlie year 256 b. c., when the Rock Edicts were 
publislied collectively, the royal missionaries had been dis- 
patclied to all the protected states and tribes on the frontiers 
of the empire, and in the wilder regions within its borders, 
to the independent kingdoms of Southern India, to Ceylon, 
and to the Hellenistic monarchies of Syria, Egypt, Cyrene, 
Macedonia, and Epirus, then governed respectively by 
Antiochos Theos, Ptolemy Philadelphos, Magas, Antigonos 
Gonatas, and Alexander. The missionary organization thus 
embraced three continents, Asia, Africa, and Europe. 

The protected states and tribes brought in this way within 
the circle of Buddhist influence included the Kainbojas,^ who 
lived among the mountains either of Tibet or of the Hindu 
Kush; various Himalayan nations; the Gandharas and 
Yavanas of the Kabul valley and regions still farther west; 
the Bhojas, Pulindas, and Pitenikas dwelling among the hills 
of the Vindhya range and Western Ghats ; * and the Andhra 
kingdom between the Krishna and Godavari rivers. 


' Nepalese tradition applies the 
name JCambu/a^deilti to Tibet 
(Fouclier, Icouoqi aphie bouddhique, 
p. 13t) But modern research indi- 
cates that the Kambojas spoke an 
Iranian tongue, and probably should 
be located in the Hindu Kusli moun- 
tains (Grierson, J. ll. A. S., 1911, 
p. 8(G). 


* Pitenikas,. uncertain ; Bhojas, 
probably in Berar (llichpur, see 
Collins on DaiSakumaracharita, and 
liomh. Oaz. (1896), vol. i, pt. ii, p. 
27) ; Pulindas, among the Vindhya 
hills near the Narmada (ibid., p. 
138). But the terra Pulinda was 
used vaguely, and sometimes meant 
Himalayan tribes (.7. B. A. S., 1908, 
p 31,5). 
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The Dravidian peoples of the extreme south, below the ^uthem 
fourteenth degree of latitude, being protected by their 
remoteness, had escaped annexation to the northern empire. 

In Asoka’s time their territories formed four independent 
kingdoms, the Chola, Pandya, Keralaputra, and Satiyaputra. 

The capital of the Chola kingdom probably was Uraiyur, or 
Old Trichinopoly, and that of the Pandya realm doubtless 
was Korkai in the Tinnevelly District. The Keralaputra 
state comprised the Malabar coast south of the Tuluva 
country, and probably also the inland districts usually assigned 
to the Chera kingdom. The name Chcra is a variant form of 
Kerala. The Sati3'aputra country' may be identified with 
the small region where the Tubi language is spoken, of which 
Mangalore is the centre.' With all these kingdoms Asoka 
was on such friendly' terms that he was at liberty to send his 
missionaries to preach to the people, and even to found 
monasteries in several places. One such institution was 
established by his younger brother Mahendra in the Tanjore 
District, probably then included in the Chola kingdom, where 
its ruins vrere still visible nine hundred years later.'"* 

An ancient Chinese writer assures us that ‘ according to Princes as 
the laws of India, when a king dies, he is succeeded by his 
eldest son {Ktimarardja ) ; the other sons leave the family 
and enter a religious life, and they are no longer allowed 
to reside in their native kingdom.’** This compulsory with- 
drawal from secular affairs did not necessarily imply the 
disappearance of the younger brother into obscurity. The 

* An observation of Mr A. G and Madura, and spread out to- 
Swamin seems to give a clue to the wards the west coast (‘ Brahman 
name Satiyaputra. He states that Immigration into Southern India’, 
one division of Tamil Brahmans Jnd. Ant., 1912, p. 231). I think 
known as ‘ Hrihat-charana,’ or the that the Satiyaputra of Asoka may 
‘ Great Immigration is subdivided bethesaracas the Sathiara,angalam. 

Into Maghanadu and Molagu sec- I cannot agree with Prof. Bhandar- 
tlons, the Maghanadu being again kar that the Satiyaputra kingdom 
subdivided into Kandra-nu'inlkkam, should be placed in the Ghats near 
Mavffudi, and Sathiamnngalam, Poona. ItwasclearlyaTamilrealm, 

&c., all villages along the Western and I believe my identification to be 
Ghats. The immigrants, lie thinks, correct. 

naturally would have clung to the * Beal, Records, ii, 231; Watters, 
highlands and peopled the skirts of li, 228. 

the present province of Mysore, the ® Ma-twan-lin, cited in Ind. Ant., 
districts of Malabar, Coimbatore, ix, 22. 
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Mahendra 
in Ceylon. 


SinhalefiC 
legend . 


church ill India^ especially Buddhist India, as in Roman 
Catholic Europe, offered a career to younger sous, and the 
able ecclesiastic sometimes attained higher fame than his 
royal relative. Mahendra’s assumption of the yellow robe, 
in accordance with the rule abov'e stated, was, in the first 
instance, probably due to political necessity ratlier than to 
free choice ; but, whatever motive may have led him to adopt 
the monastic life, he became a dc^■out and zealous monk and 
a most successful missionary. 

When Asoka determined to extend his propaganda to 
Ce5'lon, he selected as head of the mission his monk brother, 
who jn-esiiinahly was already settled at his monastery in 
Southern India, and thence crossed o\er to Ceylon with his 
four colleagues. 'Fhe teaching of tlie preachers, backed as 
it \vas by the influence of a monarch so poA^erful as Asoka, 
was sjieedily accepttxl by King Tissa (Devanampiya Tissa) of 
Ceylon with the members of his court, and the new religion 
soon gained a hold on the affections of the people at large. ^ 
Mahendra spent the rest of his life in Ceylon, and devoted 
liiinselt to the establishment and organization of the Buddhist 
church in the island, nfliere he is revered as a saint. His 
ashes are said to rest under a great cuj)()ta or stupa, called 
Ainbustala, at Mihintale, one of the most remarkable among 
the many notable Buddlii.st monuments which are the glory 
of Ceylon.^ 

Tlie Mahavamsa chronicle, dating from the beginning of 
the sixth century after Christ, which gives a list of Asoka’s 
missionaries and the countries to which they Mere deputed, 
makes no mention of the missions to the Tamil kingdoms of 
Southern India. This reticence may be plausibly explained 
l)y the fierce hostility between the Sinhalese and the Tamils 
of the mainland, uhich lasted for centuries. If Mahendra 

■ ’ Don M. de Zilva Wickre- “ Mahendra is said to have died 
niasinghe assigiis the reign of in the eighth year of king Uttiya, 
Devanathpiya Tissa to the period younger brother and successor of 
asS-SlS n c , and dates his sue- Tissa. Half of his relics were en- 
ces.sor Uttiya b. e. i/vp. shrined near the Thuparama, where 

Zeyl., vol. 1, p 81 ). Dates in the the funeral took place, and halt at 
early history of Ceylon are only Mihintale, where he died, 
approximate. 
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had migrated from his monastery near Tanjore to the island, 
tlie fact would have been most distasteful to the monks of 
the Great Vihara, who would have been unwilling to feel 
indebted to a resident among the hated Tamils for instruction 
in the rudiments of the faith, and would have preferred that 
people should believe their religion to have come direct from 
the Holy Land of Buddhism. Some such motive seems to 
have originated the Sinhalese form of the legend of Mahendra, 
who is represented as an illegitimate son of Asoka, and is 
said to have been followed by a sister named Sanghamitra 
(‘ Friend of the Order ’), who did for the nuns of Ceylon all 
that her brother did for the monks. This legend, which is 
overlaid l)y maiij' marvclIo\is inventions, must be to a large 
extent fictitious.' Tlie presumably true version, representing 
Mahendra as the younger brother of Asoka, was well remem- 
bered at t!ic imperial eapitid Patalipntra, wliere Fa-hien, at 
tlie beginning of the fifth century, was shown the hermitage 
of Asoka’s saintly brother ; and it was still the only version 
known to Hiiien T.sang in the seventh century. Fiven when 
, the hitter pilgrim took down the Sinhalese legends from the 
lips of the island monks whom he met at Kanehi, he applied 
the stories to the brother, not to the son, of Asoka. “ 

The Mahavamsa seems to err also in attributing to Asoka Alleged 
the dispatch of missionaries to Pegu {Soranahhfimi), No pegu”" 
such mission is mentioned in the inscriptions, and it is very 
imjirohahle that Asoka had any dealings with the countries 
to the cast of the Ba}- of Bengal. His face was turned 
westwards towards the Hellenistic kingdoms. The Ceylon 
form of Buddhism appears to have been introduced into 
Burma and Pegu at a very much later date; and there is 
reason to believe that tlie earliest Burmese Buddhism was of 


‘ I used to reject absolutely the 
story of Sangliaiiiitrfi, but am now 
disposed to admit her real existence. 
If Mahendra was the brother of 
Asoka, she probably was the sister, 
not the daiigliter of the latter. 
According to the Mahavant^'a her 
de.ith occurred in the ninth year of 
the reign of king Uttiya A ruined 


ENE of the Thuparama is 
believed to have once contained her 
ashes {Mahdi-ath'-'a, ch. 20, transl. 
Geiger, and Wijesinha ; Smither, 
Arrhit. llumainH, Anumdhayura, 
p 9. PI. nil. 

® Be.al, llecordi ii, 21'6 ; Watters, 
II, 230. 
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the Tantric Mahayana type, imported direct from Northern 
India many centuries after Asoka^s time.^ 

Minions Unfortunately no definite record has been preserved of 
lenistic the fortunes of tlie Buddhist missions in the Hellenistic 
kingdoms, kingdoms of Asia^ Africa, and Europe ; nor are the names of 
the missionaries known. The influence of Buddhist doctrine 
on the heretical Gnostic sects appears to be undoubted ; and 
many writers have suspected that more orthodox forms of 
Christian teaching owe some debt to the lessons of Gautama ; 
but the subject is too obscure for discussion in these pages. 
Buddhism It is, however, certain that Asoka, by his comprehensive 
a world uud well-planned measures of cvangcli/ation, succeeded in 
religion, transforming the doctrine of a local Indian sect into one of 
the great religions of the world. The personal ministry 
of Gautama Buddha was confined to a comparatively small 
area, comprising about four degrees of latitude and as many 
of longitude, between G<a)-a, Allahabad, and the Himalaya. 
Within these limits he was born, lived, and died. When 
he died, about 487 n.c.. Buddhism was merely a sect of 
Hinduism, unknown beyond very restricted limits, and with 
no better apparent chance of survival than that enjoyed by 
many other contemporary sects now long-forgotten. 

The effective organization of the monastic system by the 
Buddhists probably was the means of keeping their system 
alive and in possession of considerable influence in the 
Gangetic valley for the two centuries and a quarter which 
elapsed between the death of Gautama and the conversion 
of Asoka. His imperial patronage, gradually increasing as 
his faith grew in intensity, made the fortune of Buddhism, 
and raised it to the position which enables it still to dispute 
ivith Christianity the first place among the religions of the 
world, so far as the numbers of believers is concerned. 

The work Asoka did not attempt to destroy either Brahmanical 
of Asoka. jjitiduism or Jainism; but his prohibition of bloody sacri- 
fices, the preference which he openly avowed for Buddhism, 

' Temple, ‘ Notes on Antiquities ® See Edmunds, Buddhist and 
in IlSmahnadesa ’ (Ttid. Ant., vol Christian Oospels, 4th ed., Phila- 
xxii (^1893 , p. 359' . and niy article delphia. 

'ibid., 1905, p. 180 . 
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and his active propaganda, undoubtedly brought his favoui-ite 
doctrine to the front, and established it as the dominant 
religion in both India and Ceylon. It still retains that 
position in the southern island, although it has vanished 
almost completely from the land of its birth, and has failed 
to retain its grasp upon many of its distant conquests. 

Still, notwithstanding many failures, fluctuations, develop- 
ments, and corruptions. Buddhism now commands, and will 
command for countless centuries to come, the devotion of 
hundreds of millions of men. This great result is the work 
of Asoka alone, and entitles him to rank for all time with 
that small body of men who ma}' be said to have changed the 
faith of the world. 

The obvious comparison of Asoka with Constantine, which Compari- 
lias become a commonplace, is, like most historical parallels, ^nrtan- 
far from exact. Christianity, when the em2>eror adopted it tine, 
as the state creed, was already a j)ower throughout the 
Roman Empire, and Constantine’s adherence was an act of 
submission to an irresistible force rather than one of jjatron- 
age to an obscure sect. Buddhism, on the contrary, when 
Asoka accorded to it his invaluable support, was but one of 
many sects struggling for existence and survival, and without 
any pretension to dictate imperial policy. Ilis personal 
action, seemingly prompted and directed by his teacher 
Upagupta, was the direct cause of the S2)read of the doctrine 
beyond the limits of India ; and, if a Christian parallel must 
be sought, his work is comparable with that of Saint Paul, 
rather than with that of Constantine. 

Upagupta, to whom the conversion of Asoka is ascribed, Upagupta. 
is said to have been the son of Gu2)ta, a j^erfiimer, and to 
have been born at either Benares or Mathura, Probably he 
was a native of the latter city, where the monastery built 
by him still existed in the seventh century. Tradition also 
associated his name with Sind, in which country he is said to 
have made frequent missionary journeys.* 

* Beal, Records, i, 182 ^ li, 88, 32. The identity of Tissa, son of 

273; Watters, Index, s.v., Upa- Moggali, the hero of the C^lon 
gupta ; Growse, Mathwu, 3rd «d., tales, with the real personage tJpa- 
p. U2 ; Cunningham, Reports, xx, gupta has been demonstrated by 
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Asoka's 

energy. 


and in- 
dustry. 


Character 
of Asoka, 


The vigorous and effective action taken by Asoka to 
propagate liis creed and system of morals is conclusive proof 
of his absolute honesty of purpose, and justifies the modern 
reader in giving full credence to the devout professions 
made by him in the edicts. ‘Work I must^, he observed, 
‘ for the public benefit ^ ; and work he did. The world still 
enjoys the fruit of his labours ; and his words, long lost, but 
now restored to utterance, ring with the sound of sincerity 
and truth. 

Asoka was a hard-working king, as unwearied in business 
as Philip II of Spain, ready to receive reports ‘ at any hour 
and any place and j’et dissatisfied with the outeome of his 
industry. ‘I am never’, he laments, fully satisfied with my 
exertions and dispatch of business.’ Probably he worked 
too hard, and would have effected still more if he had done 
less. His ideal of duty was high, and, like the Stoic philo- 
sopher, he was bound to obey the law of his nature, and to 
toil on, he the result success or failure. 

The character of Asoka must be deduced from his words. 
The style is of the man, and I firmly believe that the edicts 
express his thoughts in his own words. They are written in 
a style far too peculiar and distinctive to be the work of 
a Secretary of State, and are alive with personal feeling. 
No secretary would have dared to put in his master’s mouth 
the passionate e.xpressions of remorse for the misery caused 
by tlie Kalinga war, leading up to the resolve to eschew 
aggressive warfare for the rest of his life, and tlic declaration 
that ‘although a man do him an injury. His Majesty holds 
that it must be patiently borne, as far as it possibly can be 
borne 

The edicts reveal Asoka as a man who sought to combine 
the piety of the monk with the wisdom of the king, and to 
make India the kingdom of righteousness as he conceived it, 
a theocracy without a God ; in which the government should 
act the part of Providence, and guide the people in the 

Lt. -Col. Waddell iJ. .<4. /S.i?., 189T, puta of the Saflchi relic caskets 
part i, p. 76 ; Proc. A. S. B., 1899, {Bhtlta Toom, pp. 115, l^OV 
p. 70;. There is no sufficient reason ’ Rock Edict XIII. 
to identify Tissa with the Mogali- 
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right way. Ev-ery man, he maintained, must work out his 
own salvation, and eat the fruit of his deeds. 'The fruit 
of exertion is not to be obtained by the great man only ; 
because even tlie small man by exertion can win for himself 
much heavenly bliss; and for this purpose was given the 
precept — “Let small and great exert themselves”.^* The 
government could only point out the road, which each man 
must travel for himself. 

Reverence, compassion, truthfulness, and sympathy were 
the virtues which he inculcated; irreverence, cruelty, false- 
hood, and intolerance were the vices which he condemned. 

The preacher was no mere sermon-writer. He was a man 
of affairs, versed in the arts of peace and war, the capable 
ruler of an immense empire, a great man, and a great king. 

Asoka, like all Oriental monarchs, was a polygamist, and Asoka's 
had at least two consorts, who ranked as queens. The name ‘I’*®®"®' 
of the second of these ladies, Karu\aki, is preserved in a 
brief edict signifying the royal pleasure that her charitable 
donations should be regarded by all officials concerned as 
her act and deed, redounding to her accumulation of merit. 

She is described as the motlier of Tivant, who may be con- 
sidered as a favourite child of the aged emperor at the time 
the edict was issued, late in his reign. 

Tradition avers that his faithful chief queen for many Legend of 
years w as named Asandhimitifi, and that when she died, and 
Asoka was old, lie marrieil a dissolute young woman named 
'rishyarakshilfi ; concerning whom and her step-son Kunala, 
the old folk-lore tale, known to the Greeks as that of 
Phaedra and Hijjpolytus, is related vrith much imaginative 
embellishment. But folk-lore is not history, and the pathetic 
story of the blinded Kvmala must not be read or critieizeil as 
matter-of-fact narrative. The legend appears in diverse forms 
with various names. 

Another son of Asoka, named Jalauka, who plays a large Legend of 
part in Kashmir tradition, although rather a shadowy per- 
sonage, has more appearance of reality than Kunala. He 
was reputed to have been an active and vigorous king of 
^ Minor Rock Edict I (Rupnath}. 
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Kashmir, who expelled certain intrusive foreigners, and 
conquered the plains as far as Kanauj. He was hostile to 
Buddhism and devoted to the worship of Siva and the 
Divine Mothers, in whose honour he and his queen, Isana- 
devi, erected many temples at places which can be identified. 
The story of Jalauka, notw’ithstanding the topogi-aphical 
details, is essentially legendary, and no independent corro- 
boration of the Kashmir tradition has been discovered.' 

Datora- Tivara, the son mentioned in the Ciueen’s Edict, is not 

tha ’ 

heard of again, and may have predeceased his father. 
Dasaratha, a grandson of Asoka, certainly was a reality, 
being known from brief dedicatory inscriptions on the walls 
of cave-dwellings at the Nagarjuni Hills, w'hich he bestowed 
upon the Ajivikas, as his grandfather had done in the neigh- 
bouring Barabar Hills. The script, language, and style of 
Dasaratha ’s records prove that his date was very close to 
that of Asoka, whom probably he directlj' succeeded, at least 
in the eastern provinces. Assuming this to be the fact, the 
accession of Dasaratha may be dated in 232 b. c. His reign 
appears to have been short, and is allotted (under other 
names) eight yeais in two of the Puranas. 

Samprati ; The existence and succession of Samprati, another grandson 

Uadition^ of Asoka, although not verified by cpigraphic record, are 
vouched for by a considerable body of tradition. The 
Buddhist prose romance, named Asokaimduna (being part of 
the Divyavadana), tells a long story of Asoka’s senile devo- 
tion to the church and consequent waste of the resources of 
the empire, which went so far that the ministers were com- 
pelled to remove him from power, and place Samprati, son of 
the blinded Kuniiln, on the throne. We are not told what 
became of Asoka. According to this tale, the successors of 
Samprati were Vrihaspati, Vrishasena, Pushyadharman, and 
Pushyamitra, the last being described as of Maurya descent.^ 

' Stein, transl. Rdjataraiipim, An inscription, dated 1686 v e. = 
Bk. 1 , vv. 108-52. One of the con- a.d. 1622, on a Jam temple at 
fused Tibetan traditions assigns Nadlai in the Jodhpur State, Raj- 
eleven sons to Asoka (Schiefner, putana, records the traditional be- 
Tdrandth, p. 4"8\ lief that the original edifice had 

* Burnouf, lulrod., 2nd ed., been built by Samprati (Pro^. JJen., 
p. 384 ; Schiefner, Tdranath,p. 297. A. S. W.I., 1909-10, p. 41). 
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The Jain literary tradition of Western India, which also Jai? 

. « • 1 • 1. £ A 1 traditioi 

recognizes Samprati as the immediate successor or Asoka, 

eulogizes him as an eminent patron of Jainism, who founded 
Jain monasteries even in non-Aryan countries. Almost all 
ancient Jain temples or monuments of unknown origin are 
ascribed by the popular voice to Samprati, who is, in fact, 
regarded as a Jain Asoka. One author describes him as 
being the sovereign of all India (‘ lord of Bharata with its 
three continents’), holding court at Pataliputra; but other 
traditions place the seat of his government at Ujjain. It is 
obviously impossible to reconcile all these discrepant tradi- 
tions, or to feel assured that a kernel of fact can be extracted 
from the husk of legend. The concurrence of Buddhist with 
Jain tradition may be accepted as good, if not conclusive, 
evidence that Samprati had a real existence in the flesh, 
although nothing certain is known about him. Perhaps the 
empire was divided immediately after Asoka’s death, between 
his grandsons, Dasaratha taking the eastern, and Samprati 
the western provinces, Init there is no clear evidence to support 
this hypothesis.' 

The legends of Khotan assert a connexion between that Khotan 
kingdom and Asoka in more ways than one. According to 
one lersion of the story he banislied certain nobles of Taxila 
to the north of the Himalaya as a punishment for tlieir com- 
plicity in the wrongful blinding of Ids son Kunala. These 
exiles elected one of their number to be king, who reigned in 
Khotan until he was defeated by a rival prince exiled from 
China, Another version of the tale asserts that the earliest 
ancestor of the royal family of Khotan was the prince Kunala, 

Asoka’s son, who was himself exiled from Taxila. These 
stories seem to be merely mythological explanations of tlie fact 
that the ancient civilization of Khotiui was deri^'ed from both 
India and China. It is not likely that Asoka’s political juris- 
tliction should have extended into the basin of the Tarim.^ 

' The Jam traditions I'PaWsisWa- p. l.>. The iists of the successors of 
jmi-ran, ed. Jacobi ; &c ) are sum- Asoka, as given in the Purdnaa,a.re 
marized conveniently by Bhagwan hopelessly confused and discrepant. 

Ijill Indraji and Mr Jackson in ““ The stories, which will be found 
Jlumh Qui., vol. 1, part i JSMH , in the JAfu and TmrsU of Hiuen 

iii2» n 
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whole duration of the Maurya dynasty, according to 
of the Puranic authority, was 137 years, and if this period be 

^nasty accepted and reckoned from the accession of Chandragupta 
in 322 n.c., the dynasty must have come to an end in 
185 B.C., which date certainly is approximately correct. 
Four princes who, according to the Puranic lists, succeeded 
Asoka’s grandsons, and each reigned for a few years, are 
mere names ' ; and, if the real existence of Samprati and his 
successors be assumed, they are equally shadowy personages. 
The only certainty is that the great empire founded by 
Chandragupta, and gloriously maintained by his son and 
grandson, did not long survive the latter. The fall of the 
Maurya authority probably u’as due in large measure to 
a reaction promoted by the Brahmans, whose privileged 
position must have been seriously affected by the extreme 
favour which Asoka showed to the Buddhist monks. The 
prohibition of bloody sacrifices and the irritating proceedings 
of the Censors must have produced much unrecorded discon- 
tent, and u’c may fairly assume that when the strong hand of 
the old emperor dropped the sceptre. Brahman influence re- 
asserted itself and produced a revolt against the iiuiuisitorial 
tyranny of Asoka’s system.- The descendants of Asoka 
whose nanu'h are recorded in the Puriinas probably retained 
possession of only Magadha and the neighbouring home 
provinces. In or about 212 n c. one of those descendants 
WAS forced to bow Irefore the superior power of Kharavela the 
aggressive Jain king of Kalinga, which had thrown off the 
Mauiya yoke.^ The Andhra protected state, between the 
Krishna and Godavari rivers, was among the earliest defec- 
tions, and rapidly grew into a powerful kingdom, stretching 
right across India, as will be narrated in the next chapter. 

Tsang, in KockhiH's Lijf oj lintUihd historical passage, quoted in App. I. 
and Sarat Chandra Das’s articles on i>ml, 

Tibetan history, are summarized " See remarks of Maha. H. P. 
and examined by Stein, in Ancient Sastri in J. iS Proc. A. S. J3., 1010, 
Khotnn, pp. 156-66. p. 259. He compares the case of 

’ The names vary. The existence king Palaka of U,uain in the ancient 
of one of them, namely Ssli^fika, drama, the ‘ Toy-cart ’. 

IS confirmed by the astronomical ’ Udayagiri inscription iLiiders, 
work, the Odrgt Samhitd, which Eii. hid , x, App. p. 160"'. 
alludes to him in the well-known 
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The last kuig of the imperial Maurya line, a weak prince 
named Brihadratha, was treacherously assassinated by his 
commander-in-chief, Pushyaniitra. 

Descendants of the great Asoka continued as unrecorded Local 
local subordinate Rajas in Magadha for many centuries ; the 
last of them, and the only one whose name has been pre8er\ ed, 
being Purna-varman, who was nearly contemporaiy with the 
Chinese pilgrim, Hiuen Tsang, in the seventh century.' 

Petty Maurya dynasties, apparently connected in some 
unknown way with the imperial line, ruled in the Konkan, 
between the Western Ghats and the sea, and some other 
parts of Western India, during the sixth, seventh, and eigbtli 
centuries, and are frequently mentioned in inscriptions.^ 

' Beal, Itecnrds, ii, US, 171 rose DistrictA,' ;?nd ed.. m Botnlxii/ 
Watters, u, 11.5, Gaifitlnn-, vol. i, part ii 18%', pp, 

'Fleet, ‘ Dynasties of the Kana- -28^-+. 


o 


o 
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THE MAURYA DYNASTY 

CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE 
(Nearly exact dates.) 


Yeah b. c. 


Evevi'. 


:J26 or 323 . 

Sept, or Oct . 
323 

Feb., 3^1 . 


June, 323 
323-322 


. 3^1 
315 . 


312 . . . . 

Oct. 1, 312 . 
.30(i . . . . 

305 or 3(11 
303 . . . 

303-301 . . 

302 . . . 

301 . 

208 . 

2‘)() . 

285 . . 

280 . 


Chandragupta Maurya in his youth met Alexander the 
I Great. 

I Alexander quitted India. 

' Alexander, while in Karmania, received news of the 
murder of his satrap Philippos, in India ; and placed 
Euderaos and Ambhi, king of Taxila, in charge of the 
j Indian provinces. 

; Death of Alexander at Babylon. 

Revolt of Punjab under Chandragupta Maurya, and 
destruction of Nanda dynasty of Magadha ; accession 
of Chandragupta Maurya as emperor of India. 

Second partition of Alexander’s empire at Triparadeisos. 

Seleukos Nikator compelled by Antigonos to retire to 
Egypt. 

Recovery of Babylon by Seleukos. 

Establishment of Seleukidan era. 

Assumption by Seleukos of title of king 

Invasion of India by Seleukos 

Defeat of Seleukos by Chandragupta ; treaty of peace ; 
1 ession of a large part of Ariaiia by Seleukos. 

March of Seleukos against Antigonos. 

Megasthenes ambassador of Seleukos at Piitalipiitrn. 

Defeat and death of Antigonos at Ijisos in Phrygia. 

Accession of Bmdusara Amitraghata as emperor of India. 

Deimachos ambassador of Seleukos at Piihiliputra. 

Ptolemy Philadelphos, king ot Egypt, ace. 

Seleukos Nik.atoi, king ot Syria, d. ; Antiochos Soter, his 


278 or 277 

272 . . 

273 . . 

2G9 

2fil . . 

2(1 1 

25!) 

258 

257 


.sou, 

Antigonos Goiiatas, king of Macedonia, grandson of 
J Antiochos I, ac*-. 

Alexander, king of Epirus, son of Pyrrhus, and opponent 
of Antigonos Gonatas, acis 

Acoeseion of Aaoka-vardhana as emperor of India. 

Coronation (.nhhtahuka . of Asoka. 

'• Outbreak of First Punic War. 

Conquest of Kalmga by Asoka ; Antiochos Theos, king 
; of Syria, son of Antiochos Soter, arc. 

Asoka abolished hunting, instituted tours devoted to 
I works of piety, and dispatched missionaries. 

Magas, king of Cyreiic, half-brother of Ptolemy Phila- 
delphos, died ; f') Alexander, king of Epirus, died. 

Minor Rock Edict I and Rock Edicts III and IV ot 
I Asoka, who instituted quinquennial official progresses 
for propagation of Law of Piety (dhai'ma), and dedicated 
cave-dwellmgs .at Barabar for the use of the Ajivikus. 
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Yeah b. c. 


Events. 


256 . 


25J 
250 . 

21!) . 


'21,H 

217 

217 or 21). 

2l;i . 

212 , . 

21-2 or 2'!') 
'll , 

2IO-2;i2 
232 . . 


•- 221 

21 ). 


■' 20 ). 


1 !)!) 
I'll 
185 . 


Publication of complete series of Fourteen Rock Edicts, 
and of the Kalinga Borderers’ Edict by Asoka, who 
appointed Censors of the I.aw of Piety {dharmamahCi- 
mtUruh). 

Asoka enlarged for the second time the stfijm of Konaka- 
mana Buddha near Kapilavastu. 

Publication by Asoka of the Kalinga Provincials’ Edict. 

Dedication by Asoka of a third cave-dwelling at Barubar 
for the use of the AjTvikas. 

Pilgrimage of Asoka to Buddhist holy places ; erection of 
pillars at Lumbini Garden and near a ffiljia of Konii- 
kamana ; ('••) his visit to Nepal, and foundation of Lalita 
Patan ; his daughter Charumati becomes a nun. 

Declaration of iiidejiendem-e by Bai'fria and Parthia 

Ptolemy Pliiladclphos. king of Figypt, died. 

.\ntioclios Theos, king ot Syria, grandson of Seleiikos 
Nikator, died 

Composition by Asoka of Pillar Fxlicl VI, confiriiiiiig the 
Roi'k Edicts. 

Publication by Asoka of complete scries of Seven Pillar 
Edicts. 

Antigonos Gonat.i, king of Macedonia, dual. 

Close of First Punic War ; rise of the kingdom of 
Pergamiim. 

Minor Pillar Edicts of .\sok.i. 

Asoka died: Dasarntha Kus'da, E')i//) /'.) hoc., and 
dedicated Nagarjuni caves to the Ajivikas ; break-up 
of Maurya empire began. 

.Sangata Maurya, king iBandliU)Milita, TV/i/« P-''- 

SrdiBuka Maurya, king (Iiidrapalit:i, roi/ai'.); 'rdefeated 
by Kharavcla ot Gris.sa. 

.Soinatarnian Maurya, kmg(Da avarman, or Devavarnian, 

, I Vil/M P ). 

Satadlianwaii Alaiirya, king !S.atadhaiius, VOi/ii I’.). 

Brihadratha Maurya, king (Bnhadasva, Voi/ii 1‘.). 

Pushyamitra 6unga, acc., having slain Brihadrallia , 
final destruction of Maurya Empire.’ 


' The names of the succcs.sors of 
Asok.i arc taken from the I'mlmit 
I'nritiiri, omitting .Siiya..)as, for the 
reasons given in the text. Other 
names are given in Jain books ami 

the Buddhist AsuMmdihiu. The 

1)0/)', which IS one of the oldest 
of the Piiranas, gives only nine 
names for the dynasty, as in 
brackets, and also states the dura- 
tion of each reign. 'The approxi- 
mate dates given arc assigned ac- 
cordingly, on the assumption that 
the reign of Asoka lasted for 
about forty or forty-one years. 
Its duration, according to the l’(7)/?c 


Piinliiii, was tliiily-six, and, iic- 
eoiding to the MtilKlrdiimti, tlnrty- 
sci cn years, both of which periods 
probalily should be reckoned from 
the coronation. The Purana.s u- 
gree in assigning i:!7 years to the 
Maurya dynasty, but the total of 
the lengths of reigns, according to 
the I '()»/« Phi-i/hu, IS only l.'kl. The 
difference of four years may be 
aeeountcd for by the interval be- 
tween the .Tceession and the corona- 
tion of Asoka. For further details 
see Pargiler, Df/mialks (>/ the Kali 
The valiant readings are 
numerous. 
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THE SUNGA, KANVA, AND ANDHRA DYNASTIES, 
185 B.c. TO A.D. c. 225. 


The SrxoA Dynasty. 

PnsHYAMiTH.v, tlic comnuiiuler-iii-cliief, liaving slain his 
iiiiistiT Brihadratha Maurva, usurped the vacant throne, and 
established himself as sovereign of the now contracted 
Maurya dominions;' thus founding a dynasty known to 
history as that of the Sungas.- 

The capital presumably continued to he, as of old, Patali- 
piitra, and probably all the central or home provinces of the 
empire recognized the usurper’s authority, which perhaps 


extended to the south as far a 
be assumed to have embraced 
basin, corresponding with the 

' 'I'he Puranio account of Pusliya- 
imtra's usurpation is confirmed by 
Baua (seventh century . who evi- 
dently had accean to documents 
now lost His text is. I'laliim' 
iliirhalniu rhn haln<hir.'!iiiiain/«iHi- 
(le^a-dav^iirnie^ha-sniiiyah 
iitulri/o Mamt/ain 'iSrihadrnthadi 
l)iiie,ilm Vnshpamilrah arfnninnm 
which may be translated • ‘ And 
reviewing the whole army, under 
the pretext of showing nini his 
forecs, the base-born tindryn gen- 
eral Pushpamitra crushed his ma.s- 
tcr, Hrih^ratha the Maurya, who 
was weak in keepine^his coronation 
oath {pratiiilCi'i. The rendering 
combines the versions of Cowell 
.md Thomas {Unrsaranln, transl. 
p. 1J1S>, of Buhler {Ind. Jta/., li, 
.'itiS , and of Jayasval. The ^st 
text of the Puranas (Pargiter, 
pp. 31, 70 states simply that • Push- 
yainitra, the commander-in-chief, 
will uproot Brihadratha and will 
rule the kingdom as king 36 years.’ 

® Manuscripts usually read Piish- 
pamitra, but Pushyamitra is the 


s the Narmada river,® and may 
the territories in the Gangetie 
motlern Biliar, Tirhut, tmd the 

eorreel form Bilhler, Pad. ..-la/., ii, 
36-.1 . The dynastic name Sunga 
IS attested by the Puranas, Bana 
(p and the Barhut i Bharhut) 
inscription beginning with Suganmn 
ca/e. ‘ during the reign of the 
Suiigns’ S tr /. V, 73; Ind, 
Ant , xiv, 133, with facsimile). 

■' ■ The Queen [of Agiiimitra, 
son of Pushyamitra] has a brotlier 
of inferior caste, Viraseiia by name ; 
he has liecn placed by the kmg in 
command of a frontier fortress on 
tlie banks of the Mandakini ’ 
Introd. to Miilaviknynimiira). 
Mr. Tawney (transl., p. 6; notes 
that ‘ the Mandakini here probably 
means the Narmada (Nerbudda'i. 
One of the Bombay manuscripts 
reads the Prakrit equivalent of 
Narmada But Mr. Pargiter 
knows only two rivers named 
Mandakini, namely, one in the 
Banda District of Bundelkhand, 
and tlie other, a southern tributary 
of the Gods van {J.Ii. A.8., ISPi, 
p. Wtl). 
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United Provinces of Agra and Oudh. It is unlikely that 
either the later Mauryas or the Sungas exercised any juris- 
diction in the Pan jab. Wilson’s belief that the arms of 
Pushyaniitra reached the Indus was due to a misunder- 
standing.i 

During the latter years of his reign, the usurper was 
threatened by serious danger. Menander, a relative of the 
Baetrian monarch Eukratides, and king of Kabul and the 
Panjab, having formed the design of emulating the exploits 
of Alexander, advanced with a formidable force into the 
interior of India. He annexed the Indus delta, the peninsula 
of Surashtra (Kathiawar), and some other territories on the 
^vestern coast,- occupied Mathura on the Jumna; besieged 
Madhyamika (now Nagari near Chitor) in Rajputana ; 
invested Sakotam in Southern Oudh; and threatened Patali- 
putra, the capital. 

The invasion was repelled after a severe struggle, and tin- 
Greek king was obliged to retire t(j his own country, but he 
may have retained his eoiuiuests in Western India for a few 
years longer.* 

Thus ended the second and last attempt by a European 
general to conquer India by land. All subsequent invaders 
from the uesterji continent have come in ships, trusting to 
their command of the sea, and using it as their base. Fx-om 
the repulse of Menander in or about 153 u. c. until the boixi- 
bardment of Calicut by Vasco da Gama in a.d. 1502 India 
enjoyed imimmity from attack under European leadei-ship ; 
and so long as the power in occupation of the country retains 
command of the sea, no attack made from the land side in 
the footsteps of the ancient invadei's can have any prospect 
of pei-manent success. 

During the progress of the war with Menander, the out- 
lying southern provinces extending to the Narmadil river 
were administered bj the Crown Prince, Agnimitra, as viceroy, 
who had his capital at Vidisii, the modern Bhilsa on the 

* Wilson, Thmtie uj the lltndm. * See Appendix I at end of this 
ii.a.>3; Cunningham, .V«m. CTriot.. (haptcr, ‘The Invasion of Menan- 
1870, p. HI. dcr. and the Date of Patafi,)ah.’ 
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Advanw- 
dha, or 
horse- 
sacnfice. 


Yavanas. 


Betwa in Siiidhia’s territory. Agiiimitra’s youthful son, 
Vasumitra, was employed on active service under the orders 
of the king, his grandfather. Pushyamitra, who at this 
time must have been advanced in years, resolved to crown 
his military successes by substantiating and proclaiming 
a formal claim to the rank of Lord Paramount of Northern 
India. His pretensions received confirmation by the success 
of Agnimitra in a local war with his southern neighbour, the 
Raja of Vidarbha (Berar), which resulted in the complete 
defeat of the Raja, who was obliged to cede half of his 
dominions to a rival cousin ; the river Varada (Warda) being 
constituted the boundary between the t^vo priticipalities. 

Pushyamitra determined tr) i\n ive and celebrate with 
appropriate magnifieenee the antiejue rite of the horse- 
sacrifice (asrainedha), which, according to immemorial tradi- 
tion, could only be performed by a paramount sovereign, 
and involved as a preliminary a formal and successful challenge 
to all rival claimants to supreme power, delivered after this 
fashion : — 

^ A horse of a particidar colour was consecrated by the 
performance of certain ceremonies, and was then turned 
loose to wander for a year. The king, or his representative, 
followed the horse with an army, and W’hen the animal 
entered a foreign country, the ruler of that country was 
l)ound either to fight or to submit If the liberator of the 
liorse succeeded in obtiiining or cnforciiig the submission of 
all the countries over which it passed, he returned in triumph 
with all the vainjuished Rajas in his train ; but, if he failed, 
he was disgraced, and his pretensions ridiculed. After his 
successful return, a great festival vvas held, at which the 
horse w'as sacrificed.’^ 

The command, at least nominally, of the guard attendant 
on the consecrated steed liberated by Pushyamitra was 
entrusted to his young grandson, Vasumitra, who is said to 
have encountered and routed a band of certain Yavanas, or 
western foreigners, who took up the challenge on the banks 
of the river Siiidhu, which now forms the boundary between 

J Dowson, Claamcal Ihet , s. v. Antiquities of India (1913), pp. ISi)- 
Asvamedha. See also Dr. Barnett, 171. 
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Bundelkhand and the Rajputana states.^ These disputants 
may have been part of the division of Menander’s army which 
had undertaken the siege of Madhyaniika in Rajputana. 

The Yavanas and all other rivals having been disposed of Celebra-^ 
in due course, Pushyamitra was justified in his claim to rank sacrifice, 
as the paramount power of Northern India, and straightway 
proceeded to announce his success by a magnificent celebration 
of the sacrifice at his capital. The dramatist, who has so 
u ell preserved the traditions of the time, professes to record 
the verv words of the invitation addressed by the victorious 
king to his son the Crown Prince, as follows : — 

^May it be well with thee! From the saerifieial enelosure 
the conunander-in-cliief Puslipamitra sends this message to 
his son Agniiniira, w ho is in the U-rritory of Vidisa, affec- 
fionately embracing liiin. Be it known unto tliee that I, 
having been consecrated for the Rajastiya sacrifice,^ let ]oos(' 
free from all cheek or curb a horse whicli was to be brought 
l)ack after a year, appointing Vasumitra as its defender, girt 
with a guard of a hundred Rajputs. This very horse 
^^■alldering on the right [or ‘‘south’’] bank of the Sindhu 
was claimed l)y a cavalry squadron of the Yavanas, TJieJ) 
tliere was a fierce struggle between tlic two forces. Then 
Vasumitra, tlie miglity bowman, having overcome his foes, 
rescued bj' force my excellent horse, which they -were 
endeavouring to carry off. Accordingly, 1 will now sacrifice, 
having had my horse brought back to mo l)y my grandson, 
even as Ansumat brought baek the horse to Sagara. There- 
fore, you must dismiss anger from your mind, and without- 
del.-iy come with my daughters-in-law to behold the sacrifice.’ ^ 


’ Not the Indus. 

The niiasuya was a ecremoiiy 
of consecration of a king The full 
ritual lasted for twelve months. 
It is explained in detail by 11. L. 
Mitra in ./..I. S. !{., part i, vol. xlv 
(1870), pp. 38()-!)8; and by Dr. 
Barnett. Anfhpnties of India 
p. IfiT. 

° Mdlavikih/nitnilra, ‘The Story 
ol Mala Vika and Agniinitra,' Act v, 
transl. Tawney, p. 78, with the 
substitution ot the word ‘ forces ’ 
for ‘ hosts ’, which is not suitable. 
Abstracts of the plot are given by 
Wilson {Theatre uf the Hindus, vol. 


I. pp. SIS- j3, and Sylvaiii Levi, 
ThtiUre Indicn, pp. l(iS-70 . It has 
been edited by Tullberg i Bonii, 
1840), and translated into Enghsh 
by Tawney i Calcutta, 187,>), into 
German by Weber (Berlin, 18,5()), 
and twice into French, first by 
Foucaux, and later by Victor Henry 
(Pans, 1877, 1 88‘) - . The historical 
tradition seems to be authentic. 
Kalidasa, the author, probably lived 
during the Gupta period in the fifth 
century. For the Sagara legend 
see Dowson, Cl/issiaal iMe.tionary, 
s. v. 
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The performance of the solemn rite probably was witnessed 
by the celebrated grammarian Patanjalij who alludes to the 
event in terms which imply that it occurred in his time. 

The exaggerated regard for the sanctity of animal life, 
which was one of the most cherished features of Buddhism, 
and the motive of Asoka’s most characteristic legislation, had 
necessarily involved the prohibition of bloody sacrifices, which 
are essential to certain forms of Brahmanical worship, and 
were believed by the orthodox to possess the higliest saving 
efficacy. The memorable horse-sacrifice of Pushyamitra 
marked an early stage in the Brahmanical reaction, which 
was fully developed fii'e centuries later in the time of Samu- 
dragupta and his successors. 

If credit may be given to the semi-inytliological stories of 
Buddhist writers, Pushyamitra was not content with the 
peaceful revival of Hindu rites, but indulged in a savage 
persecution of Buddhism, burning monasteries and slaying 
monks from Magadha to Jalandhar, in the Panjab. Many 
monks who escaped his sword arc said to liave fled into the 
territories of other rulers. It n'ould be rash to reject tliis 
tale as wholely baseless, althoiigli it may be exaggerated.^ 

But, althougli the alleged proscription of Buddhism by 
Pushyamitra is supported by some evidence, it is true that 
the gradual extinction of that religion in India Mas due in 
the main to causes other than persecution ; udiilc it is also 
true that from time to time fanatic kings indidged in savage 
outbursts of cruelty, and committed genuine acts of persecu- 
tion directed against Jains or Buddhists as such. Well- 
established instances of such proceedings u ill be met with in 
the course of this history, and others, uhich do not come 
M’ithin its limits, are on record. That such outbreaks of 
wrath should have occurred is not uonderful, if u e consider 
the extreme oppressiveness of the Jain and Buddhist pro- 
hibitioiis when ruthlessly enforced, as they certainly were by 
some Raja.s, and probably by Asoka. The wonder rather is 

’ Taranath, Schiefner's traiisl., Taranath represents Pushyamitra 
p. 81 , Dh'j/iivaddna in Burnouf, as a Brahman, the domestic priest 
Introduction, !ind ed., p. 381. ^pin o/iiV) of a certain king. 
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that ijersecutioiis were so rare, and that as a rule the various 
sects managed to live together in harmony, and in the 
enjoyment of fairly impartial official favour.' 

When Pushyaniitra, some five years subsequent to the 
retreat of Menander, died, after a long and eventful reign, 
he w’as succeeded by his son the Crown Prince, Agniraitra, 
who had governed the southern provinces during his father’s 
lifetime. He reigned but a feu' years, and was succeeded 
by Viisujyeshtha, or Siijyeshtha, pi-obably a brother, who was 
followed seven years later by Vasuinitra, presumably that son 
of Agnimitra who as a youth had guarded the sacrificial 
liorse on behalf of liis aged grandfather. The next four 
reigns are said to have been abnormally short, amounting 
together to only seventeen years. The inference that the 
extreme brevity of these reigns iiulicates a period of confusion 
during which palace revolutions were frequent is confirmed 
by the one ineident of tlie time which has survived in tradi- 
tion. Sumitra, another son of Agnimitra, who was, we are 
told, inordinately devoted to the sttige, was surprised when 
in the midst of his favourite actors by one Mitradeva, who 
‘severed his head with a seimitar, as a lotus is sliorn from its 
stalk Tlie nintli king, Biiiigavata, is credited with a long 
reign of thirty-tuo years, but we know notliing about him. 
The tenth king, Devabhuti or Devabhumi, was, we are 
assured, a man of licentious habits, and lost his life while 
engaged in a discreditable intrigue. The dynasty thus came 


* The refiJity of religious persecu- 
tion of Buddhism in India, denied 
by Rhys Davids (/. Pfili Tfvt Sor., 
pp. IS affirmed by 

Hodgson, Sewell, and Walters 
(.ibid., pp.lOT-IO). The instance of 
iSaiSanku, described by the nearly 
contemporary Hiucii Tsang (Beal, 
Jlecords, i, 21^ ; ii, 42, <)1 , 1 18, 121 , 
IS fully proved 'J’he case against 
Mihirakula is almost as strong. In 
ancient times Tibet and Khotaii 
were closely connected with India. 
Tibetan history records a persecii- 
tion of Buddhism by king Glang 
Darma(Lan^arma),about A D. 8K) 
(Rockhill, Life of the Jjuddha, pp. 
226, 243), and a similar event is 


recorded m Khotan annals, shortly 
tefore A.D. 741 Obid., pp. 24:1-5; 
Sarat Chandra Das, J. A. S. li , 
pt. I, 1886, p. 200). A temble 
persecution of the cognate religion 
Jainism occurred in Southern India 
III the seventh century (Elliot, Cmnn 
if Smithern Iridin, p. 126’; poet, eh. 
\vi, see. 2). Ajayadeva, a ‘Saiva 
kingof Glijarat (a. ». 1 1 7 4-6), began 
his reign by a merciless persecution 
of the Jain.s, torturing their leader 
to death’ {Archiieol. S. IE. 7., vol. 
ix, p. 16). Several other well-estab- 
lished instances of severe persecu- 
tion might be cited. 

* Bnna, Ilamarcarita, ch. vi ; 
Cowell and Thomas, traiisl., p. lf)2. 


c. 149 B. c. 
The later 
^ungas. 
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c. 73 B. c. 
Vasudeva 
Kanva. 


03-28 
11. c. 

The later 
KSnvas. 


to an unhonoured end after having occupied the throne for 
a hundred and twelve years.^ 


7'he Kanva or Kativdyam Dynanty, 

TJic plot which cost the royal debauchee, Devabhuti, his 
throne and life ivas contrived by his Brahman minister 
Vasudeva, who seems to have controlled the state even 
during the lifetime of his nominal master.^ Mitradeva, 
the slayer of Prince Sumitra, probalily belonged to the same 
powerful family, which is known to history as that of the 
Kilnvas, or Krinva}anas. The distinct testimony of both the 
Puranas and Bana that Devabhuti, the tenth and last Sunga, 
u’as the person slain by Vasudeva, the first Kanva, forbids the 
acceptance of Professor Bhandarkar’s theory that the Kanva 
dynasty should be regarded as contemporary with tlic Sunga. ^ 
Vasudeva sei/.ed the throne rendered vacant by his crime, 
and was succeeded by three of his descendants. The wliole 
dynasty, comprising four reigns, covers a period of only 


* The ‘Mitra' coins, of several 
kinds, found in Oudh, Hohilklmnd, 
Gorakhpur, &o., sometinics as- 
.sutned to belong to the Siingas, 
lannot be utilized safely a.s docii- 
nient.s for that dyn.asty. Only one 
name on the coins, that of Agninn- 
tra, agrees with the Piiranic lists. 
For detailed descriptions see 
Carlleyle and Rivett-Carnai’, ./. A. 
S. W, 1880, pt. i, pp. 31-8, 87-90. 
with plates ; Ciiiiiiiiighara, Coins of 
AtictfiiC Jndni, pp. <)9, 7t, 79, 93, 
Cohil. of Coins in /. .1/., vol i, 
p. 18+. 

, The most authentic version of the 
Sung.i history, according to the 
Puranas, as translated from the 
eclectic text, is as follows : — 

‘ Pusyaimtra the commander-in- 
ihief will uproot Brhadratha and 
will rule the kingdom us king 38 
ears. His son Agnimitra will 
e king 8 years. Vasujyestha 
will be king 7 years. His son 
Vasumitra will be king 10 years. 
Then Ins son Andhraka will reign 
3 years. Pulindaka will then reign 
3 years. His son Ghoaa will be 


king 3 years. Next Vajramitra 
will lie king 9 years. Bhagavata 
will be king S3 years. His son 
Devabhunii will reign 10 years. 
These ten Sunga kings will enjoy 
this earth full 112 years. From 
them the earth will pass to the 
Kanvas ’ (.Pargiter, Hyruistiss of the 
Kali jif/s, pp. .30, 70. Variant 
readings are given in the notes). 
The details of the length of reigns 
do not agree with the total, 112. 

“ ‘Ilia frenzy of passion the over- 
libidmous ^ungawas at the instaiiee 
of his minister Vasudeva reft of his 
life by a daughter of Devabliuti’s 
slave-woman disguised as his queen’ 
(Buna, Harsa-carita, ch. vi, transl. 
Cowell and Thomas, p. 193). ‘ The 
minister Vasudeva, forcibly over- 
throwing the dissolute king Deva- 
bhumi because of his youth, will 
become king among the Suiigas’ 
(.Pargiter, p. 71). 

® E. Hist, of Dekkan, 2nd ed. in 
llomii. Ciiz., vol. i, pt, ii, p. 163. 
I adopted this theoiy in my ‘ Andhra 
Dynasty’ (Z. D. M. O., 1902, p. 
658)— but now reject it. 
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forty-five yeare.^ The figures indicate, as in tfie case of the 
Sungas, that the times were disturbed, and that succession 
to the throne was often effected by violent means. Nothing 
whatever is known about the reigns of any of the Kanva 
kings. The last of them was slain about 28 or 27 b.c, by a 
king of the Andhra or Satavahana dynasty, which at that 
time possessed wide dominions stretching across the table- 
land of the Deccan from sea to sea. Although no coins or 
monuments connecting the Andhra kings with Pataliputra, 
the ancient imperial capital, have yet been discovered, it is 
possible that they may have controlled the kingdom of 
Magadha for a time. The most ancient coins of the dynasty 
at present known are of northern type, and bear the name 
of Sata, probably Satakarni, the sixth king in the Puranic 
list, who was reigning about 150 b.c. The Andhra coinage 
from first to last has many obvious affinities with the mint- 
ages of the north, n Inch may be explained by the hj pothesis 
that the dynasty really held Magadha as a dependency for 
a considerable period. But there is little evidence to support 
such a conjecture.''^ 

The Puranas treat the whole Andhra dynasty as following Identity 
I he Kanva, and consequently identify the slayer of the last 
Kanva prince n ith Siniuka or Siprakti, the first of the king. 
Andhrti line. But, as a matter of fact, the independent 
Andhra dynasty must have begun about 240 or 230 n.c., 
long before the suppression of the Kanvas about 28 b.c., and 
the Andhra king who slew Susarinan cannot possibly haie 
been Sinuika. It is impossible to affirm with certainty who 


‘ The Puranic text is : — 

‘ He [unV. Vasudeva], the Kanva- 
yaiia, will be king i) years. His 
son Bhummiitra will reign IVyear.s 
His son Narayana wiU reign 12 
years His son Su^arman wiU reign 
JO years. 

, These are remembered as the 
Sungabhrtya [»e/7. servants of the 
bungas] Kanvayana kings. The.se 
4 Kanva brahmans will enjoy the 
earth ; for 45 years they will enjoy 
this earth. They will have the 
neighbouring kings in subjection 


and will be righteous. In siicecs- 
sion to them the earth will pass to 
the Andhras ’ (^Pargiter, p 71; 
variants in the notes!. The details 
of the length of reigns agree with 
the total, 45. 

^ See the author’s paper on the 
‘ Andhra Coinage ’ m Z. Jj. M. O , 
1 OOH, pp. 605-27. An ancient Tam il 
poem, the ChUappathikd mm, men- 
tions the visit of a Chera prince to 
a Satakarna king of Magadha 
CV. K. Pillai, 77ie Tamils liiifhleen- 
Inindted Years Ago, p. ft). 
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he was, because the dates of accession of the several Andhra 
princes are not known with accuracy. All that can be 
aflBrined at present is that the slayer of Susarniau, the last 
Kanva, apparently must have been one or other of three 
Andhra kings, namely Nos. 11, 12, or 13, The year 28 b.c. 
may be accepted as tbe approximately true date of the 
extinction of the Kanva dynasty ; because it depends, not on 
the duration assigned to each several Andhra reign, but on 
the periods of 112 and 4>5 years respectively allotted to the 
Sunga and Kanva dynasties, which seem worthy of credence ; 
and this date, 28 n.c., apparently must fall within the limits 
of one or other of the three Andhra reigns named abm e.' 


Andhra or Andhra Dynasty. 

Before proceeding to narrate the history of tlie Andhra 
kings after the extinction of the Kanva dynasty we must 
cast back a glance to the more distant past, and trace the 
steps by which the Andhra kingdom became one of the 
greatest powers in India. 

Ill the days of Chandragupta Maurya and Megasthenes, 
the Andhra nation, a Dravidian people, now represented by 
the large population speaking the Telugu language, occupied 
the deltas of the Godavari and Krishna (Kistna) rivers on the 
eastern side of India, and was reputed to possess a military 
force second only to that at the command of the king of the 
Prasii, Chandragupta Maurya. I'lie Andlira territory in- 
cluded thirty walled towns, besides numerous villages, and 
the army consisted of 100,000 infantry, 2,000 ca\alry, and 
1,000 elephants." The capital of the state is believed to 
have been then Sri Kiikulam, on the lower course of the 
Krishna. ' 


’ Close of Maurya dynasty, 
(■ 185 B.c. ; from which deduct 
11 + 45 = 15 7, leaving 28. 

“ Pliny, Hist. Nal., Book vi, 21, 
22, 23, from information probably 
supplied by Megasthenes. The 
passage IS fully discu^ed in the 
author's monograph, ‘ Andhra His- 
tory and Coinage’ iZ. I). M. 6., 
1902, 1903', to which reference may 


be made by readers desirous of 
examining in detail the sources of 
Andhra history. 

’ Burgess, ‘ The Stupas of Ama- 
ravatl and Jaggayapeta,’yl. A'. S./,, 
p. 3 ''referring to Wilson, Mackettzie 
MSS., vol. i, introd. p. cxvii, and 
Campbell, Telugu Qranwuir, introd. 
p, ii\ The site of the ancient town 
',N. lat. 20'’ 28', E. long. 85“ 55'} has 
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Tlie nation thus described evidently was independent, and 
it is not known at what time, in the reign of either Chandra- 
gupta or Bindusara, the Andhras were compelled to submit 
to the irresistible forces at the command of the Maurya 
kings and recognize the suzerainty of Magadha. 

When next mentioned in Asoka’s edicts (256 b. c.) they were 2*® 
enrolled among the tribes resident in the outer circle of the tributary 
empire, subject to the imperial command, although doubtless to Asoka. 
enjoj'ing a considerable degree of autonomy under their own 
Raja.t The withdrawal of the strong arm of Asoka was 
the signal for the disruption of his vast empire. While the 
home provinces continued to obey his feeble successors upon 
the throne of Pataliputra, the distant governments, including 
Kalinga, which he had taken so much trouble to annex, 
shook off the imperial yoke and reasserted their independence. 

The Andhras were not slow to take advantage of the'’- 2tt)or 
opportunity gi\'en by tl\e death of the great emperor, and Kings 
very soon after the close of his reign, or possibly even before 
its close, set up as an independent power under the govern- Krishna, 
ment of a king named Sinuika. The new dynasty extended 
its sway with such extraordinary rapidity that, in the reign 
of the second king, Krishna (Kanha), the town of Nasik, 
near the source of the Godiivarl in the Western Ghiits, was 
included in the Andhra dominions, which thus stretched 
across India. 

A little later, tlie third king, Sri Siitakarni, who is de- 

' , KhUrd- 

scribed as Lord of tlie West, was defied by Khiiravela, king vela, 
of Kalinga in the east, which kingdom also had recovered its 
independence after the death of Asoka.^ 

been l ut away by the river Rea, kingot Kalinga, has been thesubject 
/'me. Oort. Alad/ras, I’uhlie, No. of much discussion, and archaeolo- 
42;t, dated June IS, 1892,. gists usedtobelieveerroneously that 

' ‘ And likewise here, in the it was dated m the year 165 of the 
king’s dominions, among the Yona.s Maurya era The latest and most 
and Kambojas, in '•‘i Nabhaka of authoritative account of the muti- 
the Nabhitis, among the Bhojas and lated document is the abstract 
Pitinikas, among the Andhras and translation published by Prof. 

Pulindas, everywhere men follow Luders in Kp. Ind., vol. x, App., 
the I.aw of Piety as proclaimed by p 160. We learn that Kharavela, 

His Majesty ’ (Rock Edict XII). surnamed Maha Meghavahana, the 
^ TheUdayagiriorHathi^mpha third of the Cheta dynasty of Ka- 
inscription ot KharavC'Ia, the .Jain linga, was anointed as Maharaja 
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c. as or 27 Notliiiiff more is heard of the Andhra kings until one of 
Unrtion *^8 above related, in or about 28 b.c., slew the last of 

of Kanva the Kaiivas, and no doubt annexed the territory, whatever it 
dynasty. have been, which still recognized the authority of that 

dynasty. The Andhra kings all claimed to belong to the 
Satavahana family, and many of them assumed the title or 
bore the name of Satakarni. They are consequently often 
referred to by one or other of these designations, without 
mention of the personal name of the monarch, and it is thus 
sometimes impossible to ascertjiin which king is alluded to. 
As already observed, the real name of the slayer of Susarman 
Kanva is not known. 


KingHala The name of Hfila, the seventeenth king, by virtue of its 
ftakrit association with literary tradition, possesses special interest, 
literature. The anthology of erotic verses, written in the ancient dialect 
of Maharashtra, and entitled Saptaiataku, or ‘ Seven Cen- 
turies professes to be the composition of llala, and is 
ascribed by tradition to Salivahana, another form of Sata- 
vahana. Prof. Sir R. G. Bhandarkar therefore has suggested 
that probably either king Hala may have been the author of 
the work, or it may have been dedicated to him.* Other 


when twenty-four years of nfre, 
having been already Crown Prnicc 
(yuvariija) for nine years. In his 
second year he defied Satakarni, 
by sending an army to the west. 
In hi.s fifth year lie repaired an 
aqueduct which had not been used 
for lOJ years from the lime of king 
Nanda, and in the same year ha- 
rassed the king of Kajogriha, i.e. of 
Magadlia. In his twelfth year he 
watered his elephants in the Ganges, 
and compelled the king of Magadha 
to bow at his feet. In his thirteenth 
year he erected certain pillars. 

The reference to king Nanda 
gives the approximate date. The 
latest date for the last Nanda 
king, according to my chronology, 
IS 322 B. c. Deducting 103 we get 
219 n. c. for the fifth year of Klifira- 
vela, and consequently 223 ii. c. 
for his accession, some nine years 
after the close of Asoka’s reign. 
The Andhra king alluded to can 
only be Sri Satakarni, No 3 of the 


Pmanic li.st, who is commemorated 
by ,1 defaced, but h.appily inscribed, 
relief image at Nanaghat, a pass 
leading from the Koiikan to the 
ancient town of Jiiiinar in the 
Poona District, Bombay (yl. N. IP. /., 
vol V, p. .S') . 

The synchronism of Satakarni I 
with Kliaravela prove.s conclusively 
that the Andhra dynasty cannot 
have begun with the death of the 
last Kanva king. The date as- 
signed to Satakarni I is in full 
accord with the script of the 
Nanaghat inscriptions, which in- 
clude similar records of the first and 
second Andhra kings, Simuka and 
KfishnaCLuders, op. oil.. Nos. 1113. 
lilt, ilit). The king of Magadha 
whom Kharavela defeated was one 
of the later Mauryas, probably 
Salisuka (c. 223 — 211), in or about 
212 Ii. c. 

* Early Ihst. of Ihe, Ihkkan, 2nd 
ed., in Tfiomh. flaz. (I89(i , vol. i, 
pt. li, p. 171. 
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traditions also associate literature written in Prakrit with 
kings of the Andhra dynasty. In their time and territory 
Sanskrit, apparently, u as not in ordinary use as the language 
of polite literature. 

During the reigns of kings No. 23, Raja Gautamiputra Wars 
Sri Satakarni, and No. 24, Raja Vasishtiputra Sri Pulumayi, 
the Andhras engaged in conflicts with the foreign tribes and 
which had formed settlements and carved out kingdoms in 
Western India, subordinate apparently at first to the Indo- 
Parthiaii and subsequently to the Kushan sovereigns. Such 
conflicts between indigenous Rajas and alien chiefs frequently 
recur in the history of ancient India. 

Tile story of tlie foreign settlements in the regions now Satrap 
mostly included in the Bombay Presidency is fragmentary and 
obscure, but can be made out to some extent from study rata, 
of coins and inscriptions. The earliest foreign ruler in the 
ivest u hosc name has been [iresencd was the Satrap Bhumaka 
Kshaharfita, u'lio struck coins with Parthian aflinities, and 
may be presumed to have been subordinate to one or other 
of the Indo- Pari Ilian kings, perhaps Gondophares. His e.xact 
date is not known, but he may he assigned approximately to 
the middle of the first century after Christ, or possibly a 
somewhat earlier period, and may have had predecessors. 

The Kshaharatas were coniiectetl uith the SaUas, and may 
have immigrated from Sakastene, the modern Sistan. 

I'he next leeordcd Kshaliarata chief is Nahapana, who Great 
may or may not have been the immediate successor Nahapana 
of Bhumaka, and may be placed appro.vimately between Kshaha- 
.\.n. 60 and 90. His name indicates Persian origin. At 
first he lield the rank of Satrap, like Bhumaka, but subse- 
quently assumed the higher style of Great Satrap {muhO- 
kshatrapu), and was also known by the Indian title of Raja. 

His dominions comprised a large area, e.xtending from 
Southern Rajputana to the Nasik and Poona Districts in the 
Western Ghats, and including the peninsula of Siirashtra or 
Kathiawar. His titles of Satrap and Great Satrap indicate 
subordination to a northern jKiwer, M’hich can only have been 
that of the Kushaiis. 


D12r, 


1 * 
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Extirpa- 
tion of 
Kshaha- 
r&tas by 
Gautami- 
putra 
^atakanii. 


Conquest 
of PuJu- 
mSyi by 
Rudra- 
dfiman I, 


Careers of 

Rudra- 

diman 

and 

Chash- 

tana. 


The Andhra king. No. 23, Raja Gautanilputra Sri Sata- 
karni, who may be assumed to have come to the tljrone about 
A.D. 109, succeeded in extirpating the Kshaharata dynasty 
and annexing their dominions about a.d. 124, He signalized 
his victory by calling in the money issued by the vanquished 
princes during many years, restamping it in a crude fashioti 
with his own insignia. He posed as the eliampion of the 
Hindu religions, including both Brahinanical Hinduism 
and Buddhism, as against the creeds of casteless foreigners, 
Sakas, Pahlavas, and others, and prided himself on having 
re-established the practice of caste rules. He thus ‘ restored 
the glory of the Sfitavahana race and was in a position 
to gratify his Hindu sentiment by liberal donations to both 
Brahmans and Buddhists. It is a curious fact that, although 
the Andhra kings clearly were officially Brahinanical Hindus, 
most of their recorded donations were made to Buddhist 
institutions. 

About A.D, 135 Raja Gautamiputra Sn Sntakarni was 
succeeded by his son, Raja Vasishthiputra Sri Pulunmyi, 
who reigned for some thirty years. He was married to 
a daughter of Rudradaman I, the Saka Great Satrap of 
Ujjain, but the matrimonial connexion did not prevent the 
Great Satrap from twice defeating his son-in-law and taking 
from him most of the territory which Gautamiputra Sata- 
karni had won from the Kshaharatas. The relationship, 
however, so far influenced the victor that he did not proceed 
to extremities, as he would have done to a stranger. The 
aggrandizement of Rudradaman I must have been completed 
before a,d. 150, because we know that shortly after that date 
he placed on record a list of the numerous regions in Western 
India which owned his sway. 

Rudradaman I, a learned and accomplished prince, w’ho 
thus raised his house to the position of the leading powei' 
in the West, was the grandson of the great Satrap Chashtana, 
whose coins in silver and copper, inscribed with Greek, 
Brahml, and KharoshthI legends, are found in Gujarat, 
The events of Chashtana’s reign are not on record, but his 
approximate date is easil\’ ascertained from the facts that his 
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jj;raiid8on is known to have been reigning in a.d. 130 and 150. 
Cliashtana, therefore, may be placed in tlie period from about 
A.D. 80 to 110. These dates imply that Chashtana held his 
office as Great Satrap under the Kushan dynasty, that is 
to say, under Kanishka, according to my chronology.' The 
Saka satraps of Surashtra and Malwa, as well as Nahapana 
the Kshaharata, naturally followed the examples of their 
Kushan sovereigns by using the Saka era, then newly estab- 
lished. The abundance of dated coins ami inscriptions 
permits of no doubt as to the outlines of the chronology of 
rhe dynasty founded by Chashtana, the history of which will 
be further noticed in connexion u ith the Gupta kings. 

After tlie deatli of VasishlTputra Puhiniayi about a.d. 16.3, YajAa Sri, 
the only notable Andhra monarch was Gantamlputra Yajna 
Sri, who reigned for twenty-nine years, from about a.d. 173. 

His rare silver coins, imitating the satrap coinage, certainly 
prove a renewal of relations with the western satraps, and 
probably point to unrecorded com|uests. It would seem that 
Yajna Sr! must ha\e renewed the struggle in which 
Pulumayi II had been worsted, and that he recovered some 
of the provinces lost by that prince. The silver coins would 
then ha^’e been struck for cii-culation in the conquered 
western districts, just as similar coins were minted by 
Chandni-gupta Vikraniaditya w'hen he finally shattered the 
power of the Saka satraps. The numerous and varied, 
although rude, bronze and leaden coins of Yajna Sri, which 
formed the currency of the eastern provinces, confirm the 
testimon)' of inscriptions by which the prolonged duration of 
his reign is attested.^ Some pieces bearing the figure of 
a ship probably should be referred to this reign, and suggest 
the inference that Yajna Sri's power was not confined to 
the land. 


’ BUhler lone a^o recognized the 
true relation between Chashtana 
and the I ndo-Sey thian kings. See 
transl. in lud. Ant, ]91S, p. 189, 
of his old essay on Indian Inscrip- 
tions, &c. The Girnar inscription 
records the bursting of the dam 
of the lake in a.d l.'in, but the 


V 


record itself must have been incised 
some years later (ibid., p. 190). 

“ Prof. Bhandarkar’s notion that 
the Andhra dynasty comprised two 
distinel lines of kings, one western 
and one eastern, does not .seem to be 
tenable. The evidence shows that 
most of the kings held both the 
western and eastern provinces. 

2 
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The last His successors^ apparently, in the eastern provinces, named 
kings. Yijaya, Chandra Sri, and Pulunm 3 ’i IV, with whom tlie long 
series of Andhra kings came to an end about a.i). 225, arc 
mere names ; hut the real existence of Chandra Sri is attested 
by the discovery of a few leaden coins bearing his name.’ 
Research probably will detect coins struck by both his 
next predecessor and immediate successor. 

IJnration The testimony of the Puriinas that the dynasty endured 
dyiiahty ‘-‘ither 456 or 460 years, or, in round numbers, four 
centuries and a half, apjx'ars 1o be substantially accurate. 
The number of the kings also apj»ears to be correctly- stated 
as having been tliirU'. The following dynastic list has been 
constructed on the assumption tliat tlie best te.\ts of tlie 
Pnranas are right in fixing the number of kings as Ihirty, and 
tlierefore omits an extra king, No. 24 «, who appears only 
in a single manuscript of the lYiiju Piiraiio.^ 

The hist At present nothing is known concerning the causes whicli 
Aiidliras about tlie downfall of this dynasty, which had 

succeeded in retaining power for a period so ninisuall)' pro- 
longed. It would seem that Yajna Sri was the lust king 
to retain control of both the eastern and western jirovinces. 
Seions of the Sataiahana race apjicar to have established 
minor kingdoms in different parts of the Deccan. The fall 
of the Andhras happens to coincide approximately with tlie 
death of Vasudei’a, the last of the great Kiishan kings of 
Northern India, as well as with tlie rise of the Sassanian 
dynasty of Persia (a.u. 226j; and it is possible that the coin- 
cidence may not be merely fortuitous. But tlic third century 
after Christ is one of the dark spaces in the spectrum of 
Indian history, and almost every event of that time is 
concealed from view by an impenetrable veil of oblivion. 
Vague speculation, iincliccked by the salutary limitations of 
1 erified fact, is, at the best, unprofitable ; and so we must 
lie content to let the Andhras pass away in the darkness. 
The Puriinas present confused and corrupt lists of numerous 

' C'tttai. Coffwi. Jt/.. vol. i, p. ■iOS ; assign an earlier date to these 
Hapson, Catal. of Coins of the coins. 

Andhra Itynaety^ (1*10S), pp. ^ For the list see App. J. 

.‘10-:?. Prof. Rapson is inclined to 
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dynasties, including Ya\anas and Sakas, obviously 
foreigners, as having succeeded the Andhras, tvhich it is 
impossible to arrange in any intelligible fashionA 


APPENDIX I 

The Ijirasion of Menander, and the Dale of Palahjali 

The antliorities for the invasion of Menander are Strabo, who Autlion- 
alone gives the Greek king’s name (Bk. xi, sec. xi, 1 ; xv, sec. ii, 

;)); Patanjali, tlie contemporary Hindu grammarian ; the Sanskrit 
.istronomical work, the (idigt Samhild, of uncertain date ; and 
Taranatli, the Tibetan liistorian of Buddhism. 

Strabo’s informant, Apollodoros of Artemita, testifies that Strabo 
.Menander crossed the Hypanis (Hyphasis, Bias) river, at which 
Alexander’s advance had been arrested ; penetrated to the Isamus 
(to"; ’la-dfiov), winch has not been ielentified ; and nltimatedy sub- 
jugated Patalene, or the Indus delta, the kingdom of Saraostos 
(Sur.ashtra, or Katlmiwar), and a territory on the western coast 
named Sigerdis. Tins statement is supported by the observation 
of the writer of the Penplu.s, who noticed, prob.ably towards the 
close of the first century after Christ, that CJreek coins of Apollo- 
dotos and Menandei were still current at the port of Baryga7,;i 
(Broach, Bharoch) This curious observation suggests the 
inference, that although Menander was compelled to retire 
(pnckly from the Gwigctic v.alley, his rule must have continued 
loi a considerable number of j’cars in the territories on the 
western I'oast. 

The sieges of Sakctani and Madhyamika by the Vavana, tiiat Madhy.i- 
is to say presumably Menander, .are referred to bv the grammarian mikii. 
Patanjali in terms svhich necessarily imply that those events 
occurred during the writer’s lifetime. The proof that Madhyamika 
IS the correct reading and to be interpreted a.s the name of a city 
IS due to Prof. Kiclhorn (/«</. Ant. \ii, 2()h’). Tlie identity of 
Madhyamiks with the ancient town of Nagari. or ’J’arnbavalT 
Nagaii, one of the oldest sites in India, about I 1 miles to the 
north of ChitOr in Rajpiitana, is established by the coins found 
at Nagari, and rarely elsewhere, with the legend Majhiniildi/a 
sdnjanapadasa, ‘ [Com] of Majhiiiiik.a (Madhyamik.a) in the Sihi 
country ’ (Cunninghain, Repoili-, vi, 201 ; xiv, 1 Ki, pi. XXXI). 

Saketam (Saketa) probably was a town in Southern Oudli, but S.ikctam 
not identical with Ajodhya, as it is often asserted to be. There 
seem to have been several places of the name (Weber, in hid. 
yint. 11 , 208). 'I'hc identifications of the Sha-che of Fa-hien with 

’ For justification of the state- those made in earlier editioii.s, see 
inciit.s 111 the text, which differ from Appendix J. 
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tlie Vi^akha of Hiiieii Tsang and with SaketaiDj as made by 
Cunningham j are equally unsound {J. H. A. A, 1898, p. 522 ; 1900, 
p. .3). At present the position of Sakelam cannot be determined 
precisely. 

Tile words of Patanjali in which he alludes to the horse- 
sacrifice of Pusliyamitra (iha Pushpamiti am ynjayamah), when 
read with other releiaiit passages, permit of no doubt that the 
grammarian was the contemporary of that king as wxll as of 
the Greek invader presumed to be Menander. The question 
of Patanjali’s date was the subject of prolonged controversy be- 
tween Weber on one side and (ioldstUcker and Bhaiidarkar on 
the other. Ultimately Weber was constrained to admit the 
substantial validity of Ins opponents’ arguments (^Ilist. Ind. Lit., 
2nd ed., Tmbiier, 1882, p. 221, note) ; and no doubt now remains 
that the date of Patanjali is fixed to 1 50-1 10 d. c. in round 
numbers. References are ; Goldstucker, Paniiii, His Place in 
Sanskrit Literature, pp. 228-38; Ind. Ant. i, 299-302 ; n, 57, 69, 
91, 206-10, 238, ,362; >v, 80-1, xvi, 1 ‘>6, 172 (the Maurya 
passage). 

The statement in the (targl Sam/iitd, a work ascribed by Max 
Muller to the second or third century after Christ, is to the 
following effect 

‘After .speaking of the kings of PatahpuUa piieiitioiiing Salisuka, the 
fourth succc.ssor of Asoka [< 200 b c.j by nainej, the author adds; 
“ That when the viciou.sly valiant Greeks, after reducing Saketa (Oude), 
the Pailcliala country [jirobably the Dofib between the Jumna and 
Ganges], and Matliura, will reach Ku.siimadhvaja, that is, the royal 
residence of Patahputra, and that then all province.s will be in disorder ” ’ 
(Max Muller, Jndia, llViat enn i/ Tench a.'. p. 298, ed. 1883; and Cun- 
ningham, Xnm Cliron , 1890, p 2.'!' ' 


* Dr. Fleet (J. R. A. (J., 1912, p. 
792) points out that the pu.ssage 
quoted is from a chapter ot ttie 
Odrgl-Sathhitn entitled the Yuga- 
purdna, and rightly observes that 
it cannot be as early as 50 ii. c., as 
Kern long ago conjectured. The 
learned critic ignores Max Muller's 
view, and censures me for using 
the book, which he denounces as 
• quite late ’ and ‘ worthless ’. But 
he gives no reason for discrediting 
Max Muller’s guess that the work 
might date from the third century 
after Christ. No doubt some of 
the statements in the Yugapwruna, 
as in all Puriuas, are absurd or 
erroneous, and the text probably 
IS corrupt; e.g. Kusumadhvaja 
seems to be a mistake for Kusumn- 
purti. But such errors do not 
justify total rejection. The book 
correctly names .SahSuka Maurya, 


who, according to the early e Viiyu 
MS. ( Pa rgiter). reigned for thirteen 
years, 1 do not see any reason for 
refusing to lielieve that the I'lega- 
jmrdiia may date from the third 
century. Whatever the date of tlic 
existing text may be, it is most 
unlikely that the author should 
have invented the statement about 
theduehfa riAniniofi Yavanas. The 
name of the Yavana leader apjiears 
to have been lost owing to corrup- 
tion of the text. As to Menander’s 
date, I have followed Cunningham, 
in preference to Prof. Gardner, on 
whom Dr. Fleet relies. 1 stiU think 
that there is good reason for con- 
necting the statement of the i’nga- 
purOna with Menander, and for the 
chronology adopted. Mr. Bhandar- 
kar’s notion that the invader may 
have been Demctrios appears to me 
untenable. 
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The evidence of Taranath (a. n. 1 60S, resting on old works), as TSranath. 
correctly translated by Schiefner, agrees with that of the Divya- 
radStui (Burnouf, Introd., 2nd ed., p. 38f) in stating that Pushya- 
mjtra was the ally of unbelievers, and himself burnt monasteries 
and slew monks ; — 

‘ Es erhob der Brahmaneiikonig Puschjamitra saramt den librigen 
Tirthja’s Kneg, verbrannte von Madhyade^-a bis Dschalaradhara eine 
Menge von Vihara’s,’ &c. (p. 81). 

The historian adds that, five years later, Pushyamitra died in 
the north. 

Assuming that Pushyamitra died in 1 If) a. c., after a reign ot 
thirty-six years, as stated in the best Puranic texts, the invasion 
of Menander may be assigned to the years 1.56-153 b.c., a date 
fully in accordance with the numismatic evidence. Coins of 
Menander are common in India, both in the Panjab and farther 
east and south. Forty of his coins were found in the Hamirpur 
district to the south of the Jumna in 1877, and brought to the 
author, then on duty in that district. They were associated with 
coins of Eukratides, Apollodotos Soter, and Antimachos Nike- 
jihoros. and were m good condition {hid. Ant . 1901, p. 217). 


APPENDIX J 

'1 he Andhrai. and connected Dyna.diei, 

The inscriptions and coins of lioth the Andhras and the con- 
nected dynasties are fully discussed in Rapson, Catalogue of the 
CoiiLs of the Andhra Dtjnatsly &c., B. M., 1908, but the inscrip- 
tions are most conveniently cited by the numbers in Prof. 
H. Luders's excellent work, ‘A List of Brahmi Inscriptions from 
the earliest times to about a.ii. 100 ’, published as an Appendix 
to Epigiaphia Indka, \oI. x, 1910. Mr. F. E. Targitcr’s book, en- 
titled The I’lirtl/iii Text of the Dynaxtiei, of the Kali Age, Oxford, 
191.3, gives the Puranic lists m their most authentic form, 
with a full apparatus of variants. Mr. R 1). Banerji’s essay, 
entitled ‘ The .Scythian Period of Indian History ', 111 Indian 
Antiquary, 1908, includes certain valuable hints on the history of 
Nahapaiia, &c., which have heljied to guide my judgement. The 
paper on the 'Nasik Hoard of Nahapaiia’s and Satakarni’s Coins 
with four plates, by the Rev. H. R. Scott, reprinted from the 
./. Bi.Bi. R.A. S., 1907, supplies full details of the important 
JogalteiTibhi hoard. 

I have also considered Mr. fiopala Aiyar’s paper, ‘ The Saka 
and Samvat Eras,’ in the Journal of the South Indian Association, 
April 1911, vol. i, pp. .125-4.9. 

With reference to those authorities I now proceed to give 
concisely in this Appendix, in lieu of footnotes, the reasons for 
the presentation of the history- offered in this edition. 
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Rei'ereiices to inscnptions apparently mentioning the Andhra 
kings named in the Puranic list, as indicated by serial numbers, 
are : — 

King No. 1 — Liiders, No. 1 1 13; No. 2 — 3-Ki, 11 tt; No. 3 — 1 
134.5; No. 23 — 1123, 1124, 1125; No. 24—1100, 1106, 1122, 
112.3, 1124, 1248; No. 25?— 127f); No. 27—987, 1024, 1146, 
1340; No. 29—1341. Doubtful identity — 1112, 1120, 1202, 
1203, 1204. Coins exist attributable, in some cases with doubt, 
to Nos. 6, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 27, 29, in the Andhra list. 

The Kshaharata inscnptions are 1099, 1 125, 1131, 1132, 1 133, 
1134, 1135, 1174. Coins exist of Bhfimaka and Nahajiiina, and 
certain coins of Gautanriputra ( Audlira king. No 23), arc restruck 
on those of Nahajiana. 

The list of Andhra kings is taken from Pargiter, pji. 38-43, 71- 
The Puranasgivethe name of thcfirstkingasSiiuka(5//.),Sindhuka 
(/■’a, Ii(T), or Sipraka (/ ;'), and state that ‘ the Andlira S., with his 
fellow tribesmen, the servants of Su4arinan, will assail the Kaii- 
yayanas and him (Su^arnian), and destroy the remains of the 
Sungas’ power and will obtain this earth ’. He is identified with 
.Simuka of the Nanaghat inscription, No. 1 1 1 .3, incised in script of 
about 200 B.( . 

Krishna, king No 2, clearly is Kanli.i of Naiiaghat record 
No. 114 4 : and king No. 3, f^ri ^fttakarui or .Vlallakariii, must he 
the monarch mentioned in Khfiravela’s inscription No. 3 46, and 
the Niinaghat epigraph. No. 1114. 

Hardly anything else being known about the first eighteen 
kings, it will sutfice to cmiinorate their names, with the length 
of their reigns, as stated in Mr. Pargiter’s list They are 

(1) i^i^iika, Ac., of M.SS., .Simuka of inscription, 2,3 years; 

(2) Krishna, his brother, 10 ; (3) S.atakariii or IVIallakanii, sou of 
(2). 10; (4) Puriiotsanga, 18, (5) .Skaiidastamblii, 18; (6) Hata- 
kariii, 56; (7) I.ainbodara 18, (8) .Apilaka, J2 ; (9) .Mpgtiasvati, 
18 ; (10) Svnti, 18 ; (II) .Skandasvati, 7 ; (12) Miigendra Siati- 
kania, 3 ; (13) Kuntala .Svatikania, 8 , (14) Siatikarna, 1 : (15) 
Pulomfivi [I], 36; (1 6) .Arishtakariia, 25, (l7) Hnla, .“i , (18) 
.Maiitalaka, 5. 

The remaining twelve kings are e.vhibited in the annexed 
synchronistic table 

No doubt seems pps.sible as to the identity of Gautainiputra, 
king No. 23, with <S’ri Salaltii ni,GaHla7irij)iilr(i, or lia/a Gniitami- 
imlra Sdtahirni of the inscriptions, who is known to have reigned 
at lea.st twenty-four years, and was the father of No. 2 4, Pulo- 
ma[vi II]. That king. No. 2 4, seems to be the lidja J'dxishfijmlid 
Sti Piilutndyi, or Pidimidyi rd°, or Kamuata-xvdmi Vd° iS'ri 
Pulumdyt, or lidja Pd° Si'dmt Sn Pit/umdt/i, or \_Rdja\ Fd° Hri 
Rdtakarni of various inscriptions. 

But a difficulty arises as to the identity of three kings who 
issued coins of the ‘bow and arrow ’ type, found, it is believed, 
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only ill Kdllmpur, in llic Manilhii stale ol that luiiue in the 
Western Ghiits. The com legends, transcribed in Sanskrit 
i'orm, are : — 

I. Uaja J'asiMhtputrd J'iltvayakiira [II. soinetnnes restriick 
with 

II. llaja Mdihunputra Sivalnkiiiti — sometimes restruck with 

III. lidja Gaiitarniputya k'ilivdyakura | II]. The restrikings 
permit of no doubt about the .serial order of these kings, but 
according to one view they were merely local governors and 
viceroys, and according to another, which I adopted definitely in 
earlier publications, they were members of the main dynasty. If 
the latter view be correct, as I am still disposed to think, the last 
named, X'ilivayakura II, inu.st be king No. 2.'?, the Gautamlputra 
of the Puriiiias. Another question is whether the strange word 
X’lhvaj'akura, which is probably either Tehigu or Kanarese, should 
he regarded as a title or a proper name. It seems to me to be 
a name, but 1 cannot go into details here. In this edition I leave 
these questions ojien 

Puliimayi I, king No ‘Jt, takes the name oi title Satakarni in 
the Kanhen inscription No. It =Luders Jlflf, and appears to have 
married the daughter of tlic Great Satrap Uudrad.’imaii 1, who 
twice defeated linn attei a. n. It;.') .uid before a. i). 1.’)0. Pulii- 
mayi,as stated in the Puranas, was the son of (iautaniTputra It 
seems to me (piite deal that this Puluniayi I was the king 
defeated by Hudrad.'iinan 1. Assuming that view to he correct, 
a firni chronological datum is obtained from which the dates of 
llu; dynasty can be reckoned approximately both backwards and 
forwards. 

I'lu- identification of king .No ‘,'7 'Mth the V.ajfia Sri of numer- 
ous coins and inscriptions is obvious and certain. 

Archaeologists h.ive got into a bad habit of mixing up as 
‘Western .Satiaps' two distinct dynasties — nanielv, the Kshaha- 
r.itas of Maharashtra and the line of tliashtana originally settled 
at I jjam m Mrdwa No doubt both dvnasties were satr.ips in 
the west, but they were entirely distinct and had nothing to 
do oiu’ with the other, and it is better not to ajiply' a com- 
mon designation to both Probably the cajntal of Nahap.ina 
Ksliahar.ita wa.s N.asik in the VV'estern Gh.its ; tlic original capital 
ol t'liasjitan.i certainly w.as Ljjam. Chashtana’s grandson an- 
nexed from Puluniayi I Andhra most of the tcrntoric.s which 
Puluniayi’s father had wrested from tlu‘ Kshaharatas some years 
earlier. It is not necessary to believe that Gautamiputra Andhra 
fought with Nahajiaiia personally. Study of the great Jogal- 
tembhi hoard of more than 1. ‘5,000 coins of Nahapaiia proves that 
the coinage extended over many years, although always bearing 
the name of Nahapana, who, 1 believe, was dead before Gautami- 
putra extirpated Ins family or cl.an The arrow and thunderbolt 
of Nahapaiia’s coins connect him with the Parthians and the 
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Northern Satraps Hagana and Hagamasha.^ Tlie coinage of 
Chashtana and his successors is quite different 

I'he CJreek geographer Ptolemy, who died after a. o. l6l, and 
lived at Alexandria for forty years, described Lljjain as the 
capital of Tiastanes, who, no doubt, is rightly identified with 
Chashtana. The date of composition of the Geography is not 
known, but if the book was written about a. n 1 .‘10 the informa- 
tion about Tiastanes was not many years out of date.' 

My view of the relations between the Andhras and the two 
distinct dynasties of foreign satrajis is concisely exhibited in the 
following tabular statement. It seems to me that all the data 
harmonize admirably. Almost all students are agreed that the 
inscriptions and coins of the Chashtana line of satraps are dated 
in the ^aka era, and I see no reason for doubting that the 
Kshaharata records are dated in the same way. 

1 Ciiinl. Coins III 1. j1/., vol. 1 , p. Ptolemy as ruling at Hippokoura, 

IM. In that work Hagana and probably was the Andhra king No. 

HagSmasha seem to be dated too ga, who acquired the Kshaharata 
early. dominions about a. t>. 12(i. Hippo- 

’ Baleokouros, mentioned by koura mny mean NSsik. 
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Andhra Kings, Fotliiia 
LiatiPargiter, 
pp 85-48,11. 

ACCrC 

A.D. 

. Inscriplions, Lilders'a List, 
Kp,M,vol,x,App. 

YRH 



Ik. Futlkosena ... 31 

1 ^9 

1 / 

20. SondiraSatakariii 1 

1 80 

1 

!1. Cbakora^atakanii j 

81 

1 1 

11. Sivasvffi. ... 28 

81 

?No. 13?9, Araaravatf, 

^rl &mmk Sain; but it 
mitiit belong to No. SS or 
Sboeiow. 

23. Gantamiputra . . 31 

109 

|kos. 1133, 1185, 1136, Nisik; 

1 to the !4th year. 

84, Pnloi:ia[vi 11], son of 

135 

! 

1 

Nos. 99t, KanhfH; 112H 

S3 is 


IW.NasikiiKM, IKK, Kar- 
ls, and prob. 1348, Amari- 
vaR, Mja RiiAWipidraSri 
Pulmii/i, mni sometinies 
inserted before i^rl. Fii'^rl 
ArkLiminNo. 994, 

[8k In ( Viiyn only, 3J 

-] 

SitakirpI 



85, Sivairl Homafvi I 

IDS 

See Nos. 33, 26, |] 

nil 



X, $ivsSkandhaSita-‘'8 

110 

iNo. 1186, Banavisi, mention- 1 

kupi 


jng prince ha- or ^ta- 
Stoiiwyo in, See Nos. 

32 and 23, 

31, yainajri Satakar- 3s 

1)3 

Nos, lOW, Kfiijheri, sad f 

nib 


1146, Nosik, Jlnja Oaulmi- 
pulra Srdmi h yajM 
laffli. No. 1340, China in 
Krishna Dist., substituted 
fliT/fliiaforfwimi. To year 21. 

88 . Vijaya . , , , « 

30! 

89, Chimdiifii (Chan- 111 

208 ' 

No. 1311, Kodavolu in Goda- A 

dm)Sitak!irpi 


vari Dist. Bdja IV/ilMj- ■ 
patra Sml h Ckniia ' 
{Cfia«dro)Ai(o. ^ 

30. Moin!vi[fV], , I 

21H ] 

Probably ml 

1 

End of Dynasty. 

285 

i 

'These SO Andhra kings 
rrlll enjoy the earth 4W 
ye»t8’(v.l.Bd,*St; Rii, 


0 

1 

k 

411; bnt.’cnmpt). 




Coins. 


Mnhlrishtn 


%‘lioi<nditroi 'coins of { 
Vifislithlnutn Vltlviyilmi 
[I] my Delon; to my one 
of these thiee kln;i (see 
Ripson,pp.t,(). 

The 'howimiamw' coins of 1 
MdllurMni Smlalm pro- ' 
biblv miM be mgaea hi 
tliiskin;|tUpson,p.7). See 
also Ha, is. 

Rc^strick coins of Nsbspina 
with the le;cnd Sija wiilii-| 
niptlm m hilmi (Rsp- 
son, pp, taiii, M). lie 
‘bof sod mm' coins ofj 
Omlmifitln Vilim/iJm 
Jlljptob. bekinjtofliis) 
Esstem coins of Mja Va 

son, p. SO). 


Bhomsks, Sstnp (coins 
only; no inscriptions nr 
dote). 


['(iAiWipnfrsiiiiiio Si feo- 
iofji BntseeNos. SSand 
S«. 

See Nos. SSand Si above. 


Hijt floiilawpiitra m 


that legend IRapson, pp 

SOS’,. 


Ckondm Soli, or amply 


{ hapinaisnotknoa'n. 

Nahapaoa, Satrap 

Dakshaniitia, dan., nr, to 
Ksbabludatta or Usba- 
vadata, governor of Na- 
aik,&c. Nabapananray 
have died about a, n. ISO. 
His dynasty « evSr. 
paled by Andhra kin;. 
No. S^ shortly before 
year IS of that kin;, i.e. 
about a.D. IS 6 . The 
Kshafiirata Inscnplions 
are dated front U to K 
[Sab]. .i.D.ll9-lS4. 


Affis 

A.D, 


Saka Satraps and Great 


Retnarb. 


or 

earlier 

m 


Chaahtana (son of Ghsa* 
njoiika), at £rft Satrap, 
later Great Satrap; also 


(JT.B, Jffimjmiiin Soniin! 
joiiA/w lil'f (if wiiforffliij 


Tiastanes'ofRoleniy^ 


Jayadanian,sonDfCbash- 
tana. Satrap only. 


Iliidradaniaii |I], son ol'| ijg 


1)11 


(kmn ikies s.d. 
and IS*; twice defeated 1 
Andhra king No. nj 
abonU.i). HO). ' 


Iri, Satrap and ; jjj 
Gnat .Satrap (no known! 
dates), son of Rudradi-i 
man I. I 


= Baleokonros of Pto- 
lany. Intelligible Greek 


ofNabapina, i, i.n. ICO. 


Jindiman, Grcal Satrap, 
son cl Dmjaiyri. 

Itodrasiiilia I,so«ofIiu- 
dradiinan 1, Satrap and 
Great .Satrap. 

I , 

RiiJmsena I, son of Ru- 199 
drasnlha I, Satrap and | 
Great Satrap. 


113 


son of Riidrasiiiiba 1, 
Great Satrap. 

Damasena, another son of 
liudrasiniba I, Great 
Satep, 


Sundry coinplicBtione in 
the imesm of tie 
SaGapsandGreatSatraps 


le/dcrpaffrJlS, 




CHAPTER IX 


THE INDO-GREEK AND INDO-PARTHIAN 
DYNASTIES, FROM ABOUT 250 b. c. 

TO ABOUT A. D. 60 

The story of the niitive dynjistics in tlie interior must Hindu 
now be interrupted to ndinit a brief review of the fortunes Mauryi'^ 
of the various foreign rulers who established themselves in frontier, 
the Indian territories onee conquered by Alexander, after the 
sun of the Maurya empire had set, anti the north-western 
frontier was left exposed to foreign attack. The daring 
and destructive raid of the great Macedonian, as we have 
seen, had effected none of the permanent results intended. 

The Indian provinces which he had subjugated, and which 
Seleukos had failed to recover, passed into the iron grip 
of Chandragupta, wlio transmitted them to the keeping of 
his son and grandson. I sec no reason to doubt that the 
territories west of the Indus ceded by Seleukos to his Indian 
opponent continued in possession of the successors of the latter, 
and that consequently the Hindu Kush range was the frontier 
of the Maurya empire up to the close of Asoka's reign. 

But it is certain tliat the unity of the empire did not Effects of 
survive Asoka, and that wlien the iiiflucnee of liis dominating 
personality ceased to act, the outlying provinces shook off 
their allegiance and set up as independent states; of some 
of which the history has been told in the last preceding 
cliapter. The regions of the north-western frontier, when 
no longer protected by the arm of a strong paramount 
native power in the interior, offered a tempting field 
to the ambition of the Hellenistic princes of Bactria and 
Parthia, as well as to the cupidity of tlie warlike races on 
the border, which was freely exploited by a succession of 
inv:iders. This chapter will be vlevoted, so far as the very 
imperfect materials available permit, to a sketch of tlie 
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leading events in tlie annals of the Panjab and ti'ans-Indus 
provinces from the close of Asoka’s reign to the establish- 
ment of the Indo-Scythian, or Kiisiian, power. Dates, it will 
be understood, are uncertain. 

261 B. c. The spacious Asiatic dominion consolidated by the genius 
of Seleukos Nikator passed in the year 262 or 261 b. c. into 
the hands of his grandson Antiochos, a drunken sensualist, 
miscalled even in his lifetime Theos, or ‘ the god ’, and, 
strange to say, worshipped as such.' This worthless prince 
occupied the throne for fifteen or sixteen years ; but towards 
the close of his reign his empire suffered two grievous losses, 
by the revolt of tiie Bactrians, under the leadership of 
Diodotos, and of the Parthians, under that of Arsakes. 

Bacti ia. The loss of Bactria was especially grievous. This province, 

the rich plain watered by the Oxus {'Amu Daryfi) after its 
issue from the mountains, had been occupied by civilized 
men from time immemorial. The country, which was said to 
contain a thousand towns,' always liad been regarded, during 
llio time of the Aehaemenian kings, as the premier satrapy, 
and reserved as an appanage for a prinee of the blood. When 
.Mexander shattered the Persian pouer and seated lumself 
upon the throne of the Great King, he continued to bestow 
liis royal favour upon the Bactrians, udio in return readily 
assimilated the elements of Hellenic civilization. Two years 
after his death, at the final partition of the empire in 
•'121 n.c., Bactria fell to the share of Seleukos Nikator, and 
continued to be one of the most \aluahle possessions of his 
son and grandson. 

The The Parthians, a race of rude and hardy horsemen, with 

lartliians. similar to those of the modern Turkomans, dwelt 

beyond the Persian deserts in the comparatively infertile 

’ Antiochos Soter died between was worshipped as a god daring his 
.Inly 26-2 and July 261, at the age life, and that priestesses were also 

ot sixty-four; and was succeeded appointed to conduct the worsliip 
by his son Antiochos Theos, then of his queen Laodike. 
aged about twenty-four years, who ^ ‘ Eukratides had a thousand 
put his brother beleukos to death cities which acknowledged his aii- 
(Bevan, llmust of SHeucug, i, 168, thority ’ (Strabo, Bk. xv, sec. ii, 8). 
ITl, citing Eusebius, i, 24‘»). The ‘ Bactriana is the ornament of all 
inscription found at Diirdiirkar Anana ’ fihid., Bk. xi, see. xi, 1 ). 
proves that the second Antiochos 
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regions to the soutli-eust of tiie Caspian Sea. Their country, 
along with the territories of the Chorasmioi, Sogdioi, and Arioi 
(Khwarizni, Samarkand, and Herat), had been included in 
the sixteenth satrapy of Darius ; and all the tribes named, 
armed like the Bactrians, with cane bows and short spears, 
supplied contingents to the host of Xerxes.' In the time 
of Alexander and the early Seleukidae, Parthia proper and 
Ilyrkania, adjoining the Caspian, were combined to form 
a satrapy. The Parthians, unlike the Bactrians, had never 
.•idoptcd Greek culture; and, although submissive to their 
Persian and Macedonian masters, retained unchanged the 
liabits of a horde of mounted shepherds, equally skilled in 
tlie management of their steeds and the use of tlie how.^ 

These tuo nations, so widely different in history and <■. iju «, c. 
manners — the Bactrians, with a thousand cities, and the 
Parthians, with ni\ riads «)f moss-troopers — were moved at Bactrians 
almost the same moment, aliout the middle of the third Parthians, 
century n.c., to throu off their allegiance to their Seleukidan 
lord, and assert their iiKlepeudenee, The exact dates of 
these rebellions cannot be determined, hut the Baetrian 
revolt seems to have been the earlier ; and there is reason to 
believe tliat the Parthian struggle continued for several years, 
not being ended until after the death of Antioehos Theos 
in SR) n.c., although the declaration of Parthian autonomv 
seems to have been made in 248 n.c.® 

The Baetrian re\olt was a rebellion of the ordinary Oriental 

•' los I. 


’ Herod, in, 93,111 ; vii, ()+-<> 

“ For a full account of Parthia 
see Canon Rawlinson's SL'th Orien- 
Utl Movarrhy, or his more popular 
work. The s'ton/ of Tar/hia, m the 
S/ori/ of the Nations series. 

’ The leading ancient autlionty 
IS Ju.stin, Bk. xh, ch. 4 ; but the 
consuls whom he spec ifics to fix the 
date of the Parthian revolt are not 
correctly named. He calls the 
Baetrian leader Tlieodotus, and 
says that he revolted ‘ at the same 
period ’. The details of the evidence 
for the date.s of the two rebellions 
have lieen examined repeatedly by 
Cunningham. Rawlinson, Bevan, 


and other writers, with the result 
stated in the text. I'he date is 
supposed by Prof. Terrien de La- 
coupcrie to mark the beginning of 
the Arsakidan era. He agrees 
with Mr. Bevan in believing tliat 
the struggle for Parthian indepen- 
dence lasted for several years {Sur 
fJeux ires Inconnuss, reprint, p. H >. 
Mr. Bevan thinks that Justin in- 
tended to indicate the year iio- 
•iW B.e. as that of the Parthian 
revolt (House of Seleucus, i, 286). 
Sir H. Howorth prefers the date 
2+8-7 11 . c. {Nnm. Cliron., llHI.s, p 
222 ). 
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r. Sid B. c. 

Diodotos 

11 . 


r. S3(i B c, 
Euthy- 
di^mos and 
Antiochos 
the Great. 


S(I8 H. c. 


c. JOli B. L. 


type, Iteaded by Diodotos, the governor of the province, who 
seized an opportunity to shake off the authority of his 
sovereign and assume the royal state. The Parthian niove- 
inent was rather a national rising, led by a chief named 
Arsakes, who is described as being a man of uncertain origin 
but undoubted bravery, and inured to a life of rapine. 
Arsakes declared his independence, and so founded the famous 
Arsakidan dynasty of Persia, which endured for nearly five 
centuries (248 h.c. to a.d. 226). The success of both the 
Bactrian and Parthian rebels was facilitated by the war of 
succession which disturbed the Seleiikidan monarchy after the 
death of Antiochos Tlieos. 

The line of Bactrian kings initiated by Diodotos was 
destined to a briefer and stormier existence than that enjoyed 
by the dynasty of tlie Arsakidae. Diodotos himself wore his 
newly-won crown for a brief space only, and after a few years 
was succeeded (c. 245 n. c.) by his son of the same name, 
who entered into an alliance with the Parthian king.' 

Diodotos II was followed (r. 230 n.c.) by Eutliydemos, 
a native of Magnesia, who seems to have belonged to a 
different family, and to ha\e gained the crown by successful 
rebellion. This monarch became involved in a long-contested 
war with Antiochos the Great of Syria (223-187 n.c.), which 
was terminated (c. 208 n.c.) by a treaty recognizing the 
independence of the Bactrian kingdom. Shortly afterwards 
(c, 206 B.c.) Antiochos crossed the Hindu Kush, and 
compelled an Indiati king named Subhagasena, who probably 


* ‘ Arsaces . , . made liiiii.‘!elt 
master of Hyrcania, and thus, 
invested with authority over two 
nations, raised a large army .through 
fear of Seleucus and Theodotus, 
king of the Bactrians. But being 
soon relieved of his fears by the 
death of Theodotus. he made pe.-U'e 
and alliance with his son, who was 
also named Theodotus ; and not 
long after, engaging with king 
Seleucus [Kallinikos|, who came, to 
take vengeance on the revolters, he 
obtained a lictory ; and the Par- 
Ihians observe the day on which it 
was gained with great solemnity. 


ns the date of the commencement 
of their liberty’ (Justin, Bk xli, 
i-h. This explicit testimony 

outweighs the douDts expressed by 
numismatists concerning the exis- 
tence of the second Diodotos. All 
the extant coins seem to belong to 
Diodotos II ; his father probably 
did not issue coins in his own 
name. Sir H. Howorth, who thinks 
very little of Justin's authority, 
denies his statement that Arsakes 
killed Andragoras, the Selcukidan 
viceroy (Xum, Ckrnri , IbO.), i)[). 

7 , 
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ruled ill the Kabul valley, to surrender a considerable number 
of elephants and large treasure. Leaving Androsthenes of 
Cyzicus to collect this war indemnity, Antiochos in person led 
his main force homeward through Arachosia and Drangiana 
to Karmania.' 

Demetrios, son of Euthydemos, and son-in-law of 
Antiochos, who had given him a daughter in marriage 
when the independence of Bactria was recognized, re- 
peated his father - in - huv’s exploits with still greater 
success, and conquered a considerable jjortion of Northern 
India, presiiniably including Kabul, the Panjab, and Sind 
(c. 190 u.c.).'" 

The distant Indian wars of Demetrios necessarily weakened 
his hold upon Bactria, and afforded the opportunity for 
successful rebellion to one Eukratides, who made himself 
master of Bactria alxnit 175 b.c., and became involved in 
many wars with the surrounding states and tribes, which 
he carried on vvitli varying fortune and unvarying spirit. 
Demetrios, althougli he had lost Bactria, long retained his 
hold upon his eastern coiujuests, and w’as known as ‘ King of 
the Indians’; but after a severe struggle the victory rested 
with Eukratides, who was an opponent not easily beaten 
and is credited with having ‘^redueed India under his power’. 
It is related tliat on one occasion, when shut up for five 
months in a fort with a garrison of only three hundred men, 


e. 190 B c. 
Demetrios 
king of 
the 

Indians. 


r. 175 B. c. 
Eukra- 
tides. 


c. 160-156 

B. C. 

His Indian 
■wars. 


' Polybius, XI, .'11. Till' name of 
the Indian king is given as Sopha- 
gasenas by the historian, which 
seems to represent tlie Sanskrit 
Subhrlgasena. 

‘I'he Greeks who occasioned 
its [Bactria's] revolt, became so 
powerful by means of its fertility 
and [the] advantages of the country, 
that they became ra,asters of Ariana 
and India, according to Apollodoros 
of Artemita. Their chiefs, particu- 
larly Menander (if he really crossed 
the Hy pauis to the east and reached 
Isamus), conquered more nations 
than Alexander. These conquests 
were achieved partly by Menander, 
partly by Demetrios, son of Euthy- 
demo.s, king of the Bactrians. They 


got possession not only of Patalenc 
but of the kingdoms of Saraostos 
and Sigerdis, which constitute the 
remainder of the coast. Apollodo- 
ros, in short, says that Bactriana 
IS the oriiaiuent of all Ariana. They 
extended their empire even as far as 
the Seres and Phrynoi’ (Strabo, Bk. 
xi, see. xi, 1, m Falconer’s version'). 
The last clause may point to a 
temporary Greek occupation of the 
mountains as far to the east as the 
irup 70 s of Ptolemy, the exact 
position of -which cannot be deter- 
mined at present (Stein, Ancient 
Khotan, p. ot, cancelling statement 
in San<i-ouri«<l nnint of Khotov, 
p. 721. 
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he succeeded in repelling the attack of a host of sixty 
thousand under the command of Demetrios.' 
c. 1A6 B. c. But the hard- won triumph was short-lived. While Eukra- 
tides was on his homeward march from India attended by his 
soiij probably Apollodotos, whom he had made his colleague 
in power, he was barbarously murdered by the unnatural 
youth, who is said to have gloried in his monstrous crime, 
driving his chariot wheels tlirough the blood of Ids father, to 
whose corpse he refused e\en the poor honour of burial.® 
Heliokles, The murder of Eukratidcs shattcrcil to fraginents the 
kingdom for which he had fought so valiantly. Another son, 
named Helioklc.s, who assumed the title of ^ the Just ’, perhaps 
as the ax'cnger of his father’s cruel death, enjoyed for a brief 
space a precarious tenure of jmwer in Bactria. Strato I, uho 
also seems to ha\e belonged to the familj’ of Eukratidcs, held 
a principality in the Panjab for many years, and was perhaps 
the immediate Successor of Apollodotos. Agathokles and 
Pantaleon, whose coins are specially Indian in character, were 
earlier in date, and contemporary with Euthydemos and Deme- 
trios. It is evident from the great \ ariety of the royal names 
in the coin-legends, nearly forty in number, that both before 
and after the death of Evikratides, the Indian borderland 
was parcelled out among a croM<l of Greek princelings, 
for the most part related either 1o the family of Euthydemos 
and Demetrios or to that of their rival Eukratidcs. Some 
of these princelings, among whom nas Antialkidas, were 
subdued by Eukratidcs, who, if he had lived, might have 
consolidated a great border kingdom. But his death in the 
hour of victory increased the existing confusion, and it is 
(juite impossible to make a satisfactory territorial and 
chronological arrangement of the Indo-Greek frontier kings 
contemporary with and posterior to Eukratidcs. Their 
names, which, with two exceptions, are known from coins 

' Ju.stin, xli, 6. Apollodotos, the eldest son ot the 

* Justin, xli, 6, All the leading murdered king. But {contra) the 
numismatic authorities agree that Kapi.% coins of Eukiatides are 
Heliokles was a son of Eukratide.s. sometimes restruck on those of 
Cunningham (Num. Chron., 18«», Apollodotos (Rapson, J. Ji. A. 
pp. 241-a) shows good reasons 1905, p, 794). 
for believing that the parricide was 
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only, will be found included in the list appended to this 
chapter (Appendix J). 

One name, that of Menander, stands out conspicuously c, iss b.c. 
among the crowd of obscure princes. He seems to have 
belonged to the family of Rukratides, and to have had his 
capital at Kabul, whence he issued, in or about 155 b.c., to 
make the bold invasion of India described in the last chapter. 

About two years later he was obliged to retire and devote his 
energies to the encounter with dangers which menaced him 
at home, due to the never-ending (piarrels with his neighbours 
on the frontier, 

Menander was celebrated as a just ruler, and wlicn he Menan- 
died was honoured with magnificent obsequies. He is tvfnir 
supposed to have been a convert to Buddhism, and has 
been immorbilized under the name of Milinda in a cele- 
brated dialogue, entitled “^The Questions of Milinda’, whielt 
is one of the most notable hooks in Buddhist literature.' 

Heliokles, the son of Enkratides, who had obtained 'fhe last 
Bactria as his share of his father’s extensive dominion, was gf 
the last king of Greek race to rule the territories to the Bactna. 
north of the Hindu Kush. While the Greek princes and 
princelings were struggling one with the other in obscure 
wars which history ha.s not condescended to record, a deluge 
was preparing in the steppes of Central Asia, which was 
destined to sweep them all away into nothingness. 

A horde of nomads, named the Yueh-chi, whose move- Expulsion 
ments will he more partic\darly described in the next 
chapter, were driven out of North-western China about chi. 

170 H.C., and compelled to migrate westwards by the route to 
the north of the deserts.'^ Some years later, before 160 b.c., 


’ The obsequies are described by 
Plutarch {Utiwubl. per. prnecepta, 
quoted textuaJly in Nnm. Chron , 
1869, p. 229). The * Questions ' 
have been translated by Rhys 
Davids in S H. E.,vo\3. xxxv, xxxvi. 
For identification of Milinda with 
Menander, doubted by Waddell, 
see Gaibe, Beilraqe 2 ur inditchen 
KuUurgeschichte, Berlin. 1903, p. 
109, note ; Tarn, ‘ Notes on Hellen- 


ism in Bactria and India ’ (J. Hell. 
Sor., 1902, p. 272) ; and Sarat 
Chandra Das in J. Buddhut Text 
and Research Soc., vol. vii (1904.), 
pp. 1-6. The form MiUndra occurs 
in Kshemendra’s Avaddna Kal- 
palata and in the Tibetan Tangyur 
collection. 

’ 165 B. c. is the date commonly 
iven by Chinese scholars. Franke 
utes the defeat of the Yueh-chi 


1026 
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they encountered another horde, the Sakas or Se, wlio 
occupied the territoriea lying to the north of the Jaxartes 
(Syr Darya) river, as already mentioned.* 

Nomad The Sakas, accompanied by cognate tribes, were forced to 
of^ctna ™ove in a southerly direction, and in course of time entered 
and India. India from the north, possibly by more roads than one. The 
flood of barbarian invasion spread also to the west, and 
hurst upon the Parthian kingdom and Bactria in the period 
between 140 and 120 b.c. The Parthian king, Phraates II, 
the immediate successor of Mithradates I, was killed in battle 
with the nomads about 127 b. c. ; and some four years later, 
Artabanus I, who followed him on the Parthian throne, met 
the same fate. Tlie Hellenistic monarchy, which must have 
been weakened already by the growth of the Parthian or 
Persian power, was then finally extinguished. The last 
Graeco-Bactrian king was Heliokles, witli whom Greek rule 
to the north of the Hindu Kush disappeared for ever.^ 
Sakaoccu- The valley of the Hilmand (Erymandrus) river, the modern 
Sistan, known as Sakastene, or the Saka country, probably 
had been occupied by Sakas at an earlier date, but it is 
possible that part of the influx in the second century b.c. 
may have reached that province.* 

Branches of the barbarian stream which penetrated 
tlie Indian passes <leposited settlements at Taxila in the 
Panjab and Mathura on the Jumna, ^vherc foreign princes, 
with the title of satrap, ruled for more than a century, 
seemingly in subordination to the Parthian jMwer. 

Yet another section of the horde, at a later date, perhaps 
about the middle of the first century after Christ, pushed on 
southwards and occupied the peninsula of Surashtra or 


about 170 B. c. The southward 
migration of the Sakas, according 
to aim, must be placed between 
174 and 160, but nearer the latter 
date {Beitraffe zur Kenntnias der 
Tiirkvdlker, pp. ‘29, ,55). 

' Ante, p. 225. 

® MdAicTTa 51 yvwptfwi ytyitvatji 
Twv vop&bon' ol Toiiy atfifXo- 

Ittvoi T^v BaKTpiavjiv, "kaioi, *aj Ila- 
(Tiavol, KOI Toxapoi, xat 1,<iK&pav\oi, 


Hal ipfirfiivTis iiru vtpaias tov 

'la{apTov, TTjt Kari. ’Z/uta^ xal ZoySta- 
vovs, fjv mrfixov Zixat (Strabo, xi, 
8, 2). The attempts of various 
writers to identify the Asioi and 
other tribes named are unsuc- 
cessful. 

“ According to Sir H. McMahon 
‘ the Scythians (Sakae) were turned 
out about 275 A. D.’ {Oeogr. J., 
1906, p. 209). 
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Kathiawar, founding a Saka dynasty which lasted until it was 
destroyed by Chandra-gupta II, Vikramaditya, about a. d. 390. 

Strata I, Soter, a Greek king of Kabul and the Panjab, Satraps of 
w’bo was to some extent contemporary with Heliokles, was Mathura, 
succeeded by Strato II, Philopator, his grandson ; who again, 
apparentl}', was displaced at Taxila by certain foreign satrai>s, 
who may or may not have been Sakas. The satraps of 
Mathura were closely connected with those of Taxila, and 
belong to the same period, about 50 n. c. or later.' 

Their names seem to be Persian. 

The movements of the Sakas and allied nomad tribes were Relations 
closely ctnmected with the development of the Parthian or parthia. 
Persian power under the Arsakidan kings. Mithradates 1, 
a very able monarcli (c. 171 to 136 b.c.), who was for many 
years the contemporary of Eukratides, king of Bactria, 
succeeded in extending his dominions so widely that his 
jKJwer was felt as far as the Indus, and probably even to the 
east of that river. I see no good reason for doubting the 
truth of the explicit statement of Orosius that, subsequent 
to the defeat of the general of Demetrios and the occupation 
of Babylon, Mithradates I anne.xed to his dominions the 
territory of all the nations between the Indus and the 
Hydaspes, or Jihlaui river. The cliiefs of Taxila and 
Matlmra would not have assumed the purely Persian title 
of satrap, if tliey bad not regarded themselves as subordi- 
nates of the Persian or Parthian sovereign ; and the close 
relations between tlic Parthian monarchy and the Indian 
borderland at this period are demonstrated by the appearance 


’ The first known satrap of Taxila 
wa.s Liaka, whose son was Patika. 
In the year 78 Liaka was directly 
subordinate to king Moga, who is 
generally supposed to be Maues or 
Mauas of the coins. 3od5sa, satrap 
of Mathura in the year 7sJ, was the 
son of satrap RSjuvula, whose later 
coins imitate those of Strato II. 
The era or eras to which those 
dates refer have not been deter- 
mined. Rajuvula succeeded the 
satraps Hagana and Hagamasha 
(? brothers), who displaced native 
Rajas named Gomitra, Ramodatta, 


&c., of whom coins are extant. 
The coinage of the two Stratos, 
which covers a period of about 
seventy years, has been elucidated 
by Prof. Rapson {Corolla A’umis- 
matica, p. iijl.5 •, Oxford, 

Dr. Vogel suggests that Rajuvula 
and his son may have been satraps 
subordinate to Huvishka, whose 
accession I place in a. d. 123 {A. S. 
Prog. Rep. 1909-10, N. Circle, p. 9). 
If that be correct, the date 72 
would be in the Saka era^A.n. 
1.50. But there are diflSculties. 


Q 2 
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Maues, 


Indo- 

Parthian 

kings. 


of a long line of princes of Parthian origin, who now enter 
on the scene. ^ 

The earliest of these Indo-Parthian kings apparently was 
Maues or Manas, who attained ptiwer in the Western Pan jab 
perhaps about 120 n.c., and adopted the title of ‘ Great King 
of Kings’ (^ao-iA/toy /Sao'iXftoi' ptydAou), which had been used 
for the first time by either Mithradates I or Mitliradates II. 
His coins are closely related to those of both those monarchs, 
as well as to those of the unmistakably Partbian border chief, 
who called himself Arsakes Theos. The king Moga, to 
whom the Taxilian satrap was immediately subordinate, is 
usually identified with the personage whose nanve appears on 
the coins as Mauou in the genitive case.’® 

The story of the Indo-Parthian dynasties really being that 
of certain outlying dependencies of the Parthian empire, we 
should be in a position to understand fully the relations of the 
Indo-Parthian rulers to the world of their day, if our know- 
ledge of Parthian history were more complete than it is or is 
likely to be. The material actually available for the recon- 
struction in outline of Indo-Parthian history is so slight, con- 
sisting largely of inferences from munismatie details, that it 
is impossible to present an ordered narrative of indisputable 
facts, and the results of investigation necessarily must be in 
great part speculative. Subject to these cautions, the follow- 
ing sketch expresses my views of the facts — whether ascer- 
tained or merely probable — as obtained from special study 


' The exact limits of the reign 
of Mithradates I are not known. 
Jusbn (xli, 6) states that ‘almost 
at the same time that Mithradates 
ascended the throne among the 
Parthians, Eukratides began to 
reign among the Bactrians ; both 
of them being great men’. The 
text of the passage in Orosius is : 
‘ Mithridates, tune siquidem, rex 
Parthorum sextus ab Arsace, victo 
Demetrii praefecto Babyionam ur- 
bem fiuesque eius universes victor 
mvasit. Oranes praeterea gentes 

?uae inter Hydaspen duvium et 
ndura iacent subegit’ (Bk. v, ch. 
iv, sec. 16 ; ed. Zangemeister, 


V'lenna, IHHU'. The event may be 
dated about 138 b. c., towards the 
close of the reign of Mithradates. 

* Von Sallet, Nachfolger, p. 140. 
Von Gutschraid compares the name 
Maues or Mauas with that of 
Mauakes (v. 1. Mabakes), who 
commanded the Saka contingent 
of mounted archers in the army of 
Darius at Gaugamela or Arbela 
(Arrian, Anab. iii, 8). The chrono- 
logy IS discussed in E. A. S., 
1903, p. 46, and in Z. IJ. M. G., 
1906, pp. 49-7^. For the Indo- 
Parthian coins see Caiul. Cohn 
1. M., vol. 1 , pp. 35-62. 
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of the question. The reader will understand that the dates 
suggested are open to correction. 

Much obscurity has been caused by the failure of writers Two 
on the subject to recognize the plain truth that^ besides 
some subordinate satraps^ there were two main lines of 
Indo-Parthian princes, one of which ruled in Arachosia and 
Sistan, while the other governed the Western Panjab, or 
kingdom of Taxila. Maues, as has been seen, became king, 
perhaps, about 120 b.c., of the latter province, which, in or 
about 138 B.C., had been annexed to Parthia by Mithradates I. 

It is probable that the direct administration of the newly- 
coiujuered province by the government of Ctesiphon lasted 
only for a few years. The struggle with tlie nomads, whicli 
cost Phraates II and Artabanus their lives, betna'cn 130 and 
120 B.C., must ha\e caused a relaxation in the grip of the 
central power on remote dependencies like the Indian border- 
lands; and i(. is highly probable that Maues, who may have 
been a Saka, availed himself of the opportunity thus offered 
to establish himself upon the Panjab throne in the enjoyment 
of practical, if not theoretical, independence. 

About the same time, or a few years later, Vonones, Vonones, 
a Parthian, became king of Arachosia and Sistan, no doubt 
as a feudatory of the Great King at Ctesiphon. Those ehosia. 
territories were administered by him and his relatives for 
a brief period — some twenty-five years — the last of his line 
being his nephew Azes, ^^'ho occupied the position of viceroy 
or subordinate colleague of his father Spalirises, brother of 
VonOnes. 

The Parthian power, which had suffered severely from the Azes I, 
shock of the nomad attacks, recovered under the vigorous 
government of Mithradates II, the Great (acc. c. 123 b.c.). 
Apparently, that strong ruler took over the direct govern- 
ment of the provinces which had been administered by 
VonOnes and his family, and also reasserted his suzerainty 
over the less accessible Panjab. Azes, the viceroy of Ara- 
chosia and Sistan, was then transferred to Taxila, rvhere he 
succeeded Maues about 90 b.c., and governed the province 
as a subordinate king under Mithradates. A/es I was 



Reign of 

Gondo- 

phares. 


Parthian 
chiefs in 
Indus 
delta. 
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succeeded on the throne of the Panjab, first by his son 
Azilises and then by his grandson Azes II. Azes I certainly 
was a powerful prince, and enjoyed a long reign, perhaps 
extending to half a century. It is known that at the 
beginning of the Christian era no part of India was included 
in the Parthian empire, and it is not unlikely that during 
the course of his long reign Azes I succeeded in establishing 
his independence. Azilises and Azes II also seem to have 
enjoyed a prolonged tenure of power. In the time of the 
latter, the sirafegos, or satrap, Aspavarma, and the satrap 
Zeionises assisted their sovereign in the administration of the 
Panjab. 

About A.D. 20 Azes II is supposed to have been succeeded 
by Gondophares, whti seems to have comjuered Sind and 
Arachosia, making himself master of a wide dominion free 
from Parthian control. When he died, about a.d. 60, his 
kingdom was divided, the Western Panjab falling to the 
share of his brother’s son Abdagases, while Arachosia and 
Sind passed under the rule of Orthagnes, who was followed 
by Pakores. No successor of Abdagases is known. About 
the middle of the first century the Panjab u as annexed by 
the Kushan king, Hima or W’ima (Kadphises II). Arachosia 
and Sind probably shared the fate of the Panjab.' 

But petty Parthian principalities may have continued to 
exist for some time longer in the delbi of the Indus. The 
author of the Periplus of the Erythraean Sea, writing 
probably towards the close of the first century after Christ, 
found the valley of the Lower Indus, which he called Scythia, 
under the rule of Parthian chiefs, engaged in unceasing 

' According to Philostratus, side of the Indus was subordinate 
Apollonius of Tyana twice visited to Pbradtes of Taxila and indepen- 
Bardanes or Vardanes, king of dent of Bardanes (^Apollonius, 
Parthia, who reigned from c. *. n. Bk. I, ch, 2H; Bk. II, ch. 17 ; Bk. 

to 'IT, and resided at Babylon. Ill, ch. S8. For Phraotes, see 
Prof. Petrie seems to be right in Bk. II, ch. 26-.31). Although the 
holding that the travels of Apol- details of the Indian trav^ are 
lonius in India should be dated in fictitious, Philostratus seems to 
A.D. 43-44. At that time Philostra- have been right in placing the 
tiis represents the Western Pan- kingdom of Taxila under an in- 
jab as being under the government dependent Parthian ruler at or 
of King Phraotes, evidently a Par- about the date named, 
thiun. The Satrap on the eastern 
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internecine strife. The Indus at that time had seven mouths, 
of which only the central one was navigable. The com- 
mercial port, known to the traveller as Barbarikon, was 
situated upon this stream ; and the capital, Minnagar, lay 
inland. The extensive changes which have occurred in the 
rivers of Sind during the course of eighteen centuries preclude 
the possibility of satisfactory identifications of either of these 
towns.^ 

Special interest attaches to the Indo-Parthian king Gondo- 
Gondophares because his name is associated in very ancient and'st. 
Christian tradition with that of St. Thomas, the apostle of Thomas, 
the Parthians. The belief that the Partliians were allotted 
as the peculiar sphere of the missionary labours of St. Thomas 
goes back to the time of Origen, who died in the middle of 
the third century. The Acts of St. Thomas, nearly con- 
temporary witli Origen, as well as later tradition, generally 
associate the Indians, rather than the Parthians, with the 
name of the apostle, but the terms ‘ India ’ and ‘ Indians ’ 
had such vague signification in ancient times that the dis- 
crepancy is not great. The earliest form of the tradition 
clearly deserves the greater credit, and there is no apparent 
reason for discrediting the statement handed doAvn by Origen 
that Thomas received Parthia as his allotted region. 

The legend connecting St. Thomas with king Gondophares The 
appears for the first time in the original Syrian text of the 
Acts of St, Thomas, which was composed at about the same 
date as the writings of Origen. The substance of the long 
story may be set forth briefly as follows : — 

‘ When the twelve apostles divided the countries of the 
world among themselves by lot, India fell to the share of 


’ Piriplus, ch. 38. The work 
used to be ascribed erroneously to 
Arrian. It has been translated 
with notes by MeCrindle {Ind, 
Ant,., viii, 1879, pp. 108-51), and 
by W. H. Schoff, 1912. The date 
A.D. 246 or 247 for the final redai- 
tion of the work proposed by 
Remand, IS impossible. McCrindlc 
dates it between a.d. 80 and 89. 
Mr. Schoff (p. 15) suggests A. n. 60, 


but in a subsequent letter to me he 
expresses his preference for a. n. 80, 
which may be taken as a near 
approximation to the truth. The 
‘ Indus ’ should be understood to 
mean the Mihran of Sind, including 
the Indus proper, as explained by 
Raverty. McCrindle's version was 
also published separately (Calcutta 
and London, 1879). 
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Martyr- 
dom of St 
Thomas. 


Judas, surnamed Thomas, or the Twin, who showed un- 
willingness to start on his mission. At that time an Indian 
merchant named Habban * arrived in the country of the 
south, charged by his master, Gundaphar,* king of India, 
to bring back with him a cunning artificer able to build 
a palace meet for the king. In order to overcome the 
apostle’s reluctance to start for the East, our Lord ajppeared to 
tlie merchant in a vision, sold the apostle to him for twenty 
pieces of silver, and commanded St. Tliomas to serve king 
Gundaphar and build the palace for him. 

^In obedience to his Lord’s commands, tlie apostle sailed 
next day with Habban the merchant, and during the voyage 
assured his companion concerning his skill in architecture 
and all manner of work in wood and stone. Wafted by 
favouring winds their ship quickly reached the harbour of 
Sandaruk.^ Landing there, the voyagers shared in the 
marriage feast of the king’s daughter, and used their time 
so well that bride and bridegroom were converted to the 
true faith. Thence the saint and the merchant proceeded 
on their voyage, and came to the court of Gundaphar, king 
of India. St. Thomas promised to build him the palace 
within the space of six months, but expended the monies 
given to him for that purpose in almsgiving; and, when 
called to account, explained that he was building for the 
king a palace in heaven, not made with hands. He 
preached with such /.eal and grace that the king, his brother 
Gad,* and multitudes of the people embraced the faith. 
Many signs and wonders were wrought by the holy 
apostle. 

‘After a time, ISifur,® the general of king Mazdai,“ arrived, 
and besought the apostle to come with him and heal his 
wife and daughter. St. Thomas hearkened to his prayer, 
and went with Sifur to the city of king Mazdai, riding in 
a chariot. He left ins converts in the country of king 
Gundaphar under the care of deacon Xanthippos.’ King 


’ Syriac — Habban ; Greek — ’Aif- 
0aiiT)s- Latin — Abban or Abbanes. 

® Syriac — Gundaphar, or Gud- 
naphar ; Greek — Fovvdd'Puposj Tow- 
Sta(p6pos, or Tomraipopoi ; Latin, 
Gundaforus, or Gundoforus. 

“ Syriac — Sandaruk, or Sana- 
driik; Greek — ’Ar5/xiiroAis , Latin — 
Andranopolis, Andranobolys, An- 
dronopolis, or Adrianopolis. 

‘ Syriac and Latin — Gad ; Greek 


— rd5. Other relatives of the kin;; 
arc also mentioned. 

“ Syriac— Sifiir ; Greek — ^<paip, 
Siipwp, Xi<l>opot, Si^pas^or X-qp(pop<n ; 
Latin— Saphor, Saphyr, Sapor, Si- 
forus, Sephor, Siforatus, Sinforu.s, 
Sinfurus, or Symphoras. 

® Syriac — Mazdai ; Greek — Mia- 
Satos, or MiirSfos; Latin — Misdeus, 
Mesdeus, or Migdeus. 

’ Syriac — Xanthippos ; Greek — 
3fvo<j>Siv, Latin— omitted. 
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Mazdai waxed wroth when his queen Tertia* and a noble 
lady named Mygdouia ^ were converted by St. Thomas, who 
was accordingly sentenced to death and executed by four 
soldiers, who pierced him with spears on a mountain without 
the city. The apostle was buried in the sepulchre of the 
ancient kings ; but the disciples secretly removed his bones, 
and carried them away to the West.’® 

Writers of later date, subsequent to the seventh century, 
profess to know the name of the city where the apostle 
suffered martyrdom, and call it variously Kalamina, Kala- 
niita, Kalamena, or Karaniena, and much ingenuity has been 
expended in futile attempts to identify this city. But the 
scene of the martyrdom is anonymous in the earlier versions 
of the tale, and Kalamina should be regarded as a place in 
fairyland which it is vain to try and locate on a map. The 
same observation applies to the attempts at the identification 
of tlie ])ort \ariously called Sandariik, Andrapolis, and so 
forth. The whole story is pure mythology, and the geography 
is as mythical as the tale itself. Its interest in the eyes of 
the liistorian of India is confined to the fact that it proves 
that tlic real Indian king, Gondophares, was remembered 
after liis dcatli, and was associated in popular belief with the 
apostolic mission to the Indians, and so, according to Origen, 
with the Partliiaiis. Inasmuch as Gondophares certainly 
was a Parthian prince, and was too little known to the world 
in general to be named in a legend unless he really had some 
connexion with the introduction of Christianity into his 
dominions, it is permissible tx) believe that a Christian 
mission actually visited the Indo-Parthians of the north- 
western frontier during his reign, whether or not that mis- 


' Synac — Tvrtui ; Greek — Tf/irm, 
TfptvTiavri, or Ttpriarij ; Latin — 
Treptia, Tcrtia, Trepicia, or Tn- 
pheia. 

^ Syriac — Mygdonia ; Greek — 
Mvyioyia ; Latin — Mygdonia, or 
Migdonia. 

^ Sokrates Scholastikos (fifth cen- 
tury) and other writers testify tliat 
the relics were enshrined at Edessa 
in Mesopotamia, where a magnifi- 
cent memorial church was erected. 


The story in the text and the 
reference.s to early Christian writers 
are taken, without verification, 
from the almost exhaustive essay 
by Mr. W. R. Philipps, entitled 
‘ The Connection of St. Thomas 
the Apostle with India ’ {Ind. Ant., 
vol. xxxii, 1903, pp. 1-15, 14,5-60^ 
Bishop Medlycott’s book, India and 
the Apostle Thomas, 190.5, supplies 
an invaluable collection of eccle- 
siastical texts. 


Criticism 
of the 
legend. 
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sion was conducted by St, Thomas in person. The traditional 
association of the name of the apostle with that of king 
Gondophares is in no way at variance with the generally 
received chronology of the reign of the latter as deduced 
from coins and an inscription.^ On the other hand, it is to be 
observed that there is no trace of the subsequent existence 
of a Christian community in the dominions which had been 
ruled by Gondophares, and that if there be any truth in the 
tradition that the apostle was martyred at St. Thomas’s 
Mount near Madras, he cannot possibly have suffered in the 
kingdom of Mazdai.® After much consideration, I am now 
of opinion that the story of the personal ministration and the 
martyrdom of St. Thomas in the realms of Gondophares and 
Mazdai should not be accepted. But unless a Christian 
mission connected by tradition with the rite of St. Thomas 
had visited the Indo-Parthian borderland it is difficult to 
imagine how the obscure name of Gondophares can have 
come into the story. If anybody chooses to believe that 
St. Thomas personally visited the Indo-Parthian kingdom 
his belief cannot be considered unreasonable. It is possible 


’ The coins and inscription give 
the king’s name in sundry variant 
forms (in the genitive case')— us 
Gondophares, Guduphara, Guda- 
pharnu, &c. The inscription, which 
was found at Takht-i-Bahai, NE. of 
Peshawar, is dated in the S?(>th 
year of the Maharaya Guduphara, 
in the year 103 of an unspecified 
era. The archaeological evidence 
for the reign is discussed by Von 
Sallet (Nachfolger Al«xavd«r» des 
Orossen) ; Percy Gardner ( B. M. 
C’aial. Coins of Oresk and Sruihir 
Kim/s of India; Senart {^otes dVpl- 
qrnphie tndtxnne. No. lii, p, II); 
V. A . Smith (‘ The Kushan period of 
Indian History ', in ./. if. . iS. , 1 903, 
40) ; and many other writers, 
r. R. D. Banerji believes the date 
103 to refer to the Saka era and so 
to be equivalent to a. d. 181, basing 
his opinion chiefly on characteristics 
of the Kharoshthi script in the in- 
scriptions, and partly on an inter- 
pretation of Parthian history {Ind, 
Ant., 1908, pp. 47, 62). But the 
history of Partnia is too imperfectly 


known to be of much help, and 
Kharoshthi palaeography needs 
further study. I am not convinced 
of the alleged late date for Gondo- 
phares. 

“ Father Joseph Dahlmann,S. J., 
has devoted an ingenious treatise, 
entitled l)if Thomas- Le^ende nnd die 
tillesten historischm Jiesiehnnfien 
lies Chrislenlums zum fermn Osttm 
im Lirhtc ilet indisrhen Alferlmns- 
hinds (Freiburg im Brcisgau, 1912), 
to an attempt to establish the his- 
torical credibility of the Gondo- 
phares story. I have read his work 
carefully without being convinced. 
I have not read Heck, Hat der 
heihge Apostet Thomas das Emnge- 
lium i/spre.diyt '' Prof. Garbe, re- 
viewing both works, comes to the 
conclusion that the Thomas legend 
in all its forms is undeserving of 
credit, and that the Christianity of 
Southern India probably came from 
Persia as a consequence of the 
persecution of Christians in that 
country in a. n. 343 and 414 {Ost- 
asiatische Zeitschrifi, I, 364). 
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that, as Bishop Medlycott suggests, he may have first visited 
GondopharSs, and then travelled to Southern India. 

The alleged connexion of the apostle with Southern India Alleged 
and the Mailapur shrine near Madras, reverenced as San 
Thome by the Portuguese, may be considered conveniently Thomas to 
in this place. The traditions of the ‘ Christians of St. Thomas’ 
on the western, or Malabar coast, assert that the apostle, 
coming from Socotra in a.d. 52, landed at Cranganore 
(Mnziris of Pliny and the Periplus) on that coast, and laid 
the foundations of seven Christian centres in the province ; 
that he passed over to the Ma’abar or Coromandel coast, 
where he suffered martyrdom near Mailapur ; and that sub- 
sequent persecution extirpated the Christian churches of 
Coromandel. Bishop Medlycott, in a treatise full of absti'use 
learning, has endea^'oured to prove the historical truth of 
this tradition, but, in my ju<lgcment, without complete success. 

The Mailapur legend of the nnirtyrdom, like that of the 
Ada, seems to be purely mythical, and the Christians of 
Malabar have not disdained to apply the legend of the Acta 
to their own country. But, although the alleged martyrdom, 
whether in the kingdom of Mazdai or near Mailapur, may be 
confidently rejected as unhistorical, it must be admitted that 
a personal visit of the apostle to Southern India was easily 
feasible in the conditions of the time, and that there is 
nothing incredible in the traditional belief that be came by 
way of Socotra, where an ancient Christian settlement un- 
doubtedly existed. 1’he actual fact of such personal visit 
cannot be either proved or disproved. I am now satisfied 
that the Christian Church of Southern India is extremely 
ancient, w’hcthcr it was founded by St. Thomas in person 
or not, and that its existence may be traced back to the third 
century with a high degree of probability. Mr. Milne Rac 
carried his scepticism too far u'hcn he attributed the establish- 
ment of the Christian congregations to missionaries from the 
banks of the Tigris in the fifth or sixth century.^ 

For a period of nearly two centuries after the beginning of 
the nomad and Parthian invasions, the northern portions of Greek 
‘SeeApp.M. 
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the Indian borderland, comprising probably the valley of 
the Kabul river, the Suwat valley, some neighbouring districts 
to the north and north-west of Peshfiwar, and the Eastern 
Panjab, remained under the government of local Greek 
princes ; who, whether independent, or subject to the 
suzerainty of a Parthian o\erlord, certainly exercised the 
prerogative of coining silver and bronze money, 
c. \,D. 2 ( 1 . The last of these Indo-Greek rulers was Herinaios, who 
succumbed to the Yueh-chi, or Kushan, chief, Kadphises I, 
ses I. about A.n. 20, when that enterprising monarch added Kabul 
to the growing Yueh-chi empire.^ The Yueh-chi chief at 
first struck coins jointly in the name of himself and the 
Greek prince, retaining on the obverse the portrait of 
Herinaios with his titles in Greek letters. After a time, 
while still preserving the familiar portrait, he substituted 
his own name and style in the legend. The next step 
taken was to replace the bust of Herinaios by the effigy 
of Augustus, as in his later years, and so to do homage to 
the expanding fame of that emperor, who, without striking 
a blow, and by tlu* mere terror of the Roman namCj 
had compelled the Parthians to restore the standards of 
Crassus (20 n.c.), whicli had been captured thirty-three 
years earlier.^ 

Still later probably are those coins of Kadphises I, which 
dispense altogetlier with the royal effigy, and present on the 
obverse an Indian bull, and on the reverse a Bactrian camel, 
devices fitly symbolizing the coiuiuest of India by a horde of 
nomads.^ 

Meaning Thus the iiuiuisinatic record offers a distinctly legible 
ruatic abstract of the political history of the times, and tells in 

record. o\itline the story of the gradual supersession of the last out- 
jiosts of Greek authority by the irresistible advance of tlic 
hosts from the steppes of Central Asia. 


’ An outline of the approximate 
chronology will be found in the 
Synchronistic Table, Appendix L at 
the end of this chapter. Only the 
more important names are included 
in the table. 


® Plate of coiii.s, fig. 4, ante. 

® In the twelfth century the Bae- 
trian camel with two humps was 
still bred in Upper Sind (Al-Idrisi, 
quoted by Raverty , J.A.S.B,, vol. 
Ixi, part i (1892), p. 224). 
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When the European historian, with his mind steeped in 
the conviction of the immeasurable debt owed to Hellas by Greece 
modern civilization, stands by the side of the grave of Greek “ad India, 
rule in India, it is inevitable that he should ask what was the 
result of the contact between Greece and India. Was Alex- 
ander to Indian eyes nothing more than the cavalry leader 
before whose onset the greatest armies were scattered like 
chaff, or was lie recognized, consciously or unconsciously, 
as the pioneer of western civilization and the parent of model 
institutions ? Did the long-continued government of Greek 
rulers in the Panjab vanish before the assault of rude 
barbarians without leaving a trace of its existence save coins, 
or did it impress an Hellenic stamp upon the ancient fabric 
of Indian polity? 

Questions such as these have received widely divergent Niese's 
answers ; but undoubtedly the general tendency of European 
scholars has been to exaggerate the hellenizing effects of 
Alexander’s invasion and of the Indo-Greek rule on the 
north-western frontier. The most extreme ‘ Hellenist ’ view 
is that expressed by Herr Niesc, who is convinced that all 
the later development of India depends indirectly upon the 
institutions of Alexander, and that Chandragupta Maun a 
recognized the suzerainty of Seleukos Nikator. Such notions 
are so plainly opposed to the evidence that they might be 
supposed to need no refutation, but they have been accepted 
to a certain extent by English writers of repute ; who are, as 
already observed, inclined naturally to believe that India, like 
Europe and a large part of Asia, must have yielded to the 
subtle action of Hellenic ideas. 

It is therefore worth while to consider impartially and Slight 
without prejudice the e.xtent of the Hellenic influence upon 
India from the invasion of Ale.xander to the Kushan or Indo- ander on 
Scythian conquest at the end of the first century of the^"*^'®' 
Christian era, a period of four centuries in round numbers. 

The author’s opinion that India was not hellenized by the 
operations of Alexander has been expressed in the chapter 
of this umrk dealing with his retreat from India, ^ but it is 
‘ AtUx, p, 119. 
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advisable to remind the reader of the leading facts in con- 
nexion with the more general question of Hellenic influence 
upon Indian civilization during four hundred years. In 
Older to form a correct judgement in the matter it is 
essential to bear dates in mind. Alexander stayed only 
nineteen months in India, and, however far-reaching his plans 
may have been, it is manifestly impossible that during those 
few months of incessant conflict he should have founded 
Hellenic institutions on a permanent basis, or materially 
affected tlic structure of Hindu polity and society. As a 
matter of fact, he did nothing of the sort, and witliin two 
years of his death, with the exception of some small garrisons 
under Eudemos in the Indus valley, the whole apparatus of 
Macedonian rule had been swept away. After the year 
316 B. c. not a trace of it remained. Tlie only mark of 
Alexander’s direct influence on India is the existence of a 
few coins modelled in imitation of Greek types which were 
struck by Saubhuti (Sophytes), the chief of tlie Salt Range, 
whom he subdued at the beginning of the voyage down the 
rivers. 

Twenty years after Alexander’s death, Seleukos Nikator 
attempted to recover the Macedonian conquests east of tlie 
Indus, but failed, and more than failed, being obliged, not 
only to forgo all claims on the provinces temporarily 
occupied by Alexander, but to surrender Ji large part of 
Ariana, west of the Indus, to Chandragupta Maurya. The 
Indian administration and society so well described by 
Megasthencs, the ambassador of Seleukos, were Hindu in 
character, with some features borrowed from Persia, but 
none from Greece.* The assw’tion that the development of 
India depended in any way on the institutions of Alexander 
has no substantial basis of fact. 

For eighty or ninety years after the death of Alexander 
the strong arm of the Maurya emperors held India for the 

* The duties of the officers main- not proved, that the Indian inslitu- 
tained by Chandragupta to ‘attend tion may have been borrowed from 
to the entertainment of foreigners ’ the Greek (Newton, Essays oh Art 
(Strabo, xv, 1, 50-2) were identical and Archaeology, 121; Ind. Ant.. 
with those of the Greek proxenoi 1905, p. 299). 

(irpofcvoi), and it is possible, though 
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Indians against all comers, and those monarchs treated with 
their Hellenistic neighbours on equal terms. Asoka was much 
more anxious to communicate the blessings of Buddhist 
teaching to Antiochos and Ptolemy than to borrow Greek 
notions from them. Although it certainly appears to be 
true that Indian plastic and pictorial art drew part of its 
inspiration from Hellenistic Alexandrian models during 
the Maurya period, the Greek influence merely touched 
the fringe of Hindu civilization, and was powerless to 
modify the structure of Indian institutions in any essential 
respect. 

For almost a hundred years after the failure of Seleukos Invasion 
Nikator no Greek sovereign presumed to attack India. Then choslhe 
Antiochos tlie Great {c. 20C k.c.) marched through the hills Great, 
of the country now called Afghanistan, and went home by 
Kandahar and Sistan, levying a war indemnity of treasure 
and elephants from a local chief.* Tliis brief campaign can 
have had no appreciable effect on the institutions of India, 
and its occurrence probaltly was unknown to many of tlie 
courts east of the Indus. 

The subsequent invasions of Demetrios, Eukratidcs, and Subse- 
Menander, which extended with inten als over a period of foreek 
about half a century (c. 190-154 b. c.), penetrated more deeply invasions, 
into the interior of the country; but they tex) were transient 
raids, and cannot possibly have affected seriously the ancient 
and deeply rooted civilization of India. It is noticeable that 
the work attributed to the Hindu astronomer refers to Greeks 
as the ‘viciously' valiant Yavanas’. The Indians were im- 
pressed by both Alexander and Menander as mighty' captains, 
not as missionaries of culture, and no doubt regarded both 
those sovereigns as impure barbarians, to be feared, not 
imitated. 

The East has seldom shown much readiness to learn from 
the West; and when Indians have condescended, as in the 
cases of relief sculpture and the drama, to borrow ideas from 
European teachers, the thing borrowed has been so cleverly 
disguised in native trappings that the originality of the 
‘ Ante, p. 222, 
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Indian imitators is stoutly maintained even by acute and 
learned critics.* 

The Panjab, or a considerable part of it, with some of tlie 
adjoining regions, remained more or less under Greek rule 
for more than two centuries, from the time of Demetrius 
(c. 190 B.c.) to the overthrow of Hermaios by the Kushans 
(c. A.D, 20), and we might reasonably expect to find clear 
signs of helleni/ation in those countries. But the traces of 
Hellenic influence even there are surprisingly slight and 
trivial. Except the coins, which retain Greek legends on the 
obverse, and are tliroughout mainly Greek in type, altlioiigh 
they begin to be lulingual from the time of Demetrios and 
Eukratides, scarcely any indication of the prolonged foreign 
rule can be specified. The coinage undoubtedly goes far to 
prove that the Greek language was used to some extent in the 
courts of the frontier princes, but the introduction of native 
legends on the reverses demonstrates that it was not under- 
stood by the people at large. No inscriptions in that tongue 
have yet been discovered, and only three Greek names have 
yet been found in Indian epigraphic records.* 

There is no evidence that Greek architecture was ever 
introduced into India. A temple with Ionic pillars, dating 
from the time of A/.es I, c. 80 it.o., has been discovered at 
Taxila ; but the plan of the building is not Greek, and the 
pillars, of foreign pattern, are merely borrowed ornaments.'’ 


* The author is still firmly con- 
vinced that Weber and Windisch 
are right in tracing Greek influence 
on the form of the Sanskrit liter- 
ary drama. See Weber, fluit. hut. 
Liter, (Trubner, p. 217,,. and Win- 
disch, her griecMsche Einfl/ass im 
truUechen Drama, Berlin, 1882. The 
contraiy proposition is maintained 
by M. Sylvain Ldvi (Thidfre Indiev, 
pp. 343-66), with whom most scho- 
lars agree. The origin of Indian 
drama is quite another question. 
See Keith in E. h. M. (t , 1910, pp. 
535, 536. 

* See J. Jnd. Art, Jan. 1900, 
p. 89 ; J. R. A. S., 1903, p. 14, for 
the Iheodore inscription in the 
Swat valley, The other Greek 


names are Hdiodoros in the Bes- 
nagar inscription (.J.R.A.S., 1909, 
pp. 1053, 1087, 1093) and Agesi- 
laos m the Kanishka casket record 
from Peshawar (ibid., p. 1058). 

’ Cunningham, Arch. Rep. li, 129; 
V, 69-72, 190, PI. XVII, XVIII. 
The * large copper coins ’ of the 
foundation deposit must be those 
of Axes I (V. A. Smith, ‘ Graeco- 
Roman Influence on the Civilization 
of Ancient India', ./. A. S. R., 1889, 
vol. Iviii, part i, pp. US, 116). Mr. 
Growse found a fragment of sculp- 
ture in the Mathura district, ‘ where 
a niche is supported by columns 
with Ionic capitals ’ {Mathura, 3rd 
ed., p. 171). Cunningham pub- 
lished a plaster fragment of a Roman 
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The earliest known example of Indo-Greek sculpture belongs 
to the same period, the reign of Azes,^ and not a single speci- 
men can be referred to the times of Demetrios, Eukratides, 
and Menander, not to speak of Alexander. The well-known 
sculptures of Gandhara, the region round Peshawar, are much 
later in date, and are the offspring of cosmopolitan Graeco- 
Roman art. 

The conclusion of the matter is that the invasions of Conclu- 
Alexander, Antiochos the Great, Demetrios, Eukratides, and 
Menander were in fact, whatever their authors may have in- 
tended, merely military incursions, which left no appreciable 
mark upon the institutions of India. The prolonged occu- 
pation of the Panjab and neighbouring regions by Greek 
rulers had extremely little effect in hellenizing the country, 

Greek political institutions and architecture were rejected, 
although to a small extent Hellenic example was accepted 
in the decorative arts, and the Greek language must have 
been more or less familiar to the officials at the kings^ courts. 

The literature of Greece probably was known slightly to 
some of the native officers, who were obliged to learn their 
masters^ language for business purposes, but that language 
was not Avidcly diffused, and the impression made by Greek 
authors upon Indian literature and science is hardly traceable 
until after the close of the period under discussion. The 
later and more important Graeco-Roman influence on the 
civilization of India will be noticed briefly in the next 
chapter.^ 


Ionic capital from the Ahinposh 
«/,Hpaat Jalalabad {Proc. A, >S. B., 
1879, p. 209, PI. XI). 

' The statuette in the pose of 
Pallas Athene (./. A. S. B. ut supra, 
p. HI, PI. VII). The figure seems 


to have been intended to represent 
a Yavani doorkeeper. 

'* The opinions expressed in the 
text agree generally with those held 
by Mr. Tarn, ‘ Notes on Hellenism 
in Bactria and India' (/. Ildlenir, 
Studies, 1902, pp. 268-93). 
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APPENDIX K 


A/plinixiiral List of Bactnan and Indu-Grcel Kings 
and Queens ' 


Serial 

No. 

Name. 

Greek title or 
epithet. 

1 

Agathokleia 

Theotropos 

■> 

Agathokles 

Dikaios . . 

8 

Amynlas . . 

Nikator . 

4 

Aiitialkida.s 

Nikephoros 

5 

Antimachos 1 

Theo.s . . 

n 

Antiinacho.s II 

Nikephoros 

7 

ApoUodotos . 

Soter, Megas 
Philopator - 

8 

Apolloplianes 

.Soter . . 


Archebios . . 

Dikaios, Nikf 
phoros 

10 

Artenaidoros 

Amketos 

11 

Demetnos 

Amketos 

12 

Diodotos I 



13 

Diodotos 11 

Soter 

14 

Dioraedes . . 

Soter 

15 

Dionysios 

Soter 

16 

Epander 

Nikephoros 

17 

Eukratides . . 

Megas 

18 

Euthydemos I 


lO 

Euthydemos 11 

— 

20 

Hehokles . 

Dikaios . . 

21 

Hermaio.s . . 

Soter . . 

22 

Hippostratos . 

Soter, Megas 


2;5 i Kftifiope 


Remarks. 


• ! Probably motlier of Strato I, and 
repent durmp his minority. 
Probably succeeded PantaJeon. 
No 28, and was contemporary 
witbliuthydemosl or Demetnos. 
A little earlier than Hermaios. 

. Contemjiorary with early years of 
' Eiikratides, r 170 a. c ; appar- 
I ently kiiip of Taxila 
Probably succeeded Diodotos 11. 

■ No. 18 , in Kabul 

. 1 Later than Kiikratides, No. 17, or 
j pos.sibly contemporary. 

. I Probably son of £ukratides, and 
; kmp of entire Indian frontier. 

I Probably contemporary' with Strato 
I 1 or 11 . Ill Eastern Panjfib. 

- j Probably connected with Hehokles. 

1 Later than Menander 
; Son of Euthydemos 1, No. 18. 

' No coins known ; c. 250 245 n. c. 
i Son of No. 12. 

; Apparently connected with Eukra- 
tides. No, 17. 

. ' Later than ApoUodotos. 

Probably later than Eukratides, 
No 17. 

. Contemporary with Mithradates 1 ; 
: c. 175-1,5(> B.c. 

; Subsequent to Diodotos 11 , No. 18 ; 

r, 2;50-2(H) a. c. 

; Probably son of No. 11. 

Son of No. 1 7 ; last of Bactnan 
dynasty. 

. Last Indo-Greek king of KSbiil ; 
C. 10 B. C.-A.l). 20. 

■ Probably succeeded ApoUodotos. 

' Queen of Hermaios. 


1 Based on Von Sallet’s lists, and 
brought up to date. The geogra- 
phical and I'hronological jiosition of 
many of the rulers named is so 
uncertain that an alphabetical list 
IS the best. 


^ Cunningham {Kum. Chron , 
1 870, p. 81 ). Gardner {li. M. Calal . , 
p. 84) distinguishes A. Soter from 
A. Philopator, and Prof. Kapson is 
disposed to accept this view 
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91. ! Laodike 


9o 

I.^sias . . 

Menander 

.‘Vniketos . 

2fl 

Soter, Dikaios 

1 

97 

Nikias . 

Soter . . 

'8 

Pantaleon . 

1 

1 

99 

Peiikelaos 

j Dikaios, Soter 

30 

Pliilo-scnos . 

! Aniketos 

31 

Pl.ito 

F.piph.ines 

39 

(') Poll XCIlOi 
■ 

. 1 Epiphaiies, 
Soter 

33 

Strain I . 

Soter, Kpiph.i- 
nes, Dikaios 

3t. 

Strato H 

Soter 

3.1 

Telcphos 

Euerpetes 

3(i 

Theophilos 

Dikaios . 

37 

Zoilos . 

Soter, Dikaios 


I 


* Gardner {H M CaCaL, p l'>. 
Heliokles seems to have been the 
name of the father, as well ns of 
the son, of Enkratides. 

- The letters on Plato’s eoin arc 


lleinarks. 


I Mother of Enkratides.' 

1 Predecessor of Antialkidas, No. t. 

Later than Enkratides ; invaded 
I India about loo h. c., but Gard- 
ner plates him about 11(1 ii. e. 
Later than Enkratides. His coins 
are found only in the Jheluin 
(Jihlam) District ( VnnjAh Out , 

1 .s.v. Jhetum). 

j Contemporary with Euthydeinos I 
or Demetrios; probably preceded 
Agathokles, No 3; r. 190 li.r. 

. Contemiwary with Hippostratos 
{J. J. iV. Z>’.,1H9H, part i, p. lUl ;. 
I'rob.ibly succeeded Antmiachos 
II, No. (> 

I (loll, c .conliiuporarv with Eukra 
tides. No. 17; perhaps kinp ot 
Sistan - 

Xiirn. CliiuH . 18.%', p. .’1)9. Prof 
Kapson doubts the Kemiiiiene.ss 
of the unique coin described. 

, Contemfxuary with Heliokles; 

reiftned ioii;». 

Grandson of No. 33. 

J. .'/. -S'. «., 1898, part I, p. 130. 

J. S Jl., 1897, part i, p. 1 ; con- 
nected with Lysias. 

I .Apparently later than Apollodotos, 

, and nearly contemporaw with 
Diony.sios; probably m Eastern 
' Pan.iab. 

interpreted as sigiiilying the year 
1 17 of the Seleukidan era, equiva- 
lent to 16o II. c Sykes, Ten Thou- 
sand Miles in Persia, p 3(13. 



APPENDIX L. Synchronistic Table, about 280 b.c. to about a. d. 60 

(The dates are wncertain, except fof Spiaand the 5Iaur>as ) 
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APPENDIX M 

T]ie. Chiisi 'uws of St. Thomas 

In this Appendix I confine myself to the limited task of justi- Books 
fying the propositions in the text, which differ from those stated cited, 
in the second edition. It is out of the question to discuss fully 
the problems connected with the legend of St. Thomas and 
the origin of the ancient congregations of the ‘ Christians of 
St. Thomas ’ in Southern India. The following books are cited 
under the names of their respective authors : — 

(1 ) Mackenzie, G. T. — ‘ History of Christianity in Travancore,’ 

■Srd ed., in The Trai'nncore Slate Manual, U)()(i, vol. ii, pp. 11 1— 

219. 

(2) RaEj G. Mii.NE. — The Sytian Chiinh in hulia. (Blackwood, 

1 «92.) 

(;i) Meiu.acott, Risnoc A. E . — India and the Apostle Thomas. 

(Niitt, 190.).) 

(4) KKH'''ti)s, W. ,J. — The Indian Chiutiuns of St. Thomas. 
(Bernrose, 1908). 

The seven churches founded by St. Thomas are enumerated The 
by Richards (p. 77) as (l) Kotta-kSyalil, (2) Gbkamangalam, 

(.')) Niranam, (4) Chayd, (a) Kurakeiii, (6) Quilon, (?) Paldr. ‘'^'“rehes. 
Mackenzie gives the same list, with .some variation of spelling, 
except that lie substitutes Maliankarn for Kurakeni. Rae(]). Ofil ) 
gives the list fis (l) Craiiganore, (2) Quilon, (8) Ralur, (4) Parur, 

(.7) South Palhpuram or Kokamung.alum, (.7) Ncramnn, (7) Nell- 
akkul, called also Chad or Shad. Richards is res]>onsible for the 
statement that 

‘ One of the seven churthes founded by St. Thomas was at a place 
named Chayal in the eastern lulls of Travancore It has long been 
abandoned, owing to wild animals, but the ruins leniain, and W'ould 
repay antiquarian research’ (,p. 91'. 

1 cannot explain the discrep.ancics in the lists, or say anything 
move about the alleged rums at Cli.ayal {alui.<, Nellakkul, Chael, 
or Sliail). 

St. Thomas IS believed to have ordained priests from tw'o Facts 
families : namely, one at Shankarapun, whicli died out, and the support- 
other at Pakalonmattam, which survived into the nineteenth 
centur)’, and supplied archdeacons in the Portuguese and bishops 
in the Dutch period (Mackenzie, p. 137 ; Richards, p. Tti). 

‘There is no doubt’, Mr. V. Nagam Aiya observes, ‘as to the 
tradition that St Thomas came to Malabar and converted a few families 
of Nambudiris, some of whom were ordained by him as priests, .such as 
those of Sankarapuri and Pakalomattam.' For in consonance with this 

* Richards spells ‘ Pakaldnmat- (ibid., p. 137) writes ‘Palomattam’. 
tarn ’. Aiya (Manual, II, 192) writes ProbabV the first form is correct. 

‘ Pakalomattam ’, while Mackenzie 
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long-standing traditional belief in the minds of the jicople of tlie Apostle’s 
mission and labours among liigh-castc Hindus, we have [it] before us 
to-day the fact that certain Syrian Christian women, particularly of 
a Desom called Kunnamkolam.'wear clothes as Nambudiri women do, 
move about screening themselves with huge umbrellas from the gaze 
of profane eyes a.s those women do, and will not marry, except per- 
haps in exceptional cases and that only recently, but from among 
dignified families of similar aristocratic descent. This is a valuable piece 
of evidence of the conduct of the community, corroborating the early 
tradition extant on the coast.’ l ifanmtl, II, 12i. i 

Mr. Aiya goes on to notice the Malabar version of the Abbanes 
story of the Acta, wliich is given more fully from a Malayalam 
manuscript by Richards (p. 72) 

The martyrdom of St. Thomas at any place may be doubted, 
because an early writer named Heracleon, cited by C’lement of 
Alexandria (c a. d. 200), .states that Tlioinas was not martyred 
(Medlyeottj ji. 120). The Roman Catholic venters, of course, 
nnjiugn the statement of Heracleon, but .mybody is at liberty to 
believe it if he ehoses to do so. 

'J'he earliest te.slmiony to the existence of a Cliristiaii Chureh 
in Socotra, derived from Rersia, is that of Cosmas Indicopleustes, 
■who wrote m a d. About a thousand vears later (l.'i t^), 

St. Franci-s Xavier found nominally Christian congregations m 
the island, who claimed descent from tlie converts made by 
St. Thomas The belief that T’heophihis, the missionary sent 
out by Consluritiiie about a n. fi.") t, visited Socotra appears to be 
erroneous (Medlyeott, pp l.'Ki, i;>8, ]96-2()l).’ Bishop Medly- 
cott IS, I think, right m liolding that Theoplnlus visited Malabar 
and found Christians in that region. 

Historical traditions of India and C'eylon when read together 
seem to carry the evideiiee for the existence of the Church in 
Malabar back to the third century tVe learn from the Cey- 
lonese eiironicle, the A/fl/irtwi/ii.sVi (ell. xxxvi), eoiii|)osed about the 
beginning of the .sixth eeiitury, that in the reign of king Gotba- 
kabhaya or Megliavarnabliaya, w'hom Geiger places in A.n. ;502 
a learned Tamil heretic overcame an ortliodox Buddhist 
theologian in coritroyer.sy and gained the favour of the king, who 
jilaced his son under Ins tuition. The Mnhuvai'nm represents the 
victor in the disjiutation as being a monk named Sangliamitra, 
' versed in the teachings concerning the cxorcksin of spirits and 
so forth’. Mr. K. G. Sesliar Aiyar interprets this statement as 
meaning really that the successful controversialist was a Hindu, 
and identifies him with the f.mious 6aiva saint Manikka(ov Main) 
\'a^agar.* 'J’lie Tamil lives of lliat personage affirm tliat the 

' Tlic statement at the top of ^ Tatuili(inAidiqmiry,\o\. \,noA, 
p. l.Sfi I Medlyeott) that the story of p. 5t. The writer does not cite the 
the mission of Theophilus refers to statement in the HabCtramia cor- 
.Socotra is a slip, contradicted on rectly. The Tamil legend is given 
pp. I!)G, 301, and with good reason. ibid., p. <)(>, and in Pope, Tintn'n'ii- 

ffum, p. xxxi. 
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siiiiiL actually converted the king of Ceylon towards the end of 
his career. That king may be identified with (iothakabhaya, 
and it is possible that the author of the Mahavaihia may have 
inisreprc.seiited the Saiva Hindu Manikka \'a&igar as Saiighaniitra, 
a Buddhist h ere tic. 

However little credit \se may lie disposed to give to the story 
about the conversion of the king of f'eyloii, or to the identifica- 
tion of that king with Ciothakabhaya of the Maharaiksa, I see no 
reason for hesitating to believe the Indian tradition that Ma- 
nikka Vasagar visited Malabar and reconverted two families of 
Christians to Hinduism. The descendants of those families, who 
arc still known as M anigramakars, are not admitted to full 
privileges as caste Hnulus. Some traditions jilacc the reconver- 
sion as having occurred about ,v.d, ‘270. If that date be at all 
nearly correct, the Malabar Church must be considerably older. 
So far as I can ajijireciate the value of the arguments from the 
history' of Tamil literature, there seems to be good independent 
reasons for believing that Manikka X'a^agar may have lived m the 
third century. Some authors even place him about the begin- 
ning of the scc<iiid century.' If he really lived so early, his rela- 
tion with the Church in Malabar would coiitirm the belief in it.s 
apostolic origin. 


' T. ronnauibaldiu Pillai. quot- 
ing various authorities, in Tainillaii 
Aniiqiuiry, vol. i. no. 1, pp. 7U !»; 
see also ibid., pp. and 

Mackenzie, p. ]3H. The notion 
that the tradition about the origin 
of the Manigr.iinakais has anything 


lodo with Maincheans is untenable. 
The late Dr. Pope, shortly before 
bis death, expressed his acceptance 
of the opinion that Manikka lived 
)ii>f Inter than the fourth century 
(7’(ini. An/., ut siipi'O, p, Si). 


Manikka 
Vasagar 
in Mala- 
bar. 
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THE KUSHAN OR INDO-SCYTHIAN DYNASTY 
FROM ABOUT a.d. 20 to a.d. 225 

The migrations of the nomad nations of the Central Asian 
steppes, briefly noticed in the last preceding chapter, pro- 
duced on the political fortunes of India effects so momentous 
that they deserve and demand fuller treatment. 

A tribe of Turk! nomads, known to Chinese authors as 
the Hiung-nu, succeeded in inflicting upon a neighbouring 
and rival horde of the same stock a decisive defeat before the 
middle of the second century u. c. The date of this ev'ent is 
stated as 165 b.c. by most scholars, while Dr. Franke gives 
the limiting dates as 174 and 160 n.c. The Yueh-chi were 
compelled to quit the lands which they occupied in the pro- 
\ince of Kan-suh in North-western China, and to migrate 
westwards in search of fresh pasture-grounds. The movdng 
horde mustered a foi'ce of bowmen, estimated to number from 
one hundred to two hundred thousand j and the whole mul- 
titude must have comprised, at least, from half a million to 
a million persons of all ages and both sexes.’ 

In the course of their westward migration in search of 
grazing-grounds adeejuate for the sustenance of their vast 
numbei’s of horses, cattle, and sheep, tlic Yueh-chi, moving 
along the route past Kucha (N. lat. 41° 38', E. long. 83° 25'), 
to the north of the desert of Taklamakun, the Gobi of old 
maps, came into conflict with a smaller horde, named Wu- 
sun, which occupied the basin of the Hi river and its southern 
tributaries, the Tdkes and Konges.’’ The Wu-sun, although 

' The Yueh-chi were not snub- The coins of Kanishka and Hu- 
nosed Mongols, but big men with vislika, as well as those of Kad- 
pink complexions and large noses, phises II, present recognizable 
resembling the Hiung-nu m manners portraits. See Plates of Coins, ante. 
and customs (Kingsraill, X 7?. A, “ Chavannes, Turcs Occidentawe, 
1882, p. 7, of reprint of luUre.mtrts p. 263. 
of China wi/h Eastern Turkestan). 
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numbering a force of onl}’ ten thousand bowmen, could not 
submit patiently to the devastation of their lands, and sought 
to defend them. But the superior numbers of the Yueh-chi 
assured the success of the invaders, who slew the W u-sun chief- 
tain, and then passed on westwards, beyond Lake Issyk-kul, 
the Lake Tsing of Hiuen Tsang, in search of more spacious 
pastures. A small section of the immigrants, diverging to the 
south, settled on the Tibetan border, and became known as 
the Little Yueh-chi; while the main body, which continued 
the westward marcli, was designated the Great Yueli-chi. 

The next foes encountered by the Y^ueh-chi were the defeat of 
Sakas, or Sc, who doubtless included more than one horde ; the J>akas. 
for, as Herodotus observes, the Persians were accustomed to 
use the term Sakai to denote all Scythian nomads. The 
Sakas, who dwelt to the west of the Wu-sun, and to the 
north of tlie Jaxartes (Syr Darya) also attempted to defend 
their lands ; but met n ith even worse success than tlie 
Wu-sun, being compelled to vacate their pasture-grounds in 
favour of the victorious Yueh-chi, who occupied them. The 
Sakas were forced to migrate in search of new quarters, and, 
ultimately, as stated in the last preceding chapter, made 
their way into India through the northern ptvsses.' 

For some fifteen or twenty years the Y^ueh-chi remained r. Ho a.r. 
undisturbed in tlieir usurped territory. But meantime their 
ancient enemies, tlie Hiung-mi, had protected the infant son Yuch-chi. 


'■ In the time of Darius, son of 
Hystaspes (500 ii. c.'), tlie Sakai, 
with the Caspii, formed the fifteenth 
satrapy ; and, m thearmy of Xerxes, 
tliey were associated with the 
IJactrians under the command of 
Hystaspes, the son of Darius and 
Atossa {J/erod. iii, 93 ; vii. Of). 
Now that the position of the Wu-sun 
has been determined, and the line 
of the Yueh-chi migration thus 
fixed, the approximate location of 
the Sakai must be as stated in the 
text. Strabo cle.arly states that the 
Sakai and allied tribes came from 
the neighbourhood of the Jaxartes. 
Canon Rawlinson’s opinion that 
they occupied the K^hgar and 
Yarkand territory in the days of 


Darius (Herod, transl., vol. li, 

V, 170) is no longer tenable. The 
Isaka migration is discussed fully 
in my jiaper, ‘ The Sakas in 
Northern India,’ 1>. J/. U., 1907, 
pp. 403-511 ; and by Dr. F. W. 
Thomas in his valuable article ‘ Sa- 
kastana' (J. H A. N, 190G, pp. 181- 
216, 460-4). He shows reasons for 
believing that Sakas had been set- 
tled in SistSn from very early times, 
and for holding tliat an irruption 
of Sakas into that country in tlie 
second century e. c. is improbable. 
In my second edition 1 had as- 
sumed the reality of such an irrup- 
tion, but now am disposed to agree 
with Dr. Thomas. 
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of the slain Wu-sun ehieftaidj who had groM ii to manhood 
under their care. This youth, witli Hiung-nii help, attacked 
the Yueh-chi, and avenged his father’s death by driving 
them from the lands which they had wrested from the 
Sakas. Being thus forced to resume their march, the 
Yueh-chi moved into the valley of the Oxus, and reduced 
to subjection its peaceful inhabitants, known to the Chinese 
as Ta-hia. The political domination of the Yueh-chi pro- 
bably was extended at once over Bactria, to the south of the 
Oxus, but the head-quarters of the horde continued for man)' 
years to be on the north side of the river, and the pastures 
on that side sufficed for the wants of the new-comers. 

In the course of time, which may be estimated at one or 
two generations, the Yueh-chi lost their nomad habits; 
and became a settled, territorial nation, in actual occupation 
of the Bactrian lands south of the river, as tvcll as of 
Sogdiana to the north, and were divided into five princi- 
palities. As a rough approximation to the truth, this 
political and social development, witli its accompanying 
growth of population, may be assumed to have been com- 
pleted about 10 H. r. 

For the next century nothing is known about Yueh-chi 
history; but more than a humlred years after the division 
of the nation into five territorial principalities, situated to tlie 
north of the Hindu Kush, the chief of the Kushfin section of 
the horde, who is conventionally known to European writers 
as Kadphises I, succeeded in imposing his authority on his 
colleagues, and establishing himself as sole monarch of the 
Yueh-chi nation. His accession as such may be dated 
approximately in the year .\.d. 15, which cannot be far 
wrong,^ 


’ Many books antedate the uni- 
fication of the Kuslian monarchy 
in consequence of a misunderstand- 
ing of a condensed version of the 
history given in Ma-twan-lin’s 
Chinese encyclopaedia of the 
thirteenth century. The publica- 
tion of translations of the original 
texts which the encyclopaedist 
abstracted has made the true 


meaning plain, although exact 
dates are not known. Even it 
it should hereafter be proved that 
the inscriptions of Kanishka and 
his successors are dated in a special 
era, the soundness of the chrono- 
logical scheme adopted in this 
chapter would not be seriously 
affected. The king called Kad- 
phises 1 in the text is the Kieil- 
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The pressure of population upon tlie means of subsistence, The Yueh- 
which had impelled the Yiieh-clu horde to undertake 
long and arduous march from the borders of China to the Kush. 
Hindu Kush, now drove it across that barrier, and stimulated 
Kadphises I to engage in the formidable task of subjugating 
the provinces to the south of the mountains. 

He made himself master of Ki-pin (> Kashmir, ^ Kafiristan) 
as well as of the Kabul territory,' and, in the course of a long phi<,es i. 
reign, consolidated his power in Bactria, and found time to 
attack the Parthians. His empire thus extended from the 
frontiers of Persia to tlie Indus, or perhaps to the Jihlam, 
and included Sogdiaua, now the Khanate of Bukhara, with 
probably all the territories comprised in the existing kingdom 
of Afghanistan. The complete subjugation of the hardy moun- 
taineers of *he Afghan highlands, who have withstood so 
many im aders with success, must have occupied many years. 


tsieu-k’io of the Chinese, and the 
Kozolakadaphcs.Kozoulokadphisrs, 
and Kujulakarakadphises of various 
coins. The exact meaning of these 
names or titles is unknown. Full 
references will be found in luy 

n er entitled • The Kushaii or 
o- Scythian Period of Indian 
History’ (J.li.A.S., IMOM, pp. 1- 
(iti. I have given up the theory 
advocated in that essay that the 
Kushaiis used the Laukika era. 
The name of tlie clan is spelled 
Kushana in the Kharoshthi script, 
which does not mark long vowels, 
but there is good Chinese and .Sas- 
sanian evidence that the second 
vowel was long, e. g. the, words 
rnUhti KmhOn on coins of Hormazd 
II (a.d. U02-9). See Drouui, ‘ Les 
Legendesdes Monnaies Sassanides,’ 
in Jinrw Arrhfolugique, 1898, pp. 
G2 foil. I therefore follow Cunning- 
ham and Drouin in using the form 
‘ Kushan ’ instead of the more 
fashionable ‘ Kushana ’. As regards 
dates, I have adopted the suggestion 
of Mr. R. D. Banerji. 

' The Chinese texts, as M. Sylvain 
Ldvi has proved conclusivly, dis- 
tinguish Ki-pin from Kao-fu, or 
Kabul. The signification of Ki-pin 
or Ka-pm has varied. In the 


seventh century, in the time of 
the Tang dynasty, it generally, 
although not invariably, meant 
Kapisa, or North-eastern Afghan- 
istan. Ill the time of the Han and 
Wei dynasties the term ordinarily 
meant Kashmir. The period re- 
lerred to in the text being that of 
the beginning (a. n. 23) of the later 
Han dynasty, Ki-pin perhaps should 
be interpreted us meaning Kaslirnir 
(Sylvain Ldvi, in ./. A., tome vii, 
ser. IX, p. 1(51 ; tome x, pp. j26-31 ; 
Chavaniies, Turcn Oroidentaujr, pp. 
62, 27(5, and Addenda, p. 307, at 
top; Voyoj/f lie Simif Ytiii, p. 51'). 
But the Kapi^a signification would 
suit better. See the learned observa- 
tions of Watters {On Y uan-chwang, 
i, 269), wlio points out that ‘m 
many Chinese treatises Ka-pin is 
a geographical term of vague and 
varying extension, and not the 
description of a particular country. 
It is applied in different works to 
Kapis, Nagar, Gandhara, UdySna, 
and Kashmir.’ SirM. A. Stein spells 
Ki-pin as Chi-pin. All Chinese 
names are spelt m a CTeat variety 
of ways by differentaiithors. Dates, 
also, are given with a certain 
amount of variation. 
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and cannot be assigned to any particular year, but a.d. 20 
may be taken as a mean date for the conquest of Kabul. 

The Yueh-chi advance necessarily involved the suppression 
of the Indo-Greek and Indo-Parthian chiefs of principalities 
to the west of the Indus ; and in the last preceding chapter 
proof has been given of the manner in which the coinage 
legibly records the outline of the story of the gradual super- 
session of Hermuios, the last Greek prince of Kabul, by tlie 
barbarian invaders. 

The final extinction of the Indo-Parthian power in the 
Panjab and the Indus valley probably was reserved for the 
reign of Kanishka. 

At the age of eighty Kadphises I closed his victorious reign, 
ajul was succeeded, in or about a. d. 4.5, by his son, who is 
most conveniently designated as Kadphises II.' This prince, 
no less ambitious and enterprising than his father, devoted 
himself to the further extension of the Yueh-chi dominion. 

There is reason to believe that he conquered the Pan jab 
and a considerable part of the Gangetic plain, probably as 
far as Benares. In the Indus valley Lower Sind would seem 
to have continued under the rule of Parthian cliiefs. The 
coiK(uered Indian provinces were administered by military 
viceroys, to whom should be attributed the large issues of 
coins known to numismatists as those of the Nameless King, 
which are extremely common all over Northern India from 
the Kabul Valley to Ghfuipur and Benares on the Ganges, 
as well as in Cutch (Kachchh) and Kathiawar.^ 

The embassy of Chang-kicn in 125-115 h.c. to the 
Yueh-chi, while they still resided in Sogdiana to the nortli 


* Ven-kao-ching of the Chinese; 
Wima (Ooemoj Kadphises, ic., of 
the coins. 

’ No inscription.s of Kadphises II 
being known, the evidence for the 
extent of his Indian dominions 
rests chiefly on the distribution of 
his coins. When the Peripht* 
was written, about a.d. 80, Par- 
thian chiefs still ruled the Indus 
delta. The proof that the Name- 
less King, 2 iut))p itf-fai, was con- 
temporary with Kadphises II is 


given in detail by Cunningham 
(jVum. Chrmt., 18W, p. 71). His 
coins, mostly copjjer or bronze, 
include a few in base silver. Both 
Kadphises II and the Nameless 
King use the title sOlcr-mugiis ; but 
while the former calls' himself 
(lantmu fmgilefm, ‘ king of kings,’ 
the latter describes himself as Aari- 
leut bttmlmon, ‘reigning king.' 
The participle prob^ly indicates 
subordinate rank. Sec ualal. Coina 
in J. M., vol. I. 
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of the Oxus, had brought the western barbarians into touch 
with the Middle Kingdom, and for a century and a quarter 
the emperors of China kept up intercourse with the Scythian 
powers. In the year a. d. 8 official relations ceased, and when 
the first Han dynasty came to an end in a. n. 23, Chinese 
influence in the western countries had been reduced to nothing. 

Fifty years later Chinese ambition reasserted itself, and for 
a period of thirty years, from a.d. 73 to 102, General Pan-chao a.d. 
led an army from victory to victory, nearly as far as the 
confines of the Roman empire,^ and thus effected the greatest 
westward extension ever attained by the power of China. 

The king of Khotan, who had first made his submission in 
A.D. 73, was follovved !)y several other princes, including the 
king of Kashgar, and the route to the west along the 
southern edge of the desert was thus opened to the arms 
and commerce of Cliina. The reduction of Kucha and 
Kara-shahr in a. d. 94 similarly threw open the northern road. 

The steady advance of the victorious Chinese evidently e. a. i>. no. 
alarmed the Kushan king, presumably Kanishka the sue- 
cessor of Kadphises II, who regarded himself as the ecjual of 
the emperor, and had no intention of accepting the position of 
a vassal. Accordingly, in a. d. 90, he boldly asserted his equal- 
ity by demanding a Chinese princess in marriage. General 
Pan-chao, who considered the proposal an affront to his 
master, arrested the envoy and sent him home. Kanishka, 
unable to brook this treatment, equipped a formidable force of 
70,000 cavalry under the command of his viceroy Si, which 
was dispatched across the Tsung-ling range, or Taghdumbash 
Pamir, to attack the Chinese. The army of Si probably ad- 
vanced by the 'rashkurghan Pass, some fourteen thousand feet 
high,^ and was so shattered by its sufferings during the pas- 


' Prof. Douglas says that ‘an 
array under General Pan-c’hao 
marched to Khoten, and even ear- 
ned thcircountry’sfi^tothe shores 
of the Caspian Sea ’ ( China, in Story 
of Nations Senes, p. 1 8;. M. Sylvain 
Ldvi, referring to Madia, Htstoirt' 
g&nirah de la Chine, says — ‘jus- 
qu’aux confins du luonde gteco- 


romaiii ’ (iVote mr Us Indo-Scythes, 

p. 50). 

® For an account of Tashkurghan 
in the Sarikol tract of the moun- 
tains, see Stein, Preliminary Report 
of Exploration in Chinese Turkestan, 
pp. 11-13; Sand-buried Ruins of 
Khotan, ch. v ; Ancient Khotan, 
p. 54, note 17. 
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Silge of till' inouutains, that when it emerged into the plain 
below, either that of Kashgar or Yarkand, it fell an easy prey 
to Pan-chao, and was totally defeated, Kanishka was com- 
pelled to pay tribute to China, and the Chinese annals record 
the arrival of several missions bearing tribute at this period.* 

In thus mentioning the operations presumably attributable 
to Kanisbka, I have interrupted the story of Kadphises II, who 
proceeded apparently to complete the conquest of Upper 
India began by his predecessor. 

The Yuch-chi conquests opened up the overland path of 
commerce between the Roman empire and India. Kadphises I, 
who struck coins in bronze or copper only, imitated, after his 
conquest of Kabul, the coinage either of Augustus in his 
latter years, or the similar coinage of Tiberius (a. n. 14 to 38). 
When the Roman gold of the early emperors began to pour 
into India in payment for the silks, s|>ice8, gems, and dyestuffs 
of the East, Kadphises II ],>erceived the advantage of a gold 
currency, and struck an abundant issue of orientalized anrei, 
agreeing in weight with their prototypes, and not much inferior 
in purity. In Southern India, which, during the same period, 
maintained an active maritime trade with the Roman empire, 
the lociil kings did not attempt to copy the imperial aurei ; 
which were themsch es imjwrted in large quantities, and used 
for currency purposes, just as English sov'ereigns now are in 
many parts <»f the world.- 


* ‘la the tune of tlic Emperor 
Hwa [^Hiao-houo-ti. or Ho-ti] 
(89-105) they [the Indians] often 
sent messengers to China and pre- 
sented something, as if it were tneir 
tribute. But afterwards those of 
the western regions rebelled (against 
the emperor of China), and inter- 
rupted their communication, until 
the second year of the period Yen- 
hsi (159) in the reign of the Empe- 
ror Kwan [= Hwan-ti] (147-67)’ 
(Annals of Later Ifan Itynasty, as 
translated by Prof. Legge in India, 
What ran H Teach us ", p. 277). 

“ For weights and assays of 
Kushan coins, see Cunningham 
(Coins Med. India, p. 16). The 
opinions expressed by Von Sallet 


(Narhfiilyrr Alexanders, pp. 56, 81) 
that tile close resemblance between 
the heads of Kadphises I and 
Augustus is due to fortuitous coin- 
cidence, and that there is no reason 
to connect the weight of the KushSn 
<-oms with that of the imperial 
aurei, can only be regarded as 
strange aberrations of that distin- 
guished numismatist. The one 
silver coin of Kadphises II which 
IS known weighs 561 grains, and 
thus agrees in weight, as Cunning- 
ham observed, with a Roman silver 
denarius. For an account of large 
finds of Roman coins in India, see 
Thurston, Coin Calal. No. i of 
Madras Museum ; and, more fully, 
Sewell, ‘Roman Coins found in 
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The victorious reign of Kadphises II undoubtedly was Duration 
prolonged, and may be supposed to have covered a space of xVdp^ises 
about thirty-three years, from a. i). 55 to 78.’ II. 


Kadphises II was succeeded by Kanishka, who alone among e. d. 78. 
the Kushan kings has left a name cherished by tradition, and 
famous far beyond the limits of India. His name, it is true, 
is unknown in Europe, save to a few students of unfamiliar 
lore, although it lives in the legends of Tibet, China, and 
Mongolia, and is scarcely less significant to the Buddhists of 
those lands than that of Asoka himself. Notwithstanding the 
widespread fame of Kanishka, liis authentic history is scanty, 
and his chronological position strangely open to dovibt. 
Unluckily no piiss.ige in the works of the accurate Chinese 
historians has yet been discovered which synchronizes him 
with any dedmte name or event in the well-ascertained history 
of the Middle Kingdom. The Chinese books which mention 


India,’ Jl, N., 190 1, p. .791, 
The testimony of Pjiny Xu/. 

xii, IH' to the dram of Roman gold 
in exchange for tndi.in, Arabian, 
and Chinese luxuries is well 
known ‘ Miniraaque oomputa- 
tione mihes centena milia sester- 
tifiiu annis omnibus India ct .Seres 
peninsulaque ilia impeno nostro 
adnnunt. Tanto nobis delicwe et 
ferainae constant. Quota tniiii 
portio ex illis ad deos quacso lam 
iiti ad inferos pertinet ’ 

* No oefimte proof of the length 
of this reign can be given, but the 
extent of the eonquests made by 
Kadphises II and the large volume 
of his eoiiiage are certain indica- 
tions that his reign was protracted. 
Cunnmgham assigned it a duration 
of forty years My presentation of 
the history of Kanishka is largely 
based on the original and valuable 
essay by Mr. R, D. Baneni of the 
Indian Museum, entitled ‘The 
Scythian Period of Indian Hi.story ’ 
(Ind. Ant., 1908, pp. 25-7.5). His 
explanation of the overlapping of 
the dates of Kanishka, Vfisishka, 
and Huvishka is satisfactory to my 
judgement, and 1 am convinced 
that the Kanishka of the year tl 
mentioned in the Ara inscription 
IS the .same person as the Kanishka 


of tile ye.vrs 3 and 1 1 mentioned 
III iicseriptions previously known. 
Prof. Luders’s view that the 
Kanishka of the Ara record may 
have been the grandson of the 
Kanishka of the years 3 and Jl 
seems to me to be ill-founded 
{Sltzunffslier. d. Kim. preuss. Akad. 
d. tiTwen^irr/i., 1912, p. 827). I flunk 
that Prof. I/iiders is right in reading 
Kamarimti 'Caesar', as a title of 
Kanishka in the Ara inscription, 
but the reading is not sufficiently 
clear to _iustify stress being laid 
upon it. The name of Kanishka 
IS .sometimes spelled Kanishka. 
While I do not affirm as a fact that 
the tiaka era oi a. d. 78 was 
established by Kanishka, or that 
it coincides with the date of his 
ax-cession, I now think it highly 
probable that the 8aka era marks 
either the accession or the corona- 
tion of Kanishka. The relegation 
of that monarch to ,58 b. c., so 
strenuously advocated by Dr. Fleet, 
is wholly out of the question in 
my judgement. See discussion in 
K. A. K, 1913. I have no doubt 
that the Kadphises kings preceded 
Kanishka, and am pleased to find 
that the new evidence from Taxila 
confirms my opinion. 
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him are all, so far as is yet known, merely Buddhist works of 
edification, and not well adapted to serve as mines of historic 
fact. They are, in truth, as are the books of Tibet and 
Mongolia, translations or echoes of Indian tradition, and no 
student needs to be told how baffling are its vagaries. 
Kanishka and his proximate successors certainly are mentioned 
in an exceptionally large number of inscriptions, of which 
considerably more than a score are dated; and it might be 
expected that this ample store of epigraphic material woidd 
set at rest all doubts, and establish beyond dispute the essential 
outlines of the Kushan chronology. But, unfortunately, the 
dates are recorded in such a fashion as to be open to various 
interpretations, and eminent scholars are still to be found who 
place the accession of Kanishka in 58 b.c.’ 

Hi.s date. I have no doubt whatever that the numismatic evidence 
alone — a class of evidence unduly depreciated by some 
historical students — proves conclusively that Kanishka lived 
at a time considerably later tlmn the Christiati era, subsequent 
to both Kadphises I and Kadphises II, and was exposed to 
the influence of the Uoman empire. Many other lines of 
evidence, of great force when brouglit together, lead to the 
conclusion that Kanishka came to the throne late in the 
first century of the Christian era, and most probably in a. d. 78, 
directly succeeding Kadphises II. 

Kanishka unquestionably belonged to the Kushan section 
of the Yueh-chi nation, us did the Kadjjhises kings, and there 
does not seem to be sufficient reason for believing that he was 

’ Dr. Fleet maintains the 58 ». c. Survey, ha-s been convinced by 
date, and the Messrs. Bhandarkar the direct evidence of the stratin- 
have advocated the late date. a. d. cation of the remains of Taxila that 
278. But their theory is clearly Kanishka reigned in the second 
indefensible. The substantial con- rather than the first century of the 
troversy is between the scholars Christian era, and that it is quite 
who place the accession of Kanishka impossible to accept Dr. Fleet’s 
in 58 II. c. and those who date it in date for his accession. A nearly 

or about a. d. 78. It is possible complete list of the dated inscrip- 

that the Kushan kings may have tions will be found in the author s 

used a special era, distinct from paper on the KushSn period, cited 

the Saka, but it is unlikely. If antu, p. 251. For records of the 

such an era was used, it peran third year of Kanishka at SarnSth 

after, not before, a. n. 78. Ur. near Benares, see Ep. Ind., viii, 

Marshall, C.I.E., the Director- 173. Other additions also have 

General of the Archaeological been made to the list. 
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unconnected with them, although we know now that Kanishka 
was not the son of Kadphiaes II, his father’s name being 
Vajheshka, or Vajheshpa, according to the best reading of the 
inscription which gives it. The coins of both Kadphises II and 
Kanishka, found together in many places, frequently display 
in the field the same four-pronged symbol, and agree accurately 
in weight and fineness, besides exhibiting a close relationship 
in the obverse devices.^ The inevitable inference is that the 
two kings were very near in time to one another — in fact, 
that one immediately followed the other. Now Kadphises II 
(Yen-kao-ching) was beyond doubt not only tho successor 
but the son of Kadphises I (Kieu-tsieu-k’io), who died at the 
age of eighty after a long reign, and consequently Kanishka, 
if closely associated with Kadphises II, must have been his 
successor. If, as some scholars hold, the group of kings 
comprising Kanishka, Vasishka, Huvishka, and Vasudeva 
preceded Kadphises I, the coins of the two princes last named 
should be found together, as they are not, and those of 
Kadphises II and Kanishka should not be associated, as they 
are. We must accept the Chinese evidence that Kadphises II 
(Yen-kao-ching) ‘conquered T’icn-chu (India), and then set 
up generals, who governed in the name of the Yueh-chi’. 
Nobody can dispute the fact that Ka.nishka, Vasishka, and 
Huvishka were U'cll establishe<i in power at Mathura on the 
Jumna as well as in Kashmir and in the intermediate Panjab. 
It is not apparent how thej could have attained that position 
prior to the ‘conquest of India’ by Kadphises II, as attested 
by the Chinese historian. Without further pursuing in detail 
a tedious archaeological argument, it will suffice to say here 
that ample, and it may now be said conclusive, reason can be 
shown for holding that the great majority of Indianists are 

' Examples of the .association of and Huvishka i^Thomns, Prinsep’s 
the coins of Kadphises II and Essay»,\,'i3,l note); (3) Masson’s 
Kanishka are: tl) in Gopalpur collections from Beghram, 9.> miles 
Gorahkpur District; coins of from Kabul libid , pp. 344-51). 
Kadphises II, Kanishka, Huvishka, See also Arinrta Anfiqua. The 
and a much earlier prince, Ayii numerous coins found by Dr. 
Mitra (Proc. A. S. B., 189C, p. 100) ; Marshall at 'I'axila clearly establish 
(9) Benares hoard of 163 pieces, the order of the dynasties as stated 
namely 12 of Kadphises II, and in the text, 
the rest (4 not read) of Kanishka 
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right in placing the Kanishka group directly after that of the 
Kadphises kings. Our knowledge is so limited that difficulties 
remain, whatever theory be adopted, but the ordinary arrange- 
ment of the royal names appears to be strictly in accordance 
with the history of other nations, and with the phenomena of 
artistic, literary, and religious development.^ 

Kanishka, then, may be assumed to have succeeded 
K.idphises 11, to whom presumably he was related, in or about 
A. n. 78. Tradition and the monuments and inscriptions of 
his time prove that his sway extended all over North-Western 
India, probably as far south as the Vindhyas, as well as over 


the remote regions beyond the 

> Dr. Fleet (J. It. A. S., 190.% 
190,5, I90G, 1913, various papers), 
as well as Dr. O. Franke.of Berlin 
{Beitruge aiu rhineshch/n Quellett 
zur Kr‘nit(niis der Turkvdhrr und 
SI glhen Amtralairiiinii, Berlin, I901.;, 
and Mr. James Kennedy, are of 
opinion tliat Kanishka, Vasishka. 
Huvishka, and Vasudeva preceded 
the Kadphises kings, and that the 
Vikramaeraof 58 ii r. either marks 
the accession of Kanislika or coin- 
cides with that event. I liavi- care- 
fully studied the publications of the 
scholars named, and regret that I 
must continue to differ from them, 
and to hold that the Kadphises 
kings preceded Kanishka, who 
came to the throne about a.i>. 78. 
Dr. Fleet {J. It. A. S., 1907, p. 1018; 
makes it clear that he attaches 
much weight to a tradition that 
Kanishka lived +00 years after 
the death of Buddha, and to Dr. 
Franke's opinion. He further 
argues that his theory supplies 
a regular series of cpigr.aphic 
dates, and that the absence of the 
Roman JJ from the com legends of 
Huvishka indicates an early date 
for that king. The last two argu- 
ments cannot be discussed here, 
but I may note that another tradi- 
tion places Kanishka 7(K1 years after 
Buddha {Ind. Ant., xxxii, 1903, p. 

One such tradition is as good 
a.s another, and none is of value. 
Various traditions place Kanishka 
l.)(l, 300, or 500 years after the 
Nirvana. Dr. Fraiike lays stress 


Pamir passes. 

on the fact that Chinese historians, 
as di.stinguished from Buddhist 
writers, never mention Kanishka. 
But he himself sufficiently answers 
this argument by the remark that 
‘ with the year IS 1- a. d. the source 
was dried up from which the 
chronicler could draw informa- 
tion concerning the peoples of 
Turkestan’ (p. 71 ; sec also p. 80), 
The other argument on which he 
relies is based on the well-known 
story telling how, in s? n. c., a Yueh- 
chi king communicated certain 
Buddhist books to a Chinese 
official. The inference drawn is 
that the king in question must have 
been Kanishka. 1 admit the 
premise, that is to say, the fact 
that in the year 2 a. c. the king of 
Y ueh-chi knew and cared some- 
thing about Buddhism ; but I deny 
the conclusion drawn by Dr. Franke 
and M. Sylvain Lfivi. There is no 
difficulty in devising better explana- 
tions of the admitted fact. Dr. 
Franke fp. 96; greatly underrates 
the power and influence of 
Kanishka. This misunderstanding 
appears to be due to the learned 
author’s avowed indifference to 
Indian archaeological evidence 
(p. KMM. It seems to me that no 
hnstorical problem can be solved 
satisfactorily without a careful 
review of the evidence of all kinds, 
and that reasoning which shrinks 
from grappling with certain classes 
of facts cannot claim to be decisive. 
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Hiuen Tsang, who recorded the history or tradition which 
he learned in Kapisa, expressly states that ^when Kanishka 
reigned in Gandhera his power reached the neighbouring 
states, and his influence extended to distant regions’. He 
kept order, wc are told, over a wide territory reaching to the 
east of the Tsung-ling mountains, that is to say, ‘the 
meridional range or ranges which buttress the Pamir region 
on the cast and divide it from the Taiiin Basin.’ ^ In India 
his coins are found constantly .associated with those of 
Kadpliises II from Kabul to Ghazipur on the Ganges, while 
their vast number and variety indicate a reign of con- 
siderable length. His dominions included Upper Sind,^ and 
his high reputation as a con([ueror suggests the probability 
that he extended his power to tlic moutJis of the Indus, and 
swept away, if they still existed, the petty Parthian princes 
who still ruled that region in the first century after Christ, 
but are heard of no more afterwards. 

The Indian embassy which offered its congratulations to Relations 
Trajan at some date after his return to Rome in a.d. 99 maj’ 
have been dispatched by Kanislika to aimoimce his conejuests.^ 

Tlie temporary annexation of Mesopotamia between tlie 
Euphrates and Tigris m a.d. 116 by Trajan brought the 
Roman frontier within 600 miles of the western limits of 
the Yueh-chi empire. Although the province to the east of 
the Euphrates was given up by Hadrian in the year after its 
annexation, there can be no doubt that at tliis period the 
rulers of Northern and Western India were well acquainted 
with the fame and power of the great empire in the west.* 

' .Stein, jincien/ Jihotav, p. 37. “ ‘And to Trajan after he had 

* Inscription at Sue Vihiii, near arrived in Rome there came a great 

Bahiiwalpur, ed. Hoernlc, v/n/. many embassies from barbarian 

X, 331, dated in the year 11 m Uie courts, and especially from the 

reign of mahftrOjn 'iilJittirOia deva- Indians . . . He (^Trajan i having 

putrii Kiminhkd, on the 2Hth day of reached the ocean (at the mouth of 

the month Daisios of the Mace- the Tigris) saw a ve.ssel setting 

donian calendar. That calendar sail for India ’ (Dion Cassius, 

might be used in connexion with Hut. lirmi., ix, 5S ; Ixvil, 38 ; in 

any era, as it was used with the McCriiidle, Ana. hulut (11101), p. 

Pontic era of 397 b. c. by Pontic 313). 

cities \Num. Chruu., 19(15, p. 118). * The provinces abandoned by 

Similarly, Jahangir used the names Hadrian were Armenia, Mesopo- 
of the Persian solar months with tamia, and Assyria (Merivale, Hist. 
the Hijri lunar year. of the liomaru, cli. bevi). 

S 2 
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Kanishka may be credited with having completed the 
subjugation and annexation of the secluded vale of Kashmir. 
He certjiinly showed a marked preference for that delightful 
country, M'here he erected numerous monuments, and founded 
a town, which, although now reduced to a petty village, still 
bears his honoured name.' 

Tradition affirms that he penetrated far into the interior of 
India, and attacked the king residing at the ancient imperial 
city of Piltaliputra. It is said that he carried off from that 
city a Buddhist saint named Asvaghosha. Comparison of the 
different versions of this story gives reasons for accepting as 
true at least the hare fact that Kanishka and Asvaghosha were 
contemporaries - If the chronology adopted in this edition 


' Stem, KO )(!(., transl. bk. i, ](>8- 
7-2. Kanishkapur.a is now repre- 
sented by tlie village of KSnisjwr, 
2H' E. long., 3-t" U' N. tat , 
situated between the Vitasta Bihat, 
river and the high road leading 
from Varaharnula ' Baramulai to 
Srinagar. The text of the Kaslimir 
chronicle is a.s follows- ‘Thc-n 
there were in this land three 
kings, called Huslika, Jushka. and 
Kanishka, who built three towns 
named after them. That wise king 
.lushka, who built Jushkapura with 
its Vihara, was also Uie founder oi 
Jayasvamipura. Tliese kings, wlio 
were given to acts of piety, Ihoiigli 
descended from the Tiiriislika race, 
built at Suslikaletra and other 
places rtuilliaf, rhatlycm, and similar 
[structures]’ .Stem, transl. liiijti- 
tur., Bk. 1, vv. I()H-71 Kalhaiia 
adds that during the rule of tho.se 
powerful princes Kashmir to a large 
extent was in the possession of the 
Buddhists. He dates them I.iO 
years after the Nirvana, which is, 
of course, absurd. Jushka suggests 
an alternative form of the name to 
be J uvishka. His reality is attested 
by the continued existence of his 
town, now the large village of 
Zukur, to the north of Srinagar. 
There is no suflBeient reason to 
identify him with Vasudeva. He 
may have been merely a 'Viceroy 
[n Kashmir. Coins of Kanishka 
and Huvishka are abundant in that 


country. The word Tunishkn was 
often applied to Muhammadans, and 
meant, 1 think, simply • foreigner 
from beyond the passes'. The 
term must not be interpreted as 
implying a belief that Kanishka, &c , 
belonged to tlie Turks, or any other 
distinct nomad people. 

* Chinese translation, made in 
A. I) +72, of a lost Sanskrit work 
<-alled the Sri J >liarmamtnka-iiam- 
I '-i, III LOvi, JS'otes 

nui ln> I iidit-Siylhea, p. 36. Accord- 
ing to a Tibetan tradition, Ka- 
nishka dispatched a friendly invita- 
tion to Asvaghosha, who, being 
unable to a<-eept it on account of 
age and infirmities, sent his disciple 
Jhuiia Yasa in his .stead (transl. of 
Siimpdlii Ch'oiiunfi in J. Buddhuil 
Tert Soc., part iii, p. 13). A 
variant version IS given in Schiefner's 
Tdraniith, eh xii ; and another by 
Watter.s ‘ li, 10+ who says that the 
saint was given to Ka-ni-ta (Ka- 
nishka', king of the Yue-ti, ns part 
of a war indemnity. The form 
KnniUl, with aspirated /, used by 
the Chinese author, is explained by 
the tradition of the local Brahmans 
of Kaiiishkapura (Kanispor , who 
ascribe the foundation of the place 
to Kanishtha rSja (Stem, transl. 
lidjat., Bk. I, v. 168, note). This 
kiiig, Kanit'a, treated the bhikshu 
with much kindness and esteem, 
and Aivaghosha continued his 
labours in Ins new place of abode 
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be correct, the sway of the Indo-Scythian or Kushan dynasty 
was extended during the reign of Kanishka over Western 
India, through the agency of NahapSna, the Kshaharata 
satrap of Maharashtra, and of Chashtana, the satrap of 
Ujjain, who probably was a Saka. Both of those princes, 
as their official title indicates, must have been subordinate to 
a paramount power, which cannot have been other than the 
government of Kanishka. 

Kanishka’s ca23ital was Purushapura, the modern Pesha- His 
war, the city which then guarded, as it now does, the main 
road from the Afghan hills to the Indian plains. There, 
in his latter days, when he had become a fervent Buddhist, 
he erected a great relic tower, which seems to have deserved 
to rank among the wonders of the world. The super- 
structure of carved wood rose in thirteen stories to a 
height (;f at least 400 feet, surmounted by a mighty iron 
pinnacle. When Song-yun, a Chinese pilgrim, visited the 
spot at the beginning of the sixth century', this structure 
had been thrice destroyed by fire, and as often rebuilt by 
pious kings. monastery of cxeejitional magnificence 
which stood by its side,^ %vas still flourishing as a jdace of 

ill Kashmir. Mr. Watters adds tliat niith 'Schicfncr, eh. xui. p. (>2) men- 
•thib ffreat Jiuddhist, who ap- tioiis the ncighbounnir town of 
parently lived hi tlie second century PiishknlavatT as ii royal residence 
of our era, was a poet, musician, of Kumshka’s son. The fulle.st 
scholar, religious controversialist, dc.senptioii of the great relic tower 
and zealous Buddhist monk, ortho- is that by Boiig-yun (Beal, lierurcU, 
dox in creed, and a strict observer vol i, p. cm, and in M. Chavannes’s 
of discipline’. A.svaghosha was revised version, H.anoi, l‘)03). It is 
a piipdof Par6va, whotookajcaduig nieiitioiied by Fa-hien (ch. xii) and 
part in Kainshka’s Council (Wat- Hiuen T.sang (,Bk. ii, Beal, i, !W; 
ters, i. HW); M. Foueher also holds W.ittcrs, i, 5oi). Even so late as 
independently, from ‘ le tthnoignage a.d. 1030 Albeiuni alludes to the 
des bas-relicfs ’, that Asvaghosha JCanik-rhaifyo (Sachau, transl. n, 
lived in the second century after 11). The monastery is described 

Christ (L'Art grecD-honddhique, by Hiuen Tsang (Beal, i, 103). The 

1 , 623). If Ihosc opinions be well identification of the site is due to 

rounded, and if Asvaghosha was to M. Foueher (op. eit., pp. 9-13, with 

some extent contemporary with view and plan). The site indicated 
Kanishka, that monarch cannot by M. Foueher has been excavated 
have come lo the throne in ,‘58 B c. by the Arehaeologic.al Department 

’ For the lopograjiliy of Gan- with remarkable success, the most 
dhara, the region around Peshawar, notable discovery being that of 
the only trustworthy authority is the iiowcelebrated relic casket bear- 
M. Foucher’s admirable treatise, ing an image and inscription of 

mr la qeographie anrimne Kanishka, whose Superintending 

du Oatidhdra \Hanoi, 1902). Tara- Engineer had the Greek name of 
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Buddhist education as late as the ninth century when it was 
visited by Viradeva, an eminent Buddhist scholar, who 
subsequently was appointed abbot of Nalanda in the reign 
of king Devapala of Magadha {c. a. d. 844-92).^ 

The final demolition of this celebrated establishment un- 
doubtedly must have been due to the Muhammadan invasions 
of Mahmud of Glia/ni and his successors. Muslim zeal 
against idolatry u’as always {‘xcited to acts of destruction by 
the spectacle of tlic innumerable images with which Buddhist 
holy places were crowded. 

Parthian The ambition of Kanishka, as already observed, was not 
confined by the limits of India. He is alleged to have 
engaged in successful war with the Parthians, having been 
attacked by the king of that nation, who is described by 
the tradition as ‘very stupid and with a violent temper 
The prince referred to may he either Chosroes (Khusn'i), 
or one of the rival kings who disputed the possession of the 
Parthian throne between a.d. 108 and 130.'^ 

Conquest The most striking militar)' exploit of Kanishka was his 
ffar^^ Ya'r- conquest of Kashgar, Yarkand, and Khotan, extensive pro- 
kand, and viuces of Chinese Turkestan lying to the north of Tibet and 
the cast of the Pamirs, and at thiit f iine, as now, dependencies 
of China,'* When lie liad attempted the same tirduous 
adventure in a. d. 90, he had failed ignominioiisly, as already 
related, and had been compelled to pay tribute 1o China; 
Init, at a later date, after the death of Pan-cliao, and when 
he felt iiimself secure in the peaceful possession of India and 
Kashmir, lie «'as better prepared to surmount the appalling 
(lifliculties of conveying an effective army across tlie passes 
of the Tiighdumhash Pamir, which no modern ruler of India 
would dare to face. Kanishka succeeded in his socond 
expedition ; and not only freed himself from the obligation 


Apesikios {.T. ]{. A.S, 1.W8. p. 1 109; 
Ann. lieji.Arrh. .S',, Indm, 1908-9, 
P)i. 38-60 ; Jhsf. (if Fine Art in 
India and Ce^ion, pp. Jl.'lb-H, pi. 
Ixxv . 

' Ghosriiwa inseriplion, ed. and 
transl. by Kiclhorn, Ind. Ant-., xvii 
(1888), pp. 307-12. 


^ la^vi, op. fit., p. 40. 

’ G. Ilawliiison, I’nrfhia (18W, 
p. 316. 

* Yarkand represents tlie modi rn 
pronunciation. Yarkand often oc- 
curs in Muhammadan texts (Stein, 
Anr, Khotan, p. 87). 
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of paying tribute to China, but exacted the surrender of 
hostages from a state tributary to the Chinese empire. 

The assertion made by one authority that the hostages 
included a son of the emperor of the Han dynasty does 
not appear to be worthy of belief. The territory of the 
ruler to whose family the hostages belonged seenis to have 
been not very distant from Kashgar. 

The hostages were treated, as beseemed their princely The 
rank, with the utmost consideration, and were assigned suit- 
able residences at different Buddliist monasteries for each of 
the three seasons — the hot, tlie cold, and the rains. During 
the time of the summer heats, when the burning plains are 
not pleasant to live in, they enjoyed the cool breezes at 
a Hinayanist monastery named Sha-lo-ka, perhaps meaning 
‘ the Kashgar monastery situated in the hills of Kapisa, the 
modern Kiifiristrm, beyond Kabul, which was erected spe- 
cially for their accommodation. During the spring and 
autumn, including the rainy season, they resided in Gandhilra, 
no doubt at the capital ; while they S 2 )ent the cold weather 
at an unidentified place in the Eastern Panjilb, to which the 
name of Cblnabhukti, or ‘ the Chinese allotment ’, was given 
in consetiueuce. They were reputed to have introduced the 
pear and peach, previo\i8ly unknown in tliat part of India, 
during their residence at Chinabhukti. One of their number, 
before returning home, deiwsitcd a rich store of gold and 
jewels for the endowment of the K.apisa establishment, and 
they all continued to recognize the generosity with which 
they had been treated by remitting offerings for the benefit 
of the brethren. The grateful inoidvs adorned tlieir nails 
with paintings representing their guests, who are said to have 
been somewhat like Chinamen in api)eavanee iind dress. 

When Hiuen Tsang resided at the Kapisa monastery, during 
the rainy season of A.n. 630, he found that his hosts still 
cherished the memory of their benefactors, and celebrated 
services in their honour. He also stayed for fourteen months 
in A. D. 633-4 at the hostages’ monastery in Chinabhukti. 

The biographer of Hiuen Tsang tells a curious story about Story of 
the treasure deposited by the hostage as an endowment for treasure. 
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the Shii-lo-ka shrine at Kapisa; which was known to be 
buried under the feet of the image of Vaisravana, otherwise 
known as Kuvera, or Jambhala, the Great Spirit King, at 
the south side of the eastern gate of tlie hall of Buddha. An 
impious Raja who had tried to appropriate the hoard was 
frightened away by portents which seemed to indicate the 
displeasure of its guardian spirit, and when the monks 
endeavoured to make use of it for the purpose of repairing 
the shrine, in accordance with the donor’s intention, they, 
too, were terrified by situilar manifestations. 

While Hiuen Tsang was lodging at the shrine, the monks 
besought him to use his influence with the spirit to obtain 
permission to expend the treasure on urgently needed repairs 
of the steeple. The pilgrim complied, burned incense, and 
duly assured the guardian spirit that no waste or misappro- 
priation would be permitted. The workmen who were set to 
dig up the spot then suffered no molestation, and at a depth 
of 7 or 8 feet found a great copper vessel containing several 
hundredweight of gold and a quantity of pearls. The 
balance of the treasure left after the repairs to the steeple 
has doul)tlcss been appropriated long since by excavators 
less scrupulous than the pious Ma.ster of the Law.^ 

* The grounds of the statements The lio.sUges' monastery at Ka- 
iii the text are stated at length in jn&a was Hinayanist, and therefore 

App. L ol the second edition, winch presumably connected with Hina- 

iieed not be reprinted. It will yainst Kashgar rather than with 

suffice to note here a few points. IWahayaiiist Yarkand. It is pos- 

The territory from which the host- sible that llic introduction ot the 

ages came was the Chinese depen- Hliiayuna into Kashgar may date 

deucy wateredbytlieSllaorY^arkaiid from Asoka's time, 

river and tlic so-called Chakslifi, The treasure, according to Beal’s 
lhat IS to say, the Oxus. The name version, consisted of ‘several hun- 
Chakshu seems to have been ob- dred cattins of gold, and several 
tallied Iroin the astronomer Bha- scores |«( il. of of pearls 

skara Aeharya (Colebrooke, Sirl- The caCty is a Chinese weight, said 

(Ihdnta Sirornani, &e., and Wilson, to be equal to about 1] lb. avoir- 

iSiiiijitrit iJicC, s. V. jUsra, quoted 111 dupois. The references for the 

KUiot, Jlwt. df India, I, .W). But hostages' story are : — 

Prof. Pathak has shown (/mf. Hiucn Tsang (Y'uan Chwaiigi, 

lyiiJ, p. 26(1) that the Saiiskritiianie Jxecm'ih, in Watters, I, 12f, and 

for the Oxus should be Vakshu. Beal I, S7, for Kapi^a; ibid., in 

I conelude therefore, that *Chak- Walters, 1, 292, and Beal, I, 173 

stiu’ is a clerical error for * Vakshu’, for Chlnabhukti ; and i«y«, p. S-t, 

due to the confusion of the charae- for KapUa. The story has been 

ters oft and r, which might easily discussed by O. Franke, lieitroge 

occur in mediaeval script. . . . zar KenrUnie der Turkvolker, 
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The stories told about Kanishka’s conversion and his Echoes of 
subsequent zeal for Buddhism have so much resemblance to legends, 
the Asoka legends that it is difficult to decide how far they 
are traditions of actual fact, and how far merely echoes of 
an older tradition. The Yueh-chi monarch did not record 
passages from his autobiography as Asoka did, and when we 
arc informed in the pages of a pious tract that his con- 
version was due to remorse for the blood shed during his 
M’ars, it was impossible to check the statement.^ Probably it 
is merely an echo of the story t)f Asoka, as told by himself. 

Just as the writers of edifying books sought to enhance The cou- 
the glory of Asoka’s conversion to the creed of the mild Kanlshka. 
Sakya sage by blood-curdling tales of the king’s fiendish 
cruelty during the days of his unbelief, so Kanishka was 
alleged to have had no faith either in right or wrong, and to 
have lightly esteemed the law of Buddha during his earlier 
life.^ The most authentic evidence on tlie subject of his 
changes of faith is afforded by the long and varied series 
of his coins, which, like most ancient coinages, reflect the 
religious ideas both of the monarch in whose name tliey were 
struck, and of the peoples whom he subdued. The finest, 
and presumably the earliest, pieces bear legends, Greek 
in both script and language, with effigies of the sun and 
moon personified under their Greek names, Helios and 
Selene.^ On later issues the Greek script is retained, but 
the language is a form of old Persian, while the deities 
depicted are a strange medley of the gods worshipped by 
Greeks, Persians, and Indians.^ The rare coins e.xhibiting 


&c. , Berlin (Kbnigl. Akttd. d. 
Wuise finch.), 1904., pp. 80 foil. For 
identification of the Sita river, see 
Stein, Ancient Khotan (1907i, pp. 
a?, 35, 42. The correct transcrip- 
tion, Vhinahhukti, is due toWatters. 
The town lay to the SW. of Ja- 
landhar, and must be .sought in 
the Firozpur District. 

1 ‘ Comme il avait en maintes 
occasions tu^ a la guerre plus dc 
trois cent mille hoinraes, il sciitit 
ijue sa faute devait etre iiifaiUible- 
inent pume dans Tavemr. 11 tut 
pris au coEur d'angoisse : aussitot 


il confessa sa faute, se repeiitit, fit 
la charite, observa les defenses, fit 
clever un iiionastcre et donner de 
la nournturc aux moincs ’ ( Cuiite 1 6, 
Sarnyukta-rntna/ntakn, in Levi, 
jVbtts# mir h» Indn-Scythes, p. 34). 
The JVoles, revised by the author, 
have been translated by Mr. 
Philipps in /nd. Ant., 1903, p. 381 ; 
1904, p. 10. 

^ Beal, iteenrds, i, 99. 

’ Spelt Salene on the coins. 

* Besides the technical numis- 
matic works, see Stem’s remark- 
able paper on • Zoroastrian Deities 
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images of Buddha Sakyamuni with his name in Greek letters 
are usually considered to be among the latest of the reign, 
but they are well executed, and may be earlier in date than 
is generally supposed.^ Although it is impossible to fix the 
exact date of Kanishka’s conversion, the event evidently did 
not occur until he had been for some years on the throne. 

The appearance of the Buddha among a crowd of hetero- 
geneous deities would have appeared strange, in fact would 
have been inconceivable to Asoka, while it seemed quite 
natural to Kanishka. The newer Buddhism of his day, 
designated as the Mahayana, or Great Vehicle, must have 
been largely of foreign origin, and its development was the 
result of the complex interaction of Indian, Zoroastrian, 
Christian, Gnostic, and Hellenic elements, which had been 
made possible by the conquests of Alexander, the formation 
of the Maurya empire in India, and, above all, by the unifi- 
cation of the Roman world under the sway of the earlier 
emperors. In this newer Buddhism the sage Gautama 
became in practice, if not in theorjq a god, with his ears open 
to the prayers of the faithful, and served by a hierarchy of 
Bodliisattvas and other beings acting as mediators between 
him and sinful men. Such a Buddha rightly took a place 
among the gods of the nations comprised in Kanishka’s 
widespread empire, and the monarch, even after his ‘ conver- 
sion’, probably continued to honour both tlie old and the 
new gods, as, in a later age, Harsha did alternate reverence 
to Siva and Buddha. 

The celebrated Gandhara sculptures, found abundantly 
in the Peshawar district and neighbouring regions, the 
ancient Gandhara, of which many excellent examples date 
from the time of Kanishka and his proximate successors, 
give vivid expression in classical forms of considerable 


on Indo-Scythian Coins ’ (Or. and in Vienna Oi . J.,ll (ISSS), pp. 237- 
BahyL llecotd, Augu.st, isST, rp- 44. So far as I can understand the 
printed by Nutt in same year ; and, technical details, the critics arc 

with additions, in Ind. Ant., xvii right. Dr. Kirste’.s paper was not 

(1S8R), p. 89). The theories of Sir M. known to me when my second edi- 
Aurel Stein have been criticized ad- tion was published, 
yersely on philological grounds by * Von Sallet, Nachfulger, p. 195. 
Kirste, with the approval of Seiger, 
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artistic merit to this modified Buddhism, a religion with 
a complicated mythology and welLfilled pantheon,’ The 
florid Corinthian capitals and many other characteristic 
features of the style prove that the Gandhara school was merely 
a branch of the cosmopolitan Graeco-Roman art of tlie early 
empire. The most competent critics are now generally 
agreed that the school reached its highest point of develop- 
ment early in the second century of the Cliristian era.® 

In Buddhist ecclesiastical history the reign of Kanishka Buddhist 
is specially celebrated for the convocation of a council, 
organized on the model of that summoned by Asoka. Ka- 
nishka’s council, whicli is ignored by the Ceylonese chroni- 
clers, who probably never heard of it, is knowti only from 
the traditions of Northern India, as preserved by Tibetan, 

Chinese, and Mongolian writers. The accounts of this 
assembly, like those of the earlier councils, are discrepant, 
and tlie details are obviously legendary, 

Kanishka, we are told, studied the Buddhist scriptures in 
his leisure hours under the guidance of a monk, who attended 
daily at the palace to give him instruction. The king, 
becoming hopelessly puzzled by the conflicting doctrines of 
tlie various sects or schools, suggested to his adviser, the 
Venerable Parsva, that it would be well to obtain an 
authoritative exposition of the trutli. Parsva gave his 
cordial approval to the suggestion, and arrangements were 
made accordingly for a general assembly of theologians. 

As a matter of fact, however, all the learned men assembled 
seem to have belonged to a single school, the Sarvastiiildins 
of the Illnayana, or Little Vehicle. The first (piestion 
demanding settlement was that of the place of meeting. The 
king proposed his capital in Gandliara, but olijection was 
taken to the hot damp climate. Somebody then suggested 

’ This fact, wliicli was not rerog- (JantJhiira, of which the first volume 
mzod by the earlier writers on the (6'M pp. i appeared in 1005. The 
subject, has been established by .second volume has not been pub- 
Prof. Grunwedcl and M. Fouehcr. lished. Sec also A Ilisloinj of Fine 
The .sculptures include innimierable Art in India and Ceylon, ch. iv. 
figures of Bodhi.sattvas. Theleading ■* The officers of the Archaeo- 
authority is M. Foucher’s masterly logical Department are inclined to 
work, L'Art grico-bouddhique du assign an earlier date. 
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Rajagrihaj in Magadha, where the first council was reputed 
to have met. Ultimately it was decided to convoke the 
assembly in the pleasant climate of Kashmir, at a monastery 
named Kundalavana, near the capital of that country. 
Vasumitra was elected president, and Asvaghosha, the famous 
author, who, according to the story, had been earned 
off from Pataliputra, was appointed vice-president. The 
members, 500 in number, devoted themselves to a thorough 
examination of theological literature from the most remote 
antiquity, and elab(»rated Imgc commentaries on the three 
main divisions of the Canon. The works so prepared 
included the Mahfwibhashd, which still exists in Chinese, 
and is described as being an encyclopaedia of Buddhist 
pliilosopliy. Dr. Takakusu, a highly competent authority, 
is of opinion that until this work shall have been made 
accessible to scholars it will be vain to argne about the 
Council of Kashmir or its works. When the labours of the 
assembly were completed, the commentaries were copied on 
sheets of copper, which were deposited in a stupa built for this 
purpose by order of king Kanishka. It is possible that these 
precious records may stdl e.xist buried under some mound near 
Srinagar, and that a lucky chance may reveal them. After the 
conclusion of the business of the council, Kanishka renewed 
Asoka’s donation of the kingdom of Kashmir to the Church, 
and went home through the Banimula Pass.’ 1 am disposed 


’ Hiuen ’Isang-, the Icadiiifr aii- 
Ihonty (Beal, i, lit, lot ; Watters. 
1 , pp. ^70-8 ; Takakiisu’s review of 
Watters, J.Ji.A. S., 19(13, p. ♦I't', 
states that the council was <-oiivened 
III Kashmii under the presidency of 
Vasumitra, by Kanishka, kmfr of 
Gandhara, acting on the advice of 
I’ariva or ParSvika. Parainartha 
(A.n. in his biography 

of Vasubandhu (see App. N of this 
edition'' gives an independent ac- 
count of the council as having been 
held In Kashmir at some time m 
the fifth century (‘ m the five hun- 
dreds ' ! after the Nirvana. He does 
not name king Kanishka, and as- 
cribes tlie summoning of the as- 
sembly to KatyayanTputra. Accord- 


ing to him, Asvaghosha was invited 
from Saketa in the Sravasti province 
for the purpose of applying his well- 
knoM'n literary skill to the redac- 
tion of the commentaries drafted by 
the council (Takakusu, J. li. A. S., 
19()j, p. 3i}. 

Vasumitra's work, Mahfwibhoahd 
Sdatra (No. 1263 of Nanjio’s Catal.), 
ascribed to the time of Kanishka, 
was an elaborate commentary on 
the ,Tiidnnprnsf>hdrui fidstra, the 
fundamental work of the Sarvasti- 
vadin school (Takakusu ; I-tsing, 
Suddimt Practices, p. xxil. 

The Mongolians represent the 
council as engaged in the collection 
of the savings of Buddha. It met 
at Jalandhar, which was in Kash- 
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to date the council somewhere about a.d. 100. No political 
importance should be attached to the assembly. 

The legends published by M. Sylvain Levi include a 
strange tale professing to relate the end of Kanishka, which 
possibly may be founded on fact. It supports the reconstruc- 
tion of the history advocated by Mr. R. D. Banerji, which 
I have adopted as being the most probable explanation of the 
known facts. 

‘The king,’ so runs the story, ‘had a minister named 
Mathara, of unusual intelligence. He addressed Kanishka 
in these words : “ Sire, if you wish to follow the advice of 
your servant, your power will assuredly bring the whole 
world into subjection. All will submit to yon, and the 
eight regions will take refuge in your merit. Think over 
what your servant has said, but do not divulge it.” The 
king replied : Very well, it shall be as you say.” Then the 
minister called together the able generals and ecjuipped a 
force of the four arms. Wherever the king turned, all men 
bowed before him like herbage under hail. The peoples of 
three regions came iji to make their submission; under the 


nilr, according to the Sdiit/n Chin- 
gala kereghgdii, and in the kingiiom 
of Gatcliiih Kunasana, according 
to the history of Sanang Setsen 
(Kla])roth, in Laidlay's h\i-hi<in, 
p. ‘24.‘n. 

The Tibetan ICah-i/i/nr represents 
the work of tlie council as being 
the third compilation of the doctrine 
of Buddha (Csoina Korosi, As His , 
vol. XX, quoted in Eastern Mona- 
chism, p. 18H1. Wa.ssiljew iSchicl- 
ner, p. 3981 observes that the 
Bu-ston refuses to acknowledge 
Kanishka's council ; that the Tan- 
gyur describes the council in +00 
anno Buddhae ione of tlu* tiadilauial 
dates of Kanishka), as having been 
led by Vatsiputra, and devoted to 
the doctrines of his school ; while a 
Chinese account locates the assem- 
bly at Kandaliar ('■' Candhara). 

Taranath notes that some authors 
aver that the council met in the 
Kundalavana Vihara in Kashmir, 
while others locate it in the Kuvana 
monastery at Jalandhar ; observing 
that the balance of authority favours 
the latter view. But the evidence. 


as it now stands, proves clearly that 
the council met in Kashmir. Hiuen 
T.sang, when describing his visit to 
Jalandhar vBeal, i, Ha; Watters, 
1 , makes no allusion to the 

council. 'J’he fact that in some 
books Kanishka is called the king 
of Jalandhar may have given rise to 
tlic belief that the council met at 
that city The council, according 
to Taranath, settled the strife be- 
tween the eighteen schools, which 
were all recogiiiised as orthodox ; 
and the three pitahas were now 
either for the first time reduced 
to writing, or, so far as previously 
written, were purified from error. 
All kind.s of Mahayaiia texts ap- 
peared about this tune (Scliiefiier, 
p. ,iH). 

For criticism of the legends of 
the earlier councils see the author’s 
paper, ‘The Identity of Piyadasi 
with Asoka Maurya, and some 
connected Problems’ (J.B.A.S., 
Oct., 1901). For the meaning of 
Kundala in Kashmiri local names, 
sec Stem, transl. Rdiatar., Bk. v, 
V. 106. 


Legend of 
Kanish- 
ka’s death. 
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hoofs of the horse ridden by king Kanishka everything either 
bent or broke. The king said : “ I have subjugated three 
regions ; all men have taken refuge with me ; the region of 
the north alone has not come in to make its submission. 
If I subjugate it, I sliall never again take advantage of an 
opportunity against any one, be he who he may, but I do 
not yet know the best way to succeed in this undertaking.” 
Tlie king’s people, having heard these words, took counsel 
together, and said ; “ The king is greedy, cruel, and un- 
reasQuahle ; his campaigns and continued conquests have 
wearied the mass of his servants. lie knows not how to be 
content, but wants to reign over the four (piarters. The 
garrisons are stationed on distant frontiers, and our relatives 
are far from us. Such being the situation, we must agree 
among ourselves, and get rid of him. After that we may be 
happy.” As he was ill, they covered him with a quilt, a 
man sat on top of him, and the king died on the spot.’ * 

The reign of Kanishka appears to have lasted some forty- 
five years, and may be assumed to have termiiuited about 
A.D. 123. 

Very little is known about the successors of Kanishka, 
Inscriptions prove that Vasishka was reigning at Mathurix in 
the years 24 and 28, and Huvisbka between the years 33 and 
60, while Kanishka was reigning at the same place in the 
year 41, The best way to reconcile the apparent contra- 
diction is to assume that V.asishka and Huvishka were sons 
of Kanishka, who both acted in succession as Viceroys of 
Upper India while their father was warring beyond the 
mountains. Vasishka, of whom no coins are known, seems 
to have predeceased his father, who was succeeded in his 
whole empire by Huvishka.^ The extensive coinage of 
Huvishka may have been all issued after his succession to 
the imperial throne. Vasishka, presumably, was not em- 
powered to coin in his own name. If he had issued coins, it 
is hardly possible that some specimens should not have been 
tliscovercd by this time. 

' ^n-Dharma-pitaka, &c., in written in several variant forms, 
p. ta ; and .an Knghsh version inclndiiij' Hushka and Hoveshka, 
ill Inti. Jnt,, 1003, p. ;{8tt. due to diffieulties in transliterating 

® The name ot Huvishka is a foreign name. 
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The dominions of Huvishka certainly included Kabul,^ Huvishka. 
Kashmir, and Mathura. At the last-named city, a splendid 
Buddhist monastery bore his name, and no doubt owed its 
existence to his munificence;® for, like Kanishka, he was 
a liberal patron of Buddhist ecclesiastical institutions. He 
also resembled his more famous predecessor in an eclectic 
taste for a strange medley of Greek, Indian, and Persian 
deities. The types on the coins of Huvishka include Hera- 
kles, Sarapis Sarapo’), Skanda with Ids son Visiikha, Pharro, 
the fire-god, and many others, but the figure and name of 
Buddha are wanting. It w'ould seem that the Buddhist convic- 
tions of these old Scythian kings were not very deeply seated, 
and it is probably justifiable to hold that the royal favour 
was granted to the powerful monastic organization of the 
Buddhists as much .as to their creed. No prudent monarch in 
those days could afford to neglect the wealtliy and influential 
order, which had spread its ramifications all ov('r the empire. 

The town of Hushkapura, founded by Huvishka in Kash- Hushka- 
mir, occupied a position of exceptional importance just inside 
the Biiifimula Pass, then known as the ‘western gate’ of the 
valley, and continued for centuries to be ii place of note. 

When Hiuen Tsang visited Kashmir about a.o. 631, he 
enjoyed the liberal hospitality of the Hushkapura monastery 
for several days, and was escorted thence with all honour to 
the capital, where he found numerous religious institutions, 
attended by some five thousand monks. The town of 
Hushkapura is now represented by the small village of 
Ushkur, at which the ruins of an ancient stupa are visible.® 

The reign of Huvishka undoubtedly was prolonged, but Length 
all memory of its political events h;is perished. His abun- ° '‘‘’‘S'’' 
dant coinage is even more varied than that of Kanishka, 
with which it is constantly .associated, and, like the con- 
temporary sculpture, testifies to the continuance of Hellenistic 

‘ Inscription of the year 51 on a pp. 1060-3, and /;»./nd.,xi,pp 202- 
brass vase obtained by Masson 10) supersede earlier publications, 
from one of the Khawat stupas in * Cunningham, yirc/i. iJup., i. 238. 
the Wardak District, about sonnies • Stem, Jhij afar., transh Bk. i, 
marching distance SW. from Ka.- v. 168 ; vol. ii, p. 438 ; Beal, Life of 
bul. The edition and translation Hiuen Tsiima, p. 68. 

I>y Mr. Pargiter (/. 11. A. S., 1912, 
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influence. A few specimens of the gold coinage present 
well executed and characteristic portraits of the king, who 
was a determined-looking man, with strongly-marked features, 
large, deep-set eyes, and aquiline nose.* So far as appears, 
the Kushan power suffered no diminution during his reign, 
which may be assumed to have ended in or about a.d. 140. 

Huvishka was succeeded by Vasudeva I, whose thoroughly 
Indian name, a synonym for Vishnu, is a proof of the 
rapidity with which the foreign invaders had succumbed to 
the influence of their environment. Testimony to the same 
fact is borne by bis coins, almost all of which exhibit on the 
reverse the figure of the Indian god Siva, attended by his 
bull Nandi, and accompanied by the noose, trident, and 
other insignia of Hindu iconography. The inscriptions of 
V’^Ssudeva I, mostly found at Mathura, certainly range in date 
from the year 74 to the year 98 of the era used in the Kushan 

age, and indicate a reign of not less than twenty-five years. 
We may assume that his reign terminated in the year 100, 
equivalent, according to the chronology now tentatively 
adopted, to a.d. 178. 

It is evident that the KushSn power must have been 
decadent during the latter part of the long reign of Vasu- 
deva I, and apparently before its close, or immediately after 
that event, tlie vast empire of Kanishka obeyed the usual 
law governing Oriental monarchies, and broke up into frag- 
ments, having enjoyed a brief period of splendid unity. 
Coins bearing the name of Vasudeva continued to be struck 
long after he had passed aw.ay, and ultimately present the 
royal figure clad in the garb of Persia, and manifestly 
imitated from the effigy of Sapor (Shahpur) I, the Sassanian 
nionarcl) who ruled Persia from a.d. 238 to 269.* 

It seems reasonable to believe that the decay of the Indo- 

' Gardner, B. M. Catah Gieeh holds that the successors of VSsu- 
and Indo-Hnjthic deva I were Kanishka II (Kanesh- 

xxvm, 9 ; V. A. Smith, Catal. Coins ko), Vasudeva II, and Vasu[deva] 
J. Al., vol. 1 , pi. xii ; and ante, plate HI, basing his opinion on his mter- 
of Indian Coins and Medals II. pretation of the obscure numismatic 

* Von Sallet, Nachfolffer, p. 6.3. evidence (.' Notes on Indo-Scythian 
Catal. 0 / CotTis in I. M., vol. i. Coinage', .7". 4 ..4. .3. 7?., 1908, 

pp. 63- !)3. Mr. R. D. Bancrji p. 81 ). 
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Scythian monarchy must have been hastened by the terrible 
plague of A.D. 167, which started in Babylonia, and deso- 
lated the Roman and Parthian empires for several years. At 
Rome, as well as throughout Italy and the provinces, the 
greater part of the inhabitants, and nearly all the troops, 
sank under the disease. Niebuhr expressed the opinion that 
‘the ancient world never recovered from the blow inflicted 
upon it by the plague which visited it in the reign of 
M. Aurelius’. It is not likely that India can have escaped.* 

Absolutely nothing positive is known concerning the means Sa.ssanian 
by which the renewed Persian influence, as proved by numis- 
matic facts, made itself felt in the interior of India. Bahranr 
(Varahran) II is known to have conducted a campaign in 
Sistan, at some time between 277 and 294! j but there is no 
record of any Sassanian invasion of India in the third coitury, 
during which period all the ordinary sources of historical 
information dry up. No inscriptions certainly referable to 
that time have been discovered, and the coinage, issued by 
merely local rulers, gives hardly any help. Certain it is 
that two great paramount dynasties, the Kushan in Northern 
India, and the Andhra in the tableland of the Deccan, 
disappear together almost at the moment (.\.d. 226) when 
the Arsakidan dy musty of Persia was superseded by the 
Sassanian. It is impossible to avoid hazarding the conjecture 
that the three events may have been in some way connected, 
and that the persianizing of the Kushiin coinage of Northern 
India should be explained by the occurrence of an unrecorded 
Persian invasion. But the conjecture is unsupported by 
direct evidence j and the invasion, if it really took place, 
would seem to hav'c been the work of predatory tribes subject 
to Iranian influence, and probably from Sistan, I'ather than 
a regular attack by a Persian king. 

So much, however, is clear that Vasudeva I was the last Foreign 
Kushan king who continued to hold extensive territories in 
India. After his death there is no indication of the existence 

1 Eutropius, ch. xii. Merivale the authorities and gives a vivid de- 
{llist, of the Romans under the Em- scription of the disaster. 
pi re, viii, pp. 333, 358, ch. lxviii)cites 

1 626 T 
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of a paramount power in Northern India. Probably numerous 
Riljas asserted titeir independence and formed a number of 
sliort'lived stales^ such as commonly arise from the ruins 
of a great oriental monarchy ; but historical material for 
the tliird century is so completely laelving that it is im- 
possible to say what or how many those states were. The 
period evidently was one of extreme confusion associated with 
foreign invasions from the north-west, which is reflected in 
the muddled statements of the Puranas concerning the 
Abhiras, (lardaldiilas, Sakas, Y’^avanas, Bahlikas, and other 
outlandish dynasties named as the successors of the Andhras. 
The dynasties thus enumerated clearly were to a large extent 
contemporary' with one another, not consecutive, and none of 
them could claim paramount rank. It seems to be quite 
hopeless to attempt to reduce to order the Puranic accounts 
of this anarchical period, and nothing would be gained by 
quotltig a long list of names, the very forms of which are 
uncertain. 

Coins indicate that the Kushans held their own in the 
Panjab and Kabul for a long time. It is certain that the 
Kusliiin kings of Kabul continued to be a considerable power 
until the fifth century, when they were overthrown by the 
White Huns. At the beginning of the fourth century one 
of them gave a daughter in marriage to Horma/.d II, the 
Sassanian king of Persia; and M'hcn Sapor II besieged 
Amida in a. d. 360, his victory over the Roman garrison was 
won with the aid of Indian elephants and Kushan troops 
under the command of their aged king Grumbates, who 
occupied the place of honour, and was supported by the 
Sakas of Sistan.’ 

It is difficult to judge how far the foreign chiefs who 
ruled the Panjab during the third century, and struck coins 
similar to those of Yasudeva I, yet with a difference, were 

’ Ciinniiigham, Aim. C/iron., 1893, 1896, p. 163. Gibbon(cli. xix)gives 
pp 169 77, who seems to be right a, d. 360 as the date of the siege of 
m identifying the Chioiiitai of Amida on the Tigris, tlie modern 
Ammmnus Mareelhnus with the Diarbekir. Other authorities prefer 
Kushans ; Droum, • Monnaies des 3o8 or 359. 

Grands Kouclians,’ iii liev. Num., 
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Kushans, and how far they belonged to other Asiatic tribes. 

The marginal legends of the coins of this class, which 
are written in a modified Greek seript, preserve the 
name of either Kanishka or Vasii[deva] Kushiln,' King of 
Kings, and so recognize the Kushan supremacy ; but the 
name in Indian letters, placed by the side of the spear, is 
freijucntly monosyllabic, like a Chinese name, Bha, Ga, Vi, 
and so forth. These monosyllabic names seem to belong to 
chiefs of various Central Asian tribes who invaded India and 
acknowledged the supremacy of the Kushan or Shahi kings 
of Kabul. One coin with the modified Kushan obverse, and 
the names Banana, Nu, Fihilada in Indian Brahmi characters 
in various parts of tlie field, has on the reverse a fire-altar of 
the type found on the coins of the earliest Sassanian kings. 

It is thus clear that in some way or otlier, during the third 
century, the Punjab renewed its ancient connexion with 
Persia.^ It is also certain that the later coinage of the 
Kushans is clearly connected with that of the Sassanians, 
a fact which to my mind is fatal t<» theories which antedate 
Kanishka and his successors. 

Nothing definite is recorded concerning the dynasties ofBtmkin 
Northern India, excluding the Panjah, during the third Interior”* 
century, and the early part of the fourth. The imperial in'!'**- 
eity of Pataliputva is known to have continued to be a place 
of importance as late as the fifth century, but there is little 
indication of the nature of the dynasty which ruled there 
during the third. The high importance attached by the 
founder of the Gupta era in A.u. 320 to his alliance with 
a Lichchhavi princess suggests that during the third century 
Pataliputra may have been held by the non-Aryan Lichchhavis 
of Vaisali, who appear to have been closely related to the 
Tibetans. The only intelligible dynastic list for the period 
is that of the Saka satraps of Western India, whose history 

* The coins usually have I’iwa, those of some of his successors, 
not Vanu. See V, A. Smith, Caial. uf Coins 

‘‘ M. Drouin {Rer. Kum., ISOH, inJ. I (1906), pp. S9, H9; 

p. 140) points out that the form of and Uanerji’s corrections in ‘ Notes 
the altar is that found on the coins on Indo-Scythian Coinage ’ (J. 4 
of Ardashir, the first Sassanian Proc. A. S. B., 1908, p. dO). 
king (225 or 2S6-41), as well as on 
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will be more conveniently noticed in the next chapter in 
connexion M'ith that of the Gupta emperors. The period 
between the extinction of the Kushan and Andhra dynasties, 
about A. n. 220 or 230, and the rise of the imperial Gupta 
dynasty, nearly a century later, is one of the darkest in the 
whole range of Indian history. 
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DATE. 


M. C. 

174. 
f. 167) 

c. 1B3 
160 

c 160-50 
c. 1.50-11(1 
r'. 140 

r. 138 

n 135 


c. I -.15 


r. Ui 
114 
<•. 100 


r (1,5 


58 
c. iJ6 


A. n 
S 


14 


r. 15 


c, 15-30 


23 
38 
41 
r. 1,5 


r. 15 70 


5 4 
r. 64 
68 , 6 !) 

70 

73-10? 


EVENT. 


Death of Hiung-nu chief, Moduk. 

Kxpulsioii of mam body of Yiieh-chi horde from Kan-suh by 
the Hiung-mi. 

Nan-tiu-nii, chief of the Wii-sun, killed by the Yueh-chi. * 

Death of Hiung-nQ chief, Ki-yiik. 

Yueh-chi occupation of the Saka territory ; Saka migration. 

Saka invasion of India. 

Expulsion of Yueh-<'hi from Saka territory by Koen-muo. 
the young Wu-siiii chief, son of Nan-tiu-mi. 

Reduction of the Ta-hia, both north and south of the Oxus, 
to vassalage by the Yiieh-chi, who begin to settle down. 

Dispatch by Cliine.se emperor Wii-ti ol Chang-k'ien as envoy 
to the Yiich-chi. 

Arrival of Chang-k’ien at Yueh-ehi head-ipiarters. north of 
the Oxus. 

Return of Chang-k’icn to China. 

Death ot Chang-k’ien. 

Extension of Yuelwhi settlemenis to the lands south of the 
Oxus ; occujiation of Ta-hia capital, Laii-sheii, south of the 
river, probably - Balkh 

Formation of five Yueh-ohi principalities, including Kushan 
and Bamian. 

Epoch of the Miilava or Vikraraa ith 

Indian embassy to Augustus. 

V Chinese official mstnicled in Buddhist books by a Yueh-chi 
king. (iS'ce Frankc, Tin krtilkrr, p. 92 n.) 

Temporary oes.sation of intercourse between China and the 
West. 

Augustus, Roman emperor, died ; Tiberius aec. 

Kadphises I Kushaii Kieri-tsieu-ki’o, Kozolakadaplies, &c.) 
aec. 

Consolidation of the five Y'lieh-elii |)rincipalities into one Kushan 
kiiigdoiii under Kadphises I ; conquest by him of Kao-fu 
(Kabul), Ki-piii ( Kashmir or Kapi.ia), and Pota ('Baetria, 
or more probably Arachosial ; Hcnnaios, Greek king of 
Kabul, die. contemporary. 

End of First, or Early Han dynasty of Cliiiia, 

Gaius (Caligula), Roman emperor, ai'c. 

Claudius, Roman emperor, aee. 

Kadphise.s I died, aged 80 ; Kadphises II Kushan ( Yen-kao- 
ching, Wiiiia Kadphises,&e.), his son, ace. ; the subordinate 
‘ Nameless King ’ (Sotfr Meffiim contemporary. 

Destruction of Iiido-Partliian power, and gradual conquest of 
Northern India by Kadphises II. 

Nero, Roman emperor, ncc. 

Buddhist books sent for by Chinese emperor, Ming-ti. 

Galba, Otho, and Vitellius, Roman emperors. 

Vespasian, Roman emperor (acc. Dec, 22, 69). 

Victorious career of Pan-chao, the Chinese general, in 
Khotan, &e. 

’ Compare Appendix J, ante, p. 215. 
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DATF. 


KVF,NT. 


A. D. 

77 

78 

79 
81 

F. ')() 
>) 1 . 

9() 
!)8 
!»'l 
r. 100 
r. 103 
10.5 


lit; 
IIT 
c. 123 


123 0 
131 6 
1.38 
r. no 
c. 150 
1«>1 
111' 5 
1T.5 
r. 1 78 
c. 178 220 
ISO 

11)2, 193 
193 
c. 200 
211 
210 
217 
2/8 
222 
230 


200 

273 

281 305 
300 


Publication of Pliny's Kutural Ilwtory. 

Epoch of the ^aka or Salivahana era ; Kadpbises II died ; 

Kanishka Kushan acc. 

Titus, Roman emperor, aec, 

Domitian, Roman emperor, acc. 

Defeat of Kani.shka by Pan-<-hao. 

Reduction of Kucha and Kara-shahr by the Chinese under 
Pan-r-hao 

Ncrva, Roman emperor, aec. 

Trajan, Roman emperor, acc. 

Arrival of Trajan in Rome. 

Indian embassy to Trajan ; Buddhist Couneil. 

Kamshka’s conquests m Chinese Turkestan.) 

Overthrow by the Romans of the Nabataean kingdom of 
Petra in Arabia; rise of Palmyra. 

Conquest of Mesopotamia by Trajan. 

Hadrian, Roman emperor, ace. ; retrocession of Mesopotamia. 
Ueatli of Kanishka; Huv.shka Kushan, acc. as sovereign 
of whole empire. 

Residem e of Hadrian at Athens. 

War of Hadrian with the Jews, 

Antoninus Pius, Roman emperor, acc. 

Vasudeva 7 Kushan acc, 

Junagarh inseription of Rndradaman, Western satrap. 

Marcus Aurelius Antommis, Roman emperor, aec. 

Defeat of Parthian king, Vologeses 111, by the Romans. 
Eastern campaign of Marcus Aurelius. 

Death of Vasudeva Kushan. 

Later Kushan kings, Kanishka II, &c. 

Conimodu.s, Roman emperor, acc. 

Pcrtinax and Julianus, Roman emperors. 

Sentimius Severus, Roman emjieror, acc. 

Palmyra created a Roman colony. 

Caracalla, Roman emperor, acc. 

Parthian expedition of Caracalla. 

Maermus, Roman emperor, acc. 

Elagabalus, Roman emperor, acc. 

Alexander Severus, Roman emperor, acc. 

Foundation of Sassanian empire of Persia by Ardashir ; the 
collapse of Ibe Kushan power in India, and the termina- 
tion of the Andhra dynasty occurred at nearly the same 
time. 

Defeat of Valerian, Roman emperor, by Sapor 1. 

Capture of Palmyra by Aurelian. 

Diocletian, emperor. 

Successful siege of Amida by Sapor II, with Kushan help. 


) According toDr. Franke, China 
lost Khotan in a. d. 152. Kani.shka 
is not mentioned by name in the 
Chinese histories. 

Dr. Franke {Beilnoje, p. 99 a.) 
considers as doubtful tlie current 


identification of Po-ta (P’li-ta, Can- 
tonese Pok-tiu) with Bactna, and 
suggests as the true equivalent the 
‘Pahtyan land’ (XlaKnisfi 7 ^), which 
he places to the north of Arachosia. 
See ante, p. 38, note 1, 



CHAPTER XI 


THE GUPTA EMPIRE, AND THE WESTERN 
SATRAPS ; CHANDRA-GUPTA I TO 
KUMARAGUPTA I 

From a. d. 320 to 455, 

In the fourth century light again dawns, the veil of 
oblivion is lifted, and the history of India regains unity and Gupta 
interest. dynasty. 

A local Raja at or near Patalipiitra, bearing the famous 308. 
name of Chandra-gupta,' wedded, in or about the year 308, 
a princess named Kumara Devi, who belonged to the ancient 
Lichchhavi clan, celebrated ages before in the early annals 
of Buddhism. During the long period of about eight 
centuries whicli intervened between the reign of Ajatasatru 
and the ntarriage of Kumara De\i the history of the Lich- 
chhavis has been lost for the most part, although they are 
known to have established a dynasty in Nepal, which used 
an era believed to run from a.d. 111.* Tliey now come 
suddenly into notice again in connexion with this marriage, 
which proved to be an event of the highest political impor- 
tance, as being the foundation of the fortunes of a dynasty 
destined to rival the glories of the Mauryas. Kumiira Devi 
evidently brought to her husband as lier dowry valuable 
influence, which in the course of a few years secured to him 
a paramount position in Magadha and the neighbouring 
countries. It seems probable that at the time of this fateful 
union the Lichchhavis w'ere masters of the ancient imperial 
city, and that Cliandra-gupta, by means of his matrimonial 
alliance, succeeded to the power previously held by his wife’s 
relatives. In the olden days the Lichchhavis of Vaisiili had 

’ The names of the Chandra- spelt with a hyphen, to distinguish 
guptas of the Gupta dynasty are them from the Maurya. 

* Levi, Le Ni'iml, i, 14 ; ii, 1,53. 
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been the rivals of the kings of Pataliputra, and apparently, 
during the disturbed times which followed the reign of 
Pushyamitra, they paid off old scores by taking possession of 
the city, which had been built and fortified many centuries 
earlier for the express purpose of curbing their restless spirit. 

Certain it is that Chandra-gupta was raised by his Lich- 
chhavi connexion from the rank of a local chief, as enjoyed 
by his father and grandfather,^ to such dignity that he felt 
justified in assuming the lofty title of ‘ Sov’ereign of Maha- 
rajas^, usually associated with a claim to the rank of lord 
paramount. He struck coins in the joint names of himself, 
his (|ueen, and the Lichchhavis ; and his son and successor 
habitually described himself with pride as the son of the 
daughter of the Lichchhavis. Chandra-gupta, designated as 
the First, to distinguish him from his grandson of the same 
name, extended his dominion along the Gangetic valley as 
far as the junction of the Ganges and Jumna, where Allah- 
abad now stands ; and ruled during his brief tenure of the 
throne a populous and fertile territory, which included 
Tirhut, South Bihar, Oudh, and certain adjoining districts. 
His political importance was sufficient to warrant him in 
establishing, after the Oriental manner, a new era dating from 
his formal consecration or coronation, when he was pro- 
claimed as heir to the imperial pow'er associated by venerable 
tradition with the possession of Pataliputra. The first year 
of the Gupta era, which continued in use for several centuries, 
and in countries widely separated, ran from February 26, 
A.D. 320, to March 13, 321 ; of which dates the former may 
be taken as that of the coronation of Chandra-gupta I.* 


' His father was named Ghatot- 
kaclia, and his grandfather simply 
Gupta. A seal of Ghatotkacha has 
been excavated at Basarh (Vaisali) 
{A. S. Ann. Rep., 1903-4., p. 107, 
PI. xli, 14). Buddhist legend 
offers another instance of the par- 
ticiple Gupta alone serving as a 
proper name in the case of Upagupta 
tGupta the Less), son of Gupta the 
perfumer. 

“ For the chronology of tlie 
dynasty see the author’s paper. 


‘ Revised Chronology of the Early 
or Imperial Gupta Dynasty ’ {]nd. 
Ant., 1902, p. 2.57), which modifies 
the scheme as given m his numis- 
matic works, blit requires some 
correction. Dates expressed in the 
Gupta era (o. r..) may be converted 
approximately into dates a. d. by the 
addition of 319; e.g. 82 o. e. = 
A. n 401. For Gupta inscriptions 
as known in 1888, see Fleet, OupUi 
Jtuicriptioiis [Corpus Inner . lnd.,vol. 
iii'. The principal discoveries 
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Before his death, which occurred perhaps about ten or a. d. 330 or 
fifteen years later, Chandra-gupta selected as his successor the Samu- 
Crown Prince, Samudragupta, his son by the Lichchhavi dragupta, 
princess.^ The paternal preference was abundantly justified 
by the young king, who displayed a degree of skill in the 
arts of both peace and war which entitles him to high rank 
among the most illustrious sovereigns of India. 

From the moment of his accession, Samudragupta assumed HU 
the part of an aggressively ambitious monarch, resolved to 
increase his dominions at the expense of his neighbours. 

Wars of aggression never have been condemned by such 
public opinion as exists in the East, and no king who cared 
for Ids reputation could venture to rest contented within his 
own borders. Samudragupta bad no hesitation in acting on 
the principle that ‘kingdom-taking’ is the business of kings, 
and immediately after his succession to the throne plunged 
into war, which occupied many ycai’S of hi.s unusually pro- 
tracted reign. ^ 


since the publication of that work 
are: (I) Bhitari seal of Kumara- 
gupta II, not dated (ed. V. A. Smith 
and Hoernle, J.A.tf.li, vol. Ivin, 
part i, 18891 ; (2) Basarh .seals of 
Ghatotkachagupta and queen of 
Chandra-gupta 1 1 {Arch. i>. ^Innuul 
Hep., 19()3-4, pp. 101-22, Pis. xl- 
xlii) i (31 Bharadi Dih inscr. of 
Kumaragupta I, dated 117 <i. f. 
{A, S. Proqr. Hep. of X. Circle, 
1907-8, p. '39; ed. in J. A. S. ]{., 
vol, V. N. S. (1909), p. t.57) ; (4) 
Dhanaidaha iiiscr of same king, 
dated 113 g. e., the earhe.st known 
copper-plate grant (/. A. S. }}., 
ut supra, p. 4,59) ; (5 a valuable 
Gupta-Vakataka grant, partially 
described by Mr. K. P.itliak iii /nrf. 
Ant., 1912, p. 214. Many other in- 
scriptions dated in the Gupta era. 
but not giving the names of king.s, 
have been discovered, including at 
least two 111 Burma (A. S. Vrugr, 
Rep., Burma, 1894, pp. 15, 20). 

‘ Fleet, J. R. A. 8., 1909, p. 342. 
A few rare coins issued by Kacha 
or Kacha exist which closely re- 
semble the issues of Samudragupta 
in certain respects. Some authors 
suppose Kacha or Kacha to be 


identical with Samudragupta, but 
the better opinion regards him as 
a rival brother of that king. His 
reign, if a reality, must have been 
very brief, probably not exceeding 
a few months. Nothing whatever 
being know n about him except that 
ne coined some gold pieces, Samu- 
dragupta may be regarded for all 
practical purposes as the immediate 
successor of nis father. His selec- 
tion IS vividly described m the 
Allahabad inscription : ‘ “ Here is 
a noble man ! ” With these words 
the father embraced him, with 
shivers of joy that spoke of his 
affection, unci looked at him, with 
eyes heavy with tears and over- 
came W'lth love— the courtiers 
breathing freely with joy and the 
kinsmen of equal grade look- 
ing up with sad faces — and said 
to him : “ Protect then this whole 
earth ” ’ (Buhler, as transl. in Inil. 
Ant., 191,3, p. 17(>). 

* Authorities and details are fully 
discussed in the author’s paper, 
‘ The Conquests of .Samudra Gupta’ 
{J. It. A. 8., 1897, p. 859). A few 
corrections have been made neces- 
sary by subsequent research. 
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When his fighting days were over he employed a learned 
poet, skilled in the technicalities of Sanskrit verse, to com- 
pose a panegyric of his achievements, which he caused to be 
engraved on one of the stone pillars set up six centuries before 
by Asoka and incised with his edicts. ^ Saniudragupta, an 
orthodox Hindu, learned in all the wisdom of the Brahmans, 
and an ambitious soldier full of the joy of battle, although he 
had been interested as a young man, at his father’s bidding, 
in the doctrine of Vasubandha, the Buddhist sage, made no 
scruple about setting his own ruthless boasts of sanguinary 
wars by the side of the quietest morali/ings of him who 
deemed 'tlie chiefest conquest’ to be the conquest of piety. 

Samudragupta’s anxiety to provide for the remembrance 
of his deeds was not in vain. The record composed by his 
poet-laureate survives to this day practically complete, and 
furnishes a detailed contemporary account of the events of 
the reign, probably superior to anything else of the kind in 
the multitude of Indian inscriptions. Although, unfortu- 
nately, the document is not dated, it may be assigned with 
approximate accuracy to the year a. n. 360, or a little later, 
and is thus, apart from its value us history, of great interest 
as an important Sanskrit composition, partly in verse and 
partly in prose, of ascertained age and origin. The value as 
dated literature of the great historical inscriptions, although 
emphasized by Buhler many years ago, is still, perhaps, not 
fully recognized by scholars who occupy themselves primarily 
with the books preserved in libraries.^ But our concern at 
present in the elaborate composition of Ilarishena is with 
its contents as an historical document, rather than with its 
place in the evolution of Sanskrit, and the exposition of its 
importance as a linguistic and literary landmai^ must be left 
to specialists. 

The author of the panegyric classifies his lord’s campaigns 

' The inscription is not posthu- Indian Inscriptions and the Anti- 
mous (Buhler, in J. li, A. S., 1898, quity of Indian Artificial Poetry’, 
p. 386). The pillar stands in the published in a German periodical 
fort at Allahabad, but not in its about 1889, has been rendered ac- 
original position. cessible by Prof. V. S. Ghate’s 

“ Buhler's important essay, ‘The English version in Ind. Ant., 1913, 
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geographically under four heads : as those directed against cam- 
eleven kings of the south ; nine named kings of Aryavarta, 
or the Gangetic plain, besides many others not specified ; the 
chiefs of the wild forest tribes ; and the rulers of the frontier 
kingdoms and republics. He also explains Samudragupta^s 
relation with certain foreign powers, too remote to come 
within the power of his arm. Although it is at present 
impossible to identify every one of the countries, kings, and 
j)eoples enumerated by the poet, and sundry matters of detail 
remaiji to be cleared up by future discovery and investiga- 
tion, enough is known to enable the historian to form a clear 
idea of the extent of the dominions and the range of the 
alliances of the most brilliant of the Gupta emperors. The 
matter of the record being arranged on literary rather than 
historical principles, it is not possible to narrate the events 
of the reign in strict chronological order. 

But we may feel assured that this Indian Napoleon first Conquest 
. , , . . , 1 • * 1 .1 .. 1 of North- 

turned Ills arms against the powei's nearest him, and tliat he India, 

thoroughly subjugated the Rajas of the Gangetic plain, the 
wide region now known as Hindustan, before he embarked 
on bis perilous adventures in the remote south. His treat- 
ment of tlie Rajas of the north was drastic; for we are told 
that they U’ere ‘ forcibly rooted up ’, a process which neces- 
sarily involved the incorporation of their territories in the 
dominions of the victor. Among the nine names mentioned, 
only one can be recognized with absolute certainty, namely, 
that of Ganapati Naga, whose capital was at Padmavati or 
Narwar, a fanious city, which still exists, in the territories of 
the Maharaja Sindia. 

The g’^eater part of these northern coiujuests must have 
been completed, and the subjugated territories absorbed, 
before Samudragupta ventuml to undertake the invasion of 
the kingdoms of the south ; a task which demanded uncom- 
mon boldness in design, and masterly powers of organization 
and execution. 

The invader, marching due south from the capital, through 
Chutia Nagpur, directed his first attack against the kingdom Kosala 
of South Kosala in the valley of the MahanadI, and over- 
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threw its king, Mahendra.* Passing on, he subdued all the 
chiefs of the forest countries, which still retain their ancient 
wildness, and constitute the tributary states of Orissa and 
the more backward parts of the Central Provinces. The 
principal of those chiefs, who bore the appropriate name of 
Vyaghra Raja, or the Tiger King, is not otherwise known 
to history. At this stage of the campaign, the main difh- 
culties must have been those of transport and supply, for the 
ill-armed forest tribes could not have offered serious military 
resistance to a rvell-equipped army. 

Still advancing southwards, by the east coast road, Sainu- 
dragupta vanquished the chieftain who held Pishtapura, tlie 
ancient capital of Kalinga, now Pithapuram in the Godavari 
district, as well as the hill-forts of Mahendragiri and Kottura 
in Ganjam ; King Maiitaraja, whose territory lay on the 
banks of the Kolleru (Colair) lake;^ the neighbouring king 
of Vengi between the KrishnS. and Godavari rivers, presum- 
ably a Pallava ; and Visbnugbpa, the king of Kanchi, or 
Conjeeveram, to the south-west of Madras, almost certainly 
a Pallava, Then turning westwards, he subjugated a chief- 
tain, named Ugrasena, king of Palakka, a place perhaps 
situated in the Nellore District.® 

He returned homewards through the western parts of the 
Deccan, subduing on his W'ay the kingdom of Devarashtra, 
or the modern Mahratta country, and Erandapalla, or 
KhandSsh.* 

This wonderful campaign, which involved two or three 
thousand miles of marching through difficult country, must 
have occupied about two years at least, and its conclusion 
may be dated approximately in a. d, 350. 

No attempt was made to effect the permanent annexation 
of these southern states; the triumphant victor admitting 


' North Kosala corre.sponded 
roughly with Oudh, north of the 
Ghagra nver. 

^ For correct Interpretation of 
Kuunljaka see Kielhorn in Ep. Ind., 
vol. vi, p. 3. Kottura (Kothoor of 
Indian Atlas, sheet No. 108) lies 
twelve miles SSE. from Maheudra- 


giri. The proper rendering of the 
passage was settled by fcelhorn 
and Fleet, in 1898. For Pishtapura 
see Fleet, Ind. Ant., xxx (1901), 
p. 26. 

* Ep. Ind., viii, 161. 

* Fleet, m J. It. A. S.. 1898, 
p. 369. 
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that he only exacted a temporary submission and then with- ^aUel of 
drew. But beyond doubt he despoiled the rich treasures of Kafuj. 
the south, and came back laden with golden booty, like the 
Muhammadan adventurer who performed the same military 
exploit nearly a thousand years later. Malik Kaffir, the 
general of Ala-ud-din, Sultan of Delhi, during operations 
lasting from 1309 to 1311, repeated the performance of 
Samudragupta, and penetrated even farther south than his 
Hindu predecessor seems to have done. Malik Kafur occu- 
pied Madura in April, 1311, and from that base was able to 
reach Ramesvaram, or Adam’s Bridge, where be built 
a mosque, which was still standing when Firishta wrote 
bis history in the sixteenth century.' 

The enumeration by the courtly panegyrist of the frontier Tributary 
kingdoms and republics whose rulers did homage and paid 
tribute to the emperor, a title fairly earned by Samudra- 
gupta, enahles the historians to define the boundaries of his 
dominions witli sufficient accurac}^ and to realize the nature 
of the political divisions of India in the fourth century. 

On tile eastern side of the continent the tributary kingdoms 
were Samatata, or tlic delta of the Ganges and Brahmaputra, 
including the site on which Calcutta now stands ; Kamariipa, 
or Assam ; and DavRka, which seems to have corresponded 
with the Bogra (Bagrahaj, Dinajpur, and llajshahi districts 
to the north of tlic Ganges, lying betiveeii Samatata and 
Kilmarupa. Farther west, the mountain kingdom of Nepal, 
then, as now, retained its autonomy under the suzerainty of 
the paramount power, and tlie direct jurisdiction of the 
imperial government extended only to the foot of the moun- 
tains. The kingdom of Kartripura occupied the lower ranges 
of the Western Himalayas, including probably Kumaon, 

Ahnora, Garhufil, and Kangra.- 

' For conquest of Madura see “ Dr. Fleet suggests that tlie 
Elliot, Hist. Ill, 91. The mosque name may sumve in Karlarpur 
was repaired by Mujalnd Shah in the Jalandhar district. Brigade- 
Bahmamin a. d. 137(>. 1'he doubts Surgeon C. F'. Oldham refers to the 
expressed by Mr. Sewell {A Por~ Katuria Raj of Kumaon, Garhwal, 
gotten Empire, p. 12) are not well and Ilohilkhand {.T. 11. A. S., 1898, 
founded. Mr. Sewell appaiently did p 199). See map of the Gupta 
not remember the occupation of Empire. 

Madura in 1311. 
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The Pan jab, Eastern Rajputana, and Malwa for the most 
part were in possession of tribes or clans living \inder repub- 
lican institutions. The Yaudhgya tribe occupied both banks 
of the Sutlaj, while the Madrakas held the central parts of 
the Panjab. The reader may remember that in Alexander’s 
time those regions were similarly occupied by autonomous 
tribes, then called the Malloi, Kathaioi, and so forth. The 
Jumna probably formed the north-western frontier of the 
Gupta empire. The Arjunayanas, Malavas, and Abhiras 
were settled in Eastern Rajputana and Malwil, and in this 
direction the river Chambal may be regarded as the imperial 
boundary. The line next turned in an easterly direction 
along the territories of minor nations whose position cannot 
be exactly determined, passing probably through Bhopal, 
until it struck the Narmada river, which formed the southern 
frontier. 

The dominion under the direct government of Saniudra- 
gupta in the middle of the fourth century thus comprised all 
the most populous and fertile countries of Northern India. 
It extended from the Hoogldy on the east to the Jumna and 
Chambal on the west ; and from the foot of tlie Himalayas 
on the north to the Narmadil on the south. 

Beyond these wide limits, the frontier kingdoms of Assam 
and the Gangetic delta, as well as those on the southern 
slopes of the Ilimalayas, and the free tribes of Rajputana 
and Malwa, were attaclied to the empire by bonds of subordi- 
nate alliance ; while almost all the kingdoms of the south 
had been overrun by tlic emperor’s armies and compelled to 
acknowledge his irresistible might. 

The empire thus defined was by far the greatest that had 
been seen in India since the days of Asoka, six centuries 
before, and its possession naturally entitled Saniudragupta 
to the respect of foreign powers. We are not, therefore, 
surprised to learn that lie maintained diplomatic relations 
with the Kushan king of Gaiidhara and Kabul, and the 
greater sovereign of the same race vrho ruled on the 
banks of the Oxus, as well as with Ceylon and other distant 
islands. 
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Communication between the king of Ceylon and Samudra- Embassies 
gupta had been established accidentally about a. d. 360. Ceylon. 
Siri Meghavauua (Meghavarna), the Buddhist king of 
Ceylon, whose reign of twenty-seven years is assigned 
approximately to the period from a.d. 352 to 379, had 
sent two monks, one of whom is said to have been his 
brother, to do homage to the Diamond Throne and visit 
the monastery built by Asoka to the east of the sacred 
tree at Bodh Gaya. The strangers, perhaps by reason of 
sectarian rancour, met with scant hospitality, and on their 
return to the island complained to the king that they 
could not find any place in India where they could stay 
in comfort. King Meghavarna recognized the justice of 
the complaint, and resolved to remedy the grievance by 
founding a monastery at which bis subjects, when on 
pilgrimage to the holy places, should find adequate and 
suitable accommodation. He accordingly dispatched a 
mission to Samudragupta laden with the gems for which 
Ceylon has always been renowned, besides other valuable 
gifts, and requested permission to found a monastery on 
Indian soil. Samudragupta, flattered at receiving such atten- 
tions from a distant power, was pleased to consider the gifts 
as tribute, and gave the required permission. The envoy 
returned home, and, after due deliberation. King Meghavarna 
decided to build his monastery near the holy tree. His 
purpose, solemnly recorded on a copper plate, was carried 
out by the erection of a splendid convent to the north 
of the tree. This building, which was three stories in 
height, included six halls, was adorned with three towers, 
and surrounded l^y a strong wall 30 or 40 feet high. The 
decorations wer# executed in the richest colours with the 
highest artistic skill, and the statue of Buddha, cast in 
gold and silver, was studded with gems. The subsidiary 
stupas, enshrining relics of Buddha himself, were worthy 
of the principal edifice. In the seventh century, when 
Hiuen Tsang visited it, this magnificent establishment was 
occupied by a thousand monks of the Sthavira school of 
the Mahayana, and afforded ample hospitality to pilgrims 
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from Ceylon. The site is now marked by an extensive 
mound.' • 

Horse- It was presumably after his return from the south that 
sacrifice. Samudragupta determined to celebrate his manifold victories 
and proclaim the universality of his dominion by reviving 
the ancient rite of the horse-sacrifice {aivamedha), which had 
remained long in abeyance, and probably had not been per- 
formed in Northern India since the days of Pushyamitra. 
The ceremony was duly carried out with appropriate splendour, 
and accompanied by lavish gifts to Brahmans, comprising, 
it is said, millions of coins and gold pieces. Specimens of 
the gold medals struck for this purpose, bearing a suitable 
legend and the effigy of the doomed horse standing before the 
altar, have been found in small numbers. Another memorial 
of the event seems to exist in the rudely carved stone figure 
of a horse which was found in Northen) Oudh, and now 
stands in the Lucknow Museum with traces of a brief dedi- 
catory inscription incised upon it, apparently referring to 
Samudragupta.^ 

Personal Altliough tile courtly phrases of tlie official eulogist 
cannot be accepted without a certain amount of reservation, 
nients it is clear that Samudragupta was a ruler of exceptional 
dri^ilp^a unusually varied gifts. The laureate’s com- 

memoratitm of his hero’s proficiency in song and music is 
curiously confirmed by the existence of a few i-are gold coins 
depicting his majesty comfortably seated on a high-backed 
couch, engaged in playing the Indian lyre.® The allied art of 
poetry was also reckoned among the accomplishments of this 

' The synchronism of Me^lm- inscription — thin </uttnssii deya- 
^ariiH with Samudragupta. dis- dht>mma—\s in Prakrit suggests a 
covered by M. Sylvam Levi from a shade of doubt. AU other Gupta 
Chinese work, has been discussed inscriptions are in Sanskrit {J. it. 
by the author in the }>apcr on Gupta ^1. S., p. 9H, with plate). See 
chronology already cited, and in P'lg. II in plate of coins. Thehor.se 
'The Inscriptions ot Mahanaman having been exposed to the weather 
at B()dli-Gaya’ {Ind ^Inl., 1902, outside the Lucknow Museum for 
p. 193). But Meghavama reigned years, the inscription has disap- 
later than I supposed when those peared. The image is now inside 
papers werewritten.A. I).358and379 the building. The inscription was 
(.transl. J/iiht'ivarhjia (1912), p. legible when the first edition of 
xxxix'. His true dates may be this book was published, 
slightly earlier. * Plate of coins, Fig. 10. 

* The fact that the mutilated 
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versatile monarch, who is said to have been reputed a king of 
poets, and to have composed numerous metrical works worthy 
of the reputation of a professional author. We are further 
informed that the king took much delight in the society 
of the learned, and loved to employ his acute and polished 
intellect in the study and defence of the sacred scriptures, 
as well as in the lighter arts of music and poetry. In his 
youth he extended his royal favour to Vasubandhu, the 
celebrated Buddhist author. The picture of Samudragupta 
as painted by his court poet reminds the reader of that 
of Akbar as depicted by his no less partial biographer, 

Abul Fazl. 

Whatever may have been the exact degree of skill attained 
by Samudragupta in the practice of the arts which graced his 
scanty leisure, it is clear that he was endowed with no ordinary 
powers ; and that he was in fact a man of genius, who may 
fairly claim the title of the Indian Napoleon. Unfortunately, 
the portraits on his coins are not sufficiently good to give 
a clear notion of his personal appearance. 

By a strange irony of fate this great king — warrior, poet, and I^covery 
musician — who conquered nearly all India,and whose alliances history, 
extended from the Oxus to Ceylon, was unknown even by name 
to the historians of India until the publication of this work. 

His lost fame has been slowly recovered by the minute and 
laborious study of inscriptions and coins during the last 
eighty years ; and the fact that it is now possible to write 
a long narrative of the events of his memorable reign is 
perhaps the most conspicuous illustration of the success 
gained by patient archaeological research in piecing together 
the fragments from which alone the chart of the authentic 
early history of India can be constructed. 

The exact year of Samudragupta’s death is not known, e.A.n. 3T.5. 
but he certainly lived to an advanced age, and enjoyed a 
reign of uninterrupted prosperity for nearly half a century. 

Before he passed away, he did his best to secure the peaceful 
transmission of the crown by nominating as his successor, 
from among many sons,' the offspring of his queen, Datta 
' Eran and Bhitarl inscriptions. 

U 


low 
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Devi, whom he rightly deemed worthy to inherit a magnifi- 
cent empire. 

The son thus selected, who probably had been associated 
as Crown Prince {yuvaraja) with his father in the cares of 
government, assumed the name of his grandfather, in accor- 
dance with Hindu custom, and is therefore distinguished in 
the dynastic list as Chandra-gupta II. He also tooh the 
title of Vikraniaditya {‘Sun of Power’), and has a better 
claim than any other sovereign to be regarded as the original 
of the mythical king of that name who figures so largely in 
Indian legends. The precise date of his accession is not 
recorded, but it cannot be far removed from a.d. 375 ; 
and, pending the discovery of some coin or inscription to 
settle the matter, that date may be assumed as approximately 
correct. So far as appears, the succession to tlie throne was 
accomplished peacefully without contest, and the new em- 
peror, who must have been a man of mature age at the time of 
his accession, found himself in a position to undertake the e.x- 
tension of the wide dominion bequeathed to him by his ever- 
victorious father. He did not renew Samudragnpta’s southern 
adventures, preferring to seek room for expansion towards 
the soutli-M'est.’- 

The greatest military achievement of Chandra-gupta 
Vikramaditya was his advance to the Arabian Sea through 
Malwa and Gujarat, and his subjugation of the peninsula of 
Surashtra or Kathiawar, which had been ruled for centuries 
by the Saka dynasty, of foreign origin, known to European 
scholars as the IVestern Satraps.* The campaigns which 


^ In previous editions I assumed 
that the Chandra of the inscription 
on the Iron Pillar of Delhi should 
be identified with Chandra-gupta 
II Vikrarnaditya, who, conse- 
quently, should be credited with 
victories in Bengal and the Panjab, 
as argued in nw essay on the sub- 
ject {j. R. A. S., 189T, p. I). But 
M. M. Haraprasad .Shastri seems 
to be right m identifying Chandra 
of the Iron Pillar with Chandra- 
varnian, king of Pushkarana, Raj- 
putana, in the fourth century. 


Pushkarana (Pokharan or Pokur- 
na), about 27° N. lat., 72“ S4' E. 
long., is a well-known town, and in 
Ton’s time was still ‘ tlie most 
wealthy and powerful of the baron- 
ies of Marwar ’ [Ind. Ant., 1913, 
pp. 217-19; Annalg of Rajasthan, 
reprint (2nd ed., 1873), vol. i, p. 605. 

■‘For the detailed history of the 
Western Satraps see the papers 
by Messrs. Rapson, Bhagwan Lai 
IndrajI, and Biddulpli.in/rjJ.vf. S., 
1890, p. 639 ; 1899, p. 357. 
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added those remote jJroviiices to the empire must have occu- 
pied several years, and are known to have taken place between 
A.D. 388 and 401. The year 396 may be assumed as a mean 
date for the completion of tlie concpiest, which involved the 
incorporation in the empire of the territory held by the 
Malavas and other tribes, who had remained outside the 
limits of Samudragiipta’s dominion. The annexation of 
Surashtra and Malwa not only added to the empire provinces 
of exceptional wealtli and fertility, but opened up to the 
paramount power free access to the ports of the western 
coast; and thus placed Chandra-gupta II in direct touch 
with the seaborne commerce with Etirope through Egypt, 
and brouglit his court and subjects under tlic influence of 
the European ideas which travelled with the goods of the 
Alexandrian merchants. The foreign influence on tlie litera- 
ture, art, and science of the Gupta age will be discussed 
briefl}'’ in the next chapter. 

The so-called ‘Western Satraps’ comprise two distinct The 
dynasties, ruling in widely separated territories. The Ksha- 
harata Satraps of Maharashtra, with their capital probably 
at Nasik in the Western Ghats, who had established their 
power at some time in the first century after Christ, were 
destroyed by Gautamiputra, an Andhra king, in or about 
A.D. 12G, their dominions being annexed to the Andhra 
monarchy. The second satrapy of the west, founded by the 
Saka Chashtana at Ujjuin in Malwa, late in the first century 
of Christ, was immensely extended by Chashtana’s grandson, 
Rudradaman I, who at some date between a.u. 126 and 150 
conquered from Gautamlputra’s son, Pnlnmayi II, all or 
nearly all the territory which Gautamiputra had taken from 
the Kshaharatas a few years earlier. The poAver of Rudra- 
daman I was thus established not only over the peninsula of 
Surashtra, but also over Malwa, Cutch (Kachclih), Sind, the 
Konkan, and other districts — in short, over Western India. 
The capital of Chashtana and his successors was Ujjain, one 
of the most ancient cities of India, the principal dep6t for 
the commerce between the ports of the west and the interior, 
famous as a seat of learning and civilization, and also notable 

r % 
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as the Indian Greenwich from which longitudes were 
reckoned. The place, which is still a considerable town 
with many relics of its past greatness, retains its ancient 
name, and was for a time the capital of Maharaja Sindia, 

Fall of Saniudragupta, although not able to undertake the con- 
satrap**^ quest of the west, had received an embassy from the son of 
another Rudradaman, the satrap Rudrasena, who must have 
been deeply impressed by the emperor’s triumphant march 
through India. Chandra-gupta II, strong in the possession 
of the territory and treasure acquired by his father, resolved 
to crush his western rival, and to annex the valuable provinces 
which owned the satrap’s sway. Tlie motives of an ambitious 
king in undertaking an aggressive war against a rich neigh- 
bour are not far to seek; but we may feel assured that 
differences of race, creed, and manners supplied the Gupta 
monarch with special reasons for desiring to suppress the 
impure foreign rulers of the w'est. Chandra-gupta Vikrama- 
ditya, although tolerant of Buddhism and Jainism, was Jiimself 
an orthodox Hindu, specially devoted to the cult of Vishnu, 
and as such cannot but have experienced peculiar satisfac- 
tion in ‘violently uprooting’ foreign chieftains who probably 
cared little for caste rules. Whatever his motives may have 
been, he attacked, dethroned, and slew the satrap Rudrasinha, 
son of Satyasinha, and annexed his dominions. Scandalous 
tradition affirmed that ‘in his enemy’s city the king of the 
Sakas, while courting another man’s wife, was butchered by 
Chandra-gupta, concealed in his mistress’s dress’;^ but the 
tale does not look like genuine history. The last notice of 
the satraps refers to the year a.d. 388, and the incorporation 
of their dominions in the Gupta empire must have been 
effected soon after that date. 

The Gupta kings, excepting the founder of the dynasty, 
all enjoyed long reigns, like the Moghals in later times. 
Chandra-gupta Vikrainaditya occupied the throne for nearly 
Character forty years, and survived until a.d. 413. Little is known 
dra-gupta concerning his personal character ; but the ascertained facts 
of his career suffice to prove that he was a strong and 
* Ilarta-varila, transl. Cowell and Thomas, p. ISt. 
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vigorous ruler, well qualified to govern and augment an 
extensive empire. He loved sounding titles which proclaimed 
his martial prowess, and was fond of depicting himself on 
his coins as engaged in successful personal combat with 
a lion, after the old Persian fashion. 

There are indications that Pataliputra, althougli it may The 
have been still regarded as the official capital, ceased to be 
the ordinary residence of the Gupta sovereigns after the com- 
pletion of the extensive conquests effected by Samudragupta. 

The Maurya emperors, it is true, had managed to control 
a dominion very much larger than that of the Guptas from 
the ancient imperial city, but, even in their time, its remote- 
ness in the extreme east must have caused inconvenience, and 
a more central position for the court had obvious advantages. 
Ajodhya, the legendary abode of the hero Rama, the ruins 
of which have supplied materials for the building of the 
modern city of Fyzabad in Southern Oudh, enjoyed a more 
favourable situation, and appears to have been at times the 
head-quarters of tlie goveiaiment of botli Samudragupta and 
his son, the latter of whom probably had a mint for copper 
coins there. There is reason to believe that during the fifth 
century Ajodhya, rather than Pataliputra, was the premier 
city of the Gupta empire. 

The Asoka pillar on which Samutlragupta recorded the Kau- 
history of his reign is supposed to have been erected originally 
at the celebrated city of Kausainbi, which stood on the high 
road between Ujjain and Northern India, and was no doubt 
honoured at times by the residence of the monai-ch.^ The 
real capital of an Oriental despotism is the seat of the 
despot’s court for the time being. 

Pataliputra, however, although necessarily considerably Patali- 
neglected by warrior kings like Samudragupta and Vikra- 
inaditya, continuea to be a magnificent and populous city 
throughout the reign of the latter, and was apparently not 
ruined until the time of the Hun invasion in the sixth 

' For discussion of the site of A. S., 1898, p. .503 ; and ‘ SrSvasti 
Kaute.mbl see the author’s papers, ibid., 1900, p. 1. 

• Kautembi and Sravasti ’, in J. It, 
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century. When the Chinese pilgrim, Hiuen Tsang, lived in 
the neighbourhood (640), he found the greater part of the 
ancient site covered by hundreds of ruins. ‘ The city ’, he 
tells us, ‘ had long been a wilderness^, save for a small walled 
town near the Ganges, with about 1,000 inhabitants. Harsha, 
when he ruled Nortliern India as paramount sovereign 
(612-47), made no <ittcmpt to restore the old imperial capital, 
preferring to make Kanauj, situated between the Ganges 
and Jumna, the seat of Iris government. Dharinapala, the 
second and, perhaps, the most powerful of the Pala kings of 
Bengal and Bihar, evidently took some steps to renew the 
glory of Pataliputra, because we know that in the thirty- 
second year of his reign (about a.d. 811) he held his court 
there. After tliat glimpse of the old city, we lose sight of it 
again until 1541, when it had sunk to tlic rank of ‘a small 
town, dependent on Bihar, which was the seat of government.’ 
Sher Shah, being impressed by tlie strategical advantages of 
the position, then built a fort at the cost of half a million of 
rupees. ‘Biliar from that djite was deserted and fell to ruin, 
while Patna became one of the largest cities of the province’. 
The prosperity thus restored by tlic action of Slier SJiah has 
never been lost. 

In 1912, Patna once more became a capital, as the head- 
quarters of the newly constituted Province of Bihar and 
Orissa. The civil station of Bankipore, which forms a suburb 
of Patna, stands on part of the site of Pataliputra.^ 

We are fortunate enough to possess in the work of 
Fa-hien, the earliest Chinese pilgrim, a contemporary account 
of the administration of Chandra-gupta Vikramaditya, as it 
appeared to an intelligent foreigner at the beginning of the 
fifth century. The wwthy pilgrim, it is true, was so 
absorbed in his search for Buddhist books, legends, and 
miracles that he had little care for the things of this world, 
and did not trouble even to mention the name of the mighty 
monarch in whose territories he spent six studious years. 

’ Watters, On Yuan Chwang't iv, ^52. Tdrlkh-i-lMudl in Rlli nt, 
Travelt iv India, ii, 8T. Dharraa- Hutory, iv, 477. 
pita's Khiliinpur grant in Ep. Ind., 
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But now and then he allowed his pen to note some of the 
facts of ordinary life^ and in more than one passage he has 
recorded particulars, which, although insufficient to gratify 
the curiosity of the twentieth century, yet suffice to give 
a tolerably vivid picture of the state of the country. The 
picture is a pleasing one on the whole, and proves that 
Yikramaditya was capable of bestowing on his people the 
benefits of oi’derly government in sufficient measure to allow 
them to grow rich in peace and prosper abundantly. 

On the occasion of his first visit to Pataliputra the Splen- 
traveller was deeply impressed by the sight of Asoka’s p^tali- 
palace, which was at that time still in existence, and so putra. 
cunningly constructed of stone that the work clearly appeared 
to be beyond the skill of mortal hands, and was believed to 
have been executed by spirits in the service of the emperor. 

Near a great stujia, also ascribed to Asoka, stood two monas- 
teries, one occupied by followers of the Mahayana, and the 
other by those of the Hlnaj ana sect. The monks resident in 
both establishments together numbered six or seven hundred, 
and were so famous for leaniing that their lectures were 
frequented by students and inquirers from all quarters. 

Fa-hien spent three years here studying Sanskrit, and was 
made happy by obtaining certain works on monastic disci- 
pline as taught by various schools, for which he had sought 
elsewhere in vain. He describes with great admiration the 
splendid procession of images, carried on some twenty huge 
cars richly decorated, which annually paraded through the 
city on the eighth day of the second month, attended by 
singers and musicians ; and notes that similar processions 
were common in other parts of the country.^ 

The towns of Magadha were the largest in the Gangetic Free hos- 
plain, which Fa-hien calls by the name of Central India or 
the Middle Kingdom ; the people were rich and prosperous, 
and seemed to him to emulate each other in the practice of 
virtue. Charitable institutions were numerous ; rest-houses 
for travellers were provided on the highways, and the capital 


‘ Traeelt, ch. xxvii, in any of the versions. 
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possessed an excellent free hospital endowed by benevolent 
and educated citizens. 

^Hither come’, we are told, ^all poor or helpless patients 
suffering from all kinds of infirmities. They are well taken 
care of, and a doctor attends them ; food and medicine being 
supplied according to their wants. Thus they are made 
(juite comfortable, and when they are well, they may go 
away. ’ ^ 

It may be doubted if any equally efficient foundation was 
to be seen elsewhere in the world at that date ; and its exis- 
tence, anticipating the deeds of modern Christian charity, 
speaks well both for the character of the citizens who endowed 
it, and for the genius of the great Asoka, whose teaching 
still bore such wholesome fruit many centuries after his 
decease.^ 

Bud- In the course of a journey of some 500 miles from 

dhisra. Indus to Mathura on the Jumna, Fa-hien passed a 

succession of Buddhist monasteries tenanted by thousands 
of monks; and in the neighbourhood of Mathura found 
twenty of these buildings occupied by three thousand 
residents. Buddhism was growing in favour in this part of 
the country.^ 

rrosperity The region to the south of Mathura, that is to say, 
of Malwa. specially excited the admiration of the traveller; 

who was delighted alike with the natural advantages of the 
country, the disposition of the people, and the moderation 
of the governnieut. The climate seemed to him very agree- 
able, being temperate, and free from the discomforts of frost 
and snow with which he uas familiar at home and in the 
coxirse of his journey. The large population lived happily 


* Ibid., Giles's version. 

® Srr H. Burdett {Ettci/nl. Brit., 
11th ed., s.v. Hospitals; states that 
in Christian days no establishments 
tor the relief of the siek were 
founded until the reign of Constan- 
tine (a.d, 306-37;. Late in the 
fourth century Basil founded a leper 
hospital at Caesarea, and St. Chry- 
sostom established a hospital at 
Constantinople. A law of Justini- 


an (a.d. 0 - 2 T- 6 -.J) recognized noso- 
a/mia or hospitals among ecclesias- 
tical institutions. The Maison Dieu 
or Hotel Dieu of Paris is sometimes 
alleged to be the oldest European 
hospital. It dates from the seventh 
century (Florence Nightingale in 
Chambers's Encycl., 190+). 

* Travels, ch. xvi. The ‘ tem^es ’ 
and ‘ priests ' apparently were Bud- 
dhist. The versions of this chapter 
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under a sensible government which did not worry. With 
a glance at Chinese institutions, Fa-hien congratulates the 
Indians that ‘ they have not to register their households, or 
attend to any magistrates and rules They were not troubled 
with passport regulations, or, as the pilgrim bluntly puts it; 

‘ Those who want to go away, may go ; those who want to 
stop, may stop.^ The administration of the criminal law 
seemed to him mild in comparison with the Chinese system. 

Most crimes were punished only by fines, varying in amount 
according to the gravity of the offence, and capital punish* 
mcnt would seem to have been unknown. Persons guilty of 
repeated rebellion, an expression which probably includes 
brigandage, suffered amputation of the right hand ; but such 
a penalty was exceptional, and judicial torture was not 
practised. The revenue was mainly derived from the rents 
of the crown lands, and the royal officers, being provided 
with fixed salaries, had no occasion to live on the people. 

The Buddhist rule of life was generally observed. Buddhist 
‘ Throughout the country,^ we are told, no one kills any 
living thing, or drinks wine, or eats onions or garlic ’ . . . 
they do not keep pigs or fowls, there are no dealings in 
cattle, no butchers’ shops or distilleries in their market- 
places.’ The Chaiidala, or outcaste tribes, who dwelt apart 
like lepers, and were required when entering a city or bazaar 
to strike a piece of wood as a warning of their approach, 
in order that other folk might not he polluted by contact 
with them,* were the only offenders against the laws of 
piety {dharma), and the only hunters, fishermen, and 
butchers. Cowrie shells formed the ordinary currency.® The 
Buddhist monasteries were liberally endowed by royal grants. 


differ considerably : those of Lcgge 
andGiles have been used in the text. 

‘ Onions and garlic are r^arded 
as impure by many castes. Oiiions. 
it is alleged, are supposed when 
cut to resemble flesh. Garlic, per- 
haps, was originally condemned 
as being a foreign innovation. 
Gopaditya, an ancient king of 
Kashmir, punished Brahmans who 
ate garlic (Stein, transl. Rajat., 
Bk. i, 343). 


‘ Beyond the walls the outcastes 
dwell, 

’Tis worse than death to touch 
such men.’ (Gover, Folk- 
Sonys of Southern India, p. 58). 

• This statement must not be 
pressed to mean that coins did not 
exist. Chandra-guptaVikramaditya 
coined freely in gold, as well as 
sparingly in silver and bronze or 
copper. His archer type gold coins 
may be described as being common. 
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localities 


and the monks received alms without stint — houses, beds, 
mattresses, food, and clothes were never lacking to them 
uherever they might go. 

These particulars, as collected and narrated by the earliest 
Chinese traveller in India, permit of no doubt that the 
dominions of Chaudra-gupta Vikramaditya were well 
governed ; the authorities interfering as little as possible 
with the subject, and leaving him free to prosper and 
grow rich in his own way. The devout pilgrim pursued 
his Sanskrit studies for three years at Pataliputra, and for 
two years at the port of Tamralipti (Tamluk), without let 
or hindrance, and it is clear that the roads were safe for 
travellers.' F;i-hien never has occasion to complain of being 
stripped by brigands, a misfortune which befell his successor 
Hiuen Tsang in the seventh century more than once. 
Probably India has never been governed better, after the 
Oriental manner, than it was during the reign of Vikrama- 
ditya. Tlie government did not attempt to do too much; 
hut let the people alone, and was accordingly popular. The 
merciful teachings of Buddhism influenced the lives of all 
classes, except the most degraded ; while, inasmuch as the 
sovereign was a Brahmanical Hindu, the tendency to the 
harassing kind of persecution, which a Buddhist or Jain 
government is apt to display, was kept in check, and liberty 
of conscience was assured. Fa-hien, as a pious devotee, 
necessarily saw everything through Buddhist spectacles, but 
it is evident that, with a Brahmanical supreme govern- 
ment, Hinduism of the orthodox kind must have been far 
more prominent than his account would lead the reader to 
suppose, and sacrifices must have been permitted. In fact, 
the Brahmanical reaction against Buddhism had begun at 
a time considerably earlier than that of Fa-hien’s travels ; 
and Indian Buddhism was already upon the downward path, 
although the pilgrim could not discern the signs of de- 
cadence. 

While the general prosperity and tranquillity of the 

’ Traveln, chh. xxxvi, xxxvii. of Bengal, is now some 60 miles 
Tamluk, in the Midnapur District from the sea. 
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empire under the rule of Chandra-gupta Vikramaditya are uiipros- 
abundantly proved by the express testimony of Fa-hien, and 
by his unobstructed movements in all directions during 
many years; certain districts did not share in the general 
well-being, and had retrogi'aded in population and wealth. 

The city of Gaya, we are informed, was empty and desolate ; 
the holy places of Bodh-Gaya, 6 miles to the south, were 
surrounded by jungle; and iin extensive tract of country 
near the foot of the mountains, which had been the seat 
of a large population in the fifth century b.c., was now 
sparseljr inhabited. The great city of Sravasti, on the 
upper course of the Rapti, was occupied by only two hundred 
families; and the holy towns of Kapilavastu and Kusinagara 
were waste and deserted, save for a scanty remnant of monks 
and their lay attendants, who clung to the sacred spots, and 
derived a meagre subsistence from the alms of rare pilgrims. 

The causes of this decay are unknown.’ 

A sou of Yikraniaditya by one of his queens named 
Dhruva Devi ascended the throne as a young man inpuptal, 
A.D. 413, and reigned for more than forty years. He is 
known to history as Kumaragupta I, in order to distinguish 
him from his great-grandson of the same name. The events 
of this king’s reign are not known in detail, but the distri- 
bution of the numerous extemporary inscriptions and coins 
permits of no doubt that during the greater part of his 
unusually prolonged rule the empire suffered no diminution.^ 

On the contrary, it probably gained certain additions, for 
Kuulara, like his grandfather, celebrated the horse-sacrifice 
as an assertion of bis paramount sovereignty ; and it is not 
likely that he ivould have indulged in this vaunt unless to 
some extent justified by successful warfare. But the extant 
records furnish no information concerning specific events, 
beyond the fact that at the close of bis reign, that is to say, 
in the middle of the fifth century, Kumara’s dominions 

Travels, chh. xx, xxii, xxiv, xxxi. bassy sent by atRaja named Yue-ai, 

/’ The only deftnitely dated pohti- * Moon-loved \? Chandrapriya), who 
oal event of Kumaragupta’s reign was lord of the Ka-p'i-li country, 
which I can specify is the arrival in which lias not been identified 
China in the year A.D. i2S, ofanem- (Watters,/. K. A. S„ 1898, p. ,540). 

I 
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suffered severely from the irruption of the Hun hordes^ who 
had burst through the north-western passes, and spread in 
a destructive dood all over Northern India. Before entering 
upon the discussion of the Hun invasion and the consequent 
break-up of the Gupta empire, it is desirable to pause, in 
order to record a few brief observations on the significance 
of the rule of the great Gupta sovereigns in the evolution of 
Indian language, literature, art, science, and religion.' 

’ See Dr. R. G. Bhandarkar’s from the J. Bo. B. A. S. In spite 
brilliant essay, A Peep into the of an untenable theory of the 
Barlji History of India from the Kushan chronology, that paper i 
Foundation of the Maurya Dynasty the best short account of the early 
to the Downfall of the Imperial history of India which has yet ap- 
Oupta Dynasty (333 a. c.-c. A. i>. pearcQ. 
j00% Bombay, 1900; reprinted 
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THE GUPTA EMPIRE (continued); AND THE 
WHITE HUNS 

From a.d. 455 to 606 

The general prevalence of Buddhism in Northern India, Preva- 
including Kashmir, Afghanistan, and Siiwat, during the two 
centuries immediately preceding and the two next following from 
the Christian era, is amply attested by the numerous remains ”200*^” 
of Buddhist monuments erected during that period, and a 
multitude of inscriptions, which are almost all either Buddhist 
or Jain. The Jain cult, which was closely related to the 
Buddhist, does not appear to have gained very wide popu- 
larity, although it was practised with great devotion at 
certain localities, of which Mathura was one. 

But the orthodox Hindu worship, conducted under the Hindu- 
guidance of Brahmans, and associated with sacrificial rites 
abhorrent to Jain and Buddhist sentiment, had never become 
extinct, and had at all times retained a large share of both 
popular and royal favour. Kadphises II, the Kushan con- 
queror, was himself conquered by captive India, and adopted 
with such zeal the worship of Siva as practised by his new 
subjects that he constantly placed the image of that Indian 
god upon his coins, and described himself as his devotee. 

Many other facts concur to prove the continued worship of 
the old Hindu gods during the period in which Buddhism 
unquestionably was the most popular and generally received 
creed. 

In some respects. Buddhism in its Mahayana form was Religion 
better fitted than the Brahmanical system to attract the°^^® 
reverence of casteless foreign chieftains ; and it would not be kxngl^ 
unreasonable to expect that they should have shown a decided 
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tendency to fiivour Buddhism ratlier than Brahmanism ; 
but the facts do not indicate any clearly marked general 
preference for the Buddhist creed on the part of the 
foreigners. The only distinctively Buddhist coins are the 
few rare pieces of that kind struck by Kanishka, who 
undoubtedly, in his later years, liberally patronized the 
ecclesiastics of the Buddliist church, as did his successor 
Huvishka; but the next king, Vasudeva I, reverted to the 
devotion for Siva, as displayed by Kadphises II, So the 
later Saka satraps of Surfishtra seem to have inclined per- 
sonally much more to the Braluuanical than to the Buddhist 
cult, and they certainly bestowed tlieir patronage upon the 
Sanskrit of the Brahmans rather than upon the vernacular 
literature. 

Connexion The development of the Mahay ana sclmol of Buddhism, 

Mahavana which becunie prominent Jiiul fashionable from the time of 

dnfsm ” Kanishka, about the beginning of the second century, was in 
itself a testimony to the reviving power of Brahmanical 
Hinduism. The newer form of Buddhism had much in 
eoimnon with the older Hinduism, and the relation is so 
close that even an expert often feels a diffieulty in deciding 
to which system a particular image should be assigned. 

Revival of Brahmanical Hinduism was the religion of the pundits, 
whose sacred language was Sanskrit, a highly artificial 
literary modification of a vcriuu-ular speech of the Punjab, 
As the influence of tlie pundits ujjon prince and peasant 
waxed greater in matters of religion and social observance, 
the use of their special vehicle of expression became more 
widely diffused, and gradually superseded the vernacular in 
all documents of a formal or official character. In tiie third 
century u.c. Asoka had been content to address his com- 
mands to his people in language easy to be understood by 
the vulgar ; but, in the middle of the second century after 
Christ, the satrap Rudr<ulamaii felt that his achievements 
could be adequately commemorated only in elaborate 
Sanskrit. It is impossible to go more deeply into the 
subject in these pages, and it must suffice to observe that 
the revival of the Brahmanical religion was accompanied by 
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the diffusion and extension of Sanskrit, the sacred language 
of the Brahmans.* 

Whatever may have been the causes, the fact is abundantly The 
established that the restoration of the Brahmanical religion 
to popidar favour, and the associated revival of the Sanskrit in G>^ta 
language, became noticeable in the second century, were 
fostered by the satraps of Gujarat and Surashtra during the 
third, and made a success by the Gupta emperors in the 
fourth and fifth centuries. These princes, although perfectly 
tolerant of both Buddhism and Jainism, and in at least 
three cases personally interested in the former, were them- 
selves beyond question officially orthodox Hindus, usually 
guided by Brahman advisers, and skilled in Sanskrit, the 
language of the pundits.^ An early stage in the reaction 
against Buddhist condemnation of sacrifice had been marked 
by Pushyamitra’s celebration of the horse-sacrifice to^vards 
the close of the second century. In the fourth, Samudragupta 
revived the same ancient rite with added splendour ; and, 
in the fifth, his grandson repeated the solemnity. Without 
going further into detail, the matter may be summed up in 
the remark that coins, inscriptions, and monuments agree in 
furnishing abundant evidence of the recrudescence during the 
Gupta period of Brahmanical Hinduism at the expense of 
Buddhism, and of the favour shown by the ruling powers 
to ‘ classical ’ Sanskrit at the expense of the more popular 
literary dialects, which had enjoj’cd the patronage of the 
Andhra kings. 

It is highly probable that the popular legend of Raja Vikra- 
Bikram of Ujjain, the supposed founder of the Vikraina era ^j^**’^* 
dating from 58 b.c., rests upon a confused recollection of the Kfilidasa. 
glories of Chandra-gupta II Vikramaditya, who certainly 
conquered Ujjain towards the close of the fourth century 
of the Christian era. Tradition associates nine gems of 

' The reader who desires to pursue • The three eases referred to are 
the subject should consult Professor those of Chandra-gupta I and Sa- 
Otto P’ranke’s book, Prlli und San- mudragupta, the patrons of Vasu- 
ekrit, in ihrem historUehen und gno- bandhu, and Naragupta Baladitya, 
graphisSien Verhaltnita auf Grand who erected buildings at Nalanda 
der Imchriften und Munzen, Strass- and was regarded by Hmen Tsang 
burg, 1903. as an earnest Buddhist. 
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Sanskrit literature with Raja Bikram, the most resplendent 
of the nine being Kalidasa^ who is admitted by all critics to 
be the prince of Sanskrit poets and dramatists. In my 
judgement it is now established that Kalidasa lived and 
wrote in the fifth century, his literary activity extending over 
a long period, probably not less than thirty years. Although 
it is difficult to fix the dates of the great poet’s career with 
precision, it appears to be probable that he began to write 
either late in the reign of Chandra-gupta II or early in tbe 
reign of KuniEragupta I. The traditional association of his 
name with Raja Bikram of Ujjain is thus justified by sober 
criticism.^ 

The Gupta period, taken in a wide sense as extending from 
about A.D. 300 to 650, and meaning more particularly tlie 
fourth and fifth centuries, was a time of exceptional intel- 
lectual activity in many fields — a time not unworthy of 
comparison with the Elizabethan and Stuart period in 
England. In India all the lesser lights are outshone by the 
brilliancy of Kalidasa, as in England all the smaller authors 
are oversliadowed by Shakespeare. But, as the Elizabethan 
literature would still be rich even if Shakespeare had not 
written, so, in India, if Kalidasa’s works had not survived, 


’ The date of Kalidasa lias been 
the subject durinp: recent years of 
much discussion, .summed up. until 
November, 191 1, by B. Liebich in 
his paper entitled ' Da.s Datum de.s 
Kalidasa’ (Indeijerni. Fixrachuii^en, 
Strassburg, Baud xxxi (1912), pp. 
198-2031 Among the more impor- 
tant earlier references are the fol- 
lowing: Macdonell. Jlist. of Sumknt 
Jjiler. 1 1900), p. 32+, where Kalidasa 
is assigned to the beginning of the 
fifth century. Mr. Keith ' X X’..rl iS'., 
1909, pp. 433-9 I also places the poet 
inthereignof Chandra-guptall. But 
the mention of the Hunas m llaghu- 
vamia iv makes it difficult to assign 
that work to a date so early. See 
J.H.A.id., 1909, pp. 731-9: and 
Jnd. Aiit., 191ii, p 265. The theory 
of Dr. Hoetnle (J.K. A.S., 1909, 
p. 112), which places Kalidasa’s ac- 
tivity in the first half of the sixth 


century, has no defenders, and 
seems to me to rest upon erroneous 
premises. It is not unlikely that 
the earliest works of Kalidasa, 
namely, the Jtttmamkdra (if that 
be hiB , and the Meijhadiita, may 
have been composed before a.d. 
413, that is to say, while Chandra- 
gupta II was on the throne, but I 
am inclined to regard the reign of 
Kuniaragupta I ' 413-55) as the time 
during which the poet’s later works 
were composed, and it seems pos- 
sible, or even probable, that the 
whole of his literary career fell 
within the limits of that reign. It 
is also possible that he may have 
continued writing after the acces- 
sion of Skandagupta. But I have 
no doubt that he fiourished in the 
fifth century during the tune when 
the Gupta power was at its height. 
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enough of other men’s writings would remain to distinguish 
his age as extraordinarily fertile in literary achievement. 

The remarkable drama, entitled The Little Clay Cart, one Litera- 
of the most interesting of Indian plays, is now believed to 
date from the fifth or sixth century, if not from an earlier 
time. Another equally remarkable play, the Mudra^Rakshasa, 
which tells the story of the usurpation of the crown by 
Chandragupta Maurya, probably is at least quite as old. 
•Professor Hillebrandt is inclined to assign its composition 
to the reign of Chandra-gupta II (c. a.d. 400). 

The Vayu Purana, one of the oldest of the eighteen 
Puranas, clearly should be attributed in its existing form to 
the first half of the fourth century, and the Laws of Manu, 
as we now know the book, may be dated from about the 
beginning of the Gupta period. Without going further into 
detail, and so trespassing on the domain of the historian of 
Sanskrit literature, it may suffice to cite Professor R. G. 
Bhandarkar’s observation that the period was distinguished 
by ‘ a general literary impulse ’, the effects of which were 
visible in poetry, as well as in law books and many other 
forms of literature. 

In the field of mathematical and astronomical science the Science. 
Gupta age is adorned by the illustrious names of Aryabhata 
('born A. V. 476) uiid Vaiahainibira (died a.d. 387). Mr. Knyc, 
a competent authority, holds that ‘tiic period when mathe- 
matics flourished in India commenced about .v. d. 400 and 
ended about a.d. 650, after which deterioration set in.’ 

We have seen how Samudragupta practised and encouraged Art; 
music. The other arts, too, shared the favour of the Gupta 
kings and prospered under their intelligent patronage. The 
accident that nearly the whole of the Gupta empire was 
repeatedly overrun and permanently occupied by Muslim 
armies, which rarely spared a Hindu building, accounts for 
the destruction of almost all large edifices of the Gupta age. 

But the researches of recent years have disclosed abundant 
evidence of the former existence of numerous magnificent 
buildings, both Buddhist and Brahnianical, which had been 
erected in the fifth and sixth centuries. A few specimens of 
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architectural compositions on a considerable scale may still 
be seen in out-of-the-way places, which lay apart from the 
track of the hosts of Islam, and the surviving miniature 
shrines of the period are fairly numerous. Enough is known 
to justify the assertion that the art of architecture was 
practised on a large scale with eminent success. 

The allied art of sculpture, usually cultivated in India as 
an accessory to architecture, attained a degree of perfection 
not recognized until recently. The best examples, indeed, 
are so good that they may fairly claim the highest rank 
among the efforts of Indian sculptors. Painting, as exem- 
plified by some of the best frescoes at Ajanta and the cognate 
works at Sigiriya in Cejloii (a.d. 479-97), was practised 
with equal, or, perhaps, greater success. Certain gold Gupta 
coins are tlie only pieces issued by Hindu kings entitled to 
rank as works of art. 

It is ajiparent, therefore, that the rule of the able and long- 
lived monarchs of the Gupta dynasty coincided with an 
extraordinary outburst of intellectual activity of all kinds. 
The personal patronage of the kings no doubt had much 
effect, but deeper causes must have been at work to produce 
such results. Experience proves that the conhict or collision 
of diverse modes of civilization is the most potent stimulus 
to intellectual and artistic progress, and, in my ojjinion, the 
eminent achievements of the Gupta period are mainly due to 
such contact with foreign civilizations, both on the east and 
on the west. The evidence as to the constant interchange 
of communications with China is abundant, and although the 
external testimony to intercourse with the Roman empire is 
less copious, the fact of such intercourse is indisputable. 
The conquest of Malwa and Surashtra or Kathiawar by 
Chandra-gupta II Vikramaditya, towards the close of the 
fourth century opened up ways of communication between 
Upper India and western lands which gave facilities for the 
reception of European ideas. The influence of the Alexan- 
drian schools on the astronomy of Aryabhata is undoubted, 
and the imitation of Roman coins by Gupta kings is equally 
obvious. In art and literature the proof of the action of 
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foreign influence is necessarily more difficult, but in niy 
judgement the reality of that action is well established. It 
is difficult, for instance, to deny the relationship between the 
sculpture of the Sleeping Vishnu at Deogarh and the class 
of Graeco-Roman works represented by the Endymion at 
Stockholm. It is impossible to pursue the subject further in 
this place, but the references in the note will enable any 
inquirer interested to follow up the cumulative proofs that 
the remarkable intellectual and artistic output of the Gupta 
period was produced in large measure by reason of the contact 
between the civilization of India and tliat of the Roman 
empire. Some critics have thought that Chinese ideas may 
be traced in tlie Ajanta, frescoes, and they may be right.* 

Comparison of the notes recorded by Fa-hien, the first Religion. 
Chinese pilgrim, at the beginning of the fifth, and by his 
great successor, Hiueii Tsang, in tlie first half of the seventh 
century, proves beyond question tliat Buddhism suffered 
a gradual decay during tlie Gupta period. But tliat decay 


’ The dale of the Little (Jhty 
Cart (iLfwIr-chhirhitikd) is un- 
known. Prof. S. Ldvi guesses that 
it may be posterior to Kalidasa 
C-l'Iinitre Indien, p. sJ08). I am dis- 
posed to follow older authors in 
assigning an eailier dale. See 
transl. by Ryder in Harvard Or. 
Ser. Concerning the date of the 
Mudrtl-liiikshasii , see Haes, ed. 
and transl., p. 3d (Coluiiibia Univ. 
Press, N. Y., 19lJj; HiUebrandt, 
‘ Ueber das ICiiuldtuii-sdelra und 
Verwandtes ’ Jahresber. der 

Sfhleeigehen Oeeethrliajt Jar raferL 
CuUur, J uly, 1 H08, p. ^9 ; Tawney 
in J. II. A. aS’., 1908, p. 910; 1909, 
]). 147. For the age of the Puranas 
see detailed discussion in Mr. Par- 
giter’s book. The I>ymistie.i of the 
Kali Aye, and App. A, ante, p. 22. 

Mr. Kaye's observations on the 
relations between Indian and Greek 
iiiathematieal science will be found 
111 J. It. ^1. IS., 1910, p. 739 ; and 
J. Pror. A. S. li., 1911, p. 813. 

For questions concerning art and 
architecture, see A Uwtory oj Fine 
Art in India and Ceylon, and the 
references given in that work. 


The references to comiuunica- 
tions between India and China are 
collected in Duff, The Chiunoloyy 
of India, 1899. The Raja of the 
Ka-p’i-li country sent an embassy 
III A. i>. 428 (Watters, ./. It. A. IS., 
1898, p. 340). Embassies, some 
probably only commercial ventures, 
number .six from 302 to 515. There 
were also many journeys of pil- 
grinis and missionaries. 

For communications with the 
Roman empire, see Priaidx, Indian 
Kmbassies to Home (bound with 
Apollonius of Tyana\ Quaritch, 
1873 ; Reiiiaiid, Itefatione jioliti- 
i/iiee el cominerriales de I'hmpiie 
Itomaia avec lAeie urkntale ; and 
DulF, oji. cit. 

The Roman influence on the 
Gupta coinage is discussed in my 
•Coinage of the Early or Imperial 
Gupta dynasty,’ X R. iS'., 1889. 
.See also Sewell, • Roman Coins 
found in India,’ ibid., 1904, pp. 
591-637. 'The recently discovered 
Gupta Buddhist monasteries at 
Sarnath, Kasia, &c., are described 
in the Annual Iteporfg of the 
Archaeol. Survey, suice 1902-3. 
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^vaB hardly discernible by people living in those ageSj who 
saw a powerful and wealthy monastic order continuously 
wielding immense influence and housed in splendid convents. 
The discovery of the numerous remains of magnificent Bud- 
dhist monasteries of Gupta age has been one of the surprises 
of archaeological research. The Gupta kings, although 
officially Brahmanical Hindus with ii special devotion to 
Vishnu, followed the usual practice of ancient India in 
looking with a favourable eye on all varieties of Indian 
religion. The first Chandra-gupta, who had been a follower 
of the Sankhya philosophy, afterwards listened with convic- 
tion to the arguments of Vasubandhu, the Buddhist sage, 
to whose instruction he commended his son and heir, Samu- 
dragupta. At a later time, Naragupta Baladitya, who erected 
handsome buildings at Nalanda, the ecclesiastical capital of 
the church, was regarded by Hiuen Tsang as having been 
a fervent Buddhist.' 

The golden age of the Guptas comprised a period of 
a century and a quarter (a.d. 330-455^, covered by three 
reigns of exceptional length. The death of Kumaragupta I, 
which can be fixed definitely as having occurred early in 455, 
marks the beginning of the decline and fall of the empire. 
Even before his death, his kingdom had become involved, 
about the year 450, in serious distress by a war with a rich 
and powerful nation named Pushyainitra, otherwise almost 
unknown to history.* The imperial armies were defeated, 
and the shock of military disaster had endangered the 
stability of the dynasty, wdiich was ‘tottering’ to its fall, 
when the energy and ability of Skandagupta, the Crown 
Prince, ivstored the fortunes of his family by effecting the 
overthrow of the enemy. A small detail recorded by the 
contemporary document indicates the severity of the struggle ; 
for w'e are told that the heir-apparent, while preparing to 

' See Appendix N, ‘Vasubandhu rnitras among tlie miscellaneous 
and the Guptas.’ dynasties, apparently foreign, who 

^ Conjectured by Fleet(i«d. .4nt. are enumerated just before the 
xviii, 228) to belong to the region passage relating to the Guptas 

of the Narmada i but, more prob- (Pargiter, Dynasl'm of the Kali 

ably, in the north. The Puranas p. 73). 

mention Pushyamitras and Patu- 
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retrieve the calamities of his house, was obliged to spend 
a night sleeping on the bare ground. 

When Skandagupfci came to the throne, in the spring of Defeat 
455, he encountered a sea of troubles. The Pushyamitra 
danger had been averted, but one more formidable closely 
followed it, an irruption of the savage Huns, who had 
poured down from the steppes of Central Asia through the 
north-western passes, and carried devastation over the smiling 
plains and crowded cities of India. Skandagupta, who prob- 
ably was a man of mature years and ripe experience, proved 
equal to the need, and inflicted upon the barbarians a defeat 
so decisive that India was saved for a time. His mother 
still lived, and to her the hero hastened with the news of 
his victory, ‘just as Ki’ishna, when he had slain his enemies, 
betook himself to his mother Dev.akl.’ Having thus paid 
his duty to his living parent, the king sought to enhance 
the religious merit of his deceased father by the erection of a 
pillar of victory, surmounted by a statue of the god Vishnu, 
and inscribed u'ith an account of the delivery of his country 
from barbarian tyranny through the protection of the gods.* 

It is evident that this great victory over the Huns must The 
have been gained at the very beginning of the new reign ; 
because another inscription, executed in the year 458, recites 
Skandagupta^s defeat of the barbarians, and recognizes his 
undisputed possession of the peninsula of Surashtra (Kathia- 
uar), at the western extremity of tlie empire. The kijig had 
appointed as viceroy of the west an officer named Parnadatta, 
the possessor of all the virtues, according to the official poet ; 
and the viceroy gave the responsible post of governor of the 
capital city, Junagarh, to his own son, who distinguished 
his tenure of office by rebuilding the ancient embankment of 
the lake under the Girnar hill, which had again burst with 
disastrous results in the year of Skandagupta’s accession. 

’ The column still stands at which records the events related in 
BhitarT, in the GhazTpur District, to the text, has been edited and trans- 
the east of Benares, but the statue lated by Fleet (Gupta, hmeriptions, 
has disap^ared (Cunningham, No.t3>. The allusion to the Knshna 
Archaeol. linp., vol. i, pi. xxix). legend is interesting. See J. K. 

The inscription on the column, A. S., 1907, p. 976. 
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Tlie l)ene\'olent work was completed in the following year, 
and consecrated a year later by the erection of a costly 
temple of Vishnu.* 

Tile dedication three years afterwards by a private Jain 
donor of a sculptui-ed column at a village in the east of the 
Gorakhpur district, distant about 90 miles from Patna, 
testifies to the fact that Skandagupta’s rule at this early 
period of his reign included the eastern as well as the 
western provinces.* 

Five years later, in the j’ear 465, the dedication of a temple 
to the Sun, in the country between the Ganges and Jumna 
now known as the Rulandshahr District, made by a pious 
Brahman in the reign of Skandagiipta, described in the 
customary language as ‘augmenting and victorious ’, indicates 
that the central portion of the empire also enjoyed a settled 
goAeniment.* The conclusion therefore is legitimate that 
the victory over the barbarian invaders was gained at the 
beginning of the reign, and was sufficiently decisive to secure 
the general traiicjuillity of alt parts of tlie empire for a con- 
siderable number of years. 

But, about A.n. 465, a fresh swarm of nomads poured 
across the frontier, and occupied Gandhara, or the north- 
western Punjab, where a ‘cruel and vindictive’ chieftain 
usurped the throne of the Kushans, and ‘ practised the most 
barbarous atrocities’.* A little later, about 470, the Huns 
advanced into the interior, and again attacked Skandagupta 
in the heait of his dominions. He was unable to continue 
the successful resistance which he had offered in the earlier 
days of his rule, and was forced at last to succumb to 
tlie repeated attacks of tlie foreigners ; who ■were, no doubt, 
constantly recruited by fresh hordes eager for the plunder 
of India. 


' Ibid., No. 1+; unte, ii T33. 

Ibid., No. 15, the Kahfton in- 
.^crlptlon. 

® Ibid., No. 16 . 

‘ Sung-yun or Song Yiin, Chinese 
pilgrim, A.D. 590, in Beal, Jiecordt, 
vol i, p. c, and Chavannes’s revised 
version i^Hanoi, 1903). But the 


name ‘ Laelih ’, given to this chief- 
tiiin by Beal, who lias been copied 
by Cunningham and many other 
writers, is purely fictitious, and due 
to a misreading of the Turkish title 
tiffin (Chavannes, Let Tvret Ocri- 
detttavx, p. 226 note). 
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The financial distress of Skandagupta’s administration Debase- 
is plainly indicated by the abrupt debasement of the coin- cur- 
age in his latter years. The gold coins of his early and rency. 
prosperous days agree in both weight and fineness with those 
of his ancestors, but the later issues, while increased in 
gross weight, so as to suit the ancient Hindu standard of 
the suvarna, exhibit a decline in the amount of pure gold in 
each piece from 108 to 73 grains.^ This marked lowering 
of the purity of the currency, which was accompanied by 
a corresponding degradation in the design and execution 
of the dies, evidently was caused by the difficulty which the 
treasury experienced in meeting the cost of the Hun war. 

The death of Skandagupta, who assumed the title Vikrama- 
ditya like so many Indian kings, may be assumed to have gupta, aco. 
occurred in or about the year 480. When he passed away, 
the empire perished, but the dynasty remained, and was 
continued in the eastern provinces for several generations. 

Skanda left no heir male capable of undertaking the cares 
of government in a time of such stress, and was accordingly 
succeeded on the throne of Magadha and the adjacent dis- 
tricts by his brother, Puragupta, the son of Kumaragupta I 
by Queen Ananda. 

The reign of this prince apparently was very brief, and Reform of 
the only event which can be assigned to it is a bold attempt 
to restore the purity of the coinage. The rare gold coins, 
bearing on the reverse the title Prakasadity.a, which are 
generally ascribed to Puragupta, although retaining the 
gross weight of the heavy suvarna, contain each 121 grains 
of pure gold, and are thus equ.al in value to the aurei of 
Augustus, and superior in intrinsic value to the best Kushan 
or early Gupta coins. ‘‘‘ 

Puragupta was succeeded, about a.d. 485, by his son 

' The earlier Gupva coins, like ciling the testimony of the inscrip- 
the KushSn, are Roman aurei in tioii on the Bhitarl seal ^ S.B., 
weightandtosomeextentindesign. vol. Ivni, part i, pp 84-105) with 
The later pieces are Hindu ‘Mtiania*, that of other records is best solved 
intended to weigh about 146 grains in the manner stated in the text. 

(9^ grammes) each, and are coarse For assays of the gold coins see 
in device and execution. Cunningham, Coins of Med, India, 

“ An admitted difficulty in recon- p. 16. 
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Narasirnhagupta Baladitya, who gave public proof of his 
partiality for Buddhism by building at Nalanda, in Magadha, 
the principal seat of Buddhist learning in Northern India, 
a brick temple more than 300 feet high, according to Hiuen 
Tsang, which was remarkable for the delicacy of its decora- 
tions and the lavish use of gold and gems in its furniture.^ 
The vigorous and successful action taken by Baladitya to 
resist the tyranny of the Huns will be described presently. 

Narasirnhagupta Baladitj'a was succeeded by his son, 
Kumaragupta II, to whose time the fine seal of alloyed silver 
found at Bhitarl in the Gha/.ipur District belongs.® The 
events of his reign, which seems to have ended about the 
middle of the si.xth century, are not recorded. So far as is 
known, the line of the imperial Guptas terminates with 
Kumaragupta II. His dominions, like those of his father 
and grandfather, evidently were restricted to the eastern 
provinces of the empire of his earlier ancestors. 

The imperial line passes by an obscure transition into 
a dynasty comprising eleven Gupta princes, who appear to 
have been for the imjst part merely local rulers in Magadha. 
These ‘Later Guptas of Magadha^, as they are called by 
archaeologists, shared the rule of that province v^ ith another 
dynasty of Rajas, who had names ending in -varman, and 
belonged to a clan called Mankhari. The territori.il division 
between the two dynasties cannot be defined precisely. Their 
relations with one another were sometimes fi’iendly and some- 
times hostile, but the few details known are of little im- 
portance.® 

The political decadence of Magadha never affected the 
reputation of the kingdom as tlie centre and head-quarters of 
Buddhist learning, which continued to be cultivated sedulously 


' Chavannes, lieligimx (mintnls, 
p. St; Watters, ii, 170; Beal, ii, 
ITS. 

Nalanda is now known as Bar- 
gaon (not Baragaon'', which is 
simply a modern name, meaning 
‘village witli a conspicuous ban- 
yan tree which stands there. Such 
names are extremely common in 


N. India (Bloch in J.R.J. 8., 1909, 
p. 440). 

“ J. A. 8. B., part i, vol. Ivlii 
(1S89), pi. vi, 

“ For the.se dynasties see Fleet, 
Oupta Inscriptions, and Dr. 
Hoernle’s observations on the 
Bhitarl seal. For Maukhari coins, 
see Burn, J. It. A. 8 ., 1906, p. 843. 
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at Nalaiula and other places under the Pala kings up to the 
time of the Muhammadan conquest at the close of the twelfth 
century, when the monasteries with their well-stocked 
libraries were reduced to ashes. A good illustration of the 
reverence with which the Buddhist Holy Land continued to 
be regarded in the latter GupUi age by foreign students of 
the doctrine of Gautama is afforded by the fact that, in the 
year a. d. 539, Wu-ti, or Hsiao Yen, the first Liang emperor 
of China and an ardent Buddhist, sent a mission to Mugadha 
for the purpose of collecting original Mahajanist texts and 
obtaining the services of a scholar competent to translate 
them. The local king, probably either Jivitagupta I or 
Kumaragupta, gladly complied with the wishes of his im- 
perial correspondent, and placed the learned Paramartha at 
the disposal of the mission, which seems to have spent 
several years in India. Paramartha then went to China, 
taking with him a large collection of nianuscript.s, many of 
which he ti'anslated. He arrived in the neighbourhood of 
Canton in a.d. 546, was presented to the emperor in 548, 
and died in China in 569, at the age of seventy. It was in 
the reign of the same emperor (502-49) that Bodhidharma, 
the son of a king in Southern India, and reckoned as the 
twenty-eighth Indian and first Chinese patriarch, came to 
China in a. d. 520, and after a short stay at Canton, settled 
at Lo Yang. His miracles are a favourite subject of Chinese 
artists.* 

The most notable member of the Later Gupta dynasty Aditya- 
was Adityasena, who asserted his independence after the j^vita- 
death of the paramount sovereign, Harsha, in a. d. 647, and gapta II. 
even presumed to celebrate tlie horse-sacrifice in token of his 
claim to supreme rank. The last known Raja of the dynasty 
was Jivitagupta II, who reigned early in the eighth century. 

About the end of that centuiy, or at the beginning of the 
ninth, Magadha passed under the .sway of the Pala kings of 
Bengal, whose history will be noticed in a subsequent chapter. 

In the western province of Malwa we find records ofx. d. 48t 
Rajas named Budhagupta and Bhanugupta, who cover tlie 
* Bushell, Chinese Art, i, Si. 
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Budha- period from 484 to 510, and evidently were the heirs of 
Skiindagupta in that region. But the latter of these two 
gupta. princes, at all events, occupied a dependent position and 
presumably was subordinate to the Hun chieftains. 

Dynasty Towards tlie close of the fifth century, a chief named 
kbhr' Bhatarka, who belonged to a clan called Maitraka*, probably 
of foreign origin, established himself at Valabhi in the east 
of the peninsula of Surashtra (Kathiawar), and founded a 
dynasty which lasted until about a. d. 770, when it is 
supposed to have been overthrown by Arab invaders from 
Sind. Tlie earlier kings of Valabhi do not appear to have 
been independent, and were doubtless obliged to pay tribute 
to the Huns; but, after the destruction of the Hun domina- 
tion, the lords of V.alabln asserted their independence, anti 
made themselves a considerable power in the west of India, 
l)otIi on the mainland and in the peninsula of Surashtra. The 
city was a place of great wealth when visited by Hiuen 
Tsang in the seventh century, and was fatuous in Buddhist 
church history as having been the residence of two dis- 
tinguished teachers, Gunamati and Sthiramati, in the sixth 
century. I-tsing, a junior contemporary of Hiuen Tsang, 
tells us tliat in his time Nalandii in Soutli Bihar and Valabhi 


were the two places in India which deserved comparison with 
the most famous centres of learning in China, and were fre- 
quented by crowds of eager students, who commonly devoted 
two or three years to attendance at lectures on Buddhist 
philosophy. This statement explains the assertion of Hiuen 
Tsang tliat Mo-la-p‘o, or Western Malava, and Magadha 
were the two countries of India in w hich learning was prized, 
because Valabhi and Mo-la-p'o were then politically one, 
both territories apparently being under the government of 
Dhruvabhata, the son-in-law of King Harsha, paramount 
sovereign of Northern India. After the overthrow of Valabhi, 
its place as the chief city of Western India was taken by 
Anhilwara (Nahrwalah, or Patan), which retained that 


' Hultzsch, Ep. Ind., lii, 320 j form of the name is Bbatakha. 
correcting earlier interpretations. Bhatarka is a Sanskrit ized spelling 
The original and more authentic (£p. /nd., xi (1913), p. 1051. 
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honour until the fifteenth century, vvlien it was superseded 
by Ahmadabad.i The above observations will, perhaps, 
be sufficient to give the reader a notion of the way in which 
some of the fragments of the Gupta empire were apportioned 
among various native dynasties. 

But the Huns, the foreign savages who shattered that Two 
empire, and dominated a large part of it for a short period, ° 

merit more explicit notice. The nomad tribes known as migration. 
Huns, when they moved westwards from the steppes of Asia 
to seek subsistence for their hungry multitudes in other 
climes, divided into two main streams, one directed towards 
the valley of the Oxus, and the other to that of the Volga, 

The latter poured into Eastern Europe in a.d. 375, forcing The Huns 
the Goths to the south of the Danube, and thus indirectly ’ 

causing the sanguinary Gothic war, which co.st the Emperor 
Valens his life in a.d. 378. The Huns quickly sj)read over 
the lands between the Volga and the Danube; but, owing 
to chronic disunion and the hack of a great leader, failed 
to make full use of their advantageous position until Attila 
appeared, and for a few years welded the savage mass into 
an instrument of such power that he was ‘ able to send equal 
defiance to the courts of Ravenna and Constantinople 

His death, in a.d 453, severed the only bond which held e. a.d. t'O. 
together tlie jealous factions of the horde, and within a space 
of twenty years after that event the Hunnic empire in 
Europe was extinguished by a fresh torrent of barbarians 
from Northern Asia. 


The Asiatic domination of the Huns lasted longer. Tlic 
section of the horde settled in the O.xus valley, and perhaps 
different in race, hecame known as the Ephthalites or White 


' The mins of Valabhl at Walii, 
18 or 20 miles north-west of 
Bhaonagar, are mostly under- 
ground. The history is given by 
Burgess in A. S. W. I., vol. u, 
(1876), pp. 80-6 ; and by Bhagwan 
Lai Indraji and Jackson in Bomb, 
Gaz. (1896), vol. i, part i, pp. 78-106. 
The latest dynastic list is that m 
Kielhorn’s ‘Supplement to List 
of Northern Inscriptions', App. B, 


p. 1 1 (ff/i. /lift, vol. via, April, 1905). 
For approximate date of destruction 
of Valabhl see Burgess, A.S.W.I., 
vol. vi, p. 3; vol. ix, p. 4. But 
certain traditions assert that the 
city was destroyed by Gujars from 
Sind (J. A. S. B., pt. i, voL Iv 
(1886), p. 181). Barodia [Jainism, 
p. 65 \ dates the destruction in 
A.D. 524. 

’ Gibbon, ch. xxxv. 


A. n. 

455-84. 
White 
Huns of 
Oxus 
valley. 
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Huns, and gradually overcame the resistance of Persia, which 
ceased when King Firoz was killed in a,, d. 484. Swarms of 
these White Huns also assailed the Kushan kingdom of 
Kabul, and thence poured into India. The attack repelled 
by Skandagupta in a.d. 455 must have been delivered by 
a comparatively weak body, which arrived early, and failed 
to effect a lodgement in the interior.* 

A.^D. 500. About ten years later the nomads, having appeared in 
mana greater force, overwhelmed the kingdom of Gandhara, or 
Peshawar ; and starting from that base, as already related, 
penetrated into the heai’t of the Gangetic provinces, and 
overthrew the Gupta empire.^ The collapse of Persian 
opposition in 484 must have greatly facilitated the eastern 
movement of the horde, and allowed immense multitudes 
to cross the Indian frontier. The leader in this invasion of 
India, which, no doubt, continued for years, was a chieftain 
named Toramana, who is known to have been established 
as ruler of Malwa in Central India prior to a.d. 500. He 
assumed the style and titles of an Indian ‘ sovereign of 
maharajas’", and Bhanugupta, as well ns the king of 
Valahlii and many other local princes, must have been his 
tril)utaries.^ 

When Toramana died, about a.d. 510, the Indian 
gula, arc. ‘loininion which he had acquired was consolidated sufficiently 
to pass to his son Mihiragula, whose capital in India was 
Stikala, the modern Sifilkot, in the Panjab.* 


* Hoernle (./. H. A. S., 1!)09, p. 
las'! denies the reality of the Hun 
invas.oii at the bejfinning of Skan- 
dag;iipta’s reign, and dates the Uhi- 
tarY inscription ns late as •IGS. But 
for the reasons stated ' ante, p. 309) 
I think that inscription iiiu.st have 
been recorded quite early in the 
reign. It mentions defeats of both 
the Pushyainitras and the Huns. 

Antf, p. 308. 

• Thrceinscriptions naming Tora- 
mSna are known : namely, (1) at 
Eran, in Sagar district. Central 
Provinces, dated in the first year 
of hts reign vFlcct, Gupta fruirr.. 
No. SO) ; 1 . 2 ) at Kura in the Salt 
Kange, of which the date is lost 


I Bp. hid., 1 , 238) ; and 1^3) at Gwa- 
lior, Central India, dated m the 
fifteenth year of Mihiragula, son of 
Toramana (Fleet, No. 37). The 
silver coins of Toramana, which 
imitate the Surashtran coins of the 
western satraps and Guptas, are 
dated in the year 52, apparently 
reckoned from a special Hun era, 
probably begining about a.d. 44H 
[J. A. S. B., voL Jxiii, part i (I894\ 
p. 195). 

‘ The name of Mihiragula also 
appears in the Saiiskritized form of 
Mihirakula. His coins are numer- 
ous at Chinidt and Shahkot, situ- 
ated respectively in the Jhang and 
GujraiiwMa Districts of the Panjab. 
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Iiidijjt at this time was only one province of the Hun Extent of 
empire/ The head-quarters of the horde were at Bamyin 
in B&dhaghis near Herat, and tiie ancient city of Baikii Asia, 
served as a secondary capital.^ Tlie Hun king, to whose 
court, whether at Bamyin or Herat cannot be determined, 
Song-Yun, the Chinese pilgrim-envoy, paid a visit in a.d. 519, 
was a powerful monarch levying tribute from forty countries, 
extending from the frontier of Persia, on tlie west, to Khotan 
on the borders of Cliina in tlie east. This king was either 
Mihiragula himself, or his contemporary overlord, more 
probably the latter. The local Hun king of Gandhara, to 
whom Song-Yun paid his respects in the following year, 

A.D. 520, must be identified with Mihiragula. He ivas then 
engaged in a war with the king of Kashmir (Ki-pin), which 
had already lasted for tliree years.® 

With reference apparently to the same date approximately, Gollas. 
the monk Cosmas Indicopleustes, M'ho wrote a curious book 
in A.D. 547, describes a W^hite Hun king, whom he calls 
Gollas, as being lord of India, from which he exacted tribute 
bj' oppression, enforcing his demands with the aid of two 
thousand u-ar elephants and a great host of cavalr)'. I’his 
king, Gollas, certainly must have been Mihiragula.® 

All Indian traditions agree in representing Mihiragula as Tyranny 
a bloodthirsty tyrant, ‘ the Attila of India,’ stained to a more 
than ordinary degree with the ‘ implacable cruelty ’ noted by 
historians as characteristic of the Hun temperament.* Indian 
authors having omitted to give any detailed description of 
the savage invaders who ruthlessly o])pre8sed their country 
for three-quarters of a century, recourse must be had to 


The coins of Toramana and Mihira- 
gula are fully described in J. A. 
ti. ]}., part i 

^ Chavaiiiies. Turcs Ocrult^nltnu’t 
pp. 224:, 226. Gurgan iGorgoi, 
often asserted to be the Ephthaiitc 
capita], really was a frontier town 
belonging to Persia (.Chavaiines, 
op. cit., pp. 223, 235 note> 

Beal, llecords, vol. i, pp. xci, c. 
The name Lae-lih, given by Beal, 
is, as already noted, fictitious [ante, 
p. 310n.). In the time of Song-Yun 


Ki-piii usually .signified Kashmir. 
In the seventh century Ki-pin 
ordinarily, though not invariably, 
meant Kajllta, or Norlh-eastera 
Afghanistan ^Cliavannes, Sony Yan, 
pp. 37,3!).. 

■’ McCrindle's translation ^Hak- 
luyt SiK'iely, 1897 p. 597. 

* lliucii Tsana , ROjatarahg'mi. 
The Turushka king of Taranath 
tSchietner, p. 9t; may mean Mihi- 
ragula. 
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European writers to obtain a picture of the deva>itation 
wrought and tlie terror caused to settled couimunHies by 
the fierce barbarians. 

The original accounts are well summarized by Gibbon : — 

‘ The numbers, the strength, the rapid motions, and the 
implacable cruelty of the Huns were felt, and dreaded, and 
magnified by the astonished Gotlis; who beheld their fields 
and villages consumed with flames, and deluged with in- 
discriminate slaughter. To these real terrors, they added 
the surprise and abhorrence wliich were excited by the shrill 
voice, the uncouth gestures, and tlie strange deformity of 
the Huns. . . . They were distinguished from the rest of the 
human species by their broad shoulders, flat noses, and small 
black eyes deeply buried in the head ; and, as they were 
almost destitute of beards, they never enjoyed the manly 
graces of } outh or the venerable aspect of age.’ ^ 

The Indians, like the Goths, experienced to the full the 
miseries of savage warfare, and suffered an added horror by 
reason of the special disgust felt by fastidious, caste-bound 
Hindus at the repulsive habits of barbarians to whom 
nothing was sacred. 

r. A.u. S 38 . The cruelty practised by Mihiragula became so unbearable 
Mihtra *^^'***' natii c princes, under the leadership of Baladitya, 
king of Magadha (the same as Narasimhagupta), and 
Yasotlliariuan, a Raja of Central India, appear to have 
formed a confederacy against the foreign tyrant. About 
the year .v. d. 528, they accomplished the delivery of their 
country from oppression by inflicting a decisive defeat on 
Mihiragula, who was taken prisoner, and would have for- 
feited Ins life deservedly, but for the magnanimity' of Bala- 
ditya, who spared the captii c, and sent him to his home in 
the north with alt honour. 

Meanwhile, Mihiragula’s younger brother had taken ad- 
vantage of the misfortunes of the head of the family to usurp 
the throne of Sakala, which he was unwilling to surrender. 
Mihiragula, after spending some time in concealment, took 
refuge in Kashmir, where he was kindly received by the 


gala. 


Mihira- 

S ita in 
ashmii. 


* Gibbon, ch. xxvi. 
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king, who placed him in charge of a small territory. The 
exile submitted to this enforced retirement for a few years, 
and then took an opiJortunity to rebel and sei/.e the throne 
of his benefactor. Having succeeded in this enterjirise, he 
attacked the neighbouring kingdom of Gandhara. The 
king, perhaps himself a Hun, was treacherously surprised 
and slain, tlie royal family was exterminated, and multi- 
tudes of people were slaughtered on the banks of tlie Indus. 
The savage invader, who worshipped as his patron deity 
Siva, the god of destruction, exhibited ferocious hostility 
against tlie peaceful Buddhist cult, and I’cmorselessly over- 
threw the stupas and monasteries, which he plundered of their 
treasures. 

But he did not long enjoy his ill-gotten gains. Before 
the year was out he died; and ^ at the time of his death 
there were thunder and hail and a thick darkness, and the 
earth shook and a mighty tempest raged. And tlie holy 
saints said in pity : “ For having killed countless victims 
and overthrown the law of Buddha, he has now fallen into 
the lowest hell, where he shall pass endless ages of revolu- 
tion ” Thus the tyrant met the just reward of his evil 
deeds in another world, if not in this. The date of his 
death is not known exactly, but the event must have 
occurred in or about the year 540, just a century before 
Hiuen Tsang was on his travels. The rapidity of the growth 
of the legend concerning the portents attending the tyrant’s 
death is good evidence of the depth of the impression made 
by his outlandish cruelty ; which is further attested by the 
Kashmir tale of the fiendish pleasure which he is believed to 
have taken in rolling elephants down a precipice.' 

Yasodharman, the Central Indian Raja, who has been 


' IliuenTsang, in Beal, Itecoids, 
vol. 1 , pp. 165-7s! ; Watters, 1, i, ‘28S 
It is not easy to explain why the 
pilgrim alleges (p. 167 ; that Mihira- 
guta lived ‘ some centuries ’ before 
nis time. The Chinese words, 
sh(Hpih-nienr-tain, are said not to 
be capable of any other interpreta- 
tion ;Beal, Ind. Ant., xv, 34 j). 


Walters is inclined to think that 
the tale told by Hiuen Tsang refers 
to a Mihirakula of much earlier 
date. Dr. Fleet suggests that 
there may be an error in the 
Chinese text. Hiuen Tsang’s tra- 
vels extended from 639 to 645. 
For the Kashmir legends see Stem, 
transl, Rdjat., Bk. i, pp. 389-335. 


Death of 

Mihira- 

gula. 


Ya^odhar- 

man. 
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mentioned as having taken an active jjart in the supposed 
confederacy formed to obtain deliverance from the tyranny 
of Mihiragula, is known from three inscriptions only, and is 
not mentioned by Hiuen Tsang, who gives the sole credit for 
the victory over the Huiis to Baladitya, king of Magadha.* 
Yasodharman took the honour to himself j and erected two 
columns of victory inscribed with boasting words to com- 
memorate the defeat of the foreign invaders. In these records 
lie claims to have brought under his sway lands which even 
the Guptas and Huns could not subdue, and to have been 
master of Northern India froni the Brahmaputra to the 
Western Ocean, and from the Himalaya to Mount Mahendra, 
which probalily should be understood to mean the southern- 
most peak (Mahendragiri) of the Travancorc Ghats. But 
the indefinite, conventional expression of the boasts and 
the silence of Hiuen Tsang suggest that Yasodharman 
made the most of his achievements, and that his court 
jjoet gave him something more tlian his due of praise. 
Nothing whatever is known about either his ancestry, or his 
successors ; his name stands absolutely alone and unrelated. 
The belief, therefore, is warranted that his reign was short, 
and of much less importance than that claimed for it by his 
magniloquent inscriptions.® 

FaU*o/tl^ The dominion of the AVhite Huns in the Oxus valley did 

Hun not long survive the defeat and death of Mihiragula in 

empire in India, The arrival of the I’urks in the middle of the si.xth 
Asia. 

century changed the situation completely. Tlie Turkish 
^•ibes, having vanquished a rival horde called Joaii-joan, 

’ I conbider myself justified [hcc gone to the help of Blumadeva, and 
conlro, Hoernle in J. yj. .4. X., 190!>, must h.ave been aecompanied also 
p. 91j in holding that the appa- by his brother Kirtipala. And, as 
reiitly discrepant testimonies of is v ery often the ca.se with tributary 
Hiuen Tsang and the inscriptions princes, who take tlie credit of win- 
should be explained as in the text. mng a battle fought by their over- 
Presumably, Baladitya, as repre- lord, whom they liave but assisted, 
benting the imperial line, claimed both Kalhana and Kirtipala are re- 
to be the suzerain of Ya.^odharman, presented to have vanquished the 
who preferred to pose as indepen- Xurushkas at Kasahraoa’ (D. R. 
dent The following observation by Bhandharkar, /nd. Ant., 1912, p. 
a skilled and critical inquirer is 73). 

relevant : — * Inscriptions Nos. S3, Sf, 33 in 

‘ Kalhana, being a feudatory of Fleet, Gupta Imcriptiona. 
the Chaulukj'a family, must have 
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made an alliance with Khusru Anushirvan, king of Persia^ 
grandson of Firoz, who had been killed by the Huns in 
A. D. 484j and the allies at some date between 563 and 567 
destroyed the White Huns. For a short time the Persians 
held Balkh and other portions of the Hun territory ; but 
the gradual weakening of the Sassanian power soon enabled 
the Turks to extend their authority towards the south as 
far as Kapisa, and annex the whole of the countries which 
had been included in the Hun empire.^ 

In later Sanskrit literature the term ‘ Hun ’ (Huna) is Connota- 
employed in a very indeterminate sense to denote a foreigner 
from the north-west, in the same way as tlie word Yavana 
had been employed in ancient times, and as Wilayafi is 
now understood. One of the thirty-six so-ealletl ‘ royal ’ 

Rajput clans actually was given the name of Huna.''* This 
vagueness of connotation raises some doubt as to the exact 
meaning of the term Huna as applied to the clans on the 
north-western frontier against whom Harsha of Thiinesar 
and his father waged incessant war at tlie close of tlie sixth 
and the beginning of the seventh centurj'. But it is unlikely 
that within fifty years of Mihiragula’s defeat the true meaning 
of Huna should have been forgotten ; and the opponents of 
Harsha may he regarded as having been outlying colonies of 
real Huns, who had settled among the hills on the frontier. 

The Hunas arc often mentioned in books and inscriptions The 
in connexion with the Gurjaras, whose name survives in the Gurjaras. 
modern Gujars, a caste widelj' distributed in North-western 
India. The early Gurjaras seem to have been foreign^ 
immigrants, closely associated with, and possibly allied in 
blood to the White Huns. They founded a considerable 
kingdom in Rajputiina, the capital of which was Bhilmal 
or Siima.1, about 50 miles to the north-west of Mount Abu. 

In course of time the Gurjara-Pratihara kings of Bhilmal 

’ Chavannes, op. lat., pp. 226-3. Huna to the Portuguese, whom he 

“ Buhler.Ap. Vrwi., 1,223: Sylvam described as 'very despicable, de- 
L^vi, Notes chtrviises sur I'lnde, void of tenderness, regardless of 
No. ill, ‘ La Date de Candragomin ’ Brahmans, and careless of cere- 
(Hanoi, 1903,, p. 25. A Brahman monial purity’ (Burnell, cited by 
poet of Southern India, writing Morse Stephens, Albuquerque, p. 
about A. D. 1600, applied the term 206;. 
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conquered Kanauj and became the paramount jKJwer in 
Northern India, as will be related in the fourteenth chapter. 
The minor Gurjara kingdom of Bharoch (Broach) was an 
offshoot of the Bhilmal monarchy. 

Origin of In this place I desire to draw attention to the fact, long 
suspected and now established by good evidence, that the 
foreign immigrants into Rajputana and the upper Gangetic 
provinces were not utterly destroyed in the course of their 
wars with the native powers. Many, of course, perished, 
but many more survived, and were merged in the general 
population, of which no inconsiderable part is now formed 
by their descendants. The foreigners, like their forerunners 
the Sakas and Yueh-ehi, universally yielded to the wonder- 
ful assimilative power of Hinduism, and rapidly became 
Hinduized. Clans or families which succeeded in winning 
chieftainship were admitted readily into the frame of Hindu 
polity as Kshatriyas or Rajputs, and there is no doubt that 
the Parihars and many other famous Rajput clans of the 
north were developed out of the barbarian hordes which 
poured into India during the fifth and si.xth centuries. The 
rank and file of the strangers became Giijars and other castes, 
ranking lower than the Rajputs in the scale of precedence. 
Farther to the south, various indigenous, or ‘aboriginal’, 
tribes and clans underwent the same process of Hinduized 
social promotion, in virtue of which Gonds, Bhars, Kharwars, 
and so fortli emerged as Chandels, Rathors, Gaharwars, and 
other well-known Rajput clans, duly equipped with pedigrees 
reaching back to the sun and moon. The process will be 
discussed further and illustrated in some detail when I come 
to deal with the mediaeval dynasties of the north. 

Exemp- The extinction of the Ephthalitc power on the Oxus 
India from necessarily dried up, or at least greatly contracted, the stream 
fowi^n of barbarian iininigration into India, which enjoyed, so far 
as is known, almost complete immunity from foreign attack 
for nearly five centuries after the defeat of Mihiragula.* 

• Defeat of Mihiragula about a.d. 10^3. The Arab conquest of 
A. D. 528 ; permanent occupation of Sind, in the eighth century, was an 
the Punjab by Mahmud of Ghazni, isolated operation, producing little 
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The following chapters will tell how she made use, or failed 
to make use, of the opportunity thus afforded for internal 
development unchecked by foreign aggression. 

Very little is known about the history of India during Second 
the second half of the sixth century. It is certain that no gj^th 
paramount power existed, and that all the states of the century 
Gangetic plain had suffered severely from the ravages of the a blank. 
Huns and connected tribes ; but, excepting bare catalogues 
of names in certain local dynastic lists, few facts of general 
interest have been recorded. 

One of the many states into which India was divided during Mo-la-p'o. 
those troublous times deserves special notice, because the 
brief reference to its affairs by Iliuen Tsang has given occasion 
for much discussion and some misunderstanding. In a. d. 641, 
or early in 642, tlic pilgrim, after leaving Bharoch (Broach), 
travelled in a nortli-westerly direction for a considerable 
distance, apparently overstated in the Chinese text, until lie 
arrived in a country called Mo-la-p'o, a name phonetically 
equivalent to Malava. The unnamed capital, which was 
situated to the south-east of a great river, or, according to 
another reading, of the Main, has not been identified. 

If the ^ great river ’ means the Sabarmatl, the capital may 
have stood at or near the site of Ahmadabad. Although it is 
impossible to reconcile all the data given in the jhlgriin’s 
text, and several details are open to controversy, it is clear 
that the kingdom or country of Mo-la-p'o essentially com- 
prised the basin of the Main river, with the region to the 
east of the Sabarmatl and a portion of the hilly tract of 
Southern Rajputana, perhaps extending as far east as 
Rutlam. Mo-la-p'o was bounded on the north by the Gurjara 
kingdom of Bhinmal, on the north-west by the subordinate 
principality or province of Anandapura (Varnagar), lying to the 
west of the Sabarmatl, and on the east by the kingdom (Avaiiti 
or Eastern Malwa), of which Ujjain was the capital. Besides 
Anandapura, two other countries, Ki-t'a or Ki-ch'a, and 

impression on the rest of India. If and tenth centuries, they have not 
any incursions by nomads occurred been recorded, 
during the seventh, eighth, ninth, 

y2 
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Dhruva- 

bhata. 


i^iladifya, 
kinp; of 
Mo-la-p'o 


Su-la-ch'a or Su-la-tha were dependencies of Mo-la-p*o. 
The latter dependency certainly is to be identified with 
Soratha (Surashtra), or Southern Kathiawar. The identity 
of the former is disputed — some good authorities holding the 
Chinese name to mean the Kaira (Khcda, Khetaka) District, 
u'hile others believe it to mean Kachchh (Cutch). 

The territory of Valabhi (Wala) in Eastern Kathiawar, 
which intervened between Mo-la-p'o and Surashtra, had a 
king of its own, Dhruvabhata by name (Dhruvasena Bala- 
ditya of inscriptions), who was the son-in-law of Harsha 
(Siladitya), paramount sovereign of Northern India. Some 
years before tlie pilgrim’s visit, Dhruvabhata had been 
defeated by Harsha, and the matrimonial alliance seems 
to have been one of the arrangements made when peace was 
declared. In 643, when Harsha held the solemn assemblies 
at Kanauj and Prayaga (Allahabad), in which Hiuen Tsang 
took part, the llaja of Valabhi attended as a vassal prince in 
the train of his father-in-law. The pilgrim does not say 
a word about the nature of the government of Mo-la-p'o and 
its three dependencies, Anandapura, Surashtra, and (?) Cutch, 
the reason apparently being that all these countries were 
administered on behalf of Harslia, whose father had fought 
the king of Malava, perhaps Mo-la-p'o, at the close of the 
sixth century. The fact that Dhruvabhata is named as the 
Raja or king of the Valabhi territory interposed between 
Mo-la-p'o and its dependency, Surashtra, can be explained 
by assuming that Harsha (Siladitya) purposely allowed his 
son-in-law to occupy a semi-independent position, governing 
not only Valabhi, but also Mo-la-p'o and its dependencies. 

Study of the local records drew tlie attention of Hiuen 
Tsang to the history of Dhruvabhata’s uncle, Siladitya, 
who had been king of Mo-la-p'o sixty years before. This 
prince was famed as having been a man of eminent wisdom 
and great learning, a zealous Buddhist, and so careful to 
preserve animal life that he caused the drinking water for his 
liorses and elephants to be strained, lest perchance any 
creature living in the water should be injured. By the side 
of his palace he had built a Buddhist temple, remarkable for 
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its artistic design and rich ornament, in which the images of 
the Seven Buddhas were enshrined. It was his custom to 
hold a grand assembly every year, at which the canonical 
dues and gifts were presented to the monks with liberality. 

This pious practice had been continued for successive genera- 
tions to the time of Hiuen Tsang’s visit. 

M. Sylvain Levi seems to be right in identifying this Siladitya- 
religious monarch with the Buddhist Siladitya I, surnanied of 
Dharmaditya, ‘ the Sun of Piety,’ of the Vahibhi dynasty, who Mo-la-p'o. 
reigned from about a. u. 595 to 610 or 615 ; for, although those 
dates do not agree with all the indications given by Hiuen 
Tsang, it is certain that Dhruvabhata, the reigning Raja 
of Valabhl, was a ne{)hcw of Siladitya Dharmaditya, while 
Hiuen Tsang states tliat he was the nephew of tlie pious 
Siladitya, the former king of Mo-la-p'o. The apparently^ 
necessary inference is that Siladitya Dharmaditya must have 
been king of Mo-la-p'o by coiupiest in addition to his 
ancestral realm of Valabhl.^ Botli territories subsequently 
were conquered by Harsha, and became subject to him as 
their su/.eraiti. 

Tlie serious misunderstanding of the story above alluded to Mo-la-p'o 
consisted in the erroneous belief held by Mr. Beal and several f^om 
other writers that Mo-la-p'o, or Western Malava, was identical t'jji"'- 
with the kingdom of Ujjain, otherwise known as Avanti or 
Eastern Malava. Mr. Beal actually designated Siladitya of 
Mo-la-p'o as ‘Siladitya of Ujjain’, forgetting that Hiuen 
Tsang described the territory of Ujjain as a separate king- 
dom equal in size to Mo-la-p'o, and in his time ruled by 
a Brahman Raja. Siladitya, the former Raja of Valabhl 
and Mo-la-p'o, was considered to be a Kshatriya, and there 
is no reason to suppose that he had anything to do with 
Ujjain. 

Harsha (Siladitya), of Kanauj, is described by his friend 
Hiuen Tsang as being of the Vaisya caste, although he seems 
to have taken rank as a Kshatriya. The erroneous identifi- 


’ Dr. Hoernie seeks to prove that queror of the Huns, but without 
the elder Siladitya should be iden- success, in my judgement {J. It. A. 
titled with Ya^odharman, the con- 8., 1909, p. \i3). 
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cation of Mo-la-p'o with the kingdom of Ujjain has given 
rise to much confusion in the treatment of the liistory of 
Harsha’s period, and the main purpose of the observations 
made in the first edition of this work was the rectification 
of that embarrassing error. Those observations, which were 
themselves erroneous in certain respects, have now been 
corrected in tlie light of subsequent criticism and discussion.* 

’ It IS impossible to discuss the Tsnnp give the name or epithet 

Mo-la-p'o problem fully within the of the river as 3Io-Jia, = mahO, 

limits of a note. References are : ‘ great ' ; only the 1) text, which 

Hmen Tsaiig i Real, li, pp. 260-70 ; M. Levi follows, reads 3Io-ln, - 

Watters, ii, pp. 2+2-H.; Cnn- -S/oAi i Watters i. The bearings in- 

ningham, pp. 480-i»t ; dicatc that the river meant was 

Stein, transl /iVyo/ar., \ol. i, p. 66; the Sabarmati rather than_ the 

Max Muller, truha, Whni ran it Main. The identification of Anan- 

Tear/i itJi K p. 2H8 ; Hoernle (./. y>‘. yf . dapura with Varnagar is fully 

iS’ , I!>o;l, p. iiti) , Vincent Smith proved. Ki-t'a or Ki-eh'a is a good 

(}!./). M. </., 1004, pp. 7H7-00) ; jihonetic equivalent for Kheto 

Rurn {J. 1{. J . lyo.i, p. 837;; ’ Khetaka. Kheda , the modern 

Grierson (/. H.A.S., 1606, p. 95;; ‘Kaira’ District, but St. Martin, 

Burgess (ibid., p. 220; fad Ant., Juben, and Watters prefer to iden- 

p. 1951 ; Sylvain Levi .hmt nal tify it with Kachclih (Cutcli i, and 1 

(let Samnta, Oct , 1905, pp. 544-8'. am disposed to agree with them. 

The text, which differs from that The identity of Su-la-eh'n or Su-la- 

iii tile first edition, is ba.sed on con- tha with Soratha or Siirashtra, 

sideration of all the above-men- Southern Kathiawar, is established 

tioiied publications. Some special by the mention of the hill Ynh- 

points may he noted. Mo-ia-p'o slian-to, or Yhu-shen-to, = U.ijanta 

did not iiielude Rhinmlil (Rliilmul, (Ujjayanta, Ubinta\ = Girnar. 

Rhiiinamala, Rliillamala, also called Dhruvabhate was the son-in-law of 

SrTiiifil ', representing P'x-lo-nio-lo, Harsha (Sil/iditya^, not of his son 

the capital of Ku-elie-lo (Giijara', (Watters, ii, 247 1 . P'l-lo-mo-lo = 

the Gurjara kingdom of Rfijpiitana: Bliilinala (^Watters, ii, 2501. For 

nor did it include Ujjain, N. lat. dates of Iliuen Tsaiig’s visits to 

2.3“ 11', E. long. 75“ 47', which was Mo-la-p'o, &c., see ‘Itinerary’ in 

the capital of a separate kingdom Watters, li, 335. 

(Avanti). Three texts of Ilmen 
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DATE A D. 

EVENT* 

REIVfABKS. 

c. 308 . . . 

Lichchhavi marriage of Chandra-gupta I 


Foundation of 
Gupta Era, of 

320 . . . 

Chandra-gupta I aoe. to independent power 


which year 1 
began February 




^26, 320 

c. 330 . . . 

Samudragupta aco. 


e. 330-6 . . 

Campaigns in Northern India 


e. 347-50 . . 

Campaign in Southern India 


c. 351 . . . 

Horse-sacnfice 


c. 360 . . . 

Embassy from King Mcghavarna of Ceylon 


c. 375 . . . 

Chandra-gupta II aec. 


c. 395 . . . 

Conquest of Western India 


401 . . . . 

Udayagiri inscription 

G. E. 82 

405-11. . . 

Travels of Fa-hien in Gupta empire 

„ 86-92 

407 . . . . 

Gafhwa inscription 

88 

409 . . . . 

Silver coins of western type 

„ 90 

412. . . . 

Sanchl inscription 

93 

413 . . . . 

Kumaragupta I aco. 

„ 94 

415 . . . . 

Bilsar inscription 

„ 96 

417 . . . . 

Garhwa. inscription [tions ' 

98 

439 . . . . 

Mathurii and Natore in N. Bengal inscrip- 

„ 113 

436. .. . 

Mandasor inscription 

V.S.493( = G.E. 


117) 


Bharadi inscription. 

G. E. 117 

440 .... 

Silver coins 

„ 121 

443 . . . . 

Sliver coins 

,, 1^4 

447 . . . . 

Sliver coins 

„ 128 

448 ... . 

Sliver coins and Mankuwar inscription 

„ 129 

449 . . . 

Sliver coins 

„ 130 

c. 450 . . . 

Pushyamitra war 

„ 131 

454 ... 

Sliver coins 

„ 135 

455 ... . 

Silver coins 

., 136 

455 . . . . 

Skandagupta aco. ; first Hun war 

„ ]36 

4>>6 . 

Embankment of lake at Girnar rebuilt 

„ 137 

457 ... . 

Temple erei'ted there 

,, 1.38 

460 .... 

Kaliaon inscription (Gorakhpur District) 

„ 141 

403 . . . . 

Silver coins 

„ 144 

464 . . . . 

Silver coins 

„ 145 

465 . . . . 

Indor inscription (Bulandshahr District) 

„ lt6 

467 ... . 

Sliver coins 

„ 148 

e. 470-80 . . 

Second Hun war 

„ 151-6) 

473 .... 

Mandasor inscription 

530 Malava era 


current 

477 . . . . 

Pali inscription (Ep. Ind., ii., 363) 

G. E. 1.58 

c. 480 . . . 

Furagupta i ? Frakaiiaditya) aoc. 


c. 485 . . . 

Narasimhagupta Baladitya aco. 


c. 490 to 510 . 

Toramkna 


c. 490 to 770 . 

Dynasty of Valabhi 


c. 510 to 540 . 

Mihiragula 

Defeated 


r. A. D. 528 

520 . . . . 

Song-Y un visited White Hun king of Gan- 



dhara 


c. 528 . . . 

Defeat of Mihiragula by Baladitya and 



Ya^odharman 


c. 530 . . . 

Kumaragupta II acc. 


c. 535 to 720. 

Later Qupta dynasty of Magadba 


c. .595 to 615 . 

dlladitya of Mo-la>p*o and Valabhi 



* The Natore inscription of known {J. S). Proc. A. S. B., 1911, 
A. D. 432 is the earliest copper-plate Feb., Ann. Eeji., p. xviii). 
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APPENDIX N 

Vasubandhu and ike Gnplas 

The difficult problem of the date of Vasubandhu^ the famous 
Buddhist author, and the connected question of the identity of the 
Gupta sovereigns with whom he had intimate relations, have 
given occasion for voluminous discussion and wide divergence of 
opinion. 

References to recent publications on the subject are as 
follows : — 

Ind. Anl., 1911, p. 170 (Pathak); 264 (Hoemle) ; 312 (Nara- 
simhaehar) ; ibid., 1912, p. 1 (D. R. Bhandarkar) ; 15 (H. P. 
^astri) ; 244 (Pathak); J. <)(■ Proc. A. S. li., 1905, p. 227 (Vidya- 
bhushana) ; and, the most important, Noel Peri, ‘ A propos de 
la Date de Vasubandhu ‘ (Pull, dc I' Ecole Jr. d' Ejrlrhne-Orient, 
t. xi (1911), PP- 339-90) Those ))ubhcalions, especially the last 
named, give many earlier references, among which the most 
significant are Hiuen Tsang (Yuan Chwang), in Watters, i, 210- 
12, and Takakusu on Parainartbu’s Life of Vasubandhu in J. li. 
J. A., 1905, pp. 44-.5.3. 

It seems to me to be impossible to resist tlie weiglit of the argu- 
ments adduced by M. Peri to prove that Vasubandhu lived in 
the fourth century of the Christian era. dying soon after the 
middle of that century.’ Consequently, his life (c. A.n. 280 to 
360) coincided in large ])art with the reigns of Chandra-gupta 1 
and Sainudragupta, which extended from A.n. 320 to about 370 or 
a little later. 'I'he principal points in M. Peri’s long disquisition, 
based on innumerable Chinese texts, may be briefly summarized 
as follows 

Almost unanimous Chinese testimony affirms that Vasubandhu 
and his elder brother Asanga lived ‘ 111 the 900 years’ after the 
death of Buddha.'* Phrases like 'in the 900 years after’, &c., 
should be interpreted as meaning ‘ in the ninth century after not 


' Prof. Macdonell adopted this 
view long ago, on the ground that 
works of Vasubandhu were trans- 
lated into Chinese in a. n. 404 {Ilwt. 
Sanslc. Literature, lllOO, p. 32j). 
Mr. S. C. Vidyabhushana, relying 
on Tibetan authorities, also places 
Vasubandhu in the fourth century, 
and makes him contemporary wiUi 
the Tibetan king, Lha-tho-ri, who is 
supposed to have died in a. n. 371 
iJ. ^ Proc. A. S.S., 1905, p. 287). 

** Tile principal exception is Hiuen 
Tsang, who places Vasubandhu ‘ in 


the 1000 years ’. Watters observes 
that ‘ our pilgrim here represents 
these two brothers [Asanga and 
Vasubandhu] as natives of Gan- 
dhara, and as having lived m the 
millennium succeedingthe Buddha's 
decease (that is, according to the 
Chinese reckonmg, before the third 
century of our era) ’ (Watters, 1 , 
357). The calculation is approxi- 
mately correct, as Vasubandhu was 
born about a. u. 280 and Asanga 
somewhat earlier. 
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^in the tenth century ’ as Dr. 7’akakusu supposed. Chinese literary 
tradition places Harivarman as well as Vasubandhu ‘in the 900 
years so that the two authors must have been considered to be 
nearly contemporary. 

Harivarman’s great work was translated by Kumarajiva (383— 

412 in China), and therefore must be anterior to 400. Vasu- 
bandhu must belong to the same century. The same^ Kumara- 
jiva in A. D. 404 and 405 translated two works [Sata Sastra and 
Bodhichitiotpadana sastra) traditionally ascribed to Vasubandhu. 
Although some writers give the author’s name in the abbreviated 
form Vasu, there is no doubt that they mean Vasubandhu, nor is 
there any adequate reason for doubting, with Takakusu, that both 
works were composed by him Some people have imagined that 
there was another early Vasubandhu, but that guess has no solid 
basis. Watters was niistaki n in distinguishing the patriarch from 
the author Vasubandhu. Kumarajiva, who wrote a Life of Vasu- 
bandhu not now extant, read the Bala Biistra before a. n. 380.' 

The Yogachan/a hhumi Sastra, bj’ Asanga, elder brother of Vasu- 
bandhu, was partially translated by Dliarniaraksha between a. d. 

414 and 421. That is a large work, written when the author was 
well on in years.' 

Bodhirueln is admitted by everybody to have translated a work 
by Vasubandhu {Vajrachhcdthd prajiid-paramild sidra in a.h. 508 or 
509. The translator was reckoned among the writers ‘ in the 
1100’, some two centuries later than Vasubandhu, whom he re- 
garded as an ancient. 

M I’eri IS of opinion, as regards the successors of \'asubandhu, 
that (lunamati lived early in the sixth century, and Sthiraniati 
late m the same century. Dinnaga is the only considerable 
Buddhist writer who can be referred to the fifth century.' 

Chinese authors mention many Buddhist writers of distinction 
‘in the 900 ’ and ‘in the 1100’, but hardly any between. The 
gap may be explained by the admitted recrudescence of Brah- 
manical Hinduism under the Ciupta kings of the fifth century. 

The necessary conclusion is that Vasubandhu, who is said to 
have attained the age of eighty, lived in the fourth century and 
must have died soon after the middle of that century. As I 
have said, I cannot resist those arguments. 

We must now consider the evidence connecting Vasubandhu Date of 
with the Gupta kings, the first of whom to attain sovereign rank Chandra- 
was Chandra-gujita I, who reigned from a d. 320 to about 330, gupta 1. 
or possibly a little later. 

* Takakusu denies that a Life of m~ilra;{2)Mahdj/dna-siitraupadelas; 
Vasubandhu by Kumarajiva ever (31 Mdluiya^ia-samjiarii/raha-kistra 
existed (./. li. A. S , 1905 , p. 39 ). (J. It. A. S., 1905 , p. 35). 

' If this alleged fact is correctly * The Tibetans representDinnaga 
stated it alone IS conclusive. Taka- as a disciple of Vasubandhu (X 
kusu gives the works of Asanga a.s Broc. A. S. li., 1905 , p. 227 ). 
three, namely (1) Saptadaia-bhumi 
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Before discussing the most definite statements connecting 
Vasubandhu with the Guptas, I may note that according to Tara- 
nath, he resided mostly in Magadha, survived his brother Asanga 
by about twenty-five years, and was believed to be contemporary 
with the Tibetan king Llia-thothori gnjangtsan, whom Wassilieff 
places five generations before the well-known king Srong fttsan 
I'gambo (Schiefner, pp. 1 23, 1 26, 3 1 8). Sarat Chandra Das states 
that Lha-thothori 'died in the year a.d. 56 1 at the age of 120, 
after a prosperous reign of fully a century’ {J.A.S.B., part i, 
1881, p. 217).' That evidence is opposed to M. Peri’s finding, 
but I do not regard it as being of much value. Srong-tsan-gampo 
(as his name is usually written), 'the first authentic sovereign 
of Tibet,' ascended the throne in a n. 630 (See De Millou6, 
Bod-Youl ou Tiliel, pp. 139, Ifit). 

Wassilieff (transl. Comme, pp. 220, 221) tells the story 
of the relations between V'asubandhu and king Vikramaditya, 
much as related by Paramartha, but gives the name of Vikra- 
iiiaditya’s Sfin and successor as I’r.aditya (ParJlditya), not ,as 
llaladit}'a (I’radileia in La Coninic, and Vraditja in Schiefner, 
p. 318). 

I now proceed to examine the testimony of three witnesses to 
Vasubandhu’s connexion with the Guptas, namely ; — 

(l) Vamana (c. a.d. 800); (2) Paramartha, who wrote between 
A.D. 546 and 5o9 ; and (3) Hiuen Tsang (Yuan Chwang), who 
took his notes at Peshawar, the birth-place of Vasubandhu, 
probably in a.d. 631, .and certainly finished his book in 6 18 
(Watters, i, 12). 

The half-verse cited by the rhetorician Vamana, and brought 
to notice by Prof. Pathak, obviously i.s a quotation from a much 
earlier work, a/iparently contemjiorary with the Gupta king 
alluded to, and perhaps a genealogical poem on the Guptas. 
The passage is discussed in the series of articles in the Indian 
Antiquary cited at the beginning of tins essay. Without going 
into controverted side issues, 1 may premise that I accept the 
reading Vasubandhu (v. 1. cha Subandliu and other readings), and 
agree that the compound Chandraprakssa (v. 1. -prabhdna) should 
be taken as a personal name or title, not as a mere epithet 
meaning ' shining like the moon ’. The word sdchivya in the 
commentary probably means that Vasubandliu became the 
minister of the young king, but jiossibly may mean no more than 
that he was simply the king’s intimate friend. 

The hemistich in Prof. Pathak’s text is ; — 

• Soyam lamprad Chandraguptatanayai Chandrapratmio yuvil 
jalo hhupatirairayah kritadhiycim duhtyii Icptdrthairamah.' 

* I do not believe in the reign ‘ of tho[-tho]-ri died in a. d. 371, which 
fully a century ’. As already noted, date agrees with V asubandhu’s 
other authorities assert that Lha- true date. 
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The corrected translation is 

‘This very son of Chandragupta, the young Chandrapraka^, the 
patron of men of letters, fortunate in the success of his efiForts, has now 
{samjyrati) become king.’ 

The commentator explains that the phrase ‘ patron of men of 
letters ’ is an instance of ‘ allusion containing a reference to the 
ministership {sdchitya) of V'asubandhu. 

It is, I think, safe to assume that the celebrated Buddhist 
author Vasubandhu must be the person named by the commen- 
tator, whose interpretation of the allusion must have had some 
solid foundation. There is, however, nothing about Vasubandhu 
in the text of the verse cited by Vainana. It merely affirms as 
a well-known fact that the young king, named Chandrapraka4a, 
son of Chandragupta, was a fortunately successful patron of 
men of letters. The comment implies that the intimacy between 
the young king and Vasubandhu was so notorious that it could 
properly be made the subject of a vague allusion. 

Assuming the interpretation of the commentator to be correct, 
the statement agrees perfectly with M. Peri’s view of the chrono- 
logy, the Chandiagupta referred to being taken as t'handra- 
gupta I, who reigned from early in .'120 to about ,S,S0 or a little later. 
His successor was Samudragupta, a pnnee of many accomplish- 
ments, himself a skilled poet and musician, and lieyond doubt 
fortunate in his patronage of men of letters Harisbena, who 
recorded the king’s jiaiiegyric in a Sanskrit poem of high liter- 
ary quality, was a distinguished man of that class.* No difficulty 
need be felt in believing that Samudragujita may have been 
called by the name or title C’handraprakasa (or -prahluiva) before 
his accession. It is known that the Giijita kings and princes 
used many such titles. As to the employment at court of a dis- 
tinguished Buddhist author by Samudragupta, it is as easy to 
believe the statement concerning that king as concerning any of 
his successors. The Gupta sovereigns without exception appear 
from their coinage and inscriptions to have been officially Brali- 
manical Hindus, but that would not necessarily hinder any of 
them from taking a warm personal interest in Buddhism. The 
similar case of Harsha in the seventh century is famiJiar to all 
students of Indian history. The general result is that the verse 
quoted by Vaniana, as interpreted by the commentator, agrees with 
and supports in a measure M. Peri’s view of the chronology of 
Vasubandhu. 

' It is probable that Kaeha or Ka- tions on the Gupta Coinage.' J. R. 
cha, who issued afew rare gold coins. .d. S.. 1893, p 95'. Kacha’s transi- 
was a brother of Samudragupta and tory reign, ir real, may be ignored, 

reigned for a few months before The alternative is to regard him as 
Samudragupta, thesueeessorcho.sen identical with Samudragupta. For 
by their father (line seven of the Harishena's composition, see Fleet, 
AllahSbad inscription'), established Gupta Jntrriptwnt, No. I. 
himself (V. A. Smith, ‘ Observa- 
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I now turn to the testimony of Paramartha, who wrote the 
life of Vasubandhu at some time between a. d. 546 and 569. The 
treatise has been preserved in Chinese, and the substance of it 
has been published by Dr. Takakusu in the J. li. A. S, for 1905. 

Paramartha states that king Vikrainaditya of Ayodh}'a, who 
had at first patronized the Saihkhya school of philosophy, was 
induced by Vasubandhu to take an interest in Buddhism, and to 
send his queen, with the crown prince Baladitya, to study under 
the famous teacher. When Baladitya became king, he invited 
Vasubandhu to Ayodhya and favoured him with special patron- 
age. Vasubandhu died at that city, aged eighty. Vasurata, a 
Brahman grammarian, who had a controversy with Vasubandhu, 
was married to king Baliditya’s sister.’ 

In my second edition I assumed that the Vikraratldltya of 
raraniartha must mean Skandagupta, and that his son Baladitya 
must be interpreted to mean king Nara Baladitya, of whom we 
possess coins, and who w'as the son of Puragupta. Probably 
Puragupta wa.s the brother of Skandagujit.a, and I’aramartha’s 
'son' was therefore taken to be equivalent to ‘brother’s son’. 
It is well known that Hindus often make no distinction between 
their own sons and those of brothei-s. 

But if it be true, as M. Peri seems to ]irove, that Vasubandhu 
lived and died in the fourth century, Paramartha’s Vikramaditya, 
like the Cliandragiipta of Vamana’s quotation, must mean 
Chandra-gupta I {‘JtlO to c. 3.‘!0). Although there is no clear 
evidence that that king ever u.sed the title Vikramaditya, there 
is no reason why he should not have done so, as both Chandra- 
gupta 11 and Skandagupta certainly did. Mr. E. Thomas ascribed 
to Chandra-gupta I the umbrella gold coins with the title Vikra- 
maditya, and that attribution may be defended, but the weight of 
evidence f.ivours the assignment of those coins to tlie second 
Chandra-gupta. Anyhow, the traditional use of the title Vikra- 
riiaditya for any Gupta king need not cause serious difficulty. 
Nov is there any reason to doubt that Chandra-gupta 1 possessed 
Ayodhya, or that he may have held his court tlicre as well as at 
Pataliputra. His rare coins are found both in the modem province 
of Oudh and in the surrounding districts.” If the king Vikra- 


‘ Note (lie marriage of a Brah- 
man with a princess belonging to a 
family ranking in the Kshatriya 
class. 

” The attribution of the um- 
brella type of gold coins is dis- 
cussed by V. A. Smith in 'The 
Coinage of the Gupta ^nasty’, 
J. 11 A. S., 1889, p. 92. For titJc.s 
of Gupta kings, see ‘Observations 
ut mpra, p. 126. Vikranifiditya 
and Vikrama were used by Chandra- 
gupta II (gold, silver, and copper). 


as well as by .Skandagupta (in 
silver only) ; MahendrSditya and 
Maheiidra were favoured by Kuma- 
ragupta I ; Kramaditya by Kuraa- 
ragupta II and Skandagupta ; 
Paramaditya (not ParSditya as 
printed) by Skandagupta ; Prakasa- 
ditya by (?) Puragupta ; and B&li- 
ditya by Naragupte. The Fan'dpur 
inscription from JE. Bengal in early 
Gupta script records a MahSrS- 
iadhiraja Dharmaditya, and gives 
him Samudragupta's special epithet 
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maditya of Ayodhya of Paramartha means the first Chandra-gupta, 
then BalSlditya (v. 1. Praditya) must be, like Vamana’s Chandra- 
praka^a (-prabhava), yet another title of Samudragupta, That 
is quite possible, although the title has not yet been met with in 
inscriptions or coin legends of Samudragupta. The title Pra- 
ka^aditya was actually used by one of the later kings, probably 
Puragupta, the brother of Skandagupta. 

We now turn to the account of Vasubandhu given by Hiuen 
Tsang (Yuan Chwang), who attaches it to liis notes on Peshawar 
(Purushapura), the birth-place of Vasubandhu, which the pilgrim 
visited apparently in A.n. fi.'il. His book was published in China 
in A.n. 6i8. 

The tradition recorded by the pilgrim is a variant of that em- 
bodied in Paramfirtha’s Life of Vasubandhu. According to Hiuen 
Tsang, Vasubandhu lived ‘ within the 1000 years after the Bud- 
dha’s decease ’, not ‘ within fiOO years Vikramaditya is described 
as king of ^ravastl, not of Ayodhy/l, and is said to have reduced 
the Indies to submission. It is asserted that he lost his kingdom 
and was succeeded by an unnamed king who showed respect to 
men of lettera (Watters, i, (iji. 211-1).* 

In another passage (Watters, i, 288) Hiuen Tsang speaks of 
a king Baliiditya of Magadha, who was a zealous Buddhist and 
defeated Mihirakula (Mainrakula). That king seems to have 
been the Nara Bfiladitya of the coins, who lived in the close of 
the fifth and the first quarter of the sixth century. The pilgrim 
mentions a monastery at Nalanda built by Vajra, the son and suc- 
cessor of king Baladitya, ])resuinably the same person. A Bala- 
ditya chaih/a at Nalanda is also referred to by I-tsing (I-ching) 
(Watters, li, 171). No king Vajra is known to history. 

, The pilgrim’s description of the (lupta king as reigning at 
Snlvastl is no( inconsistent with Parain.Hrtha’s statement that he 
reigned at Ayodhya. All the (iupta kings from (?handra-guj)ta I 
to Skandagupta probably held both places. I'licre is no reason 
to suppose that either of the kings named Chandragupta ever 
‘ lost his kingdom’. That loss might be affirmed with tolerable 
certainty about Skandagupta, but not about any of his powerful 
predecessors. The description of the king ‘ who showed respect 
to men of letters ’ agrees with that of the son of Chandragupta in 


apratiraihfi (Hoernle, in Ivd. Avt , 
xxi (1892), p. 4.5). Tlie title Dhar- 
raaditya has a Buddhist look. Can 
it be another alias of Sainudr.a- 
gupta, as formerly suggested by 
Dr. Hoernle > It would be suitable 
for the patron of Vasubandhu. 
But now {Ind. Ant., 1910, p. 208) 
Dr. Hoernle dates the record in 
the sixth century. Out of about 
eighteen known specimens of the 


‘ king and queen ’ coins of Chandra- 
gupta 1, four are recorded as coming 
from places m Oudh, and in all pro- 
bability some of the other speci- 
mens were obtained at Ayodhya. 

• Watters renders ‘ men of emin- 
ence ’. Beal translates ‘ who widely 
patronized those distinguished for 
literary merit It seems clear that 
the eminence which secured the 
royal favour was of a literary kind. 
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the verse cited by Vamaiia, and is fully applicable to Samudra- 
gupta. 

Hiuen Hiuen Tsang’s story may be treated as being a loose version of 

Tsang the tradition recorded better and at an earlier date by Paramar- 
, tha. It should not be regarded as of independent historical 
® ‘ value. The Baladitya of the coinSj who opposed Mihirakula and 
erected buildings at Nalanda, must be distinct from the patron of 
Vasubandhu. 

Summary. To sum up. If M. Peri is right, as he clearly appears to be, in 
holding that Vasubandhu lived and died in the fourth century, the 
tlupta king who patronized him must have been the learned and 
accomplished Sarnudragupta, son and successor of Chandra-gupta I, 
who may have been actually known as Vikramaditya. It is also 
possible that that title, even if not actually assumed by Chandra- 
gupta I, may have been traditionally assigned to him as being an 
ordinary recognized title applicable to any Gupta king. There 
is no reason whatever to doubt that Sarnudragupta was actually 
in possession of both Ayodhya and ^ravasti, and in all probability 
lus father was so likewise. Assuming the recorded traditions 
connecting Vasubandhu with a Gupta king to be well founded, 
it follows that Samudragmita in his youth must have borne the 
titles of both ChandraprakaSa (-prabhava) and Baladitya or 
Paraditya. There is no real difficulty about believing that to be 
the fact. 

I therefore conclude that Sarnudragupta received Vusabandhu, 
the Buddhist author and patriarch, at court, either as a minister 
or as an intimate counsellor, with the sanction and approval of 
his father Chandra-gupta I, and, further, that Sarnudragupta, 
although officially a Brahmanical Hindu, studied Buddhism in 
lus youth witli interest and partiality. 
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THE REIGN OF HARSIIA FROM A.D, 606 TO 647 

The deficiency of material wliich embarrasses the historian Seventh 
when dealing with the latter half of the sixth century is no 
longer experienced when he enters upon the seventh. For history, 
this period he is fortunate enough to possess, in addition to 
the ordinary epigraphic and numismatic sources, two con- 
temporary literary works, which shed much light upon the 
political condition of India generally, and supply, in par- 
ticular, abundant and trustworthy information concerning 
the reign of Harsha, who ruled the North as paramount 
sovereign for more than forty years. The first of these works 
is tlie ini'aJuable book of travels compiled by the Chinese 
pilgrim, Hiuen Tsang, who visited almost every part of India 
between a. d. 630 and 644, and recorded observations more 
or less minute about each state and province. The narrative 
in the Travels is supplemented by the pilgrim’s biography, 
written by his friend liwui-li, which supplies many additional 
details. The second work alluded to is the historical romance 
entitled ‘The Deeds of Harsha’ {Harsha-charita), composed 
by Bana, a Brahman author, who lived at the court and 
enjoyed the patronage of the hero of his tale. Further 
information of much interest and importance is given by the 
official Chinese histories ; and when all sources are utilized, 
our knowledge of the events of the reign of Harsha far 
surpasses in precision that which we possess respecting any 
other early Indian king, except Chandragupta Maurya and 
Asoka. 

From remote ages the country surrounding the city of Raja Pra- 
Thanesar (Sthanvisvara) * has been holy ground, known as the va^h^a 

of Thine- 

* Sthnnm^ara, from Sthdhu^ a is also spelt Sthdneivara^ from sar. 
name of Siva, locally used, and tlhdna, ' shrine,’ and Uvara. 
isvara, ‘lord’ The name 
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‘ Land of Kuril and famous as the battle-field of legendary 
heroes. In the latter part of the sixth century, the Raja of 
Thanesar, Prabhakara-vardhana by name, had raised himself 
to considerable eminence by successful wars against his neigh- 
bours, including the M&lavas, the Hun settlements in the 
North-western Panjab, and the Gurjaras, probably those of 
Rajputana, but possibly those of the Gurjara kingdom in the 
Panjab, now represented by the Gujarat and Gujranwala 
Districts. The fact that his mother was a princess of Gupta 
lineage no doubt both stimulated liis ambition and aided its 
realization.^ 

His war In the year 604, this energetic Raja had dispatched his 

Huns. elder son Raj ya- yard liana, a youth just entering upon man- 

hood, with a large army to attack the Huns on the north- 
western frontier; while his younger and favourite son, 
Harsha, four years junior to the Crown Prince, followed his 
brother with a cavalry force at a considerable interval. The 
elder prince having advanced into the hills to seek the enemy, 
the younger lingered in the forests at the foot of the moun- 
tains to enjoy the sport of all kinds which they offered in 
abundance. 

A. n. 60 S. While thus pleasantly employed, Harsha, who was then a 

^ilvana fifteen years of age, received news that his father lay 

arc. dangerously ill with a violent fever. He returned to the 
capital with all speed, where he found the king in a hopeless 
condition. The disease quickly ran its course, and all was 
over long before the elder son, who had been victorious in 
his campaign, could return to claim his birthright. There 
are indications that a party at court inclined to favour the 
succession of the younger prince ; but all intrigues were 
frustrated by the return of Rajya-vardhana, who ascended 
the throne in due course. He had hardly seated himself 

' The family genealogy is given full name was Harsha-vardhana. 
in the inscriptions, viz. (.1) Sonpat The coins found in the Fyzabad 
seal {Ghtpta laser.. No. .V2); (3) District, Oudh, bearing the names 
Banskhera copiier-plate (lip. Jvd , or titles Pratapaflia and Siladitya, 
IV, 208); (3) Madhuban copper-plate .appear to have been issued respec- 
(,ibid., 1 , 67). Mahasena-gupta was tively by Prabhakara-vardhana and 
the mother of Prabhakara-vardhana, Harsha l^Burn, .f. R. A. 8., 1906, 
who was also called PratSpaSila. p. 8t5). Hoenile has another 
His queen was Yaitoraati. Harsha’s theory (.ibid., 1909, p, 446), 
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when news arrived which compelled him again to take the 
field. 

A courier brought the distressing intelligence that king War with 
Grahavarman Maukhari, husband of Rajyasri, sister of the 
princes, had been slain by the king of Malwti,' who cruelly 
misused the princess, confining her like a brigand’s wife, 
with a pair of iron fetters kissing her feet,’ at Kanauj. 
Rajyavardhana, resolute to avenge his sister’s wrongs, started 
at once with a mobile force of 10,000 cavalry; leaving the 
elephants and heavy troops behind in Ids brother’s charge. 

The king of Malwa was defeatetl with little effort, but the 
joy of victory was turned into sorrow by the receipt of 
intelligence that the victor had been treacherously slain by 
the vanquished king’s ally, Sasanka, king of Central Bengal,^ 
who had inveigled Rajya-vardhana by fair promises to a 
conference, and had assassinated him when off his guard. 

Harsha was further informed that his widowed sister had 
escaped from confinement, and fled to the Vindhyan forests 
for refuge; but no certain news of her hiding-place could be 
obtained. 

The murdered king was too young to leave a son capable a. d. (ios. 
of assundng the cares of government, and the nobles seem 
to have hesitated before offering the crown to his youthful 
brother. But the disorder and anarchy from which the 
country suffered during the interregnum forced the councillors 
of state to come to a decision concerning the succession. The 
ministers, acting on the advice of Bhandi, a slightly senior 
cousin, who had been educated with the young princes, 
ultimately resolved to invite Harsha to undertake the respon- 
sibilities of the royal office. For some reason, which is not 


’ Doubts have been expressed as 
to the situation of the Malwii i,Ma- 
lava) referred to, which is quite 
uncertain. Taranath (Schietner, 
p. !?51) mentions a ‘ M5lava in Pra- 
yaga '. Grahavarman may or may 
not have been lord of Kanauj. He 
was the son of Avantivarman, men- 
tioned in an inscription from the 
Shahabad District in South Bihar 
(Fleet, Qupta huicr., p. 215). 


* Gauila (Banal; probably iden- 
tical with Karna-suvarna (Hiueii 
T.sang). The capital is suppo.sed by 
Mr. Beveridge to have been at Ran- 
araatl, 12 miles south of Murshlda- 
ad {J. A. a. 13., Ixn, part i (1893), 
p. 315-28j. But Monraohan Cha- 
ravarti argues that more probably 
it was Lakshmanavati < Lakhnauti 
orGaur) (,ibid,, vol. w, N.S. (1908), 

p. 281 j! 
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apparent on the face of the story, he scrupled to express his 
consent, and it is said that he consulted a Buddhist oracle 
before accepting the invitation. Even when his reluctance, 
whether sincere or pretended, had been overcome by the 
favourable response of the oracle, he still sought to pro- 
pitiate Nemesis by abstaining at first from the assumption 
of the kingly style, modestly designating himself as Prince 
{Hajaputra) Siladitya. 

Era of These curious details indicate clearly that some unknown 

Harsha. stood in the way of Harsha’s accession, and compelled 

him to rely for his title to the crown upon election by the 
nobles rather than upon his hereditary claims. The Chinese 
work entitled Fantf-chih represents Harsha as ‘ administering 
the government in conjunction with his widowed sister’, a 
statement which suggests that he at first considered himself 
to be Regent on behalf of his sister, or possibly, an infant 
child of his late brother.* There is reason to suppose that 
Harsha did not boldly stand forth as avowed king until 
A. D. 612, when he had been five and a half or six years on 
the throne, and that his formal coronation or consecration 
took place in that year. The era called after his name, of 
which the year 1 was a.d. G06-7, dated from the time of his 
accession in October, 606.'^ 

Whatever may have been the motives which influenced the 
nobles of Thanesar in their hesitation to offer their allegiance 
to young Harsha, the advice of Bhandi was justified abun- 
dantly by the ability of his nominee, who quickly proved his 
right to rule. 

Recovery The immediate duties incumbent upon him obviously were 
pursuit of his brother’s murderer, and the I'ecovery of his 
widowed sister. The latter Risk, being the more urgent, was 


' AVatters, i, 3t5. 

“ Kielhorn {Ind. Ant., xxvi, 33). 
Twenty inscriptions dated in the 
Harsha era are known {Jip. Inil., 
vol. V, App. Nos. 528-47 1. When 
Hiuen Tsang was with Harsha, in 
A. I). 643, tlie king's reign was reck- 
oned as having lasted for more 
than thirty years (Ilerords, i, 313; 
• lord of India for thirty years and 


more,’ Life of Illiiin Tmn<f,p. 183). 
The quinijuennial assembly in the 
spring of A. D. 644 was the sixth 
held in the reign (Beal, Life of 
JJiimn Tmng, p. 184). The pciiod 
of five and a half years (Julien), or 
six years (Walters), spent in the 
preliminary subjugation of the 
north, is notincluded in this compu- 
tation. 
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uadertakeii in all hastcj even at the cost of permitting the 
assassin’s escape. The haste shown was none too great ; for 
the princess, despairing of rescue, was on the point of burning 
herself alive with her attendants, w'hen her brother, guided 
by aboriginal chiefs, succeeded in tracing her in the depths of 
the Vindhyan jungles. T!ie details of the campaign against 
Sasanka have not been recorded, and it seems clear that he 
escaped with little loss. He is known to have been still in 
power as late as the year 619; but his kingdom probably 
became subject to Harsha at a later date.' 

Harsha, having recovered his sister — a young lady of Harsha’s 
exceptional attainments, learned in the doctrines of the 
Sammitiya school of Buddhism — devoted his signal ability 
and energy to the prosecution of a methodical scheme of 
conquest, with tlie deliberate purpose of bringing all India 
^ under one umbrella He possessed at this stage of his 
career a force of 5,000 elephants, 20,000 cavalry, and 50,000 
infantry. Apparently he discarded as useless the chariots 
which constituted, according to ancient tradition, the fourth 
arm of a regularly organized Indian host; although they 
were still used in some parts of the country 

With this mobile and formidable force Harsha overran Thirty- 
Northern India ; and, in the picturesque language of his years 
contemporary the Chinese pilgrim, ‘he went from east to 
west subduing all who were not obedient ; the elephants 
were not unharnessed, nor the soldiers unhelmeted.’ By the 
end of five and a half years the conquest of the north-western 
regions, and probably also of a large portion of Bengal, was 
completed ; and his military resources were so increased that 
he was able to put in the field 60,000 war elephants and 
100,000 cavalry. He then reigned happily for thirty-five 
years longer, and during that period devoted most of his 
immense energy to the government of his extensive dominions.^ 

* Ganjam copjicr-plate iii.scrip- general of an Indian army rode in 
tion, dated g.e. 300, a. n. 61')-20 a four-horsed chariot, protected by 
(Up. vi, 14.3). Hiucn Tsang a body-guard (Beal, Uccordj, i, 82). 
refers to Sa^ahka as a recent king, ® The pilgrim’s statement that 
and mentions no successor. the king, after the subjugation of 

c In his general desrription of Northern India, completed in C12, 

India, Hiuen Tsang tells how the ‘reigned in peace for thirty years 

Z 2 
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His last recorded campaign, an attack on the sturdy inhabit- 
ants of Ganjam, on the coast of the Bay of Bengal, took 
place in A, d. 643. 

Defeat by His long career of victory was broken by one failure. 

Pulakesin II, the greatest of the Chalukya dynasty, whose 

Chalukya. achievements will be noticed more fully in a later chapter, 
‘ vied with Harsha in the extent of his conquests, and had 
raised himself to the rank of lord paramount of the South, 
as Harsha was of the North. The northern king, who could 
not willingly endure the existence of so powerful a rival, 
essayed to overthrow him, advancing in person to the attack, 
M'ith ‘ troops from tlie five Indies and the best generals from 
all countries But the effort failed. The king of the 
Deccan guarded the passes on the Narmada so effectually 
that Harsha was constrained to retire discomfited, and to 
accept that river as his frontier. This campaign may be 
dated about the year a.d. 620.^ 

War with The war with Valabhi, which resulted in the complete 

Valabhi. j^-feat of Dhruvasena (Dhruvabliata) II, and the flight of 
that prince into the dominions of the Raja of Bharoch 
(Broach), tvho relied probably on the powerful support of the 
Chalukya monarch, seems to have occurred later than a.d. 633 
and before Hiuen Tsang^s visit to Western India in 641 or 
642. Dlnuvabhata, as already related, was compelled to sue 
for peace, to accept the hand of the victor’s daughter, and to 
be content with the position of a feudatory vassal. The 
same campaign may be presumed to have involved the sub- 
mission of the kingdoms or countries of Auandapura, Ki-c'ha, 
or (?) Cutch, and Soratha, or Southern Kathiawar, all of which 
in A. D. 641 were still reckoned to be dependencies of Mo-la- 
p'o, or Western Malava, formerly subject to Valabhi. 

without raising a weapon,' must phrases are used as commonplaces 
not be interpreted literally, for as in Sanskrit inscriptions, 
a matter of fact, the wars with Pula- ' Ma-twan-lin, the Chinese ency- 
kC^in 11 and Valabhi occurred. clopaedist (Max Muller, India, p. 
‘Thetextis6'A'ui-san-sAi/i-Jii'en-pi«y- 287). Dr. Fleet’s date, 609 or 610, 
ko-jni-cft't. Here the word ch'ui is is impossible, Harsha being then 
employed, as frequently, to denote engaged in the subjugation of 
“don the imperial robe”, that is Northern India. 

“to reign gently and happily’” “ Grant of Dadda of Bharoch 
(Watters, i, 343, 346). similar (/nd. Ant., xiii, 70). The event is 
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In the latter years of his reign the sway of Harsha over Extent of 
the whole of the basin of the Ganges (including Ncpal),^^”^® 
from the Himalaya to the Narmada, besides Malwa, Gujarat, 
and Siirashtra, was undisputed. Detailed administration of 
course remained in the hands of the local Rajas, but even the 
king of distant Assam (Kamarupa) in the east obeyed the 
orders of the suzerain, whose son-in-law, the king of Valabhi 
in the extreme west, attended in the imperial train. 

For the control of his extensive empire, Harsha relied His pro- 
upon his personal supervision, e.xercised with untiring energy, Swsscs. 
rather than upon the services of a trained bureaucracy. 

Except during the rainy season, when travelling with a 
huge camp was impracticable and opposed to Buddhist rule, 
he was incessantly on the move, punishing evil-doers, and 
rewarding the meritorious. Luxurious tents, such as were 
used by the Moghal emperors, and still form the movable 
habitations of high Anglo-Indian officials, had not then heen 
Invented, and Harsha was obliged to be content with a 
^travelling palace^ made of houghs and reeds, which was 
erected at each halting-place, and burnt at liis departure,^ 

He "was accustomed to move in great state, being accom- 
panied by several hundred drummers, who beat a note on 
golden drums for each step taken. No other king was 
allowed to use such ‘ inu.sic-pace drums ' 

Hiiien Tsang, like his predecessor Fa-hien, more than two Civil ad- 
centuries earlier, U'as favourably impressed by the character 
of the civil administration, which he considered to be 
founded on benign principles. The principal source of 
revenue was the rent of the crown lands, iunonnting, in 
theory at all events, to oue-sixth of the produce. The 


discussed by M. Ettinghausen in 
pp. 47-9 of his interesting mono- 
graph, Ilarfa Vardhamt, fmpereur 
el jtoele de Vlvde septentr^onalef 000 • 
48a.d. ; Louvain, 1900. 

^ MM. Sylvain Levi and Etting- 
hausen CPP> 47, 184} deny the con- 
quest of Nepal by Harsha and the 
use of his era in Uiat country ; but, 
1 think, without adequate reason. 
See Ind. Ant.^ xiii, 421 ; Kiclhorn, 


List of Northern Tnscri^ttiovs, Ep, 
Ivd.y vol. V, App. p. 75. 

* Beal, li, 193; Watters, 
11 , 183. The kings of Burma iii the 
eighteenth century followed the 
same pra<*tice. A spacious and by 
no means uncomfortable dwelling 
of the royal order of architecture 
was erected in a day (Symes, Em- 
hassvto At^if i, 283, Constable). 

* Beal, Life of Ilitien Tsiangy 
p. 173, 
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officials were remunerated by grants of land ; compulsory 
labour upon public works was paid for; taxes were light; 
the personal services exacted from the subject were moderate 
in amount ; and liberal provision was made for charity to 
various religious communities. 

Violent crime was rare, hut the roads and river routes 
evidently were le.ss safe than in Fa-hien’s time, as Hiuen 
Tsang was stopped and robbed by brigands more than once. 
Imprisonment was now the ordinary penalty, and it was of the 
cruel Tibetan type; the prisoners, we are told, ‘^ave simply 
left to live or die, and are not counted among men.’ The 
other punishments were more sanguinary than in the Gupta 
period : mutilation of the nose, ears, hands, or feet being 
inflicted as the penalty of serious offences, and even for failure 
in filial piety; but this penalty was sometimes commuted for 
banishment. Minor offences were visited u’ith fines. Ordeals 
by water, fire, weighment, or poison were much esteemed as 
efficient instruments for the ascertainment of truth ; and are 
described with approval by the Chinese pilgrim. 

Official records of public events were kept in every province 
by special officers, whose duty it was to register ‘ good and 
evil events, u’ith calamities .md fortunate occurrences ’. Such 
records were, no doubt, consulted by the writers of the great 
historical inscriptions, hut no specimen of them has survived. 

Education evidently was diffused widely, especially among 
the Brahmans and numerous Buddhist monks; and learning 
was honoured by the government. King Harsha was not 



only a liberal patron of literary merit, but was himself an 
accomplished calligraphist and an author of reputation. 
Besides a grammatical work, three extant Sanskrit plays and 
sundry compositions in verse are ascribed to his pen ; and 
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there is mo reason for hesitating to believe that he had at 
least a large share in their composition, for royal authors 
were not uncommon in ancient India. One of these plays, 
the Ndg&nanda, which has an edifying Buddhist legend for 
its subject, is considered to rank among the best works of 
the Indian theatre ; and the other dran\as, the Ratndvali, 
or ‘Necklace^, and the PriyadarsikCl, or 'Gracious Lady’, 
although lacking in originality, are praised highly for their 
simplicity of both thought and expression.^ 

Tlie greatest ornament of the literary circle at Harslia’s Dana, 
court was the Brahman Biliia, author of the historical 
romance devoted to a panegyrical account of the deeds of 
his patron, which is an amazingly clever, though irritating, 
performance; executed in the worst possible taste, and yet 
containing passages of admirable and vivid description. Tlie 
man who attributes to the commander-in-chief, Skandagupta, 

‘a nose as long as his sovereign’s pedigree,’ may be fairly 
accused of having perpetrated the most grotestjue simile in 
all literature. But the same man could do better, and 
shows no lack of power when depicting the death-agony of 
the king. ‘ Helplessness had taken liini in hand : pain had 
made him its province, wasting its domain, lassitude its lair. 

. . . He was on the confines of doom, on the verge of the last 
gasp, at the outset of the Great UiiderUiking, at tlie portal 
of the Long Sleep, on the tip of death’s tongue ; broken in 
utterance, unhinged in mind, tortured in body, waning in life, 
babbling in speech, ceaseless in sighs ; vaiKjuished by yawning, 
swayed by suffering, in the bondage of wracking pains.’ 

Such writing, although not in perfect good taste, unmistak- 
ably bears the stamp of power.'^ 

One campaign hud sated Asoka’s thirst for blood ; thirty- Harsha’s 

latter 

' The facsimile of Harsha's auto- translation of the Ndqilnanda. For ‘tays- 
graph Ls from the Banskhcrainscrip- royal authors see tnd. ^nt., \x, 
tion. Presumably it was engraved 301. Ettinghausen discusses the 
from a tracing of the original. literary history of Harsha’s reign 
Similar facsimile royal signatures in chapter iii of his work, 
frequently occur in Mysore inscrip- ’ The translation of Bana’s work 
tions (A.S. l‘roy. Jlep., 1911-12, by Dr. F W. Thomas and the late 
para. 109, For the plays see Professor Cowell, published by the 

Wilson, Himlu Theatre ; Sylvain Royal A.siatic Society in 1897, is 
L4vi, Tliidtre Indien ; and Boyd’s a triumph of skill. 
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seven years of warfare, continuous for six years, and inter- 
mittent for the rest of the time, were needed by Harsha before 
he could be content to sheathe the sword. His last campaign 
was fought against the people of Ganjam (Kongoda) in a.d. 
643, and then at last this king of many wars doffed his 
armour, and devoted himself for his few remaining years to 
the arts of peace and the practice of piety, iis understood by 
an Indian despot. He obviously set himself to imitate 
Asoka, so that the narrative of the doings in the latter years 
of Harsha’s reign reads like a copy of the history of the great 
Maurya. 

At this period the king began to show marked favour to 
the fjuietist teachings of Buddhism, first in its Hiuayana, 
and afterwards in its Mahayana form. He led the life of 
a devotee, enforcing the Buddhist prohibitions against the 
destruction of animal life with the utmost strictness and 
scant regard for the sanctity of human life. ‘He sought % 
we are told, ‘ to plant the tree of religious merit to such an 
extent that he forgot to sleep and eat ' ; and forbade the 
slaughter of any living thing, or the use of flesh as food 
throughout the ‘Five Indies’ under pain of death without 
hope of pardon. 

Benevolent institutions on the Asokan model, for the 
benefit of travellers, the poor, and sick, were established 
throughout the empire. Rest-houses [dharmsa/a) were built 
in both the towns and rural parts, and provided with food 
and drink, physicians being stationed at them to supply 
medicines to the necessitous without stint. The king also 
imitated his prototype in the foundation of numerous 
religious establishments, devoted to the service of both the 
Hindu gods and the Buddhist ritual. In his closing years 
the latter received the chief share of the royal favour ; and 
numerous monasteries were erected, as well as several thou- 
sand stupas, each about 100 feet high, built along the banks 
of the sacred Ganges. These latter structures doubtless 
were of a flimsy character, built chiefly of timber and 
bamboos, and so have left no trace ; but the mere multipli- 
cation of stftpas, however perishable the materials might be. 
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was always a work of merit. Although Buddhism was 
visibly waning in the days of Harsha and Hiuen Tsang, the 
monks of the order were still numerous, and the occupants of 
the monasteries enumerated by the pilgrim numbered nearly 
two hundred thousand.' A monastic population of such 
magnitude offered abundant opportunities for the exercise of 
princely liberality. 

The picture of the state of religious belief and practice in State of 
India during the scventli century, as drawn by the contem- 
porary authors, is filled with curious and interesting details. 

The members of the royal family to which Harsha belonged 
freely acted on their individual preferences in the matter of 
religion. His remote ancestor, Piishyabhuti, is recorded to 
have entertained from boyhood an arderjt devotion towards 
Siva, and to have turned away from all other gods. Harsha’s 
father was equallj' devoted to the worship of the Sun, and 
daily offered to that lumiiiarj^ ‘a bunch of red lotuses set in 
a pure vessel of ruby, and tinged, like his own heart, with the 
same hue’. The elder brother and sister of Harsha were 
convinced Buddliists, while Harsha liimself distributed his 
devotions among the three deities of the family, Siva, the Sun, 
and Buddha ; - and erected costly temples for the service of 
all three. But, in his latter years, the Buddhist doctrines 
held the chief place in his affections ; and the eloquence of the 
Chinese Master of the Law induced him to prefer the advanced 
teaching of the Mahayana sect to the more primitive Hlnayilna 
doctrine of the Sanunitlya school with which he had been 
familiar previously. 

The religious eclecticism of the royal family was the reflec- Royal 
tion and result of the state of popular religion at the time. 
Buddhism, although it had certjiinly lost the dominant posi- 
tion in the Gangetic plain wliich it had once held, was still 
a powerful force, and largely influenced the public mind. 

The Jaii» system, which had never been very widely spread 
or aggressive in the North, while retaining its hold on certain 

’ J. R. A. S., 1K91, pp. the seventh century is in question, 

® It is, of course, not strictly the inaccuracy is little more than 
accurate to describe Ruddlia as a formal, 
deity ; but, wlien the Buddhism of 
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localities^ especially at Vaisali and in Eastern Bengal, covild 
not pretend to rival the general popularity of either Buddhism 
or Puranic Hinduism, The last-named modification of the 
Hindu system was now firmly established, and the earlier 
Puranas were already revered as ancient and sacred writings. 
Tlie bulk of the population in most provinces was then, as 
now, devoted to the service of the Puranic gods ; each man 
and woman being, of course, free to select a particular deity, 
Siva, the Sun, Vishnu, or another, for special adoration accord- 
ing to personal predilection. As a rule, the followers of 
the various religions lived peaceably together ; and no doubt 
many people besides tlic king sought to make certain of some 
divine support by doing honour to all the principal objects of 
popular worship in turn. 

But, while toleration and concord were the rule, exceptions 
occurred. The king of Centra! Bengal, Sasanka, who has 
been mentioned as the treacherous murderer of Harsha’s 
brother, and probably was a scion of the Gupta dynasty, was 
a worshipper of Siva, hating Buddhism, which he did his best 
to extirpate. He dug up and burnt the holy Bodhi tree at 
Bodh Gaya, on which, according to legend, Asoka had 
lavished inordinate devotion ; broke the stone marked with 
the footprints of Buddha at Piitaliputra ; destroyed the 
convents, and scattered the monks, carrying his persecutions 
to the foot of the Nepalese hills. These events, which are 
amply attested by the evidence of Hiiien Tsang, who visited 
the localities thirty or forty years later, must have happened 
about A. n. 600. The Bodhi tree was replanted after a short 
time by Purna-varman, the local Raja of Magadha, who is 
described as being the last descendant of Asoka, and as such 
was specially bound to honour the object venerated by his 
great ancestor. 

The details given by Hiuen Tsang and his biographer 
prove that at times bitter animosity marked the relations of 
the two great sections of the Buddhist church with one 
another ; and that equal ill-feeling was evoked in the breasts 
of Puranic Hindus, when they beheld the royal favours 
lavished upon their Buddhist rivals. It is clear, therefore. 
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that general statements concerning the perfect religious 
toleration enjoyed in ancient India can be accepted only 
with a certain amount of reservation. Official persecutions 
and popular ebullitions of sectarian rancour undoubtedly 
occurred from time to time, although they were not frequent. 

Harsha himself sometimes offended against the principle of 
perfect religious toleration and equality. Like Akbar, and 
many other Indian sovereigns, he was fond of listening to the 
expositions of rival doctors, and heard with pleasure the argu- 
ments adduced by the learned Chinese traveller in favour 
of the Mahayaua form of Buddhism, with tlie doctrines 
of which he does not seem to have been fainilar. An 
interesting illustration of the freedom of ancient Hindu 
society from the trammels of tlie system of female seclusion 
favoured by the Muhammadans, is afforded by the fact that 
his widowed sister sat by the king’s side to hear the lecture 
by the Master of the Law, and frankly expressed the delight 
which she received from the discourse. One Chinese autho- 
rity even asserts that Ilarsha administered the government in 
conjunction with her, as already noted.' 

The king was determined that his favourite should not 
be defeated in controversy ; and when opponents were invited 
to dispute the propositions of the Cliinese scholar, the terms 
of the contest were not quite fair. Harsha, having heard 
a report that Hiuen Tsang’s life was in danger at the hands 
of his theological rivals, issued a proclamation concluding 
with the announcement that 

‘ if any one should touch or hurt the Master of the Law, 
he shall be fortliwitli executed ; and whoever speaks against 
him, his tongue shall be cut out ; but all those who desire to 
profit by his instructions, relying on iny goodwill, need not 
fear this manifesto.’ 

The pilgrim’s biograjjher naively adds that 

‘from this time the followers of error withdrew and dis- 
appeared, so that when eighteen days had passed, there had 
been no one to enter on the discussion.’* 

' The Fflnv-eWA (Watters, i, 345). 180. In the seconH edition, a legend 

“ Beal, Life of Hiuen Tsiang, p. related by Taranath (Schiefner, 
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Assembly King Harslia was so delighted with the discourse of Hiuen 
at Kanauj. 'psang, whom he had met while in camp in Bengal, that he 
resolved to hold a special assembly at Kanauj, then his 
capital, for the purpose of giving the utmost publicity to 
the Master’s teaching. The king marched along the southern 
bank of the Ganges, attended by an enormous multitude; 
his ally Kumara, King of Kamarupa, with a large but less 
numerous following, keeping pace with him on the opposite 
bank. Advancing slowly in this way, Harsha, Kumara, 
and the attendant host reached Kana\ij in the course of 
ninety days, and there encamped, in February or March, 
A.D. 643.' The sovereign was received by Kumara, the 
Raja of Kamarupa, who had accompanied him on the 
march, the Raja of Valabhl in Western India, who was con- 
nected with him by marriage, and eighteen other tributary 
rajas ; as well as by four thousand learned Buddhist 
monks, including a thousand from the Nalanda monastery 
in Bihar, and some three thousand Jains and orthodox 
Brahmans. 

Cere- Tl'c centre of attraction was a great monastery and shrine 

monies. specially erected upon the bank of the Ganges, where a golden 

image of Buddha, equal to the king in stature, was kept 
in a tower, 100 feet high. A similar but smaller image, 
3 feet ill height, was curried daily in solemn procession. 


p. 138) concerning a certain king 
named Sri Harsha, was erroneously 
applied to Harsha of Kanau). Tlie 
historian states that Sri Harsha 
enticed 13,000 followers of out- 
landish religions to assemble in 
a wooden building, where he burnt 
them all alive with their books, 
and so redueed the religion of the 
Persians and 8akas to very narrow 
limits for nearly a century. This 
atrocity is said to have taken place 
near Multan. Taranath adds that 
Sri Harsha, in order to atone for 
his sins, built four great monasteries 
severally situated iii Maru tMarwar), 
Malava, Mewaf, Pituva, and Cliifn- 
varu, III each of which 1,000 monks 
were maintained. I cannot identify 
Pituva or Chitavara, nor can I de- 
termine the date; but it is clear that 


Sri Harsha must have been a chief 
in Riijputana. probably of Marwar, 
the first country named. The sixth 
century seems to be indicated os 
tlie time. Harsha was born in 
Marwar, and ruled all the kingdoms 
of the west (ibid., p. 136). Etting- 
hausen {Haria Fbrd/iana,p. 81'),wlio 
also erroneously identified the Sri 
Harsha of Marwar with Harsha of 
Kanauj, cites Ceylonese versions 
of the story of the burning. I have 
not yet found a Raja Harsha in 
the Rajputana lists, out there was 
a town called Harsliapura in Mewar 
{Ind. Ant., 1910, p, 18T), which 
may have been named after the 
hero of Taronath’s story. 

’ ‘ It was now the second month 
of springtime ’ (Beal, Recorda, i , 
318). 
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escorted by the twenty rajas and a train of three hundred 
elephants. The canopy was borne by Harsha in person, 
attired as the god Sakra, while his ally, Raja Kumara, the 
most important of the princes in attendance, was clad as the 
god Brahma, and had the honour of waving a white fly-whisk. 

The sovereign, as he moved along, scattered on every side 
pearls, golden flowers, and other precious substances, in 
honour of the ‘ Three Jewels ’ — Buddha, the Religion, and 
the Order ; and, having with his own hands washed the 
image at the altar prepared for the purpose, bore it on his 
shoulder to the western tower, and there offered to it 
thousands of silken robes, embroidered with gems. Dinner 
was succeeded by a public disputation of the one-sided kiiul 
already described ; and in the evening the monarch returned 
to his ‘travelling palace’, a mile distant. 

These ceremonies, which lasted for many days, were Attempt 
terminated by startling incidents. The temporary monastery, Harsha's 
which had been erected at vast cost, suddenly took fire, and hfc- 
was in great part destroyed ; but w’ben the king intervened in 
person, the flames were sUiyed, and pious hearts recognized 
a miracle. 

Harsha, attended by his princely train, had ascended the 
great stupa to survey the scene, and was coming down 
the steps, when a fanatic, armed with a dagger, rushed upon 
him and attempted to stab him. The assassin, having been 
captured instantly, was closely interrogated by the king in 
person, and confessed that he had been instigated to commit 
the crime by certain ‘heretics’, who resented the excessive 
royal favour shown to the Buddhists. Five hundred Brahmans 
of note were then arrested, and being ‘ straitly questioned ’, 
were induced to confess that, in order to gratify their jealousy, 
they had fired the tower by means of burning arrows, and 
had hoped to slay the king during the resulting confusion. 

This confession, no doubt extorted by torture, probably was 
wholly false ; but, whether true or not, it was accepted, and 
on the strength of it the alleged principals in the plot were 
executed, and some five hundred Brahmans were sent into 
e.xile. 
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After the close of the proceedings at Kanauj, Harsha 
invited his Chinese guest to accompany him to Prayaga 
(Allahabad), at the confluence of the Ganges and Jumna, to 
witness another imposing ceremonial. The Master of the 
Law, although anxious to start on his toilsome homeward 
journey, could not refuse the invitation, and accompanied 
his royal host to the scene of the intended display, Harsha 
explained that it had been his jiractice for thirty years past, 
in accordance with the custom of his ancestors, to hold 
a great quin(|uennial assembly on the sands where the rivers 
meet, and there to distribute his accumulated treasures to the 
poor and needy, as well as to the religious of all denomi- 
nations. The present occasion (a.d. 643) was the sixth of 
the series, which evidently had not been hegun until Harsha 
had consolidated his power in the north. 

The assembly was attended by all the vassal kings and 
a vast concourse of humbler folk estimated to number half 
a million, including poor, orphans, tind destitute persons, 
besides specially invited Brahmans and ascetics of every sect 
from all parts of Northern India. The proceedings lasted 
for seventy-five days, terminating apparently about the end 
of April, and were opened by an imposing procession of 
all the rajas with their retinues. The religious services 
were of the curiously eclectic kind characteristic of the times. 
On the first day, an image of Buddlia was set up in one of 
the temporary thatched buildings upon the sands, and vast 
quantities of costly clothing and other articles of value were 
distributed. On the second and third days respectively the 
images of the Sun and Siva U'ere similarly honoured, but the 
accompanying distribution in each case was only half the 
amount of that consecrated to Buddha. The fourth day was 
devoted to the bestowal of gifts on ten thousand selected 
religious persons of the Buddhist order, wlio each received 
one hundred gold coins, a pearl, and a cotton garment, 
besides choice food, drink, flowers, and perfumes. During 
the next following twenty days, the great multitude of 
Brahmans were the recipients of the royal bounty. They 
were succeeded by the people whom the Chinese author calls 
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‘heretics’, that is to say, Jains and members of sundry 
sects, who received gifts for the space of ten days. A like 
period was allotted for the bestowal of alms upon mendicants 
from distant regions ; and a month was occupied in the dis- 
tribution of charitable aid to poor, orphaned, and destitute 
persons. 

‘ By tills time the accumulation of five years was exhausted. Extent of 
Except the horses, elephants, and military accoutrements, gift*- 
which were necessary for maintaining order and protecting 
the royal estate, nothing remained. Besides these the king 
freely gave away his gems and goods, his clothing and neck- 
laces, ear-rings, bracelets, chaplets, neck-jewel and bright 
head-jewel, all these he freely gave without stint. All being 
given away, he begged from his sister [Rajyasri] an ordinary 
second-hand ganueut, and having put it on, he paid worship 
to the “ Buddhas of the ten regions ”, and rejoiced that 
his treasure had been bestowed in the field of religious 
merit.’ 

The strange as.semlily, which in general appearance must Depar- 
have much resembled tlie crowded fair still lield an mi ally 
on the same ground, then broke up ; and, after a further Tsang, 
detention of ten days, Hiuen Tsang was permitted to depart. 

The king and Kumara Raja offered him abundance of gold 
pieces and other precious things, none of which would he 
accept save a fur-lined cape, the gift of Kumara. But 
although the Master of the Law uniformly declined gifts 
intended to serve his personal use, he did not disdain to 
accept money for the necessary expenses of his arduous 
journey overland to China. These were j^rovided on a liberal 
scale by the grant of three thousand gold and ten tliousand 
silver pieces carried on an elephant. A raja named Udblta 
was placed in command of a mounted escort, and charged to 
conduct the pilgrim in safety to the frontier. In the course 
of about six months of leisurely progress interrupted by 
frequent halts, the raja completed his task, and brought his 
sovereign’s guest in safety to Jalandhar in the east of the 
Pan jab, where Hiuen Tsang stayed for a month. He then 
started with a fresh escort, and, penetrating wdtli difficulty 
tlie defiles of the Salt Range, crossed tlie Indus, and ulti- 
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mately reached his home in distant China by the route over 
the Pamirs and through Khotan, in the spring of a.d. 645.^ 
His death. The pilgrim did not come home empty-handed. Notwith- 
standing losses on more than one occasion, due to accident 
or robbery, he succeeded in bringing safely a hundred and 
fifty particles of Buddha’s bodily relics; sundry images of 
the Teacher in gold, silver, and sandal-wood ; and no less 
than 657 distinct volumes of manuscripts, carried upon 
twenty horses. The rest of his life was mainly devoted to 
the work of translation, and he had completed the Chinese 
versions of seventy-four separate works when he brought 
his literary labours to a close in the }'car a.d. 661. He lived 
in peace and honour for three years longer, and then calmly 
passed away, leaving behind him a reputation for learning 
and piety surpassing that of any other Buddhist doctor. 

A. 11 . 61.7. The pages of Hiuen Tsang and his biographer give the 

Harsha. hitest information about King Harsha, who died either at 
the end of 646 or the beginning of 647, not long after his 
distinguished guest’s departure. 

During his lifetime he maintained diplomatic intercourse 
with the Chinese empire. A Brahman envoy, whom he had 
sent to the emperor of China in 641, I’eturned in a.d. 643, 
accompanied by a Chinese mission bearing a reply to Harsha’s 
dispatch. The mission remained for a considerable time in 
India, and did not go back to China until a.d. 645. The 
next year, VVang-hiuen-tse, who had been the second in 
command of the earlier embassy, was sent by his sovei'eign as 
head of a new Indian mission, with an escort of thirty horse- 
men. Early in a.d. 647, or possibly at the close of 646, 
King Harsha died, leaving no heir, and the withdrawal of 
his strong arm plunged the country into disorder, which was 
aggravated by famine. 

Arjuna, or Arunasva, a minister of the late king, usurped 

the throne, and took the field with ‘ barbarian ’ troops against 

the Chinese mission. The members of the escort were 

* ‘ Yuan-chuang returned to i, 11). See map and itinerary 
China, and arrived at Ch'ang-an in appended to vol. ii of Watters’s 
the beginning of 64S, the nineteenth work, 
year of X'ang T’ai Xsung ’ {, Waltm-t, 
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massacred, or taken prisoners, and the property of the 
mission, including the articles presented by Indian kings, 
was plundered; but the envoys, Wang-hiuen-tse and his col- 
league, were fortunate enough to escape into Nepal by night. 

The reigning king of Tibet, the famous Srong-tsan Gainpo, Etefeat 
who was married to a Chinese princess, succoured the fugitives, usurer 
and supplied them with a force of twelve hundred picked by the 
soldiers supported by a Nepalese coiitifigent of seven thousand envoy, 
horsemen, Nepal at that time being subject to Tibet. With 
this small army Wang-hiuen-tse descended into the plains, 
and, after a three days’ siege, succeeded in storming the chief 
city of Tirhut. Three tliousand of the garrison were be- 
headed, and ten thousand persons were drowned in the 
neighbouring river, perhaps the Bagmati. (>) Arjuna fled, 
and having collected a fresh force, offered battle. He was 
again disastrously defeated and taken prisoner. The victor 
promptly beheaded a thousand prisoners, and in a later 
action captured the entire royal family, took twelve thousand 
prisoners, and obtained more than thirty thousand head of 
horses and cattle. Five hundred and eighty walled towns 
made their submission during the course of the campaign, 
and Kumara, the king of Eastern Intlia, who had attended 
Haraha’s assemblies a few years earlier, sent in abundant 
supplies of cattle and accoutrements for the victorious army. 
Wang-hiueu-tse brouglit the usurper as a prisoner to China, 
and was promoted for his services. Afterwards, in a.d. 650, 
when the emperor T'ai Tsuiig died and Jiis mausoleum was 
erected, the approach to the building was adorned by statues, 
which included the effigies of tlie Tibetan king, Srong-tsan 
Gampo, and of the usurper, (?) Arjuna. Tirliut apparently 
remained subject for some time to Tibet, which was then 
a powerful state, strong enough to defy the Chinese empire. 

Thus ended this strange episode, wliich, although known to 
antiquaries for many years, has hitherto escaped the notice of 
the historians of India. 

Wang-hiuen-tse once more visited the scene of his adven- Third 
tures, being sent by imperial order in a.d. 657 to offer robes Waag- 
at the Buddhist holy places. He entered India through hiuen- 
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Nepal, by the Lhasa road, which was then open and used by 
many Buddhist pilgrims; and, after paying his respects at 
Vaisali, Bodh-Gaya, and other sacred spots, returned home 
through Kapisa, or Northern Afghanistan, by the Hindu 
Kush and Pamir route.* 

The observations of Hiuen Tsang throw considerable light 
upon the political arrangements of India in the regions 
beyond the limits of Ilarsha’s empire during the seventh 
century. In the north, Kashmir had become the pre- 
dominant 23ower, and had reduced the kingdoms of Taxila 
!ind the Salt Range (Simhapura), as well as the minor 
jji'incijialities of tlie lower hills,^ to the rank of dependencies. 

The greater part of the Punjab between the Indus and 
the Bias rivers was comprised in the kingdom called Tseh-kia, 
or Clieh-ka, by the pilgrim, the capital of which was an un- 
named city situated close to Sakala (Sialkot), where the tyrant 
Mihiragula had held his court. The jwovince of Multan, 
where tlie Sun-god was held in special honour, and a country 
called Po-fa-to, probably Jamu, to the north-east of Multan, 
were dependencies of this kingdom. 

Sind was remarkable for being under the government of 
a Buddhist king belonging to the Sudra caste, and for the 
large number of Buddhist monks which tlie country supported, 
estimated at ten thousand. But the quality was not in iiro- 
l>ortion to the quantit)’ ; most of the ten thousand being 
denounced as idle fellows given over to self-indulgence and 
debauchery. The Indus delta, to which the pilgrim gives 
the name of ^O-tien-ji’o-cbi-lo, was a jirovince of the king- 
dom of Sind.“ 


' The story of "Wang-hiueii-t’sc 
IS fully related in M. Sylvain Levi's 
article, ‘ Les Missions de Wang- 
Hiuen-T’se dans ITnde' {J. An., 
laoo;, winch has been translated in 
Ind. Ant., tall, pp. Ill seqq. The 
name of the usurper appears in the 
Chinese text as Na-fu-ti O-lo-na- 
shuen, which may represent either 
Arjuna or ArunaWa. Lt.-Col. 
Waddell’s valuable article, ‘Tibetan 
Invasion of India in 647 a.d. and 
its Results ’ (.An. Qu. liev., Jan., 
1911), emphasizes the true position 


of Tibet at that time, and corrects 
the date of Harsha’s death. 

Ura^a, or Hazara; Parnotsa, 
or Punaeh ; Rajapuri, or Rajauri, 
the ancient Abhisara. 

' The proper Indian equivalents 
of Tseh-kia, Po-fa-to, and ’O-tieii- 
p’o-chi-lo are not known with any 
approach to certainty. See map. 
Many stupas and omer Buddhist 
remains in Sind, hitlierto over- 
looked, are now coming to light 
(vl. S. W. 1., l‘roy. Hep,, 1909-10, 
p. 40). 
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From other sources of information we learn that the Alor, the 
kingdom of Sind, of which Baluchistan was a dependency, 
in those days was rich and powerful, far more populous and 
fertile than it is now. It occupied the whole valley of the 
Indus from the neighbourhood of the Salt Range to the sea, 
and was separated from India proper by the ‘ lost river the 
Hakra or Wahindah, the Sin-tu of Hiuen Tsang. The 
capital, to which the pilgrim gives the name of P'i-shan-p’o- 
pu-lo, was Aror or Alor, on the west bank of the Hakra, 
a large fortified city, the ruins of which are still traceable 
5 miles to the south-east of Rohri (Rurhi) in the Sukkur 
(Salihar) District, N. lat. 27° 39', E. long. 68° 59'. Accord- 
ing to a romantic legend, the ruin of the city was effected, 
about A.u. 800, by a merchant named Saif-ul-Muluk, who 
diverted the waters of tlie river in order to save a beautiful 
girl from the clutches of a licentious raja. 

The Buddhist king of the Sudra caste mentioned by the Kings of 
pilgrim must be Sihras Kai, sou of UiwajI, who was succeeded 
by his son Srdiasl. During the reign of Sihras Rai, the ever- 
victorious Arabs, then in the first flush of enthusiasm, entered 
Makran (Baluchistan), and were met by Sihras Rai, who was 
defeated and slain. Makran was permanently occupied by 
the invaders late in a.d. 644, and about two years later, 
yahasi, who continued to oppose the foreign enemy, shared 
his father’s fate. Tlie sceptre then passed into the hands of 
a Brahman minister named Chach, who ruled for about forty 
years. Sind was invaded by the Arabs in a.u. 710-11 
(a.h. 92), under the command of Muhammad, the son of 
Kasim, who defeated and killed Dfihir, the sou of Chach, in 
June, a.u. 712, From that date the ancient Hindu kingdom 
was extinguished, and the province passed permanently into 
Muslim hands. ^ 

The kings of Ujjain and other kingdoms in Central India, Central 
which must have been more or less subject to Harsha’s control, 

' Raverty, Notes on A fi/hanistan, more accurate than those of Elliot, 
pp. 56G-7(t, 6ti3 ; J. A. S. B., part i which contain many errors. The 
(1903), pp. 233, 239, 251; Elliot, name whu'h Elliot (p. 405) reads 
Ilisl. of fndio, vol. i. Note B, p. as ‘Kaiiauj’ really is Kinnauj, a 
405, Uaverty’s statements are dependency of Multan. 

A a 2 
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belonged to the Brahman caste. The Ujjain country sup- 
ported a dense population, comprising few Buddhists. Most 
of the monasteries were in ruins, and only three or four, 
occupied by some three hundred monks, were in use. The 
early decay of Buddhism in this region, which was sanctified 
by the traditions of Asoka, and included the magnificent 
buildings at Saiichi, is a curious fact, at present unexplained. 

Bhaskara-varman, or Kumara Raja, the King of Kamarupa, 
or Assam, who played such a jiromineiit part in Harsha’s 
ceremonials, also was described as being by caste a Brahman, 
and without faith in Buddha ; although well disposed towards 
learned men of all religions. He was so far subject to the 
sovereign of Northern India, that he could not afford to 
disobey Harsha’s commands.^ 

Kalinga, the conquest of which had cost Asoka such bitter 
remorse nine hundred years earlier, was depopulated, and 
mostly covered w'ith jungle. The pilgrim observes in pic- 
turesque language that ‘ in old days the kingdom of Kidinga 
hud a very dense population. Their shoulders rubbed one 
with the other, and the axles of their chariot wheels grided 
together, and when they raised their arm-sleeves a perfect 
tent was formed ’. Legend sought to explain the change by 
the curse of an angry saint. 

Hiuen Tsang’s account of Kaslnmr, Nepal, and the king- 
doms of the South and West will be noticed in due course in 
subsequent chapters. 

Harsha’s death loosened the bonds which restrained the 
disruptive forces always ready to operate in India, and 
allowed them to produce their natural result, a medley of 
petty states, with ever-\'arying boundaries, and engaged in 
unceasing internecine war. Such was India when first 
disclosed to European observation in the fourth century n.c., 
find such it always has been, except during the comparatively 
brief periods in which a vigorous central government has 

' An undated copperplate in- quarters at Karna-suvarna in Bengal 

scnption of BhSskara-vamian has indicates that he must liave held 
been published in the Jiacra Itxvtnv, part of Bengal in subordination to 
June,l!U3. The fact that the king’s Harsha. 
orders were issued from his head- 
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compelled the mutually repellent molecules of the body 
politic to check their gyrations and submit to the grasp of 
a superior controlling force. 

The visitation of the Hun invasions had caused such India’s 
suffering that the wholesome despotism of Harsha was condition, 
recognized as a necessary remedy. When he died, the 
wounds inflicted by the fierce foreigiv savages had long been 
healed, while the freedom of the country from external 
attack relieved men’s minds from feeling the necessity for 
a deliverer; and so India instantly reverted to her normal 
condition of anarchical autonomy. 

Excepting the purely local incursions the Arabs in Sind Freedom 
and Gujarat during the eighth century, interior India was foreign 
exempt from serious foreign aggression for nearly five aggression 

*• <. «. 1 j lor five 

hundred years, from tlie defeat of Mihiragula iu a. n. 528 centuries, 
until the raids of Mahmud of Ghazni at the beginning of 
the eleventh century, and w’as left free to work out her 
destiny in her own fashion. 

In political institutions no evolution took place. No Polity, 
sovereign arose endowed with commanding abilities and 
capable of welding together the jarring members of the body religion, 
politic, as Chandragupta Maurya, Asoka, and in a lesser 
degree the Gupta kings and Harsha of Kanauj had 
done. The nearest approach to the position of universal 
lord of Northern India was made by Mihira Blioja of 
Kanauj (c. a.d, 8-10-90), but unluckily we know next to 
notliiug about his character or administration. Even the 
heavy pressure of Muslim invasion failed to produce effective 
cohesion of the numberless Hindu States, which, one by one, 
fell an easy prey to fierce hordes of Arabs, Turks, and 
Afghans, bound together by stern fanaticism. Literature, 
although actively cultivated and liberally patronized at many 
local courts, sank far below the level attained by Kalidasa. 

In mathematics, astronomy, or any other branch of science, 
little or no advance was made. Religion suffered a grave 
loss by the gradual extinction of Buddhism, which, in virtue 
of imperceptible changes, hecunie merged in various Hindu 
sects. Only in Magadha and the neighbouring countries the 
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religion of Gautama, under new forms, preserved ti vigorous 
existence for four centuries (r. A.n. 780-1193), sustained 
by the support of Hharmapala and his successors of the 
Pal a dynasty. 

The art of sculpture, devoted in most places to the service 
of the Hindu gods, and in the Pala dominions to that of 
modified Buddhism, was developed in diverse styles by many 
schools of artists. The aesthetic value of that abundant 
mediaeval sculpture is the subject of keen controversy, 
admirers seeing in it the highest achievement of Hindu 
genius, while other critics are repelled by its lack of re- 
straint and its tendency to lapse into ugly grotesqueness. 
The jiaintings of mediaeval time.s, unfortiinatel)', have dis- 
appeared utterly, so that it is impo.ssihlc to judge whether 
pictorial skill advanced or declined. The art of coinage 
certainly decayed so decisively that not even one mediaeval 
coin deserves notice for its aesthetic merits. 

But architecture was practised on a magnificent scale. 
Although most of the innumerable buildings erected were 
destroyed during the centuries of Muhammadan rule, even 
the small fraction surviving is enough to prove that the 
Hindu architects were able to plan with grandeur and to 
execute with a lavishness of detail which compels admira- 
tion while inviting hostile criticis\n by its excess of cloying 
ornament. 

The three following chapters, which attenqit to give an 
outline of the salient features in the bewildering annals of 
Indian petty states when left to their own devices for several 
centuries, may perhaps serve to give the reader a notion of 
what India always has been when leleased from the control 
of a supreme authority, and what she would be again, if the 
hand of the benevolent despotism which now holds her in its 
iron grasjj should be withdrawn. 
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A. D. EVENT. 


fiOO Hiuen Tsang, Chinese pilgrim,, born. 
c. 6(X) Persecution of Buddhism by Sa^anka. 

605 Rajya-vardhana, Raja of Thanesar, ac,c. 

606 Harsha-vardhana, Raja of Thanesar, acr. 

606-12 Conquest of Northern India by Harsha. 

608 Pulalce^in II Chalukya, aee. 

609 Pulake^in II Chalukya, crowned. 

Oct. 612 Harsha crowned ; his era established, as from 606. 

615 Kubja Vishnu-vardhana (Vishamasiddhi), viceroy of Vengl. 
618 Kao-tsu, first T'ang emperor of China, arc. 

619-20 Gapjam inscription of ^a£anka. 
c. 620 Defeat of Harsha by Pulake^in II Chalukya. 

622 Muhammadan era of the Hijra or • flight '. 

627 T'ai Tsung, emperor of China, ncr. 

628 0 Banskhera inscription of Harsha. 

629 Hiuen Tsang began his travels. 

630 Accession of Srong-tsan-Gampo, king of Tibet. 

630-1 Madhuban insenption of Harsha. 

r. 635 Conquest of Vaiabhi by Harsha. 

636 Nestorian Christianity introduced into China by Alopen. 

6H Harsha sent embassy to China; king Srong-tsan-Gampo of 
Tibet married Chinese princess Wen-cheng;* Sassanian king 
Yezdegird defeated by the Arabs at Nahavend; Arab con- 
quest of Egypt. 

649 Death of Pulake^in II Chalukya. 

643 Harsha's expedition to Ganjam ; his meeting with Hiuen 
Tsang ; Chinese mission of Li-l-piao and Wang-hiuen-t’se ; 
Harsha’s assemblies at Kanauj and Prayuga ; Hiuen Tsang 
started on return journey. 

645 Arrival of Hiuen Tsang in China. 

646 Dispatch of second mission of Wang-hiiien-t'se. 

6 17 Death of Harsha. 

647-8 Usurpation of (.'•') Arjuna and his defeat by Chinese, Nepalese, 
ana Tibetans ; publication of Hiuen Tsang's Travels. 

649 Deatli of T'ai Tsung, emperor of China ; Kno-tsung, ace. 

657 Third mission of Wang-hiuen-t’.se. 

661-5 Greatest extension of Chinese dominions. 

664 Death of Hiuen Tsang. 

670 Defeat of Chinese by Tibetans. 

671 , 1-tsing, Chinese pilgrim, began his travels. 

675-95 1 I-tsing resided at Nklanda. 

691 I-tsing composed his Record. 

695 I T-tsing returned to China. 
c. 098 1 Deatli of Srong-tsan-Gampo, king of Tibet. 

* Date of marriage according to Waddell and Sarat Chandra Das. 



CHAPTER XIV 


THE MEDIAEVAL KINGDOMS OF THE NORTH 
From a.d. 647 to 1200 

I 

Helations u'Hh China and Tibet 

Chinese TuE tenacity of the Cliinese government in holding on 
influence jq most distant possessions of the empire has been 
norihern exeinplifietl in recent times by tlie recovery of Knshgaria 
oTFiidia Yiinnan from Muhammadan powers, and of Kulja 

from the Russians, Tiie liistory of tlie seventh and eighth 
centuries offers many illustrations of the same characteristic, 
and exhibits China as making the most determined efforts 
to exercise influence in, and assert suzerainty over, the 
countries on the northern frontier of India. 

A.D. S02- In the first half of the sixth century the power of China 
Ephthalite ^ Western countries ’ had vanished, and the Ephtha- 

empire. lites, or White Huns, ruled a vast empire, which included 
Kashgaria — the ‘ Four Garrisons ’ of Chinese writers — 
Kashmir,’ and Gaudhara, the region near Peshawar. 

A.D. S6S. About the year 665 (‘between 563 and 567 ’) the Ephtha- 
lite dominion passed into the hands of the. Western Turks 
Turks. and Persians ; but the grasp of the latter power on the 
provinces south of the Oxus soon relaxed, and the Turks 
became the heirs of the Ephthalites in the whole of their 
territory as far as the Indus. Accordingly, in a.d. 630, 
when Hiuen Tsang was on his way to India, his safety was 
assured by passports granted by Tong-she-hu, the ‘ Kazan ’, 
or supreme chief of the Western Turks, which guaranteed 
him protection as far as Kapisa.* 

' Ki-pin, which terra was usually * Ki-pin, which ordinarily meant 
understood to mean Kashmir by Kapi4a, the i-ountry to the north of 
Chinese writers of the sixth cen- the Kabul river, for Chinese writers 
tury.m the time of the Wei dynasty of the seventh century, in the time 
(Chavaniics, iSony Ttm, p. 37). of the T'ang dynasty. 
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In the same year the pilgrim’s powerful protector was 
assassinated, and the Chinese, under the guidance of the 
emperor Tai-tsung, the second prince of the Tang dynasty, 
inflicted upon the Northern or Eastern Turks a defeat so deci- 
sive that the vanquished became slaves to the Chinese for 
fifty years. 

When relieved from fear of the Northern Turks, the Chinese 
were able to turn their arms against the western tribes, and in 
the years 640-8 succeeded in occupying Turfan, Kara-shahr, 
and Kucha, thus securing the northern road of communica- 
tion between the East and West. 

At this time Tibet was tinder the rule of the famous king, 
Srong-tsan-Gampo (ucc. a.d. 630), who founded Lhasa in 
A.n. 639, introduced Buddhism into his country, and, with 
the help of Indian scholars, devised the Tibetan alphabet. 
While still very young he married Bhrikuti, a daughter of the 
king of Nepal, and two years hater, in a.d. 641, he succeeded 
with much difficulty in winning by his victories the hand of 
the princess Wcn-cheng, daughter of the Chinese emperor, 
T'ai-Tsung. Both these ladies being zealous Buddhists, con- 
verted their young husband, and so determined the whole 
course of Tibetan history. The Church has not been slow to 
recognize the merit of its patrons. The king lias been deified 
as an incarnation of Buddha, Avalokitesvara, the Saviour, 
while his Nepalese consort is revered as the ‘Green Tara’ 
and the Chinese princess as the ‘W’hite Tarii’. Tlic 
Chinese marriage secured the maiiiteiiance of friendly rela- 
tions between Tibet and China during the life of Srong-tsan- 
Gampo, which ended in or about a.d. 698. In consequence, 
the Chinese envoys, in the years 643-5, when on their way to 
the court of Harslia, u'ere able to pass through Tibet and its 
dependency Nepal as allied countries, and both those king- 
doms willingly sent troops to rescue Wang-Hiuen-tse from 
the troubles into which he fell after Ilarshu’s death.^ 

' Sarat Chandra Diis(/. .d. (S’. 7j., range from a.d. 600 to 617, but 
vol. 1, pt. i (1881), pp. 217-23; the latter date seems to be correct, 
Waddell, Th« Buddhism of Tihui, or and is accepted by M. L. de Mil- 
Lamaism (1895), pp. 20-4. The lou^. That author states that 
dates of the Tibetan historians for Srong-tsan Gampo married both 
the birth of Srong-tsan Gampo the Nepalese and Chinese prin- 
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j».i> ()59- The work of subduing the Tvirks, begun by the emperor 
China in T'ili-tsung, was continued by his successor Kao-tsung 
possession (64!9-83), and, by the year 659, China was nominally mistress 
of Astern of ^'0 entire territory of the Western Turks, which was then 
Turks. formally annexed. In 661-5 China enjoyed unparalleled 
prestige, and had reached a height of glory nev'er again attained. 
Kapisa (Ki-pin) was a province of the empire, and the im- 
perial retinue included ambassadors from Udyana, or the 
Suwat valley, and from all the countries extending from 
Persia to Korea. 
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But this magnificent extension of the empire did not last 
long. A tcrrililc defeat inflicted by the Tibetans in 670 de- 
prived China of Kashgaria^ or the ‘Four Garrisons’, tvhich 
remained in the hands of the victors until a.d. 692, when the 
province was recovered by tlie Chinese. 

Between 682 and 691 the Northern Turks had regained 
a good deal of the power which had been shattered hy the 
defeat of 630, and even exercised a certain amount of control 
over the western tribes. But internal dissension was at all 
times the bane of the Central Asian nations, and the Chinese 
well knew how to take advantage of the national failing. 
They intervened in the tribal quarrels, with the support of the 
Uigurs and Karliiks, with such effect that in 744 the Uigurs 
established themselves on the Orkhon in the eastern part 
of the Turkish territory ; while, on the west, the Karluks 
gradually occupied the country of the Ten Tribes, and took 
possession of Tokinak and Talas, the former residences of tlie 
Turkish chiefs, to the west of Lake Issyk-kul. 

Between 665 and 715 the government of China was unable 
to interfere effectually in tlie affairs of the countries between 


between ^ the Jaxartes (Syr Darya) and the Indus ; the southern route 
the west to the west through Kashgaria having been closed by the 
closed. Tibetans, and the roads over the Hindu Kush blocked by 


cesses between a.d. 628 and 631. 
Waddell and Sarat Chandra Das 
agree on the date 64.1 (L. de Mil- 
loii6, Bod-Ytml ou Tibet, Paris, 
1906, pp. 139, 164-6). The Chinese 
pretend that they defeated the 


Tibetans, but the emperor would 
never have given the princess in 
marriage to a defeated enemy. 
Chinese authors habitually repre- 
sent defeats as victories. 
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the conquests of Kotaiba, the Arab general, who was busily 
engaged in spreading the religion of the Prophet throughout 
Central Asia. 

The accession of the emperor Hiuen-tsung, in 713, marks a . v . ris- 
a revival of Chinese activity ; and determined efforts were of 

made by means of both diplomacy and arms to kee]) open the Chinese 
Pamir passes, and to check the ambition of the Arabs and on borders 
Tibetans, who sometimes combined. In 719, Samarkand 
and other kingdoms invoked the aid of China against the 
armies of Islam ; while the Arab leaders sought to obtain the 
co-operation of the minor states on the Indian borderland. 

Tlie chiefs of Udyiina (Suwat), Khottal (west of Badakshan), 
and {^^liitral, having refused to listen to Muslim blandishments, 
were rewarded by tlie emperor of China witli letters patent 
conferring on cacli the title of king; and a similar honour was 
bestowed upon the rulers of Yasin (Little Po-lu), Zabnlistan 
(Gha/ni), Kapisa, and Kashmir. China made every effort to 
organize these frontier kingdoms, so as to form an effective 
barrier against both Arabs and Tibetans. Chandrapida, king 
of Kashmir, received investiture as king from the emperor 
in 720, and his brother Muktapida-Lalitrwlitya was similarly 
honoured in 733. 

A few years later — in 744! and 747 — Chinese influence 
had been so far extended that the emperor granted titles 
to the king of Tabaristan, south of the Caspian. In the 
latter year a Chinese army crossed the Pamirs, in spite of all 
difficulties, and reduced the king of Yasin to subjection. 

But, as in the seventh century, so in the eighth, the Chinese a.d. 7.51. 
dominion over the western countries was shoit-liied, and was Chinese 
shattered by a disastrous defeat inflicted in 751 on the by^Arahs 
Chinese general Sieii-chi by the Arabs, who were aided by Kariuks. 
the Karluk tribes. Indirectly this disaster had an important 
consequence for European civilization. The art of making 
paper, up to that time a monopoly of remote China, was 
introduced into Samarkand by Chinese prisoners, and so 
became known to Europe, with results familiar to all.^ 

* The foregoing account of the on the northern frontier of India 
relations of China with the states is chiefly derived from the learned 
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During the long reign of Thi-(or Khri-)srong-de-stan 
(a.d, 743—789)* the development of Buddhism in Tibet was 
encouraged with a zeal which did not shrink from persecution 
of the adherents of the rival indigenous Bon (or Pon) religion. 
The Indian sages, Santa-rakshita and Padma-sambhava, were 
invited to court, and with their aid a system of clerical 
government was instituted, which survives to this day as 
Lamaism. The work of Thi-srong-de-tsan was continued 
and carried further by King Ralpachan (a.d. 816-38), but his 
successor, Langdarina, hated Buddhism, and did his best 
to extirpate it. A Lama avenged the wrongs of his co- 
religionists by assassinating the king, A.D. 842. During the 
eleventh century (a.d. 101.3 and 1042), Buddhist missionaries 
from Magadha securely re-established Buddhism as the 
official and predominant religion of Tibet 

In the reign of Ralpachan a severe struggle with China 
took place, which was terminated by a peace recorded (822) 
in bilingual inscriptions at Lhasa, In subseijuent ages Tibetan 
relations ndth the Cliinesc empire varied much from time to 
time, but whatever they might be, they did not concern India. 
The final attainment of supremacy by China over Tibet was 
deferred until 17.31. Since that date the Chinese govern- 
ment has always endeavoured to keep Europeans out of Tibet, 
and has generally succeeded in doing so. Tibetan affairs, 
consequently, long remained completely apart from Indian 
history. Contact between the polities of India and those 
of Cliina had ceased in the cightli century,^ owing to the 
growth (if Tibetan power at that time. It was not renewed 


and valuable work by Professor 
Chsvannes, Documents sur les Tou- 
kiue I Turcs) Ocmdenlaux, St. P6ters- 
boure, 1903. For the ceogirohy, 
see the map in that work, or Stan- 
ford’s map appended to vol. li of 
Watters, On Yuan Chwanff. Sir 
M. A. Stein also treats of the rela- 
tions of China with the frontier 
countries of India in the early 
chapters of Ancient Khotan, 1907. 

’ The dates in the text are those 
given by Sarat Chandra D&sand 
Waddell (_Encycl. Drii., 11th ed.). 


M. de Milloui5 (pp. 165, 166) gives 
74-0-86. 

“ Sarat Chandra Das {.T. A.S.B., 
vol. 1, part i (1H81), pp. ii24-38 ; 
Waddell, The Buddhism of Tibet, or 
Lamaism, n 21; BiMi, Le, N6pal,\\, 
177, 178. The dates in the text are 
those of L4vi. M. de Millou^ dif- 
fers widely, assigning the reign of 
Langdarma to the years 899-902 
(lip. cit., pp. 170, 171). 

• ’Vers 760, la perte du pays de 
Ko-long sdpare definitiveraent les 
Chinois de I’lnde ’ (L^vi, Le Nipal, 
11, 175). 
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until the conquest of Upper Burma in 1885, which made the 
Indian and Chinese empires conterminous. In these latter 
days, Tibet, which had been a dependency of China in greater 
or less degree for several centuries, has again come within the 
purview of the Indian government, and its affairs are now the 
subject of Anglo-Chinese diplomacy. 

II 

Nepal 

The kingdom of Nepal, as at present constituted, is a Extent of 
considerable self-governed state extending from Sikkim on 
the east to Kumaon on the west, for a distance of about 600 
miles along the northern frontier of Tirhut, Oudh, and the 
Agra Province. Except for a narrow strip of lowlands 
known as the Tarai, the whole country is a ntazc of moun- 
tains and valleys. Strictly speaking, the name Nepal 
should be restricted, and was confined iji ancient times to 
the enclosed valley, about 20 miles in length by 15 in 
breadth, within which Kathmandu, the capital, and many 
other towns and villages are situated. The policy of the 
existing government rigorously excludes Europeans from 
almost every part of the state cxcej)t that valley, and con- 
sequently very little is known about the rest. 

The carliestdefinite historical information concerningNepal, In 
meaning the valley, is the statement in Samudragupta’s 
great Allahilbad inscription of the fourth century after Christ, tane- 
that, like Kamarupa or Assam, it was an autonomous frontier 
state, paying tribute and yielding obedience to the paramount 
Gupta power. The tribute probably was little more than 
nominal and the obedience intermittent. At the present 
day the Nepalese Government, altliough practically indepen- 
dent, sends presents or tribute to the emperor of China, and 
recognizes in a vague way the suzerainty of that potentate, 
while receiving a British Resident and subordinating its 
foreign policy to the direction of the Government of India. 

Local tradition affirms that long before the time of In Asoka’s 
Saiuudragupta, in the days of Asoka, in the third century 
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B.C., the valley was under liis control, and this tradition is 
confirmed by the existence at the town of Patau of monu- 
ments attributed to him and his daughter, and by inscriptions 
which prove that the lowlands at the foot of the hills were an 
integral part of his empire. The distance from Pataliputra 
to the valley of Nepal not being great, it is probable that that 
territory formed part of the home provinces and was adminis- 
tered directly from the Maurya capital. 

It is impossible to say exactly what happened between the 
time of Asokii and that of Samudragupta. The local annals, 
which exist in abundance, do not bear strict criticism, and 
give little information of value. The ruling dynasty during 
the sixth and the early part of the seventh century was a 
Lichehhavi family, but its exact connexion witli the Lich- 
ehhavis of Vaisali is not ascertainable. The Nepalese Lich- 
chhavis are described by Iliuen Tsang as being eminent 
scholars and believing Buddhists, ranking us Kshatriyas.^ 

During the seventh century Nepal occupied the position of 
a buffer state between Tibet on the north, tlien a great power 
ill Asia, and the empire of Harsha of Kanauj on the soutli. 
King Ainsuvarman, founder of the Thakuri dynasty, who 
died about a. d. 64i2, was in close touch with Tibet by reason 
of his daughter’s marriage to Srong-tsan-Gampo, the mon- 
arch of that country, who was strong enough to compel the 
emperor of China to give him the princess Wen-cheng as 
second consort in 641 There is reason to believe that 
Harsha, the powerful southern neighbour of Nepal, interfered 
in the affairs of that kingdom to some extent, and introduced 
the use of his eia ; although M. Sylvain Levi is of opinion 
that the presumably superior influence of Tibet excludes the 
possibility of Harsha’s interference. Certain it is that after 
Harsha’s death Tibetan and Nepalese troops acted together 
in support of Wang-hiuen-tse, the Chinese envoy, and against 
tlie usurper of Harsha’s tlirone [ante, p. 353). It is also cer- 
tain that at the beginning of the eighth century Nepal was 

‘ Watters, ii. Probably the cording to M. de MiUout^ (op. cit., 
pdgrmr did not visit Nepal. p. 16V). 

- Between a. D. 6^8 and 631, ac- 
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still dependent on Tibet, and continued in that position for 
a considerable time. The intn>duction of a new Nepalese era 
dating from October, a.d. 879, may be plausibly explained 
by the hypothesis that the fact marks the liberation of Nepal 
from Tibetan control, but there is no credible record of the 
manner in wliich the new computation came into use, or of 
the supposed separation from Tibet. Chinese relations with 
Nepal and India had come to an end soon after the middle of 
the eighth century. In recent times wars between China and 
Nepal have resulted in a complinieiitary recognition by the 
smaller state of the suzerainty of the greater. 

The confused and bloodstained story of the various petty Gurkha 
dynasties which ruled in Nepal up to a.d. 1768 possesses ,,y 
general interest. In that year the Gurkhas conquered the 
countiT, and established the dynasty which now rules Nepal 
through the agency of powerful ministers who have taken 
over all the substantial functions of sovereignty, reducing 
the nominal monarchs to a position of absolute insignificanee. 

Buddhism, in its early pure form, was introduced into the NVjalesc 
valley by Asoka, whose daughter is believed to have erected 
sacred edifices near the capital, whicli are still pointed out. 

Little or nothing is known concerning the religious history 
of the country for many hundred years afterwards. In tlie 
seventh century the prevailing religion appears to have been 
a much modified Tantric variety of tlic ‘Great Veliicle’ 
Buddhist doctrine, allied so closely to the orthodox Hindu 
cult of Siva as to be distinguisliable from it with difficulty'. In 
tlie course of ages the corruption of the elmrch increased, 
and Nepal now presents the strange spectacle of so-called 
monasteries swarming with the families of married ‘ monks ’ 
engaged in all sorts of secular occupations.^ The spontaneous 
progress of the decay of Buddiiism, whicli had been operating 
in Nepal for centuries, has been much liastened by the action 
of the Gurkha Government, to which Buddiiist rites are 
obno.xious ; and there is good reason to believe that in the 

1 Married monks are allowed by and Eastern India (N. N. Vasii, 
certain Tibetan sects ^de Milloue, JUodrni Uaddhtstn and its FoUoujcrs 
p. 176' , and used to be recognised m Orissa, Calcutta, 1911, pp. 4, 13, 
by the Vajrayana sect in Bengal 17j. 
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course of a few generations Nepalese Buddhism will be almost 
extinct. 

Decay of The total disappearance of the Buddhist worship from 

in"mdia"* India^ the land of its birth, has been the subject of much 
discussion (tnd some misconception. Until lately the 
assumption commonly was made that Buddhism had been 
extinguished by a storm of Brahman persecution. That is 
not the true explanation. Occasional active persecutions by 
Hindu kings, like Sasanka, which no doubt occurred, though 
rarely, formed a factor of minor importance in the movement 
which slowly restored India to the Brahnianical fold. The 
furious massacres perpetrated in many places by Musalman 
invaders were more efficacious than orthodox Hindu jjersecu- 
tions, and had a great deal to do with the disappearance of 
Buddhism in several provinces. But the main cause was the 
gradual, almost insensible, assimilation of Buddhism to 
Hinduism, wliich attained to such a point that often it is 
nearly impossible to draw a line between the mythology and 
images of tlic Buddhists and those of the Hindus. This 
process of assimilation is going on now before our eyes in 
Nepal, and the chief interest which that country offers to 
some students is the opportunity presented by it for watching 
the manner in which the octopus of Hinduism is slowly 
strangling its Buddliist victim.^ The automatic compression 
of the dying cult by its clastic rival is aided by the action of 
the Government, which throws its influence and favour on 
the side of tlie Hindus, while abstaining from violent persecu- 
tion of tlie Buddhists.^ 


' Similarly, the Sikh religion is 
kept alive -with difficulty by the 
enprit de corps of the Sikh regi- 
ments. 

* Most books concerning Nepal 
are superseded to a large extent by 
M. Sylvain Levi's comprehensive 
treatise entitled L« Nfpal. t. i and ii, 
1905 ; t. ill, 1908. Wright’s Huilory 
of Nepal (Cambridge, 1877) gives a 
translation of one recension of the 
traditional annals. The coinage is 


described in Catal. Coins I. M. , vol. 
i, pp, 280-93, and more fully by 
E, H. Walsh, ‘The Coinage of 
Nepal’ {J.li A.S.y 1908, m. 069- 
760), with seven plates. For dis- 
cussion on the question of the intro- 
duction of Harsha's era, see Buhler 
{Ind. Ant., xix, 40) and L^vi (op. 
cit., vol. 11 , pp. 1+.5, 152). Oldfield’s 
Sketches from Nijidl is a good de- 
scriptive work. 
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III 

Kdmarwpa or Assam 

The ancient kingdom of Kamarupa, althoudi rouirhlv 

• liiA u -j 1 i'^ kingdom, 

equivalent to Assam, generally occupied an area larger than 

that of the modern province, and extended westward to the 
Karatoya river,^ thus including the Kuch Bihar State and the 
Rangpur District. The earliest notice of the kingdom which 
is of any use for the purposes of the historian is the state- 
ment in Samudragupta’s inscription on the Allahabad pillar, 
recorded about a.d. 360 or 370, that Kamarupa was then 
one of the frontier states outside the limits of the Gupta 
empire, but paying tribute and owing a certain amount of 
obedience to the paramount power.^ 

The next glimpse of this remote region is afforded by tlio Hmen 
Chinese pilgrim Hiuen Tsang. When he was staying for the 
second time at the Niilanda. monastery, early in .v.n. 643, 
he was compelled, much against his will, to pay a visit to the 
king of Kamarupa, who insisted on making the acquaintance 
of tlie renowned scholar, and would not take a refusal. 

After a short stay at the capital of Kamarupa, Ilarsha 
Siladitya, the Kanauj sovereign, sent a message commanding 
that Hiuen Tsang should be sent to him. The king replied 
that Harslia might take his head if he could, but should 
not get iiis Chinese visitor. However, when Harsha sent a 
peremptory order to the effect that he would trouble the 
king to send back his head by the messenger, that potentate, 
on second thoughts, deemed it advisable to comply with the 
request of his su/.eraiii, and hastened to meet Harsha, 
bringing the pilgrim with him. 

This king was named Bhaskaravaruian, and was also known Bhaskara- 
as Kumara. He belonged to a very ancient dynasty, 
claimed to have existed for a thousand generations, and 
almost certainly he must have been a Hinduized Kuch 
aborigine. Hiuen Tsang describes him as being a Brahman 
by caste, but the form of his name indicates that he con- 

1 Mr. Blochmaiin spells the name toya, which seems to be correct, 
as Karataya; others write Kara- * ./. ii. A. if., 1890, p. 879. 
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sidcred himself to be a Kshatriya or Rajput, and it would 
seem that the pilgrim really meant that Bhaskaravarman 
was a Brahmanical Hindu in religion. He may have been 
a ‘ Brahniakshatri as the Sena kings were in later times. 
Buddhism was scarcely known in his country, which did not 
contain a single monastery.* 

Practically nothing more is on record concerning the 
political history of KamanTpa for several centuries. The 
kingdom was included in the dominions of some of the Ptila 
kings of Bengal, and K iimarapala, a member of that dynasty, 
in the twelfth century appointed his minister Vaidyadeva as 
ruler of the province with roj'al powers." 

Early in the fhirfeenth century, about A.n. 1228, the 
invasions of the Shan tribe named Ahom began. Gradually 
the Ahom chiefs made themselves masters of the countty, 
and established a dynasty which lasted until the British 
occupation in 1825.® The dynastic history of Kamarupa, 
being only of local interest, need not be considered further. 

The claims which the province can fairly make on the 
respectful attention of the outer world rest on other grounds. 
It is a gate through which successive hordes of immigrants 
from the great hive of the Mongolian race in Western China 
have poured into the plains of India, and many of the resident 
tribes still arc almost pure Mongolians. The religion of such 
tribes is of more than loc.al eoncern, because it supplies the 
clue to the strange Tantric developments of both Buddhism 
and Hinduism which arc so characteristic of mediaeval and 
modern Bengal. The temple of Kiimakhya near Ganhiiti is 
one of the most saered shrines of the Sakta Hindus, the 
worshippers of the female forms of deity, while the whole 
country is renowned in Hindu legend as a land of magic 
and witchcraft. The old tribal Iveliefs are being abandoned 
gradually in favmur of extreme, or even fanatical, Hindu 
orthodoxy, and the history of Assam offers many examples 

^ Beal, i, 17; ii, I9.5-S; * Caia/. Coim /. vol. p, 394; 

Watters, i, 31-9; u, lf)5-7 ; Lz/e of J. Allan, ‘The Coinage of Assam’ 
IJinen Tming, p. 172 {Num. CAmn., 1909, pp. 300-31, 

^ Ep. Ind., ii, 355. with three plates). 
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of the process by which Brahman priests have established 
their influence over non- Aryan chiefs step by step, and drawn 
them within the roomy fold of Hinduism. All the various 
methods of conversion and absorption enumerated by Sir 
Alfred Lyall and Sir H. Risley have been adopted from time 
to time.^ 

Another good claim to notice is b.ased upon the fact that Muliam- 
Assam is one of the few Indian provinces the inhabitants of Stacks 
which successfully beat back the flowing tide of Muham- 
madaji conquest, and maintained their independence in spite 
of repeated attempts to subvert it. The only Musabnan 
invasion of Kamarupa wliicli comes witliin the limits of the 
period treated in this volume is the expc<lition rashly under- 
taken in A.D. 1201-5 (a.ti. 601) by llie son of Bakhtiyar, 
Muhatnmad, the conqueror of Bengal and Bihar. lie 
advanced northwards along the bank of the Karatoya ri\'er, 
which then formed the western frontier of Kamarupa, and 
succeeded in penetrating into the mountains to the north of 
Darjeeling, hut being iinahio to obtain any secure foothold, 
was obliged to retreat. His retirement was disastrous. The 
peojile of Kamarupa Iiuving broken down tlie great stone 
bridge of many arches, which was the only means by which 
he could cross the river in safety, nearly all his men wci’c 
drowned. The leader of the expedition managed to swim 
across with about a hundred horsemen, and then fell ill from 
distress at his failure. Next year, A.n. 1205-6 (a. ii. 602), 
he was assassinated.^ Subsequent Muhammadan incursions 
were equally unsiicccssful, and the kingdom retained its 
autonomy until 1816, when the Burmese appeared and oceu- 
pied the country until 1821. They were expelled by British 
troops, and early in 1826 Assam beeanie a province of the 
Indian empire. 


‘ Gait, History of Assam, Cal- 
cutta, inoii; ftr Alfred Lyall, 
Asiatic Studies, First Series, ch. v ; 
liisley. Census of India, 1901, 
Report, pt. i, pp. .519-21, 531. 


* Raverty, transl. Tahahit-i- 
Nanrl, pp. 560 73; J.A.&.Ii., 

vol. xlv, pt. i (1876), pp. 330-3; 
Rloehmann, ibid., voJ. xliv, pt. i 
(1875), pp. 276-85. I accept 
Raverty’s chronology. 
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IV 

Kashmir 

A detailed account of the history of Kashinlr would fill 
a volume ; in this place a brief notice of some of the leading 
passages will suffice. The valley had been included in the 
Maurya empire in the time of Asoka, and again in the 
Knshan dominion in the days of Kanishka and Huvishka. 
Harsha, although not strong enough to annex Kashmir, was 
yet able to compel the king to surrender a cherislied relic, 
an alleged tooth of Buddha, which was carried off to Kanauj. 
The authentic chronicles of the kingdom begin with the 
Karkota dynasty, which was founded by Durlabhavardhana 
during Harsha’s lifetime. Hiuen Tsang spent two years in 
Kashmir, from about May (131 to April 633, and was 
received with distinguislied honour by tlie unnamed reigning 
king, presumably Durlabhavardliana. That prince and liis 
son Durlabhaka are credited with long reigns. 

The latter was succeeded by his three sons in order; the 
eldest of whom, Cliandriipida, i-eceived investiture as king 
from the emperor of China in 720 ; by whom the third 
sou Muktaplda, also known as Lalitaditya, was similarly 
honoured in 733. This prince, who is said to have reigned 
for tliirty-six years, extended the power of Kashmir far 
beyond its normal muunt<un limits, and about the year 740 
inflicted a crushing defeat upon Yasovarman, king of Kanauj.^ 
He also vanquished the Tibetans, Bhutias, and the Turks on 
the Indus. His memory has been perpetuated by the famous 
Martanda temple of the Sun, built by him, and still existing. 
The acts of this king, and all that he did, with something 
more, are set forth at large in Kalhana’s chronicle. 

Jayapida, or Vinayaditya, the grandson of Muktaplda, is 
credited with even more adventures than those ascribed to 
his grandfather. Probably it is true that he defeated and 
dethroned the king of Kanauj, apparently Vajrayudha. But 

' Between 736 and 747 (L^vi and Smith, ‘The History of the City of 
Chavannes, ‘ Ilmdraire d’Oukong,’ Kanauj and of King YaSovarman ’ 
in A., 1S95, p. 353). Sec V. A. (/. E.A.S., 1908, pp. 76,5-93). 
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the romantic tale of liis visit incognito to the capital of 
Paundravardhana in Bengal, the modern Rajshahi District, 
then the seat of government of a king named Jayanta, 
unknown to sober history, seems to be purely imaginary. 

The legend of his expedition against a king of Nepal, with 
the strange name Ararnudi, of his capture and imprisonment 
in a stone castle, and of his marvellous escape, equally belongs 
to the domain of romance. The details of the acts of cruelty 
and oppression, due to avarice, which disgraced the later years 
of his reign read like matters of fact, and unhappily are quite 
in accordance with the low moral standard of most of the 
rulers of Kashmir. The chronicler closes his narrative with 
the following quaint comment : 

‘Such was for thirty-one years the reign of this famous 
king, u’ho could not restrain his will. Princes and fishes, 
when their thirst is excited by riches and impure water respec- 
tively, leave their place and follow evil ways, with such result 
that they are brought into the strong net of death — the 
former by changes which fate dictates, and the latter by 
troops of fishermen.’ 

The substantial existence of Jayapida is testified by the 
survival of multitudes of exceedingly barbarous coins inscribed 
with his title Vinayaditya.^ 

The reign of Avantivarinan, in the latter part of the ninth 
century, was notable for his enlightened patronage of litora- Avanti- 
tiire, and for the beneficent schemes of drainage anil irrigation 'vafraan. 
carried out by Suyya, his minister of pvddic works. ^ 

The next king, Sankaravarman, distinguished himself in a. n. ssa- 
war ; but is chiefly remembered as the author of an ingenious 
system of fiscal oppression, and the plunderer of temple varman. 
treasures. The details of his e.xactions are worth reading 
as proving the capacity for unlimited and ruthless extortion 
of an Oriental despot without a conscience." 

During his reign the last of the Turkl Shahiya kings, the End of the 
descendants of Kanishka, was overthrown by the Brahman dyn^Ty. 

* Stem, Iransl. Itdjatar., Bk. iv; ’ Stein, tranal. Rdjatar., Bk. v> 

Catal. doina 1. M., vol. i, pp. 266, vv. 2-126. 

269. ’ Stein, tranal. lidjatar.., Bk. v, 

vv. 128 227. 
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Lalliya. The Turk! Shahiya kings had ruled in Kabul 
until the capture of that city by the Arab general Yakub-i- 
Liiis in A.D. 870 (a.h. 256).' After that date the capital 
was shifted to Ohind, on the Indus. The dynasty founded by 
Lalliya, known as that of the Hindu Shahiyas, lasted until 
A. n. 1021, when it was extirpated by the Muhammadans.® 

In the reign of the child-king Partha and his father Pangu, 
the regent, an awful famine occurred in the year a. d. 917— 18, 
thus described l)y the Brahman historian of a Hindu govern- 
ment ; — 

‘ One could scarcely see the water in the Vitasta (Jihlam), 
entirely covered as the river was witli corpses soaked and 
swollen by the water in which they had long been lying. 
TJie land became densely covered with bones in all directions, 
until it was like one great burial-ground, causing terror to 
all beings. The king’s ministers and the Tantrins (Praetorian 
guards) became wealthy, as they amassed riches by selling 
stores of rice at high prices. The king would take that 
person as minister who raised the sums due on the Tantrins’ 
bills, by selling the subjects in such a condition. As one 
might look from his hot bath-room u|)on all the people 
outside distressed by the wind and rain of a downpour in the 
forest, thus for a long time the wretched Pangu, keeping in 
his palace, praised his own comfort while he saw the people 
in iniseiy.’ “ 

This gruesome picture may give cause for reflection to some 
critics of modern methods of famine relief. 

Partha chastised his people with whips, but his son 
Uninattavanti, ‘who was worse than wicked,’ chastised them 
with scorpions. ‘With difficulty’, sighs the chronicler, ‘I 
get my song to proceed, since from fear of touching the evil 
of this king’s story it keeps buck like a frightened mare.’ 
Parricide was one of his many crimes. The details of his 
brutalities are too disgusting for rpiotation. Happily his 
reign was short, and lie died the victim of a painful disease 
in a. u. 939.* 

* IXayaly, Notes on Afyhanistan, ® Stein, transl. NOjatar., Bk. v, 
pp. G3, 04. vv. 271-7. 

“ stem, Zur Geschichte lUr fahis • Stein, transl. Rojatar., Bk. V, 
von Kabul (.Stuttgart, 1893). Vv. 414-48. 
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During the latter half of the tenth century, power was a. d. 950- 
in the hands of an unscrupulous queen, named Didda, the 
granddaughter of a Shahiya king, who, first as a queen- Didda. 
consort, then as regent, and ultimately as sovereign for 
twenty-three years, misgoverned the unhappy state for half 
a century. 

In the reign of her nephew, Sangrama, the kingdom a. n. 1003- 
suffered an attack from Mahmud of Ghazni; and, although 
its troops were defeated by the invader, preserved its inde- 
pendence, which was protected by the inaccessibility of the 
mountain barriers. 

During the second half of the eleventh eentury, Kashmir, a.d. io63- 
which has been generally unfortunate in its rulers, endured Kalasa. 
unspeakable miseries at the hands of the tyrants Kalasa and lOBS- 
Harsha. The latter, who was evidently insane, imitated Harsha. 
Sankaravarman in the practice of plundering temples, and 
rightly came to a miserable end. Few countries can rival 
the long Kashmir list of kings and queems who gloried in 
shameless lust, fiendish cruelty, and pitiless misrule. 

A local Muhammadan dynasty obtained power in 1339, a. u. 
and the religion of Islam gradually spread in the valley ^^dan' 
during the fourteenth century ; but the natural defences of local 
the kingdom effectually guarded it against the ambition of 
the sovereigns of India, until Akbar compiered it in 1587, 
and incorporated it in the Moghal empire.^ 

V 

The kingdoms of Kanavj {Pauchdla), the Punjab, Ajmer, 

Delhi, and Gwalior; Muhammadan conguest of Hin- 
dustan. 

Before proceeding to discuss the history of the kingdom of Kamiuj 
Kanauj, it will be w'dl to give some account of the famous 
capital city, which is now represented by a petty Muham- 
madan country town (N. lat. !27° 3', E. long. 79° 56') in the 
Farrukhabad District of the United Provinces. Kanauj was 

' Full details of Kashmir history mentary of Stein’s translation of the 
will be found in the text and coni- KdjataranginX. 
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of high antiquity. It i.s mentioned in several passages of the 
Mahabhdrnta,Bx\A alluded tobyPatanjali in the second century 
B.c. as a well-known place. It has been so completely 
destroyed that nothing beyond rubbish heaps remains to 
testify to the former existence of its gorgeous temples, 
monasteries, and palaces. Commentators usually take it for 
granted that Kanauj is mentioned twice, under the variant 
names of Kanagora and Kanogiza,' in Ptolemy’s Geography, 
written about a.d. 140, but there is little reason to warrant 
the belief. The first certain mention of the city w'ith any 
descriptive details is in the Travels of the Chinese pilgrim 
Fa-hien, who visited Kanauj about a.d. 405, during the reign 
of Chandra-gupta II, Viki’amaditya. His remark that the city 
jmssessed only two Buddhist monasteries of the Hmayiina 
school and one sivpa suggests that it was not of much impor- 
tance at the beginning of the fifth century. Probably it grew 
under the patronage of the Gupta kings, but the great develop- 
ment of the city clearly was due to its selection by Harsha for 
his capital. When Hiiien Tsang stayed there, in 636 and 
643, a marked change had occurred since Fa-hien ’s time. 
I’lie later pilgrim, instead of two monasteries, found upwards 
of a hundred such institutions, crowded by more than 10,000 
bretliren of both the great schools. Hinduism flourished as 
well as Buddhism, and could show more than two hundred 
temples, with thousands of worshippers. The city, which 
was strongly fortified, then extended along the east bank of 
the Ganges for about 4 miles, and was adorned with lovely 
gardens and clear tanka. The inhabitants were well-to-do, 
including some families of great wealth ; they dressed in silk, 
and were skilled in learning and the arts ^ 

Although Kanauj had been captured several times by 
hostile armies during the ninth and tenth centuries, it 
recovered quickly from its wounds, and when Mahmud 
appeared before its walls, at the end of a.d. 1018, was still 
a great and stately city, defended by seven distinct forts or 

’ Bk. vii, ch. I, see. .5!?; eh. 2, * Travels, ch. xviii. 

sec. 22 ; transl. McCrindle, Ind. “ Watters, i, 310 ; Beal, i, 20(i, 

nt., xiii, ',152, 380. 
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fortifications and reputed to contain 10,000 temples. Tlie 
Sultan destroyed the temples, but seems to have spared the 
city. The removal of the capital of Panchala to Bari must 
have greatly reduced the population and importance of 
Kanauj, although it revived to some extent under the rule of 
the Gaharwilr Rajas in tlie twelfth century. The subjugation 
of Raja Jaichand’s territory, including the city, in a. d. 1194 
(a.h. 590), by Shihab-ud-din, reduced it to insignificance for 
ever. Its final destruction was the work of Sher Shah, who 
built a new town close by, called Slier Sur, to commemorate 
his victory over Humavun in 1540. The Muhammadan 
historian who chronicles the event observes that he could not 
find any satisfactory reason for the destruction of the old city, 
and that the act was l ery unpopular.’ 

Kanauj, although it twice attained the dignity of being the 
capital of Northern India, for the first time under Tlarsha in 
the .seventh century, and for the second time under Mihira 
Bhoja and Maheudrapfda in the ninth and tenth centuries, 
was primarily the eapital of the kingdom of Panchiila. 
Aeeording to the story told in the Mahdhhdrata, Northern 
Panchala, with its capital Ahichchhatra, fell to the share of 
Drona, while Southern Panehfila, with its eapital Kampilya, 
became the kingdom of Drujrada. Ahichchhatra, the modern 
Ratnnagar in the Bareli (Bareilly) District, was still a con- 
siderable town w'hcn vi.sited by Hiuen Tsang in the seventh 
century. Little is known about the history of Kampilya, 
apparently the modern Kainpil in the Farrukhrihad District.* 
Both the ancient capitids w'erc thrown into obscurity by the 
rapid development of Kanauj under Ilarsha’s rule, and after 
his time that city was the undisputed capital of Panchiila, 

Harsha’s death, in a. o. 647, was followed by a period of 
disturbance and anarchy throughout his wide dominions. 
We do not know what happened to the kingdom of Panchiila 
immediately after the suppression of the usurper, about 

’ Elliot, Ilutt. of India, iv, 419. {J. Ji. A, S., 1908, pp. 705-9.8). I 

The author, Abbas, wrote in the was mistaken in asserting that the 
reign of Akbar, about 1.580. Eor city was sacked by Shih5b-ud-din. 
other particulars, see V. A. .Smith, * Cunningham, .it rp/aieo/. iS. Ilnp., 
‘ A History of the City of Kanauj ’ ni, 11. 
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A.D. 650, by the Chinese ambassador with the help of his 
Nepalese and Tibetan allies, as related in the thirteenth chapter. 
Rajas of After Harsha’s death the earliest known king of Kanauj 
the°d^hth was Yasovarinan, who sent an embassy to China in a.d. 731,^ 
century, and nine or ten years later was dethroned by Lalitaditya 
Muktapida of Kashmir.^ In the history of Sanskrit litera- 
ture Yasovarman’s name holds an honoured place as that 
of the patron of Bliavabhuti, the famous author of the 
Mdlailmddhava, and of Vakpatiraja, a less renowned author, 
who wrote in Prakrit. The next occupant of the throne of 
Kanauj apparently was Vajrilyudha, who, like his prede- 
cessor, suffered the fate of defeat and dethronement by a king 
of Kashmir, Jayapida.* Similar ill-luck attended his suc- 
cessor, Indruj-udha, who is known to have been reigning in 
A. D. 783, and was dethroned, about a.d. 800, by Dharmapala, 
king of Bengal and Bihar. The eastern monarch, while 
probably insisting on a right to homage and tribute, did not 
keep the administration of Panchala in his own hands, but 
entrusted it to Cliakrayudha, presumably a relative of the 
defeated raja. The new ruler was consecrated with the 
consent of the kings of all the neighbouring states.* His 
fortune \i as no better than that of his predecessors. About 
A.n. 816 he was deprived of his throne by Nagabhata, the 
ambitious king of the Gurjara-Pratihara kingdom in Rajpu- 
tilna, the capital of which was at Bhilmal.® 
wSi and Nagabhata jn’esiunably transferred tlie liead-quarters of his 


^ Stein, transl. llajatm., Bk. iv, 
V. 134, note, with reference to 
Pautliier. 

* Stein, transl. Rixjatar., Bb. iv, 
vv. 133-4() ; L<5vi and Chavannes, 
‘ Itin. d’Oukoiig’ (J. A., 189.5, 
p. 353). They fix the date as 
lying between a.d. 736 and 747. 

“ Konow and Lanman, Karpftra- 
manjarl, iii, 5’, p. 366; ‘to the 
capital of Vajrayudha, tlie king of 
Panchala, to Kanauj.’ Stein, transl. 
It/'ijatar., Bk. iv, 471, records the 
defeat and dethronement of the 
king of Kanauj by Jayupida. The 
king of Kanauj apparently must 
have been Vajrayudha. 


‘ A.D. 783, Jam Harivamia in 
Vumb. Ouz. (1896), vol. i, pt. i, p. 
197 note ; Bhagalpur copperplate 
{Ind. Ant,, xv, 304; xx, 188); 
Khalirapur copperplate {,Rp. Ind., 
iv, 353, note 3). 

^ Gwalior inscription, Nachr. d. k. 
Oeaelluch. iL Wita. Ooliinpan, 1905, 
• Epigr. Notes,’ No. 17 ; Archaeol. 
S., Annual Rep., 1903-4, p. 977. 
A. M. T. Jackson, ‘ Bhinmal,’ Bom. 
Qaz. (1896), vol. i, pt. i, App. See 
Watters. On Yuan Chwany, ii, 950 ; 
D. R. Bhandharkar, A. S.W.I., 
Prog. Rep., 1907-8, pp. 36-41 ; and 
J. Wilson, Indian Caste (1877), vol. 
i, p. 109. 
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government to Kanauj, which certainly was the capital of his 
successors for many generations, and so again became for a 
considerable time the premier city of Northern India. During 
the reign of Nagabhata the chronic warfare between the 
GurjaraSj descendants of foreign invaders, and the Rashtra- 
kutas (Rathors) of the Deccan, representing the indigenous 
ruling races, continued, and the southern king, Govinda III, 
claims to have won a victory over his northern rival early in 
the ninth century.^ Nothing particular is recorded about 
Nagabhata’s successor, Ramabliadra (Ramadeva), who reigned 
from about a.u. 825 to 840. 

Tlie next king, Rainabhadra’s son Mihira, usually known 
by his title Bhoja, enjoyed a long reign of about half a cen- 
tury (c. St'O-OO), and beyond (piestion was a very powerful 
monarch, wlujse dominions may be called an ‘ empire ’ without 
exaggeration. They certainly included the Cis-Suthij districts 
of the Paujab, most of Rajputana, the greater part, if not the 
whole, of the present United Provinces of Agra and Oudb, and 
the Gwalior territory. The next two kings being known to 
have held the remote province of Surashtra, or Kathiawar, in 
the extreme west, the possession of which implies control over 
Gujarat and Malava or Avanti, it is highly probable that these 
distant regions also were subject to the sway of Bhoja. On 
the east his dominions abutted on the realm of Devaptila, 
king of Bengal and Bihar, which he invaded successfully ; on 
tin! north-west his boundary probably M'as the Sutlaj river ; 
on the west the lost Hakra or Wahiinlah river separated his 
tcrritoi'ies from those of his enemies, the Muhammadan chiefs 
of Sind ; on the south-west his powerful Rashtrakuta rival, 
the ally of the Muhammadans, kept his armies continually 
on the alert ; while on the s»)uth his next neighbour was the 
growing Chandel kingdom of .Icjiikabhukti, the modern 
Bundelkhand, which probably acknowledged his suzerainty.^ 
Bhoja liked to pose as an incarnation of Vishnu, and therefore 

* Unpublished irisenption in pos- 710 of Kiclhorn’s List (A’ji. Itid., 
session of Prof. D. 11. Bhandarkar vol. v, App.). and others. For the 
(‘ Gurjaras,’ p. 4, in J. So. Sr. As. relations of the native powers with 
Soc., vol. xx). the Muhammadans see A1 Masudi 

“ These facts are collected from a in Elliot, i, 23-5 ; Bom. Oaz. (1896), 
series of inscriptions, Nos. US, 544, vol. i, pt, i, pp. 506, 511, 526. 
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assumed the title of Adi Vardha, ‘the primaeval boar^’ one 
of the incarnations of the god. Base silver coins inscribed 
with tliis title are exceedingly common in Northern India, 
and by their abundance attest the long duration and wide 
extension of Bhoja’s rule.' Unfortunately no Megasthenes 
or Bana has left a record of the nature of his internal govern- 
ment, and it is impossible to compare the polity of Bhoja 
with that of his great forerunners. 

Bhoja's son and successor, Mahendrapala (Mahendrayudha) 
preserved unimpaired tin; extensive heritage received from 
his father, and ruled all Northern India, except the Panjab 
and Indus valle}', from the borders of Bihar (Magadha) to 
the shore of the Arabian sea. Inscriptions of his eighth and 
nintli years found at Gaya seem to prove that Magadha was 
included in the Parihar (Pratihara) dominions for some time. 
His teacher (Gm'u) was tlie celehrate'd poet Rajasekhara, 
author of the Karpura-waiijarl play and other Avorks, Avho 
continued to reside at the court of Mahendrapala ’s younger 
son.® 

Tlie throne u-as occupied for tuo or three years by 
Bhoja II, elder son of Mahendrapala, who died early, and 
was succeeded by his half-brother, Mahipala {c. a.d. 910-40).'^ 
The beginning of the decline and fall of the empire of Kanauj 
dates from his reign. In a. u. 910 the armies of the Rilshtrakuta 
king, Indra III, once more captured Kanauj, and gave a severe 
blow to the pou'er of the Pratihara dynasty.^ Surashtra, 
uhich was still subject to Mahipala in 914,'“ probably was 
then lost along with other remote provinces, in consequence 
of the successes gained by the southern monarch. Indra III 
not being in a position to hold Kanauj, Mahipala recovered 
his capital with the aid of the Chandel king, and probably 
other allies.® 

’ Catal. Coins I. M., vol. i, pp. been proved to be erroneous. 

2X5, 2tl. ’ Inscription No. .5t4 of Kiel- 

Konow and Lanman, ICarpura- born’s Inst. 
maiijari, p. 178. But the remark * Cambay plates Ind., vii, 
{op. cit. p. 179) that Mahendrapala 30. 43). 

of Mahoday a mnst be distinguished * Inscription No. 353 in Kielhorn’s 

from the king of that name in the Inst. 

Dighwa-Dubauli copperplate has ® Ep. Ind., i, 121. 
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The waning power of Kanauj and the waxing strength of Devap&ta. 
Jejakabhukti are shown by the incident that the next king 
of Kanauj, Devapala (c. 940-55), was obliged to surrender 
a much-prized image of Vishnu to the Chandel king, Yaso- 
varman, who enshrined it in one of the finest temples at 
Khajurahod Yasovarman had established his power by the 
occupation of tl>e strong fortress of Kalanjar, and no doubt 
became absolutely independent of Kanauj. In the reign of 
Dhanga, the successor of Yasovarman, the Jumna is known 
to have formed the boundary between the territories of 
Panehala and those of Jejakabhukti. 

Devapala was succeeded by his brother, Vijayapiila Vij-iya- 
(c. A. D. 955-90), whose reign is marked by the loss of 
Gwalior, the ancient possession of his house, which was 
captured by a Kachchhwaha (Kaelichhapnghata) chief named 
Vajradaman,* the founder of a local dynasty w'hich held the 
fortress until a.d. 1128. The establishment of the Solanki 
(Chaulukya) kingdom of .\nhilwara in Gujarat by Mularaja, 
about the middle of the tenth century, show's that the king 
of Kanauj no longer had any concern with Western India.“ 

The Gwalior chieftain became a feudatory of the Chandel 
monarchy, which, under Dhanga (c. 1000-1050), evidently 
was stronger than its rival of Kanauj. 

At this period the politics of the Hindu Rajput states of Muham- 
Nortlierri India became complicated by the intrusion of invasions. 
Muhammadan invaders. The Arab conquest of Sind, in 
A.D. 712, did not seriously affect the kingdoms of the interior. 

The Arabs maintained friendly relations on the whole with 
their powerful Rashtrakuta neight)ours on the south, and their 


* Ind , i, 134. 

’ Inscription No. 47 of KicJhorn’s 
List. 

* Three inscriptions of Mularaja, 
ranging in date from Aug. a. n. 974 
to Jan. 99.5, are known. According 
to the Gujarat chronicles hi.s reign 
extended from a. d. 942 to 997. He 
is described as the son of Raji, king 
of Kanauj. Haji is probably one 
of the many designations of king 
Mahipala, who reigned from about 
A.D. 910 to about 940. Mularaja 


presumably was his viceroy, and 
finding an opportunity, threw off 
his allegiance. See Ep, Ind., x, 
76. 77, and .1. R. A. S., 1909. pp. 
269-72. The date, a.d. 961, which 
I formerly assigned for the estab- 
lishment of the Anliilwara kingdom, 
does not seem to be right. Mfila- 
raja was killed by a Chauhan R&ia, 
named Vigraharaja (II), who was 
alive in a. d. 973 (./. R. A. S., 1913, 
pp. 266, 267, 269), 
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attacks on the dominions of the Gurjara kings of Rajpiitana 
and Kanauj do not seem ever to have exceeded the proportions 
of frontier raids. But now the armies of Islam began to 
appear in more formidable fashif)n through the north-western 
passes, the gates which had so often admitted the enemies of 
India. 

Sabukti- In those days a large kingdom comprising the upper valley 
Jaipat of the Indus and most of the Panjab to the north of Sindh, 
extending westward to the mountains and eastward to the 
Haki'a river, was governe<l by a Raja named Jaipal, whose 
capital was at Batliindah (Bhatinda), ;i town situated to the 
SSE. of Lahore and westward from Patiala. Sabuktigin, 
the Amir of Ghazni, made his first raid into Indian territory 
in A.D. 986 7 (a.h. 376). Two years later Jaipal retaliated 
by an invasion of the Amir's territory, but, being defeated, 
was compelled to accept a treaty binding him to pay a large 
sum in cash, and to surrender a number of elephants and 
four fortresses to the west of the Indus. Jaipal having 
broken the compact, Sabuktigin punished him by the devas- 
tation of the frontier and the annexation of Lamghan (.Jalal- 
abad). Soon afterwards (c. a.d. 991) Jaipal made a final 
effort to save his country by organizing a great confederacy 
of Hindu princes, including Ganda, the Chandel king, 
Ilajyapala, then the king of Kanauj, and others. Tlie vast 
host thus collected vr as disastrously defeated in or near the 
Kurrain (Kunuah) valley, and Pesliavvar was occupied by 
the Muhanimadans. Jaipal, who was again defeated in 
November, 1001, by Sultan Mahmud, committed suicide, 
and was succeeded by his son, Anandpal.' 

Rajya- At Kanauj, Vijayapala had been succeeded by his son 
Sultan Riijyapala, wdio took his share in opposing the foreign 
Malitnud. invader. A few years later (a.d. 997) the crown of 
Sabuktigin descended, after a short interval of dispute, to 

’ This suraraary statement, so son, ‘ Shah Anandapala, who ruled 
far as it differs from current ac- in our time,' had as teacher a gram- 
counts, rests upon the authority of raanan named Ugrabhtiti, whose 
Raverty, J^otes on Afghanistan, book was made fashionable in 
p, 320. Alberuni ijndui, transl. Kashmir by liberal donations from 
Sachau, i, 135) tells us that JaipSl's the royal pupil to the pundits. 
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his son, the famous Sultan Mahmud, who made it the 
business of his life to havry the idolaters of India, and carry 
off their property to Ghazni. He is computed to have made 
no less than seventeen expeditions into India. It was his 
custom to leave his capital in October, and then three 
months’ steady marching brought him into the richest 
provinces of the interior. Early in January, a.d. 1019, 
he appeared before Kanauj. Ra.jyaprila made no serious 
attempt to defend his capital, and the seven forts which 
guarded it all fell into Mahmud’s hands in a single day. 

The conqueror destroyed the temples hut spared the city, 
and qiiickly returned to Ghazni laden with booty. Rajya- 
pala made the best terms that he could obtain, abandoned 
Kanauj, and retired to Bari on the other side of the Ganges.^ 

The pusillanimous submission of Rajyapalu incensed his Gandaand 
Hindu allies, who felt that he had betrayed their cause. His 
fault was sternly punished by an army under the command 
of Vidhyadhara, lieir-apparent of the Chandel king, Ganda, 
supported by the forces of his feudatory, the chief of Gwalior, 
wdiich attacked Kanauj in the spring or summer of a. n. 1019, 
soon after the departure of Sultan Mahmud, and slew 
Rajyapala, whose diminished dominions passed under llie 
rule of his sonTrilochanapala, The Sultan was furious 'when 
he heard of the punislnncnt inflicted on a prince wdiom he 
regarded as a vassal, and in tlic autumn of tlie same year 
(a. II. 410) started again from Ghazni to take vengeance on 
the Hindu chiefs. Early in A.D. 1020 he captured Bari, the 
new Pratihara capital, without much difficult)", and then 
advanced into the Chandel territory, where Ganda had 

* The name Rajyapala is obtained gible. The inseriptions were not 
from the Jhusi copperplate {Ind. luiown when he wrote, and all 
xviii, 34, Kielnorn s No. subsequent writers have per- 
60) and the Dubkund inscription petuated his error. The version 
(Ep. Jnd., ii, 235). Hitherto it has of the is given by 

been misread as ‘ Rai Jaipal ’ in A1 Elliot (ibid., 460). The retirement 
Utbi (Elliot, ii, 45), with the result to Bari is recorded by Alberuni and 
that much confusion ha.s occurred. Rashid-ud-din. The subject is dis- 
Elliot (ibid., pp. 425-7, 461) mixes cussed more fully in my second 
up the dynasty of Bathindah witli paper on ‘ Tlie Gurjaras of Raj- 
tnat of the Shahiyas of Ohind, com- putana and Kanauj ' (/, H. A. S., 
monly called ‘of Kabul’, and so 1909, pp. 276-81). 
renders the whole story unintelli- 
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assembled an apparently formidable force to oppose him. 
But the heart of the Chandfil king failed him, and, like 
Rajyapala, he fled from the field without giving battle. His 
camp, munitions, and elephants were left a prey to the 
Sultan, who returned as usual to Ghazni with heaps of 
spoil.' 

Sucees- Nothing is known about Triloehanapala except that he 
Hfijya- ineffectually resisted Mahmud’s passage of the Jumna at the 
paia. (jf 1019 or the beginning of 1020, and made the grant 

of a village near Allahabad in a.u. 1027. * A raja named 
Yasahpala, who is mentioned in an inscription of a.d. 1036, 
may have been his immediate successor.® Other obscure 
chiefs continued to be recognized as Rajas of Kanauj, and 
governed a considerable territor}’, no doubt in subordination 
to Midiammadan kings, even after the reduction of Kanauj 
in 1194. Tlie names of some of these chiefs have been 
preserved. They seem to have resided at Zafarabad near 
Jauiipur. But these later chiefs did not belong to the old 
Gurjara-Pratiliara dynasty, which disappeared utterly. 
Kanauj had been conquered and occupied, a little before 
A.u. 1090, by a raja of the Gaharwar clan, named Chandra- 
deva, who established his authority certainly o^er Benares 
and Ajodhya, and perhaps over the Delhi territory.^ The 
city of Delhi had been founded about a century earlier, in 
A.D. 993-4.® 

* The history is obtained from {A. Proy. Hep., A''. Cirde, 1907- 

thcChandel inscriptions III Pji./iMi., H, pp. Cl, 39). Another grant of the 
1 , 219 ; ii, 23 j, conibiiied with the same raja was executed two years 
Muhammadan accounts in Elhot, later at Ajodhya (Lucknow Prov. 
vol. 11 , pp. 464-7. The dates are Mus. I’ep , 1911-12, p. 3), as was 
often stated erroneously by English a third grant dated a. d. 1156. 
authors. * Notes on Afyhnnistan, p. 320. 

“ Inscription No. 60 of Kiclhorn’s The late Major Kaverty informed 
Lwt. Cunningham (Coins of Med. me that his authority for the date 
Indio, p 61) confounds Tnlocha- was the !^aiiir-ul-Akliar by Abu 
napiila of Kanauj with the prince of S’aid-i-Abu-1 Hakk, who wrote his 
the same name who was the last of history in the time of Sultan 
the Shahiyas of Ohind. Mahmud and his sons, not many 

^ Colebrooke, Essays, ii, 246. years after the date stated. An- 

* Inscription No. 75 of Kielhorn’s other more modern writer dates 
List, Ind .dnt., xviii, 13. Copper- the foundation in the year 440 
plate grant of Kaja Chandradeva, of Bikrumajit, which of course, is 
dated A. D. 1090 (1148 v. E.), found absurd ; but if the figures are taken 
at Chandravatl in Benares District, as referring to the Harsha era, the 
and now in Lucknow Museum date would be a. d. 1045, abopt the 
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The Gaharwar dynasty, subsequently known as RathOr,' 
thus founded by Chandradeva, lasted until the subjugation Kanauj. 
of Kanauj by Shihab-ud-din, in a.d. 1194 (a. h. 590). 
Govindachandra, grandson of Chandradeva, enjoyed a long 
reign, which included the years a.d. 1104 and 1155. His 
numerous land grants and widely distributed coins prove that 
he succeeded to a large extent in restoring the glories of 
Kanauj, and in making himself a power of considerable 
importance.* 

The grandson of Govindachandra was Jayachchandra, 
renowned in the popular Hindi poems and tales of Northern 
India as Raja Jaichand, whose daughter was carried off by 
the gallant Rai Pitliora of Ajmer. He was known to the 
Muhammadan historian as the king of Benares, wliich, per- 
haps, may be regarded as having been his capital, and was 
reputed the greatest king in India. It is alleged that his 
territory extended from the borders of China to the province 
of Malwa, and from the sea to within ten days’ journey of 
Lahore, but it is difficult to believe that it ca)i have been 
really so extensive, Shihab-ud-din met him at Ch.'indawar 
in the Etawah District near tlie Jumna, and having defeated 
his huge host with immense slaughter, in which the raja 
was included, passed on to Benares, which he plundered, 
carrying off the treasure on 1,400 camels.* Thus ends the 
story of the independent kingdom of Kanauj. When the 


tunc of Anangapala. Tieffenthaler 
was told that Delhi had been 
founded by a Tomar raja named 
Rasena in a. h. 307 = a u. 919-20 
( Oiogr. de Vlndotuian, Kr. transl., 
Berlin, 1791, p. 125). In certain 
inscriptions and popular verses 
Delhi IS called Yoginipura (/net. 
Aid., 1912, p. 86). 

' The ‘ Rathor dynasty of 
Kanauj ’ commonly mentioned in 
books is a myth. The rajas be- 
longed to the Gahadavala or Gahar- 
wSr clan, as is expressly affirmed 
in the Basahi copperplate grant of 
Govindachandra dated 1161 v. e. = 
A. D. 1104 (No. 77 of List ; Jnd.Ant,, 
xiv, 103), and recognized by the 
traditions of the Gautam clan (A A, 


S. B., part 1 , vol. hv (1885), p. 160). 
The appellation ‘ Rathor ’ applied to 
the Kanauj rajas is due solely to the 
claim made by the ‘ Rathor ’ chiefs 
of Jodhpur to he descended from 
Raja Jaichand (Jayachchandra, 
Ind. Ant., xiv, 98-101) through 
a boy who esca^d massacre. 
Stories of this kind are common- 
places of family traditions and 
historically worthless. No Toraara 
dynasty of Kanauj ever existed. 

• Nearly sixty grants made by 
the dynasty are known, roost of 
which belong to Govindachandra’s 
reign. For the coins, see Catal. 
Coins I. M., vol. i, pp. 257, 260, 

“ Kdmilv^t-Tawdrikh, Elliot, ii, 
251. 
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rajas of the Gaharwar line died out, their place was taken 
by chiefs of the Chandel elan from Mahoba, who became 
the local rulers of Kanauj for eight generations.^ 

Inscriptions record the genealogy of a long line of Rajput 
kings belonging to the Chauhan (Chahumana) clan who 
governed the principality of Sambhar (Sakambhari) in 
Rajputaria, to which Ajmer was attached. Only two of 
these chiefs demand notice. Vigraha-raja (Visaladeva, Bisal 
Deo), in the middle of the twelfth century, extended his 
ancestral dominions considerably, and is alleged to have 
conquered Delhi from a chief of the Tomara clan. That 
chief was a descendant of Anangapala, who, a century earlier, 
had built the Red Fort, where the Kutb mosque now stands, 
and thus given permanence to the city, which had been 
founded in a. u. 993-4.® Europeans are so accustomed to 
associate the name of Delhi with the sovereignty of India 
that they do not easily realize the fact that Delhi is among 
the most modern of the great Indian cities. Vague legends, 
it is true, irradiate the lands along the baJik of the Jumna 
near the village of Indarpat witli the traditional glories of 
the prehistoric Indraprastha, and these stories may or may 
not have some substantial basis. But, as an historical city, 
Delhi dates only from tlie time of Anangapala in the middle 
of the eleventh centurv'. The celebrated iron pillar, on which 
the eulogy of a powerful king named Chandra is incised, was 
removed by the Tomara chief from its original position, 
probably at Mathura, and set up in a.d. 1062 as an adjunct 
to a group of temples, from the materials of which the 
Muhammadans afterwards constructed the great mosque.® 


’ J. A. S, B., part i, vol. i (1881), 
pp. 48, 49. 

* For the^nealogy, see Kielhorn 
in Ep. liiA, viii, ‘Supplement to 
Northern List.’ p. 13. Ajmer was 
founded about a. d. 1100 by Ajayn- 
deva Chauhan. Corns of him and 
his queen, Somaladevi, are extant 
(Ind. Ant., 191SJ, p. S09). 

* The traditional story of the 
foundation of Delhi by an imaginary 
Anangapila 1 is fictitious. The 
earliest remains, excepting the 


transported iron pillar, date from 
the eleventh century {J.B.A.S,, 
1897, p. 13). For the Red Fort 
(Lalkot), see Cunningham, Reporit, 
I, 153. For Indarpat, see Carr 
Stephens, Archaeolwy of Delhi (8vo 
ed., 1876;, pp. 1-8 ; FanBhawe,T>eMi 
I’att and Present (1902), p. 928. 
There was no Tomara dynasty of 
Kanapj. Cunningham’s argument 
{lieports, i, ISO) rests mainly on the 
misreading of Rai Jaipal for Ruj- 
yapdl in A1 Utbi. 
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Vigraha-raja (IV), or Visaladeva, who is said, with doubtful Vigraha- 
truth, to have wrested Delhi from the Tomaras, was a mail Vis^- 
of considerable distinction. Some years ago, during the 
progress of repairs executed at the principal mosque of 
AjmSr, six slabs of polished black marble were discovered 
bearing inscriptions in Sanskrit and Prakrit, which on 
examination proved to be large portions of two unknown 
dramas. One of these, the Lalita-Vigraha-raja-n&taka, was 
composed in honour of Vigraha-raja, while the other, the 
HarakaVi-nataka, professes to be the composition of that 
prince himself.’ 

The nephew of this literary warrior was Prithivi-raja, Pnthivf- 
Prithiraj, or Rai Pithora, lord of Sambhar and Ajmer, 
famous in song and story as a chivalrous lover and doughty Pithora. 
champion. His fame as a bold lover rests upon his daring 
abduction of the not unwilling daughter of Juichand, the 
Gaharwar Raja of Kanauj, which occurred in or about 
A. D. 1175. His reputation as a general is securely founded 
upon his defeat of the Chand§l Raja, Parmal, and the capture 
of Malioba in 1182, as well as upon gallant resistance to the 
flood of Muhammadan invasion. Indeed, Rai Pitliora may be 
described with justice as the popular hero of Northern India, 
and his exploits in love and war are the subject of rude epics 
and bardic lays to this day.' 


* Kielhorn, Bnichatucke indueher 
Schatupuih in Inschri/tmi zu AJmere 
(Berlin, ISOll. 

“ The best-known work dealing 
with Prithiraj is the Chand-Raisa, 
or Prithirdi-Hdisa, a Hindi epic, 
extremely popular in the United 
Provinces. The authorship is attri- 
buted to Chand Bardai, who was the 
court poet of his hero and patron. 
A descendant of the poet still lives 
in the Jodhpur State on the income 
of the lands granted to his ancestor 
by Prithiraj. He has the MS. of 
the original poem, consisting of only 
5,000 verses. Additions were made 
by descendants until Akbar’s time, 
enlarging the work to 135, 0(X) verses. 
Copies of part of the original have 
been made, and it is hoped that the 
whole may be published (J. 4;' Proc. 


A. (S'. B., Feb. 1911, Ann. Bt'p., p, 
XXX). The supposed chronological 
errors m the Bc'md are explained 
by the discovery that the author used 
the Ananda variety of the Vikrama 
era, equivalent roughly to a d. 33, 
and so 90-1 years later than the 
ordinary Sananda Vikrama era of 
58-57 B.c. {J. H. A. S., 1906, p. 
500). The terms Ananda and iSo- 
nanda mean respectively ‘ without ’ 
and ‘with ’ Nanda, the name Nanda 
being used as a symbol for 90 or 
91. It seems to be properly a 
symbol for 9, with reference to the 
‘ Nine Nandas ’. 100 minus 9 is 
ananda ==91 (Grierson). The San- 
skrit work from Kashmir, entitled 
Prithivirdja vijaya, discovered and 
made known by Buhler, is of higher 
authority and great historical vmue. 

C2 
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and became known as Rathors. The state so founded, now 
generally designated by the name of its capital, Jodhpur, is 
one of the most important principalities of Rajputana.^ 
Similar clan movements, necessitated by the pressure of 
Muhammadan armies, which were frequent at this period, 
account to a large extent for the existing distribution of the 
Rajput clans. 


VI 

Th<! ChandiU of Jejdkabhukii and the Kalachnrw of Chedi 

The ancient name of the province between the Jumna and 
Narmada, now known as Bundelkhand, and partly included 
in the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, was Jcjaka- 
bhukti.® The extensive region, farther to tlie south, which 
is now under tlie administration of the Chief Commissioner 
of the Central Provinces, nearly corresponds with the old 
kingdom of Chedi. In the mediaeval history of these 
countries two dynasties — the Chandels of Jejakabhukti and 
the Kalachuris of Chedi — which occasionally were connected 
by marriage, and constantly w'ere in contact one with the 
other, whether as friends or enemies, are conspicuous. From 
the beginning of the eleventh century the Chedi country was 
divided into two kingdoms. Western Chedi. or Dahala, with 
its capital at Tripura, near Jabalpur, and Eastern Chedi, or 
Mahakosala, with its capital at Ratanpur. 

The Chandels, like several other dynasties, first come into 
notice early in the ninth century, when Nannuka Chandel, 
about A.D. 831, overthrew a Parihar chieftain, and became 
lord of the southern parts of Jejakabhukti. The Parihars of 
Bundelkhand, like their brethren of Bhinmal, must have 
belonged to the Gurjara or Gujar group of tribes which had 
entered India in the sixth century. The Parihar capital had 


’ Imp. Oaz., xiv, IS."}. Real Ra- 
thors had been settled at Bali in 
Marwar as early as the tenth cen- 
tury (ibid., vi, 287). 

“ i. e. the province of Jejaka ; the 
name Jejaka or Jeja occurs m the 


inscriptions (^'p./n(Z.,i, 121). Com- 
pare Tirabhukti, Tirhut. The name 
of the ruling clan is Chandel in 
Hindi, Chandella in Sanskrit. It is 
better to use the Hindi form. 
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been at Mau-Sahaniya, between Nowgong (Naugaon) and 
Chhatarpur.^ The predecessors of the Parihars were 
Gaharwar Rajas, members of the clan which afterwards gave 
Kanaiij the line of kings commonly miscalled Rathors. 

The Chandel princes were great builders, and beautified Chandel 
their chief towns, Mahoba, Kalanjar, and Khajuraho, with and'lakes 
many magnificent temples and lovely lakes, formed by 
throwing massive dams across the openings between the hills. 

In this practice of building embankments and constructing 
lakes the Chandels were imitators of the Gaharwars, who 
arc credited with the formation of some of the most cliarming 
lakes in Bundelkhand. 

The Chandels, who appear to have been Hindnized Gonds, Yaiio- 
closely connected with another autochthonous tribe, the 
Bhars, firs acquired a petty principality near Chhatarpnr, 
and gradually advanced northwards until the Jumna became 
the frontier between their dominions and those of Kanauj. 

The earlier rajas may have been subject to the suzerainty of 
Bhoja and Mahendrapala, the powerful kings of Panchala, 
but in the first half of the tentli century the Chandels 
certainly had become independent. Harsha Chandel, aided 
perhaps by other allies, helped Mahipilla to recover the 
throne of Kanauj from which he had been driven by Indra III 
Rashtrakuta in a.d. 916. Harsha’s son and successor, 
Yasovarman, whose power had been greatly enhanced by the 
occupation of the fortress of Kalanjar, was strong enough 
to compel Mahipala’s successor, Devapala, to surrender a 
valuable image of Vishnu, which the Chandel king wanted for 
a temple built by him at Khajuraho. 

King Dhanga, son of Yasovarman (.\.d. 950-99), who a.d. !)S0- 
lived to an age of more than a hundred years, was the most dhanga 
notable of his family. Some of the grandest temples at 
Khajuraho are due to his munificence, and he took an active 
part in the politics of his time. In a . d. 989 or 990 he 
joined the league formed by Jaiptil, king of the Panjab, to 
resist Sabuktigin, and shared with the Rajas of Ajmer and 
Kanauj in the disastrous defeat which the allies suffered 
’ J. A. S. li , 1881. part i, p. 6. 
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between Bannu and Ghazni, in or near the Kurram (Kurmah) 
valley.* 

When Mahmud of Ghazni threatened to overrun India, 
Dhanga’s son Ganda (999-1025) joined the new confederacy 
of Hindu princes organized by Anand Pal, son of Jaipal, 
king of the Pan jab, in 1008-9 (a.h. 399), which also failed to 
stay the hand of the invader. Ten years later, as already 
narrated, Ganda’s son attacked Kanauj and killed the Raja, 
Rajyapala, who had made terms with the Muhammadans j 
but early in 1023 (a.h. 413) was himself compelled to 
surrender the strong fortress of Kalanjar to Mahmud,^ who, 
however, did not retain it or any of his conquests in the 
interior of India beyond the Panjab. 

Gangeyadeva Kalachuri of Chcdi (circa 1015-40), the 
contemporary of Ganda and his successors, was an able and 
ambitious prince, who aimed at attaining the position of 
paramount power in Upper India, and succeeded to a con- 
siderable e.xtent. In 1019 his suzerainty was recognized in 
distant Tirhut.® His projects of aggrandizement were taken 
up and proceeded with by his son Karnadeva (circa 1040- 
70), who joined llhima, king of Gujarat, in crushing Bhoja, 
the learned king of Malwa, about a. n. 1060. He had 
attacked the Pala king of Magadha at an earlier date, about 
A.n. 1035. 

But some years later Karnadeva was taught the lesson 
of the mutability of fortune by suffering defeats inflicted by 
several hostile kings, and notably one at the hands of 
Kirtivarman ChandSl (1049-1100), who widely extended the 
dominion of his house. The earliest extant specimens of the 
rare Chandel coinage were struck by this king in imitation of 
the issues of Gangeyadeva of Chedi. Kirtivarman is also 
memorable in literary history as the patron of the curious 

’ Raverty, Notes on Afghanistan, reprint). M. Sylvain Ldvi rejects 
p. 320. Bendali’s interpretation {Le Nepal, 

“ Tabakdt-i-Nd siri in Elliot, ii, ii, 202, note), but without sufficient 
iGT, where a. d. 1021 is wrongly reason. See R. D. Baneiji in ‘The 
stated to be the equivalent of PalasotHcngaV {Memoirs A, S. B., 
A.H. il3. 1913), a proof of which has been 

^ Bendall, ‘Hist, of NepSi’ (J, placed at my disposal. 

A. S. B., 1903, part i, p. 18 of 
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allegorical play entitled the Prabodha-chandrodaya, or ‘ Rise 
of the Moon of Intellect which was performed at his court 
in or about a. d. 1065, and gives in dramatic form a clever 
exposition of the Vedanta system of philosophy.' 

The last Chandei king to play any considerable part upon a.d. 1165 - 
the stage of history was Paramardi, or Parmal (1165-1203), 
whose reign is memorable for his defeat in 1182 by Prithivi- 
raja Chauhan, and for the capture of Kalanjar in 1203 
(a.h. 599) by Kutb-ud-din Ibak.® The Chauhan and 
Chandei war occupies a large space in the popular Hindi 
epic, the Chand-Rdisa, which is familiar to the people of 
Upper India. 

The account of the death of Parmal and the capture of a.d. 1203. 
Kalanjai-, as told by the contemporary Muhammadan 
historian, may be quoted as a good illustration of the process 
by which the Hindu kingdoms passed under the rule of their 
new Muslim masters: — 

‘ “ The accursed Parmar,” the Rai of Kalanjar, fled into the 
fort after a desperate resistance in the field, and afterwai’ds 
surrendered himself, and placed ^‘the collar of subjection^’ 
round his neck ; and, on his promise of allegiance, was 
admitted to the same favours as his ancestor had experienced 
from Mahmud Sabuktigiu, and engaged to make a payment 
of tribute and elephants, but he died a natural death before 
he could execute any of his engagements. His Diwiln, or 
Mahtea, by name Aj Deo, was not disposed to surrender so 
easily as bis master, and gave his enemies much trouble, until 
he was compelled to capitulate in consequence of severe 
drought having dried up all the reservoirs of water in the 
forts. “ On Monday, the 20th of Rajab, the garrison, in an 
extreme state of weakness and distraction, came out of the 
fort, and by compulsion left their native place empty; . . , 
and the fort of Kalanjar, which was celebrated throughout 
the world for being as strong as the wall of Alexander,’’ was 
taken. ^‘The temples were converted into mosques and 
abodes of goodness, and the ejaculations of the bead-counters 
and the voices of the summoners to prayer ascended to the 

' A full abstract of the play is * There is a variant reading 
given by Sylvain L^vi {TkMtre a.h. 5!>7 (a.d. 1200-1201) m the 
Indten, pp. 229-35). See plate of text of the TaJ-ul-Maasir (Raverty, 
coins, fig. 13. transl. Tahdkdt, App. D). 
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highest heaven, and the very name of idolatry was anni- 
hilated. . . . Fifty thousand men came under the collar of 
slavery, and the plain became black as pitch with Hindus.” 
Elephants and cattle, and countless arms also, became the 
spoil of the victors. 

‘The reins of victory were then directed towards Mahoba, 
and the government of Kalanjar was conferred on Hazabbar- 
ud-din Hasan Arnal. When Kutb-ud-din was satisfied with 
all the arrangements made in that quarter, he went towards 
Badaun, “which is one of the mothers of cities, and one of the 
chiefest of the country of Hind.” ’ ^ 

Chandel Rajas lingered on in Bundelkhand as purely local 
chiefs until the sixteenth century, but their affairs are of no 
general interest.^ The Chandel clan was scattered, and its 
most notable modern representative is the Raja of Gidhaur, 
near Mungir (Monghyr) in Bengal. 

The Kalachuri or Haihaya Rajas of Chedi are last men- 
tioned in an inscription of the year a.d. 1181, and the 
manner of their disappearance is not exactly known ; but 
there is reason to believe that they were supplanted by the 
Baghels of llewa. The Hayobans Rajputs of the Baliyii 
district in the east of the United Provinces claim descent 
from the Rajas of Ratanpur in the Central Provinces, and 
probably are really an offshoot of the ancient Haihaya race. 
The later kings of Chedi used an era according to which the 
year 1 was equivalent to a.d. 248-9. This era, also called 
the Traikutaka, originated in IVcstern India, where its use 
can be traced back to the fifth century.^ The reason of its 
adoption by the kings of Chedi is not apparent. 


* Tdi-nh-Madstir, as abstracted by 
Elliot, Hist, of India, vol. ii, p. 231 ; 
Kaverty, traml. TabaJ^t, p. 523. 
The learned translator, usually so 
accurate, has made an unlucky slip 
in this passage by rendering the 
personal name Parniar as ‘of the 
PrarnSrah race ’. Kalanjar is in the 
Banda District, N. lat.25* 1', E. long. 
80° 29' ; Mahoba is in the HaraTrpur 
District, N. lat. 25“ 18', E. long. 
79° 53'. 

* The subject is exhaustively 
treated (with a bibliography), in 
my monograph entitled ‘The 


History and Coinage of the Chandel 
(Chandella) Dynasty of Bundel- 
khand (JejSkabhukti), from a.d. 
831 to 1203’ {Ind. Ant.., 1908, pp. 
ll^-'tB). One inscription of Para- 
mardi has been discovered since 
the publication of that essay {Ep. 
Ind., X, ii). 

* For Kalachuri history, see Cun- 
ningham, Reports, vols. ix, x, xxi ; 
and many inscriptions in Ep. Ind. 
For the era, see Fleet (J. R. A. 8., 
1905, p. 566), and Kielhom {Ep. 
Ind., ix, 129). For the Hayobans 
Rajputs, see C,TOoke,Ethnographical 
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VII 

Paramaras (Patvdrs) of Mdlwd 

The Paramara dynasty of Malwa, the region north of the a. d. «. 
Narmada, anciently known as Avanti, or the kingdom of paramara 
Ujjain, is specially memorable by reason of its association 
with many eminent names in the history of later Sanskrit 
literature. The dynasty was founded by a chief named 
Upendra or Krishnaraja, early in the ninth century, when 
so many ruling families attract notice for the first time, and 
it lasted for about four centuries. Upendra appears to have 
come from Chandravati and Achalgarh, near Mount Abu, 
where his clan had been settled for a long time. 

The seventh raja, named Muiija, who was famous for his a.i>. 97t- 
learning and eloquence, was not only a patron of poets, but 
himself a poet of no small reputotion, as attested by the Muftja. 
anthologies, which include various compositions attributed to 
his pen. The author Dhanamjaya and his brother Dhanika 
were among the distinguished scholars who graced his court. 

His energies were not devoted solely to the peaceful pursuit 
of literature, much of his time being spent in fighting with 
his neighbours. Six times the Chalukya king, Taila II, was 
defeated by him. The seventh attack failed, and Munja, who 
had crossed the Godavari, Taila’s northern boundary, was 
defeated, captured, and executed about a.d. 995.’ 

Munja’s nephew, the famous Bhoja, ascended the throne a. d. 1018- 
of Dhara, in those days the capital of Malwa, about a.d. 1018, Bhoja!*'** 
and reigned gloriously for more than forty years. Like his 
uncle, he cultivated with equal assiduity the arts of peace 
and war. Although his fights with the neighbouring powers. 


Handbook (Allahabad, 1898), p. 156 ; 
Tribes and Castes of the North-West 
Provinces and Oudh, vol. li, p. 493. 

' Munja had an embarrassing 
variety of names — Vakpati (II), 
Utpalaraja. Amoghavarsna, Prithi- 
vTvallabha, and Srlvallabha. His 
accession took place ins. n. 974, and 
his death about twenty years later, 
between 994 and 997 [Btihler, in 


liu. Ind., i, 2^2-8, 294, 302 ; Fleet, 
• Dynasties of Kanarese Districts,’ 
2nd ed., p. 432, in Bom. Oaz., 1896, 
vol. 1 , part ii ; Bhandarkar, • Early 
Hist, of Deldcan,’ ibid., p. 214). 
The attacks were six, not sixteen, 
as erroneously supposed by Buhler 
(Haag. Da'Sarupa, p. xxii, note 4 ; 
Columbia Univ. Press, 1912). 
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including one of the Muhammadan armies of Mahmud of 
Ghazni, are now forgotten, his fame as an enlightened patron 
of learning and a skilled author remains undimmed, and his 
name has become proverbial as that of the model king 
according to the Hindu standard. Works on astronomy, 
architecture, the art of poetry, and other subjects are 
attributed to him, and there is no doubt that he was a prince, 
like Sainudragupta, of very uncommon ability. A mosque 
at Dhara now occupies the site of Bhoja’s Sanskrit college, 
which seems to have been held in a temple dedicated 
appropriately to Sarasvati, the goddess of learning.^ 

The great Bhojpur lake, a beautiful sheet of water to the 
south-east of Bhopal, covering an area of 260 square miles, 
formed by massive embankments clositig the outlet in a circle 
of hills, was his noblest monument, and continued to testify 
to the skill of his engineers vmtil the fifteenth century, when 
the dam was cut by order of a Muhammadan king, and the 
water drained off. The bed of the lake is now a fertile plain 
intersected by the Indian Midland Railway.** 

About A.D. 1060 this accomplished prince succumbed to 
an attack by the confederate kings of Gujarat and Chedi ; 
and the glory of his house departed. His dynasty lasted 
as a purely local power until the beginning of the thirteenth 
century, when it was superseded by chiefs of the Tomara 
clan, who were followed in their turn by Chauhan Rajas,** 
from whom the crown passed to Muhammadan kings in 1401. 
Akbar suppressed the local dynasty in 1569, and incorporated 
Malwa ill the Moghal empire. 


' Archaeol, 8. Annual lisp,, 
laOS-^, pp. 238 +3. The most 
complete list of the works a.scribed 
to Bhoja is said to be that in 
Aufrecht’s Catalogue Catalogorum, 
vol. i, p. 418, vdl. li, p, 95. For 
Bhoja’s date and the history of his 
predecessor, Sindhuraja, see Ind. 
Ant., 1907, pp. 170-2. Two inscrip- 


tions of his arc known, dated re- 
spectively in A.D. 1019 and 1021 = 
V. E. 1070 and 1078 {Ind. Ant., 1912, 
p. 201). 

® Malcolm, Central India, i, 25 ; 
Kincaid, Ind. j4n<., xvii, pp. 350-2, 
with map of the bed of the lake. 

® Malcolm, Central India, i, 26. 
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VIII 


Pdla and Sena Dynasties of Bihar and Bengal 

Harsha, when at the height of his power, exercised a a. d. 650. 
certain amount of control as suzerain over the whole of Bengaf ” 
Bengal, even as far east as the distant kingdom of Kama- unknown, 
rupa, or Assam, and seems to have possessed full sovereign 
authority over western and central Bengal. After his death, 
the local rajas no doubt asserted their independence; but, 
except for the strange story of Arjuna and Wang-Hiuen-tse, 
related in the thirteenth chapter, no particulars are known 
concerning the histcjry of Bengal for nearly a century. 

Bengali tradition traces the origin of many notable families 
to five Brahmans and five Kayasths imported from Kanauj 
by a king named Adisura in order to revive orthodox Hindu 
customs, which had fallen into disuse during the time when 
Buddhism was predominant. But no authentic record of 
this monarch has been discovered. There is, however, no 
reason to doubt the actual existence of Adisura, who belonged 
to a local dynasty of rajas ruling Gaur and tlie neighbour- 
hood. He may be dated approximately in a.d. 700, or 
a little earlier.* 

Early in the eighth century (c. a.d. 730-40) a chieftain c. a.d. 
named Gopala was elected king of Bengal, which had been 
suffering from anarchy. Towards the close of his life he the ‘ Pala 

^ * QVDftStV * 

extended his power westwards over Magadha or South Bihar, 


'■ ‘ Up Jo date no authentic ac- 
count of Adisura has been obtained. 
The oldest writers on Bruhmanical 
genealogy whose writings have 
come down to us — I refer particu- 
larly to Hari Mi^raand Era Mi^ra— 
place Adisura shortly before the 
Palas ; and they state that shortly 
after the arrival of the five Brlih- 
mapas from Kanapj, the kingdom 
of Gauj: became subject to the 
Palas’ (U. C. Batavyal in J. A 
S. J}., part i, vol. Ixiii (1894), 
p. 41). 

‘ Raua^ura of southern Radha 
[snil. the Burdwan Division] seems 
to have belonged to the Sura 


dynasty of Bengal who are said to 
have brought the five Brahmanas 
from Kanauj. That they were dis- 
possessed of the greater part of 
their dominions by the Palas is also 
asserted by the Bengal genealo- 
gists '. RanaSura was one of the 
chiefs who helped Mahipala to 
repel the invasion of Rajendra 
Chola, king of Kanchl, about a.d. 
1023 (H.P. Sastri, Mem. A. S. B., 
vol. iii, No. 1 (1910), p. _10). The 
site of the palace of Adisura is 
pointed out at the northern end of 
the rums of Gaur, outside the walls 
of Lakhnauti {E. India, iii, 72), 
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and is said to have reigned forty-five years. He suffered 
defeat at the hands of Vatsaraja, the Gurjara king of 
Rajput&na.^ He was a pious Buddhist, and founded a great 
monastery at Uddandapura, or Otantapuri, the existing town 
of Bihar, which seems to have been at times the capital of the 
later Pala kings. Inasmuch as the word pala was an element 
in the personal names of the founder of the family and his 
successors, the dynasty is commonly and conveniently desig- 
nated as that of the ‘ Pala kings of Bengal ’. 
rraa- The Second king, Dharinapala, who is credited with a 
800 . reign of sixty-four years, is known to have reigned for at 
least thirty-two years. The Tibetan historian Taranath 
expressly states that his rule extended from the Bay of 
Bengal to Delhi and Jalandhar in the north and to the 
valleys of the Vindhyan range in the south. This ascription 
of wide dominion is supported by the certain fact that 
Dharmapala dethroned Indrayudha, or Indraraja, king of 
Panchala, whose capital was Kanauj, and installed in his 
stead Chakrayudha, with the assent of the neighbouring 
northern powers, enumerated as the Bhoja, Matsya, Madra, 
Kuru, Yadu, Yavana, Avanti, Gandhara, and Kira kings. 
This event took place soon after a. d. 800, and prior to the 
thirty-second year of Dharinapala’s reign as recorded in two 
grants.^ It is noticeable that the grant of four villages in 
the province of Paundravardhana was issued from the royal 
head-quarters at Pataliputra.^ When Hiuen Tsang visited 
the ancient imperial city in the seventh century he had found 
the buildings of Asoka in ruins, and the inhabitants limited 
to about a thousand persons occupying a small walled town 
on the bank of the Ganges in the northern portion of the 
site.* Apparently the city had recovered to some extent 
when Dharmapala held his court there about a. d. 810. The 
famous monastery of Vikramasila, which is said to have 

' Rashtrakuta grants (Jnd. Ant., Ant., xv, 304 ; xx, 308) ; Khaliinput 
xi, 136, 160; xii, 164; Ep. Ind.,vi, copperplate {JEp. Ind., iv, 252). 
240). Mr. R. D. Banerji places the * The term jajytwtandAflmro does 

accession of Gopala forty or fifty not necessarily 'mean a camp only 
years later, but 1 am not satisfied (I). R. Bhandarkar). 
that he is right. • Watters, ii, 87, 88 ; Beal, ii, 82, 

* Bhfigalpur copperplate (/nd. 86. 
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included 107 temples and six colleges, was founded by 
Dharmapala. It stood on a hill overlooking the right bank 
of the Ganges, but its position has not been conclusively 
determined.^ 

Devapala, the third sovereign of the dynasty, is regarded Devapaia, 
by the oldest writers on Brahman genealogy in Bengal as"^j^,,y 
having been the most powerful of the Palas.® His general, 

Lausena, is said to have conquered Assam and Kalinga. 

A grant dated in the thirty-third 5 'ear of his reign was issued 
from the court at Mudgagiri, or Monghyr.® Like all the 
other kings of his house, he was zealous in the cause of 
Buddhism, and is reputed to have waged war with the 
unbelievers, destroying forty of their strongholds. He is 
said to have reigned for forty-eight years.'* 

During the latter part of the tenth century the rule of the The 
Pala kings was interrvipted by the intrusion of hillmen, 
known as Kainbojas, who set up one of their ehiefs as king. 

His rule is commemorated by an inscribed pillar at Dinajpur, 
erected apparently in .\.d. 966. 

The Kambojas were expelled by Mahipala I, the ninth Mahi- 
sovereign of the Pala line, who is known to have been d! 
reigning in a. n. 1026, and may be assumed to have won back ® 78 -U) 30 . 
his ancestral throne about a. d. 978 or 980. He is credited with 
a long reign of 52 years, a statement which cannot he far 
wrong, as there is epigraphic evidence that his rule endured for 
48 years.® Of all the Pala kings he is the best reniemhered, 
and songs in his honour, which used to he sung in many parts 
of Bengal until recent times, are still to be heard in remote 


* The site may be at Patharghata 
in the Bhagalpur District (/. 
Proc. A. S. B., 1909, pp, 1-13). 

^ J. A. S. B., vol. Ixiii, part i 
(1894.), p. 4 . 1 . 

’ Ind. Ant., xxi, SaV. 

* Schiefner, 2'dra*wiiA,pp.208-14.. 
Taranath adds that DevapSla sub- 
dued Varendra, i. e. the Mslda 
District, &c., which is hard to 
understand, for that province ap- 
puently must have been under 
Pala rule earlier. 

* ‘ Dinajpur Pillar Inscription ’ 
{J. 4f Proo. A. S. B., 1911, p. 615), 


The date is 888, which, if referred 
to the Saka era, is equivalent to 
A. D. 966. 

• Sarnath inscription of 1083 
(v. E.) in Ind. Ant., xiv, 140. Two 
groups of bronze figures found in 
the Muzaffarpur District of Tirhut 
or North Bihar bear inscriptions 
dated in the forty-eighth year of 
Mahipala (Hoemle in Ind. Ant., 
xiv (1885), p. 165, note 17. The 
readings in Proc. A. S. B., 1881, p. 
98, are imaginary. Cunningham 
quoted tlie date correctly m A. 8. 
Itep., XV, 153). 
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corners of Orissa and Kuch Bihar. He was attacked by 
Rajendra, the Chola king of Kanchi, about a.d. 1023, His 
reign is marked by the revival of Buddhism in Tibet, which 
had been weakened by the persecution of Langdarma a 
century earlier. Pundit Dharmapala and other holy men 
from Magadha accepted an invitation to Tibet in a.d. 1013, 
and did much to restore the religion of Gautama to honour 
in that country. A subsequent mission dispatched in 1040 
or 1042, during the reign of Mahipala’s successor, Nayapala, 
and headed by Atisa, from the Vikrainasila monastery in 
Magadha, continued the work and firmly re-established 
Tibetan Buddhism.^ 

The son of Nayapala, king Vigrahapala III, who defeated 
Kama, king of Chedi, and died about a. d. 1080, left three 
sons, namely Mahipala II, Surapala II, and Ramapala. 
When Mahipala succeeded to the tlirone he imprisoned his 
brothers and misgoverned the realm. His evil deeds pro- 
voked a rebellion, headed by Divya or Divyoka, chief of the 
Chasi-Kaivarta tribe (Kewat caste), which at that time was 
{wwerful in Northern Bengal. Mahipala II was killed by 
the rebels, who took possession of the country. Divyoka’s 
place was taken by his nephew Bhima, who became king of 
Varendra. Prince Ramapala, having escaped from confine- 
ment, travelled over a large part of India in order to obtain help 
in the recovery of his kingdom. After much effort he collected 
a strong force, including contingents from the Rashtrakutas, 
to whom he was related by marriage, and many other 
princes. Bhima was defeated and killed, and Ramapala 
regained the throne of his fathers.® 

Ramapala is described by Taranath as possessing a vigorous 
understanding and widely extended power. After defeating 
the Kaivarta usurper, he conquered Mithila or North Bihar, 

’ Sarat Chandra Das (X .4. iS. 5., * The killing of Bhima and the 

vol. i, part i, pp. 236, 237). Tara- conquest of Mithila are recorded 
nath says that the date of Mahi- in theKamauIigrantof Vaidyadeva 
pala’s death coincided approximate- (£p. Ind., ii. 355). The details 
w witli that of the Tibetan king, are supplied by the contemporary 
Khriral, whom I cannot trace in the historical poem entitledRawiacAan'to, 
lists {Schiefner, i>. 225). For the by SandhySkara Nandi, discovered 
chronology, see J. A. S. B., vol. in Nepal and published in A. S. B. 
Ixix, part i (.1900), p. 192. Memoirs, vol, iii, No. 1 (1910). 
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the modern Champaran and Darbhanga Districts, and it is 
clear that his dominions also included Kamarupa or Assam, 
because his son Kuinarapala conferred the government of that 
country, with kingly powers, upon a valiant minister named 
Vaidyadeva. Buddhism, although then declining in Hindu- 
stan, flourished in the Pala dominions during the reign of 
Ramapala, the monasteries of Magadha being crowded with 
thousands of residents. Taranath and certain Bengal authors 
treat Ramapala as the last of his dynasty, or at any rate, the 
last who exercised considerable power, but the inscriptions 
prove that he was followed by five kings of his family.’ 

King Govindapala is known to have been on the throne I.atcst 
in A. D. 1175; and, according to tradition, the ruler of 
Magadha at the time of the Muhammadan conquest, in 
A. D. 1197, was Indradyumna[-pala]. Forts attributed to him 
are still pointed out in the Mungir (Monghyr) District.^ 

The Pala dynasty deserves remembrance as one of tlie Impor- 

^ tcince 

most remarkable of Indian dynasties. No other royal line, of the 
save that of the Andhras, endured so long, for four and 
a half centuries. Dharinapala and Devapala succeeded in 
making Bengal one of the great powers of India, and, 
although later kings had not the control of realms so wide or 
possessed influence so extensive, their dominion was far from 
being contemptible, Tlie Pala authority was considerably 
shaken by the Kamboja usurpation in the latter part of the 

’ J. A. S. 1}., part i, vol. Ixiu I have not seen these works. The 

(189i), p. 46 ; vol. xli (1882), p. 16 ; 5k)ciety has sent rae three English 

Schiefner, transl. Taranath, p. 250. pamphlets, two entitled The Stones 

The main outline of the chronology of Varendra, and a third, entitled 

has been firmly laid on the basis Guide-hook to an exhibition of anti- 

of thirty-two in.scriptions in the quities, held at Rajshahi in 1912, 

author’s paper, ‘ The rala Dynasty which have been useful. Mr. R. D. 

of Bengal’ {Ind. Ant., 1909, pp. Banerji has kindly sent me a proof 

233-48). The most important in- of his elaborate article on the Palas 

scription, published later, is the re- which is to appear in the Memoirs, 

cord on the Dinajpur Pillar, cited A. S. B., for 1913. The three in- 

above. The Varendra Research scriptions of Mahendrapala seem 

Society of Rajshahi is devoting to belong to the Gurjara-Panhar 

much attention to early Bengal king of that name, and not to his 

history. The Hon. Sec. has pub- Pala namesake, as I and others had 

lished in Bengali a monograph on the supposed. 

Pala and Sena Dynasties, and the * Buchanan, Eastern India, ii. 
Director (Babu Akshaykumar Mi- 23; Cunningham, ih, 135, 159, 

tra, B. L. ) has published a volume of 162. 
inscriptions in the same language. 

D d 


Hit 
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tenth century, and again by the Kaivarta revolt in the 
eleventh century, which prepared the way for the encroach- 
ments made by the Sena kings. The Palas seem to have 
lield Magadha or South Bihar, and Mimgir in North Bihar, 
almost throughout to the end, with little interruption, but 
during the last century of their rule they lost nearly the 
whole of Bengal to the Senas.^ The details of the local 
history need to be worked out. 

Intellec- The reigns of Dharmapala and Devapala, extending over 
artisHc'^ more than a century, from about a.d. 780 to 892, were 
activity, a period of marked intellectual and artistic activity. Two 
artists of that time, Dhiman and his son Bitpillo (Vitapala), 
aetjuired the highest fame for their skill as painters, 
sculptors, and bronze-founders. Some works of their school 
are believed to be extant.^ No building of Pala tigc appears 
to survive, but the numerous great tanks in the central 
districts of their territory, especially in Dinfijpur, testify to 
the interest taken by the kings in the execution of under- 
takings intended for the public benefit. 

Patronage All the Pilla kings without exception were zealous 
dhism. Buddhists, ready to bestow liberal patronage on learned 
teachers and the numerous monastic communities. Dharma- 
pala, clearly a man of exceptional capacity, is credited with 
the merit of having been an ardent reformer of religion. His 
successors in the eleventh century, who were devoted to 
Tantric forms of Buddhism, enjoyed the services of many 
pious men, among whom Atisa, already mentioned as 
a missionary in Tibet, was the most eminent.® 

The About the time of the Kaivarta rebellion (c. a.d. 1080), 

of or a few years later, Choraganga, the powerful king of 

Senas. Kalinga {acc. 1076), extended his conquests to the extreme 
north of Orissa. Either a chief named Samantadeva, who 

' Mahendrapala Gurjara-Prati- ® See the learned Introduction 
hara of Kanauj (n. A. D. 850) seems by Maha. Haraprasad Shastri to 
to have annexed Magadha for a few Mr. N. N. Vasu’s work on Modern 
years. Buddhutm and its Followers in 

‘ History of Fine Art in India Orissa, Calcutta, 1911, which is 
and Ceylon, pp. 305-7. The Va- in part a reprint from the .^rc/iaeo- 
rendra Research Society at Raj- logical Survey of Mayurabhan/a, 
shahi is devoting special study to vol. i. 
the schools of Dhiman and Bitpalo. 
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came from the Deccan, and probably was an officer of 
Choraganga, or Samantadeva’s son Heinantasena, founded 
a principality at Kasipuri, now Kasiarl in the Mayurabhanja 
State. Neither of those chiefs seems to have acquired 
extensive power. 

But Saniantasena’s grandson, Vijayasena, certainly raised Vijaya- 
himself to the rank of an independent sovereign early in the®g”* j, 
twelfth century (?A.n. 1119), and wrested a large part of m®- 
the Bengal province from the Palas, thus firmly establishing 
the Sena dynasty. He also carried on successful wars with 
other powers, and enjoyed a long reign of about forty years, 
more or less. He kept on terms of friendship with Chora- 
ganga of Kalinga, wlio ruled that kingdom for the extra- 
ordinary term of seventy-one years. 

The dominions acqiiired by Vijayasena were transmitted Vallala- 
(c. A.D. 1158) to his son Vallalasena, famous in Bengal 
tradition as Ballal Sen, who is credited with having re- 
organized the caste system and introduced the practice of 
‘ Kulinism ’ among Brahmans, Baidyas, and Kayasths. 

Some accounts allege that he founded Gaur or Lakhnauti, 
but there is reason to believe that the city was in existence 
at an earlier date. The site of a palace attributed to him 
is pointed out at Rampal near Bikrampur in the Dacca 
District.' All the Sena kings were Brahmanical Hindus, and 
so had a special reason for hostility to the Buddhist Palas, 
and a keen interest in the maintenance of caste. Tlie 
Hinduism of Ballal Sen was of the Tautric kind. The 
Brahman genealogists assert that he sent numerous mission- 
aries, all Brahmans, to Magadlia, Bhotan, Chittagong, Arakan, 

Orissa, and Nepal. ^ 

Ballal Sen was succeeded, probably about a.d. 1170, by Laksh- 
his son Lakshmanasena, the Rai Lakhmaniya of the Muham- 
madan chronicler. 1200 ). 

part i, vol. xlvii them ’ (Introd. p. 15 to N. N. Vasu, 

(1878), p. 4{X); Imp. Gaz,, s. v Modem Buddhism and its Followers 
Rampal. According to Maha. in Orissa'). See also the same 
Haraprasad Shastri, BallSl Sen writer in IVoc. A.ti.B., 1902, pp. 
‘conquered Northern Bengal with 2-7. 

the help of the Kaivartas, and tried ’ Arch. S. MayuraJ>har>ja, vol. i, 

his best to make a clean caste of p. Ixiv, note, 

D d 2 
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In Bihar and Bengal both Palas and Senas were swept 
away by the torrent of Muhammadan invasion at the end of 
tlie twelfth century, when Kuth-ud-din’s general, Muhammad 
the son of Bakhtyar, stormed Bihar in or about a. d. 1197, 
and surprised Nudiah {vulgo Nuddea) a year or two later. 
The Musalman general, who had already made his name 
a terror by repeated plundering expeditions in Bihar, seized 
the capital by a daring stroke. Tlie almost contemporary 
historian met one of the survivors of the attacking party in 
A.n. 1243, and learned from him that the fort of Bihar was 
seized by a party of only two hundred horscTiien, who boldly 
rushed tlie postern gate and gained possession of the place. 
Great quantities of plunder were obtained, and the slaughter 
of the ‘sliaven-hcaded Brahmans’, tliat is to say the Buddhist 
monks, M as so tlioroughly completed, that when the victor 
sought for some one capable of explaining the contents of 
the hooks in the libraries of the monasteries, not a living 
man could be found who was able to read them. ‘ It was 
discovered ’, we arc told, ‘ that the whole of that fortress and 
city was a college, and in the Hindi tongue they call 
a college Bihar.’ ' 

This crushing blow, followed up, of course, by similar acts 
of violence, destroyed the vitality of Buddhism in its ancient 
home. No doubt, a few devout, tliougli disheartened, adhe- 
rents of the system lingered round the desecrated shrines 
for a few years longer; and even to this day traces of the 
religion once so proudly dominant may be discerned in the 
practices of obscure sects; but Buddhism as an organized 
religion in Bihar, its last abode in Upper India south of the 
Himalaya, was destroyed once and for all by the sword of 
a single, Musalman adventurer.* Many monks who escaped 
death fled to Tibet, Nepal, and Southern India. The arrival 
of the learned refugees in Tibet enabled Buton, the Grand 

' Raverty, transl. Tahahdt~i- the Lalilarinlara' (J. A. 8. B., vo], 
Nasin, p. 552. ’ Ixiv, part i, 1895, pp. 55-68) ; and 

“ See papers by H. P. ^astri, N. N. Vasu’s work. Modem Bud- 
‘ Buddhism in Bengal since the dhiem and its followers in Orissa, 
Muhammadan Conquest’; ‘ ^rt- already cited. 
dharma mangala ; a distant echo of 
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Latna appointed by Kublai Khan, to enrich the Tibetan 
language by translations from Sanskrit sources, which were 
included in the Tangyur encyclopaedia at the close of the 
thirteenth century. The preservation of the fruits of the 
joint labours of the Indian Pundits and the Tibetan Lamas 
was secured by the practice of the art of block-printing, 
which had been introduced into Tibet from China in the 
seventh century.^ 

The overthrow of the Sena dynasty was accomplished 
with equal, or even greater ease. The ruler of eastern Bengal 
in those days w-as Lakshmanasena, described by the Muham- 
madan writer as an aged man and reputed, though erro- 
neously, to have occupied the throne for eighty years. ^ The 
portents wliicli were said to have attended his birtli liad been 
justified by the monarch’s exceptional personal qualities. 
His family, we are told, was respected by all the llais or 
ciiiefs of Hindustan, and he was considered to hold the rank 
of hereditary Khalif (Caliph), or spiritual iiead of the country. 
Trustworthy persons affirmed that no one, great or small, 
ever suffered injustice at his hands, and his generosity was 
proverbial. 

This much-revered sovereign held his court at Niidiah, 
situated in the upper delta of the Ganges, on the BhagIrathI 
river, about 60 miles north of the site of Calcutta. The town 
still gives its name to a British district (Niuldea, Nadia), and 
is renowned as the seat of a Hindu college organized after the 
ancient manner. 

Probably in a.u. 1199, not long after his facile conquest of 
Bihar, Muhamniad the son of Bakhtyar equipped an army 
for the subjugation of Bengal. Riding in advance of the main 
body of his troops, he suddenly appeared before Nudlah with 
a slender following of eighteen horsemen, and boldly entered 
the city, the people supposing iiiiii to be a liorscdealer. But 

' J. Prof. A. S. Ji., Feb. 1911, may have been elderly when he 
A ddress, p. xliii. came to tlie throne, at the close of 

’ Lakshmanasena, although he Vijayasena's long reign. Lakshma- 
had not reigned for eighty years nasena apparently did not succeed 
in A.D. 1199, may then have been to the throne until he was adult 
an old man. His father, BaMl Sen, (Tad. .4n<., 1913, p. 187). 


A. D.P1199. 
Overthrow 
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dynasty. 
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capital. 


Capture of 
Nudiah, 
A.D. 1199. 
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when he reached the gate of the Rai’s palace, he drew his 
sword and attacked the unsuspecting household. The Rai, 
who was at his dinner, was completely taken by surprise, 

‘ and fled barefooted by the rear of the palace ; and his 
whole treasure, and all his wives, maidservants, attendants, 
and women fell into the hands of the invader. Numerous 
elephants were taken, and such booty was obtained by the 
Muhammadans as is beyond all compute. When his (Mu- 
hammad’s) army arrived, the whole city was brought under 
subjection, and he li.xed liis head-quarters there.’ 

Rai Lakhmaniya, as the author calls him, fled to Bikrampur 
in the Dacca district,^ where he died; and the conqueror 
presently destroyed the city of Nudiah, establishing the seat 
of his government at the ancient Hiiulu city of Lakhnauti, or 
Gaur. Mosques, colleges, and Muhammadan monasteries 
were endowed by him and his officers in all parts of the king- 
dom, and a great portion of the spoil was judiciously sent to 
his distant chief, Kutb-ud-din. 

Such was the dishonoured end of the last Hindu kingdoms 
of Bengal and Bihar, which would have made a better fight 
for life if they had deserved to exist.*' The administration 
of Lakshmanasena must have been hopelessly inefficient to 
permit a foreign army to march unobserved across Bengal, 
and to allow of the surprise of the palace by an insignificant 
party of eighteen horsemen. 

However feeble may have been the military jjower of the 
last Serja king, he deserves credit for his personal virtues, 
and for his liberal patronage of Sanskrit literature. An 
imitation of Kalidasa’s Meyhaduta by Dhoyi, or Dhoyika, 
court-poet of Lakshmanasena, has been published. Jayadeva, 
the famous author of the G'dagovinda, seems to have lived in 


* Ilaverty, transl. Tahakdt-i- 
Ndsirl, p. S57 ; Elliot, Hi»i. of 
India, ii, 309, 

The Senas continued to exist 
as a local dynasty in Eastern Ben- 
^ subordinate to the Muhamma- 
dans for four generations after the 
capture of N udiah. The authorities 
for the history of the dynasty are 


discussed in App. O, but the chro- 
nology is not yet finally settled. 
The chief difBciilty lies in the 
determination of the duration of 
Ballal Sen’s reign. For minor 
dynasties not noticed in this work, 
see Duff, The Chronology of India, 
Constable, 1899. 
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the reign of Lukshmanasena, who wrote verses himself. His 
father, Ballal Sen, also was an author. 

IX 

The R&jput Clans 

Ethnological speculations, or discussions about facial angles, Apparent 
thick or thin noses, long skulls or broad skulls, the mystery of 
of the origin of caste, and so forth, are foreign to the purpose clans, 
of this work, and cannot be even lightly handled in these 
pages.' But the narrative sections of this chapter dealing 
with the political fortunes of many Rajput clans can hardly 
fail to suggest to the thoughtful reader inquiries wliich seem 
to demand with urgency some sort of answer. Who were 
these Rajputs — Parihars, Pawars, Chandeis, and the rest — and 
why do they and their affairs make such a confused stir 
during the centuries intervening between the death of Harsha 
and the Muhammadan conquest? The dominance of the 
Rajput clans is at first sight the conspicuous fact differen- 
tiating the mediaeval from the ancient period in the history of 
Northern India, and the mind craves for an explanation. It 
is proverbially easier to ask (juestions than to answer them, 
and in this case the facts are far too complex and imperfectly 
known to admit of concise satisfactory explanations. Still it 
may be worth while to make a few observations on the subject, 
designed to help the weary reader in his endeavour to find 
some sort of clue to guide him through the maze of dynasties. 

The apparently sudden introduction of Rajput states on Kshatri- 
thc stage during the eighth and ninth centuries is in part an 
illusion. Hardly anytlilng is known about the caste or tribal 
position of the ancient ruling families. Nobody can tell 
exactly the rank of Hindu society to which the family of 
Asoka or Samudragupta belonged, and nothing is on record 
to indicate how far the kings whose names appear prominently 
on the scene were merely successful personal adventurers or 

' See Risley and Gait, Census of OiUlinesof Punjab Ethnography, iio, 

India, 1901, vol. i ; Ro.se, Census Calcutta, lrt83 ; and Baijen-Powell, 

Report for the Panjab, 1901 ; the Notes ... on the Rajput Clans, J. 
other Census Reports-, Ibbctson, R.A S., 1899, pp. 533-63. 
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how far they were the heads of dominant clans. In later times 
all Rajputs have considered themselves to be Kshatriyas — 
tiiembers of the second of the four groups of castes accord- 
ing to tlie familiar Brahman theory.^ So far back as the 
time when the Dialogues of the Buddha were composed the 
Kshatriyas were recognized as an important element in society, 
and in their own estimation stood higher than the Brahmans.^ 
The fact probably is that from very remote days ruling clans 
of Kshatriyas, essentially similar to the Rajputs of later days, 
existed and were continually forming new states, just in the 
same way as in the mediaeval period. But their records have 
perished, and only a few exceptionally conspicuous dynasties 
are at all remembered, and so stand out on the page of history 
in a manner that does not fully represent the truth. The 
term Kshatriya was, I believe, always one of very vague 
meaning, simply denoting the Hindu ruling classes which did 
not claim Brahman descent. Occasionally a raja might be 
a Brahman by caste, but the Brahman’s natural place at 
court was that of minister rather than that of king.^ Chandra- 
gupta Manrya presumably was considered to be a Kshatriya 
— his minister Chanakya or Kautilya certainly was a Brahman. 

The real difference between the ancient and mediaeval 
periods is that tlie living tradition concerning the former 
has been broken, while that concerning tlie latter survives. 
The Manryas and Guptas belong to a dead and buried past, 
remembered only through books, inscriptions, and coins, 
whereas the clans whose ruling families came into notice 
during the mediaeval period are still very much alive, and in 
many cases form numerous and induential sections of the 
existing population. 


‘ The four varnas of the theory 
are Brahmans, Kshatriyas, VaUyas, 
and Sudras. The Brahmans appear 
to be as much mixed in blood as 
the Rajputs. The Vaisyas, arc a 
very indefinite group, and Sudras, 
as such, are baldly recognized in 
Northern India. For the true ex- 
planation of Varna as meanmg ‘a 
group of castes (^jdti)', and not 
‘ a caste ’, see Ketkar's valuable 


Ilistory of Casio in India, esp. vol. i 
(1!H)9), p. 77. Vol. li appeared in 
1911. 

* Rhys Davids, Dialogues of the 
Buddha (1899), pp. 59, ‘119; J. K. 
A. S. (1894), p. :i42. 

• Hiuen Tsang mentions several 
Brahman rajas, e.g. of UMain, 
Jijhoti, and Mahe^varapura (Beal, 
li, 270, 271). See the explanation of 
Brahmakshatra in App. O poet. 
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Tod and tlie other older writers perceived long ago 
that the Rajput clans are in large part of foreign, or, as element, 
they called it, ‘ Scythian ’ descent. The more e.xact re- 
searches of recent times have fully confirmed this opinion, 
and it is now possible to indicate with a considerable degree 
of precision the source of the foreign blood in several of the 
principal clans, and at the same time to recognize the close- 
ness of their relationship with castes which occupy a social 
[josition lower than that of the Rajputs. 

The earliest foreign immigration \vitliin the limits of tlie The l^akas 
historical period which can be verified is tliat of the Sakas in 
the second century u.c. {ante, pp. 226, 249) ; and the next is 
that of the Yueh-chi or Kushilns in the first century after 
Christ {ante, p. 252). Probably none of the existing Rajput 
clans can carry Ijack their genuine pedigrees nearly so far. 

I have no doubt that the ruling families of both the Sakas 
a\id the Kushans when they became Hinduized were admitted 
to rank as Kshatriyus in tlie Hindu caste system, but the 
fact can be inferred only from the xmalogy of what is ascer- 
tained to have happened in later ages — it cannot be proved. 

The third recorded great irruption of foreign barbarians The 
occurred during the fifth century and the early part of the 
si.vth. There are indications that the immigration from 
Central Asia had continued during the third century {ante, 
p. 273), but, if it did, no distinct record of the event has 
been preserved, and, so far as positive knowledge goes, only 
three certain irruptions of foreigners on a large scale tlirough 
the northern and nortii-westcrn passes can be proved to have 
taken place within the historical period anterior to the 
Muhauimadau invasions of tlie tenth and eleventh centuries. 

The first and second, as above observed, were those of the 
Sakas and Yueh-chi respectively, and the third was that 
of the Hiinas, or White Huns. These names, Saka, Yueh- 
chi, and Huiia, merely' indicate the predominant elements in 
the invading swarms, w'hich included many various races. 

The tradition of descent from the first and second swarms 
has been lost for ages. The Turk! Shahiya kings of Kabul, 
who were displaced by the Hindu Shahiyas in the ninth 
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century, boasted their descent from the great Kushfin king, 
Kanishka, but I do not know of any later claim on the part 
of an Indian ruling family to relationship with the Yueh-chi. 

The break in tradition seems to be due in large measure 
to the far-reaching effects of the third barbarian irruption, 
to which the name of Huna is given. The meagre literary 
record of the Hun invasion is supplemented by so many 
miscellaneous observations in the domains of ethnology, 
archaeology, and numismatics, that a strong impression is 
produced on the mind of the student that the Hun invasions 
disturbed Hindu institutions and polity much more deeply 
than would be supposed from perusal of the Puranas, 
and other literary works. The Hindu writers display great 
unwillingness to dwell upon ‘ barbarian ’ invasions, uniting 
in ‘a conspiracy of silence’. They never allude to the 
existence of Alexander the Great, and the Gujarat historians 
similarly ignore the sack of Somnath by Mahmud of Ghazni.’ 
If Muhammadan authors had not related in detail the story 
of that famous raid, no record of it would have been found 
in Indian literature or inscriptions. There is, therefore, 
no reason for surprise that the Hindu record of the Hun 
deluge is meagre, and that recognition of its importance 
lias had to be won laboriously by the patient researclies 
of modern archaeologists. It is impossible to set forth the 
complicated evidence in this place, and the reader must be 
asked to accept the assertion that the series of invasions 
by the Huns and associated foreign tribes in the fifth and 
sixth centuries shook Indian society in Northern India to 
its foundations, severed the chain of tradition, and brought 
about a rearrangement of both castes and ruling families. 
The effects of the Hun cataclysm are obscured partially 
by the brilliant achievement of Harsha in establishing for 
thirty-five years (612-47) a strong paramount power able 
to control the conflicting interests of the various races, clans, 
and creeds subject to his temporary sway.^ When his 

' Bom. Gaz., vol. i, part i (1896), but his paramount power dates 
p. let, note s. from 612 a. i>. and continued until 

“ Harsha’s reign began in 606, his death in 647. 
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heavy hand was removed all those elements broke loose, and, 
after a period of unrecorded anarchy, produced in the domain 
of politics the new grouping of states described in its leading 
features in this chapter. 

It seems to be clearly established that the Hun group xhe 
of tribes or hordes made their principal permanent settlements Guqaras. 
in Rajputana and the Panjab. The most important element 
in the group, after the Huns themselves, was that of the 
Gurjaras, whose name still survives in the spoken form Gujar 
as the designation of a widely diffused middle-class caste 
in North-Western India. The Gujars, primarily a pastoral 
people, are, of course, like almost all Indian castes, largely 
engaged in agriculture. The Jats or Jats, more exclusively 
agricultural, are recognized univers.dly to be akin to the / 
Gujars, although it is impossible to define the relationship. 

Neither Jats or Gujars are accounted to rank as Rajputs 
or Kshatriyas, but most of the Panjab Jats claim Rajput 
descent.' 

The prominent position occupied by Gurjara kingdoms in Gurjara 
early mediaevtd times is a recent discovery. The existence 
of a small Gurjara principality at Bharoch (Broach), and of 
a larger state in Rajputana, bad been known to archaeologists 
for many years, but the recognition of the fact that Bhoja, 
and the other kings of the powerful Kanauj dynasty in 
the ninth, tenth, and eleventh centuries were Gurjaras is 
of recent date. Certain misreadings of epigraphic dates had 
obscured the true history of that dynasty, and the correct 
readings have been established only within the last few 
years. It is now definitely proved that Bhoja (c. a.d. 840- 
90), bis predecessors and successors, belonged to the Prati- 
hara (Parihar) clan of the Gurjara tribe or caste, and, 
conse<|uently, that the well-known clan of Parihar Rajputs [ 
is a branch of the Gurjara or Gujar stock.“ 

> Jdt in United Provinces, .Tat in {J. Bo. Br. B. A. S., vol. xx) ; ‘ Epi- 
Panjab. Panjdb Census 1901, graphic Notes ’ (ibid. , vol. xxi) ; and 
pp. 324., 326. Prof. Kielhom, ‘ Epigraphic Notes,’ 

’ The discovery is the work of No. 17, ‘The Gwalior Inscription 
Messrs. A. M. 'T. Jackson {Bom. ofMihlraBhoja’^iVdckr. (i.4 Oesell- 
Gaz., vol. i, part i (IH96), esp. p. srhaft d. Wissensch., Gottingen, 

4.67);!), tt. Dhandarkar,* Gurjaras’ 1905), This important inscription 
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A familiar legend appearing in the Chand Bdisd and other 
late documents in variant forms groups together four Rajput 
clans — the Pawar (Pramara), Parihar (Pratihani), Chauhan 
(Chahumana), and Solaiikl or Chaulukya — as being Agnikula, 
or ‘ fire-born originating from a sacrificial fire-pit at Mount 
Abu in Southern Rajputaua. The myth seems to express 
the historical truths that the four clans named are related, 
and all arose in Southern Rajputana; and further, as Mr. 
Crooke justly observes, it ‘represents a rite of purgation 
by fire, the scene of which was in Southern Rajputana, 
whereby tlie impurity of the foreigners was removed and 
they became fitted to enter the Hindu caste system’.' 

The fact that one of the four clans, namely, the Parihar, 
undoubtedly is of the Gujar stock, raises a strong pre- 
sumption that the three others also are descended from 
Gurjaras or similar foreign immigrants. In this uay the 
origin of some of the most notable of the Rajput clans is 
accounted for. I'he Gurjaras are believed to have entei’ed 
India eitlier along with or soon after the White Huns, and 
to have settled in large numbers in Rajputana; but there 
is nothing to show what part of Asia they caitie from, or 
to what race they belonged. The Pawar head-quarters were 
at Chandravati and Achalgarh, near Mount Abu, and in 
the seventh century the Parihars ruled a large part of Raj- 
putana from Bhinmal, some 50 miles to the north-west of 
Mount Abu. About a. i>. 800 Nagabliata, king of the 
Gurjara country, conquered Kanauj on tlie Ganges, to 
which city he shifted his capital, and so founded the long 
line of Kanauj kings who ruled there until the capital was 
taken by Mahmud of Ghazni at the beginning of a.d. 1019 
{ante, p. 383). The discovery that the Rajas of Kanauj 
from 800 to 1018, some of whom enjoyed the rank of 
paramount sovereigns of Northern India, really were the 
descendants of ‘barbarian’ foreign immigrants into Raj- 
putana in the fifth or sixth century and first cousins of the 

has been edited also by Hirananda his small Hhtory of India, and in 
in the Arnhaeol. S, India, Annual articles in J.Tl.A. K, 1903-5. 

1903-4, p. 2TT. Dr. Hoernlc ' ‘Rajputs and Maiirattas’ (J. 
has laid stress on the discovery in Hoy. AnthrojJ. Inst., 1911, p. 42). 
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Gujars, though recognized as high-class Rajputs, is one of 
the most notable additions made to Indian historical know- 
ledge for many years past. Although the history of the 
other Rajput clans of the north has not been worked out 
with equal fullness, a fair presumption arises that many of 
them were of similar origin. The truth seems to be that 
when a foreign clan or tribe became Uinduized the ruling 
families were readily recognized as Kshatriyas or Rajputs, 
while the rank and file gradually lost their tribal organization, 
and developed intf) an Indian caste not regarded as aristo- 
cratic. 

Some of the principal clans farther south spring from Indi- 

a different source, and apparently are descended from the orig?n*of 

so-called aboriginal tribes, Gonds, Bhars, Kols, and the like, the 

* > southern 

whom the late Sir Herbert Risley designated by the singularly dans, 
inappropriate generic name of ‘ Dravidians ’, one of the most 
misleading terms ever introduced.’ Tlie evidence of a close 
connexion between the Chandels and tiic Gonds, who, again, 
were associated with the Bhars, is particularly strong ; and 
the inference is fully justified that the Chandel Rajputs 
were originally Hinduized Bhars or Gt)nd8, or both, who 
attained recognition as Kshatriyas or Rajpiits, when they 
acquired power and took up the business of kingship for 
which the Kshatriya group of castes was appropriated. The 
Gaharwars similarly are associated with the Bhars ; the 
Bundelas and the northern Riithors arc offshoots of the 
Gaharwars, and so on. The name of the great Rashtrakuta 
clan of the Deccan, the political history of which will be 
treated in the next chapter, is etymologically identical 
with Riithor, but there is not, so far as I am aware, evidence 
of any racial connexion between the llashtrakutas of the 
Deccan and the Rathors of Hindustan. The former seem to 
have originated among some one or other of the indigenous 

’ Dravidian is the English form the Gonds, Kols, Bhars, and other 
of the adjective Dravida, with the so-called ‘ non-Aryan ’ tribes of 
meaning ‘ belonging to Dravida, or Central India and the North. The 
the Tamil country. It is applied word Dravida is said to be an 
with propriety to the territory, Aryanized form of Tamil, meaning 
people, or language of the extreme ‘ nice ’ or ‘ sweet ', as applied to the 
south, but is wholly inapplicable to language (Jnd. Ant., 1912, p. 229). 
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tribes of the Deccan in much the same way as the Chandels 
became differentiated from the Gonds of the territory which 
is now the Chhatarpur State.' 

The unceasing wars of the mediaeval period become 
a little more intelligible and interesting when they are 
regarded as being in large part a secular struggle between 
the foreign Rajputs of the north and the indigenous Rajputs 
of the south. Of course, this arrangement of the sides did 
not always hold good, and powers normally at feud some- 
times niiide friends and contracted alliances one with the 
other, or all parties momentarily combined against the 
Muhammadans. But I think it is true that, as a general 
rule, the Rajputs formed by the social promotion of ‘^abori- 
gines’ were inimical to the Rajputs descended from ‘bar- 
barian ’ immigrants. In the northern group the clans most 
conspicuous in the historical field are the Chauhans, Parihars, 
Tomaras, and Pawars; in the southern group the principal 
clans are the Chandels, Kalachuris, or Haihayas, Gaharwars, 
and Rashtrakutas. The origin of the Solankis or Chalukyas 
(Chaulukya, &c.) is disputed. They claim to come from 
Oudh, but it is more probable that they are really of foreign 
origin, like the three other clans with which they are 
associated in the ‘fire-pit’ story.® 

The main points to remember are tliat the Kshatriya or 
Rajput group of castes is essentially an ocenpatioiial group, 
composed of all clans following the Hindu ritual who actually 
undertook the work of government ; that, consequently, 
people of most diverse races were and arc lumped together as 
Rajputs ; and that most of the great clans now in existence 
are descended either from foreign immigrants of the fifth or 
sixth century of the Christian era, or from indigenous races 


* For the origin of the Chandels, 
see ray paper in J. A, S. B., vol. 
xlvi, part i. (1877), p, 233 ; and my 
monograph, ‘ The History and Coin- 
age of the Chandel (Chandella) 
Dynasty of Bundelkhand (Jejftka- 
bhukti ) from A. n. H31 to 1203 ’ (Ind 
.(fa? , 1908, pp. 114-48), ForGahar- 
wars, see Beanies and Elliot, Baces 
of the N. W. Provinces, and for all 


northern castes Mr. Crooke’s work 
in four volumes. Tribes and Oastes 
of the N. W. P. For speculations 
about the Rashtraku^, see Bom. 
Gaz., vol. i, part i (1896), pp. 119- 
34; ibid., part ii, pp. 178, 384. 

* Bom. Gaz,, vol. i, part i (1896), 
p. 465, &c. Contra, Ojha, Early 
History of the Solankis (in Hindi), 
pp. 12-14. 
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such as the Gonds and Bhars. This finding will, I fear, be 
displeasing to many families of Indian gentry, who naturally 
prefer to believe in orthodox Brahman-made pedigrees going 
bach to the sun, moon, or fire-pit ; but I am convinced that 
it is substantially true, although the evidence is of a kind 
difficult to grasp, and incapable of brief presentation. The 
references in the note will enable the curious reader to pursue 
the subject further.^ 


APPENDIX O 


The Origin and Chronology of the Sena Dynasty 


Tlie strong interest taken by many of my readers in the early Interest in 
history of Bengal induces me to devote considerable space to the sub- 
the justification of the statements in the text concerning theJ“'^' 

Sena dynasty, which differ widely from those made in the 
second edition, when much material now available was not at 
my disposal. 

'I'he Sena kings succeeded one another from father to son. The suc- 
The names and order of succession are established by inscrip- cession of 
tions beyond dispute as being (1) Samantasena, (2) Henianta- 
sena, (3) Vijayasena, (4) Vallalasena or Balliil Sen, (5) Lakshmana- “ ' 
sena, (6) Vi^varupasena. Nos. 1 and 2 were merely local chiefs 
in Orissa, and No. 6 was a ruler of small power in Eastern Bengal. 

The general history of India is interested only in Nos. ,3, 4, ,5, 
who governed dominions of large extent and took rank among 
the greater powers. 

Nobody now maintains the hypothesis that there were two Matters no 

Lakshmanasenas, or that Lakshamanasena of the inscriptions is 'ynscf 

' dispute. 


* Further references arc : V. A. 
Smith, ‘The Gurjaras of Rajpu- 
tanaand Kanauj ’ (,./. R.jd. S., liXW, 
Jan. and .^nl) ; ‘ Wliite Hun 

(Ephthalite) Coins from the Panjab’ 
(ibid., Jan., 1907); ‘White Hun 
Coin of Vyaghramukha ’ (ibid., 
Oct., 1907); ‘The Outliers of Ra- 
jasthani' llnd. Ant., 1911); and 
D. R. Bhandarkar, ‘ The Gurjaras’ 
(J. Bo. Br. H. A. S., vol. xxi). 
The same author’s paper ‘ Guhilots’ 
(J. 4- Proc. A. S. h. (N. S.), vol. V, 
1909), is most suggestive and valu- 
able. He demonstrates that the 
Ranas of Mewar or Udaipur, 
admittedly the premier chiefs in 
Rajput&na and the leaders of the 
Rajput chivalry, are descended 


from Nagar Brahmans ; that their 
ancestors, after they became chiefs, 
were known as Brahmakshatris, 
and that they were closely as.soci- 
ated with the kings of Valabhi, 
who belonged to the Huna-Gurjara 
group. 

Mr. James Kennedy’s brilliant 
essay, entitled ‘ Mediaeval History 
of Northern India : the Hindu 
Period, A.D. 650-I2(X)’ (/?rap. Gaz., 
1908, vol. ii, chap, viii) needs to 
be read with caution. Several of 
his statements of fact require cor- 
rection, and his theoretical views 
are open to criticism. Mr. Kennedy 
underrates the Gujar power. The 
bibliography appended to his essay 
is useful. 
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to be distinguished from Rae Lakhmaniya who was driven out 
of Nudiah (Nuddea) by Muhammad the son of Bakhtyar, as 
described in the T.nbakat-i-Nadn. I assume the identity of the 
Rae of the Tahakat with the Lakshmanasena of the inscriptions. 
Another matter definitely settled by the labours of the late Pro- 
fessor Kielhorn, as confirmed by subsequent researches, is the 
beginning of the era known by the name of hakshajtuinasena. The 
first day of that era was October 7, a. n. 1 1 19> and the first current 
year as reckoned from that era was a. d. 1 119-20. It is also admit- 
ted that Lakshamanasena was driven out of Nudiah by Muhammad 
the son of Bakhtyar at some date subsequent to the taking of 
Delhi by the Muhammadans in a. h. 589, which is j)ractically 
equivalent to a. n. 119.‘{, and prior to Muhammad's expedition 
into the hills of the NE. frontier, called Tibbat (Tibet) by the 
author of the Tahakal, which took place in A. n. 601 (Aug. 1204- 
Aug. 1205). 

Disputed But considerable difference of o])inion e.vists as to the exact 
dateofthc date of the raid on Nudiah, which is not stated m the J'abnkal, 
Nfldlah authority for the details. That work, it may be noted, 

was closed in a. ii. 658, practically equivalent to a. n. 1260. The 
author, commonly called Minhaj-i-Siraj, expressly states that in 
A. H. 641 (June, A. n. 1243-June, 1244) he obtained an account 
of the operations of Muhammad the son of Bakhtyar against 
Bihar town from two of his surviving soldiers (Raverty, trand., 
p. 552). His account, therefore, has almost the authority of a con- 
temporary narrative so far as that event is concerned. But he 
does not seem to have been so well informed about the raid on 
Nudiah. 

Narrative briefest possible summary, the historian’s narrative is 

in the as follows. Muhaiiiniad, son of Bakhtyar, a man of the Turkish 
Tabakdi-i- Khali tribe, failed to obtain employment from Kutb-ud-din after 
Ndsiri. tjjg capture of Delhi in a. h. 589. When some time, apparently 
a considerable interval, had elapsed, he acquired a certain 
amount of military power and obtained a fief in the Mirzapur 
district from which he was ‘ in the habit of making incursions 
into Muner (Mungir or Monghyr) and Bihar ’, until he collected 
‘ ample resources in the shape of horses, arms, and men ’. We 
are further told that he ‘ used to carry his dejiredations into 
those parts ’ until he organized a final attack upon the fortified 
city of Bihar. He captured the city, as related in the text, and 
brought great booty to the presence of Kutb-ud-din, who was, 
perhaps, then at Mahoba in Bundelkhand. The favour with 
which he was received excited jealousy, which was not allayed 
until Muhammad justified himself by defeating a furious elephant. 
After that incident he departed for Bihar. Meantime, many of 
the inhabitants of Nudiah became alarmed and deserted their 
king, Rae Lakhmaniya, or Lakshmanasena. ‘ The following year 
after that, Muhamraad-i-Bakhtyar caused a force to be prepared, 
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pressed on from Bihar, and suddenly appeared before the city of 
Nudlah as described in the text.* 

Now, on reconsideration of the evidence, I agree with Bloch- True date 
mann that it is impossible to date the attack on Nudiah, as 
Raverty did, in a, h. 590. The operations of Muhammad above ^ ^ 
detailed must have occupied several years after a. h. .589, when 
Delhi was taken. On the other hand, Minhaj-i-Siraj tells us 
(Raverty, p. 56o) that ‘ after some years had passed away 
Muhammad organized his expedition to *■ Tibbat That disas- 

trous operation took place in a. h. 60I (Aug. a n. 1204- Aug. 

1205). The capture of Nudiah, therefore, must be dated several 
years after a.h. ,589, and 'some years’ before a. n. (iOl, say in 
or about a. n. 595 (Nov. a. d. 1198 to Oct. 1199). 

But the story told by Minhaj-i-Siraj enables us to fix the date Rae Lakh- 
with a little more precision. He was informed tliat Rae Lakh- mania’s 
maniya had then been on the throne for eighty ye.ars, reckoned 
from his birth. That assertion, winch is supported by an anec- eighty 
dote, manifestly legendary, is in itself higlily improbable. The years, 
longest recorded Indian reign is that of Choraganga of Orissa, 
which extended to seventy-one years complete (\. n. 1 ()7()-l 1 1?) ; 
and, so far as I know, a reign of eighty years cannot be traced in 
the history of any country. Raverty supported his belief in the 
eighty years' reign by quoting a statement made by Munshi Shiam 
Parshad in an account of Oaur, written for Major Francklin, 
that Lakshiuanasena reigned from a.h. 510-590, eighty lunar 
years. But it does not appear what authority the Munshi had 
for Ins statement. Another argument on the same side is that 
Muhammad died in a. h. 602, and according to certain historians 
had reigned or ruled for twelve years in Lakhnauti or Gaur. 

Twelve y^ars back from a. h. 602 bring us to a. n. 590. It is 
possible, however, as Biibu Monmohau Cliakravarti suggests, 
that the rule of Muhammad may have been reckoned from a time 
prior to the attack on Nudiali. On reconsideration, 1 agree with 
Blochmann in rejecting both the alleged eighty years’ reign and 
the date a. ii. 590 for the attack on Nudiah. 

I now accept the suggestion made long ago by Professor Attack on 
Kielhorn (/nof. An(., vol, xix (1890), p. 7) that the legend of the Nudiah in 
eighty years’ reign is due to a misunderstanding, the Nudiah raid of^j^^ksh- 
having really taken place in the year 80 of the Lakshmanasena jnana- 
era. Dates in that era were usually calculated as expired years, sena’s era. 
but occasionally as current years. On the supposition that the 
year was ‘expired’, the year 80 would be a. ». 1119-20 plus 
80 = A. D. 11 99-1 200 (October to October). If the current 


* Since the passage above was 
written, Mr. S. Kumar has pub- 
lished the opinion that the testimony 
of the should be dis- 

regarded. He is inclined to believe 
that Lakshmanasena ascended the 


throne about a. n. 1 119 and was dead 
long before the Muhammadan raid. 
The suggestion does not approve 
itself to my judgement (/nd. Ant., 
1913, p. 188). 
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year should be understood, the date would be a. n. 1198-9 
(November to October). Probably the event took place during 
the cold season of 1199-1200, that is to say, late in a. d. 1199, 
early in a. ii. 596. We may be confident that it occurred in 
either a. h. 595 or 596, not in a. ii. 590, as I formerly believed. 

Having settled the chronology so far, we must consider the 
question as to what event marked the beginning of the Laksh- 
manasena era on October 7, 1119, approximately eighty years 
before the Ntidiah raid. Babu Monmohan Chakravarti assumes 
that tlie era marks the accession of Samantasena, the first 
liistorical name in the genealogy. But that personage was an 
obscure local chief, and it is most unlikely that his accession 
should have been taken as the starting-point for a new era. 
Lakshmanasena might conceivably have reckoned his era from the 
date of the accession of his own father, Vallalasena (Ballal Sen). 
But that liypothesis, sujiported by Mr. N. N. Vasu, is barred by 
the positive evidence of Ballal Sen’s date and the synchronisms 
with Vijayasena to be noticed presently. I'he third hypothesis, 
which I am disposed to aceejit as correct, refers the establishment 
of the era to the commemoration of the accession (or coronation, 
abhkheka) of Vijayasena, the first independent sovereign of the 
dynasty. It is, however, possible that the era should be reckoned 
from the accession of his father Hemantasena, as suggested by 
the narrative of Taraniitli. 

On the assumption that the era dates from the accession of 
Vijayasena,’ the case is similar to that of the Imperial Cluptas. 
The Gupta era of a. n. 319-20 is reckoned from the accession 
(or coronation) of Chandra-gupta I, the first considerable and 
independent king of his line, not from the accession of his 
grandfather Gupta, who was a petty chief, like Samantasena 
the grandfatlier of Vijaya.sena, nor from the accession of Chandra- 
gupta’s father, Ghatotkacha. 

On this assumption, the whole scheme of Sena chronology 
becomes intelligible, fitting in well with the known facts and 
synchronisms. For Ballal Sen or Vallalasena we have two 
positive dates in literature, namely, a i). 1168-9 and 1170-1 
(Saka 1090 and 1091).” 

For Vijayasena we have three synchronisms. He is described as 
'the friend of Choraganga (CAoraganga iakhah).’ Choraganga had 
an exceptionally long reign of more than seventy-one years, from 
a. I). 1076 to 1147. The latter part of it coincides with twenty- 
eight years of the reign of Vijayasena, according to my chrono- 
logy, which, accordingly, is supported to some extent. The 

’ Mr. R. D. Banerji, agreeing the attack made by Muhammad, 
with Mr. S. Kumar, holds that the son of Bakhtyar. 
era marks the accession of Laksh- * Mr. R. D. Banerji rejects these 
manasena, whom he supposes to dates, 
have been dead many years before 
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other two synchronisms are vague and imperfect. An in- 
scription records that Vijayasena made captive four kings, 
namely, Nanya, Vira, Raghava, and Vardhana. We are also 
told that he ' impetuously assailed the lord of Gau^a, put down 
the prince of Kamarupa, and defeated the Kalinga Unluckily, 
the record does not join the names of the kings and the countries. 

But we may be nearly certain that the Raghava referred to is 
the Kalinga prince of that name, who reigned from about 
A.D. 1156 to 1170 (Saka 1078-9a); and there is as great 
a probability that Nanya means Nanyadeva of Tirhfit, who 
founded Sinu'aun in a. n. 1097 and afterwards established the 
Karnataka dynasty in the valley of Nepal. 1 cannot positively 
identify either Vira or Vardhana. One of them presumably must 
have been^the Raja of Kamarupa or Assam. An Assamese legend 
dates in Saka 1111 (a. u. 1189) a Virapala whose son became a 
powerful king, and an undated copperplate mentions a king of 
Kamarupa named Virabahu. Probably, therefore, Vira was the 
Raja of Kamarupa. 

Vijayasena’s victory over Gaur (Gauda or Gaura) adjoining 
the Sena principality, presumably occurred early in his reign. It 
may have been gained over either Ramapala or his sou Kuma- 
rapala, more likely the latter. The name Vardhana has not come 
under my notice in any other record, but it may refer to the 
Pala king. It is probable that the death of Ramapala after a long 
reign had weakened the Pala kingdom.* 

I conclude this dissertation by a notice of the origin and rise The Sena 
of the Sena royal family. The ancestors were of southern origin, kings’ 
from tlie Deccan, and are described both as Karnata Kshatriyas, 
and as Brahmakshatrus. The meaning of the latter term, Deccan, 
misunderstood by Professor Kielliorii, has been elucidated by 
Mr. D. R. Bhandarkar. His observations, which throw much 
light on the history of caste, deserve to be quoted tcxtually ; — 

‘We have already seen that a Chatsfl inscription speaks of a Guhilot Meaning 
king Bhurtribhatta as Brahma^Kshatr-unvita, which [ nave translated by of the 
"possessed of both priestly and martial energy”, but a footnote has been term 
added below saying that what is also implied is that Bhartribhatta was Srahma- 
a Brahraakshatri, i. e. belonged to the Brahmakshatri caste. Bhartfi- kehalra. 
bhatbi IS not the only ancient king of India who is so called. In the 
Deopara inscription of Vijayasena, of the well-known Sena dynasty of 


* My suggested chronology for the Sena dynasty therefore is .- 
Samantasena, local chief, acc. c. a. n. 1080-90. 


Hemantasena, „ 
Vijayasena, king 
Vallalasena, „ 
Lakshmanasena, „ 
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Bengal, Samantasena is deseribed as Srahma^kshalrl^dmim liula-iiro- 
(lama, which expression was rendered by Prof. Kielhorn by “ head-garland 
of the clans of the Brahmans and Kshatriyas ”, but which ought to have 
been rendered, I think, by “ head-garland of the Brahma-kshatri family 
That the latter is the correct translation is shown by the term Srahma- 
kshatra used with reference to the Sena kings in the Balldla-charita 
[Bibl. 

Now, there is a caste called Brahmakshatrl, corresponding to this 
Brahmakshaira, the members of which are found all over the Panjab, Raj- 
putana, KathiawSr, Gujarat, and even the Dekkan. In my opinion, as 
already stated, they were originally the Brahmana classes of new tribes 
afterwards turned Kshatriyas, before their final mergence into the Hindu 
society 

The author tlien cites the case of the Bandhara weavers and 
dyers in the Jodhpur St.atc, wlio originally were N.agar Brahmans, 
and proceeds ; — 

‘ Here then wc have an instance of a Brahmakshatrl caste, the people 
of which say that they were originally Nagar Brahmanas. This clearly 
explains how the Guhilots, who were also originally Nagar Brahmanas, 
became Brahmakshatrls or KhatrTs, and also strenpfthens my theory that 
the various castes of the Brahmakshatrls were originally the Brahmana 
classes of foreign tribes, which after the process of fusion had set in, but 
before it was complete, exchanged their priestly for martial pursuits 

Mr. Bhandarkar is perfectly right. Consequently, the, ancestor 
of the Sena kings mu.st have been a Brahman from the Deccan, 
probably employed in the natural office of a Brahman as 
a minister. When he ]>assed from ministerial to ruling functions, 
he became a Brahmakshatrl, his descendants being accepted as 
full Kshatriyas, capable of intermarriage with other ruling families 
reckoned as Kshatriyas. Most likely Samantasciia had been 
in the service of tlie king of Kalinga or Orissa, namely Chora- 
ganga (1076-1 147)- That king claims to have become supreme 
lord of all Orissa {sahal-Olkala-mvirajyci) at some date prior 
to A. n. Ill 8. 'The establishment of Samantadeva as a semi- 
independent chief in northern Orissa may be dated somewhere 
about 1080 or 1090, in the latter part of the eleventh century. 
Possibly he may not have been a ruling chief. His son, Heman- 
tasena, may have been the first to act as raja. 

The earliest actually known seat of the Senas was at KaiipurJ, 
the modern Kasiari, on the Suvarnarekha river, in the Mayura- 
bhanja State, the most northerly of the Orissan 'Tributary States, 
adjoining the Midnapore District. I quote from the admirable 
A) chaeological Survey lieporl of Bahii Nagendraniith Vasu. 

' We have read in the genealogical history of the PaSchatya Vaidika of 
Bengal, written on palm-leaves and about three hundred years old, that 
the royal Sena dynasty reigned in a place called KS^ipuri and situated on 
the banks of the Suvarnarekha. Two sons were bom to Viiayasena, one 
of the rulers of this place ; the elder being named Malla and the younger 
Syamala. It was the latter that conquered eastern Bengal and made the 
city of Vikramapura his capital. According to the Pa^chatya Kulaman- 
jari, Syamalavarma’s sway in Vikramapura commenced in Saka 994, 
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i. e. 1072 A. D. . . . There is no doubt that the ancient name of Kaslpuri has 
now degenerated into Kasiari’.i 

I cannot follow out the problems of local history suggested by 
that passage, and the observations which follow in the work cited. 

At present I am only concerned to note that Kasipuri or Kasiari 
was the early seat of the Sena kings. The date, a. n. 1072, for 
Vijayasena’s son seems to be too early.* 

In order to save the necessity of a multitude of foot-notes the 
principal references are appended in a classified form. 


liej'ercncci. 

The following classified list gives the authoritie.s on wliich the Authon- 
statements in the text and appendix concerning the Senas are bes. 
based. Obsolete juiblications are not cited. 

It is difficult to interpret the account of ‘the four Senas’ by General. 
Tiiranath (Schiefuer, pp. He gives the names of the 

kings as (l) Lavasena, (2) Ka.sasena, (,'i) Manitasena, (1) Rathika- 
sena ; observing that although he was unable to fix the duration 
of each reign, all four together ruled for not more than about 
eighty j'cars. If wo take the period from the estabbshment of 
the era a. n. 1119-20, that is to say, on my assum))tion, the 
acce.ssion or coronation of Vijayascna,the duration to 1 19!) is just 
eighty years, but in that [icriod there were only three, not four, 
kings. Perhaps Taranath reckoned the eighty years from the 
accession of Hcmaiitasciia. If that be so, Ka^asena would he 
a synonym for Vijayasena, as sugge.sted in the jireceding note. 

I cannot explain tlie other names given by Taranath. His 
aecount of the T'urushka king Chandra, who conquered all 
Magadhn, destroyed VikramaSila, and slew many clergy in 
Otantapuri (Bihar town), seems intended to describe the raid 
of Muhammad the son of Bakhtyar, but why that personage 
should be described as Chandra I cannot say. He proceeds 
(p. 2, id) to enumerate the later Senas, viz. (1) Lavasena II, 


' It is not easy to see how Kisi- 
puri could become Kasiarl. An 
alternative synonymous name, 
Ka^iwarl. may have existed. The 
name of the town seems to be de- 
rived from that of Ka5a.seiia, the 
second of the ‘ four Senas ’ of Ta- 
ranath. who may be identified with 
either Hemantasena or V ijayasena, 
but probably the latter, whose name 
is definitely associated with KaSi- 
puri. 

* While the proofs were passing 
through the press, the following 
statement appeared ; 

‘ The Senas, who replaced the 


Palas in the twcllth century, are 
believed on acquiring Varendra, to 
have made their capital at Bijaya- 
nagar near Godagari in the south- 
west of the tract, and to have 
subsequently moved to Lakshuia- 
navatl, the town which afterwards 
took the name of Gauda ’ (J.R. A. 
6'., 1914, p. 101). Varendra, the 
modern Barind, may be defined as 
tlie upland.s of the Rajshahi Divi- 
sion. Godagari is a busy mart on 
the Ganges, where the Calcutta 
and Malda road crosses the river. 
Gauda is the Sanskrit way of writ- 
ing Gaur. 
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(2) Buddhasena, (3) Haritasena, and (4) Pratitasena, princes of 
small power, subordinate to the Turushkas or Muhammadans. 
Date of Blochmann, /4.S.R., part i,vol.xliv (1875), p. 275 ; Raverty, 
Nndlah if>id., vol. xlv (1876), p. 320, and transl. Tabakai, App. 

D ; Monmohan Chakravarti, ‘ Appendix on Sena Kings ’, J. Sf 
Proc. A.S.B. (N.S.), vol. i, 1905, pp. 45-50; and 'Certain 
Disputed or Doubtful Events in the History of Bengal, Muham- 
madan Period’, ibid., vol. iv, 1908, p. 151. 

Era of In addition to the above papers — Nagendranath Vasu, J.A.S.B., 

Laksh- i, vol. Ixv (1896), pp. 6-38; Babu Akshay Kumar Mitra, 

ibid., vol. Ixix (1900), p. 6l ; Kielhorn, Ind. Ant., xix (1890), 
nology. P- 6 ; and Ep. Ind., i, 306 ; Beveridge, J. A. S. B., part i, vol. Ivii 
(]888),pp. 1-7 ; R. D. Bandyopadhyaya, 'Madhainagar Grant of 
literature Lakshmanasena ’, ./. Proc. A. S. B., vol. v (N.S.), 1909, p. 467. 
in Sena Monmohan Chakravarti, ‘ Pavnna-dutam, or Wind-Messenger, 
period. |,y Dhoylka, a court-poet of Lakshmana-sena, king of Bengal ’, 
./. 4' Proc. A.S.B. (N.S.), vol. i (1905), p. 41 ; 'Supplementary 
Notes on the Bengal Poet Dhoyika and the Sena Kings ’, ibid., 
vol. ii (1906), p. 15; 'San.skrit Literature in Bengal during the 
Sena Rule ’, ibid., p 1 57. 

Chofa- Monmohan Chakravarti, 'Chronology of the Eastern Ganga 
and^Vr 1 Orissa ', J. A. S. B., part i, vol. Ixxii (1903), p. 1 4, quoting 

yasena! ' Palldlfi-charilam of Ananda Bhatta. 

Synehron- For Rftghava, Monmohan Chakravarti, ,7. 4* Proc.A.S.B.(li.S.), 
ism.s. vol. i (1905), p. 49. For Nanya, S. L6vi, Le Nepal, t. ii, p. 198 ; 

Kielhorn, Ep. Ind., i, p. 313, note 57. For kings of Assam 
named Vira, Gait, Report on the Progress of Historical Research in 
Assam, Shillong, 1897, Jip. 11, 19- 

of^tlfe**^*^ Nagendranath Vasu, Archaeological Sun'cy of Mayurahhanja, 
Senas published by tlie MayUrabhanja State, 1911. ]>• 122, 

Meaning D. R. Bhandarkar, ' Gubilots’, ,7. 4' Proc. A. S. B. (N. S.), vol. v, 
of Jirah- 1909, PP- 167— 87, especially p. 186; an exceptionally v.aluable 
makshafra. original essay. 



CHAPTER XV 

THE KINGDOMS OF THE DECCAN 

The tei-in Deccan, a convetiient and familiar corruption of The 
the Sanskrit word meaning the South, may be, and sometimes 
is, extendfid so as to cover the whole of India south of the 
Narmada ; but is usually understood as designating a more 
limited territory, in which Malabar and tlie Tamil countries 
of the extreme south are not included. Thus limited, the 
term connotes the wliole region occupied by the Telugu- 
speaking populations, as well as Maharashtra, or the 
Maratha country. Certain dynasties of Mysore, which had 
more concern with the Deccan than with the extreme south, 
are noticed in this chapter more conveniently than they could 
be in connexion with the Tamil powers. With reference to 
modern political divisions, the greater part of the Deccan in 
the restricted sense is occupied by the territories of the 
Nizam of Hyderabad. 

Physically, the country is for the most part a dry, hilly 
table-land, traversed by two great rivers, the Godavari and 
the Krishna (Kistna), the latter of which receives on the south 
an important affluent, the Tungabhadra. 

In this region the dominant power for four centuries and a.d. 
a half, up to about a.d. 225, was the Andhra, the history Biaiik in 
of which has been discussed in Chapter VIII of this work, history. 

Professor R. G. Bhandarkar, writing in 1896, observed 
that for some three centuries after the extinction of the 
Andhra dynasty ‘ we have no specific information about the 
dynasties that ruled over the country Although since that 
date some additional knowledge htis been acquired concerning 
the rulers of the southern part of the table-land, especially the 
Kadambas, who governed Kanara and the northern districts 
of Mysore between the third and sixth centuries, the 
particulars gleaned by archaeologists are not of sufficient 
general interest to justify detailed notice of them in this 
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work. Maharashtra, the western portion of the territory, 
seems to have been under the rule of princes belonging to the 
Rashtrakuta or Ratta clan, which, long afterwards, in the 
middle of the eighth century, became the ruling power in the 
Deccan for a time.^ 

It is still true to say that practically the political history of 
the Deccan begins in the middle of the sixth century with 
the rise of the Clialukya dynasty. The Chalukyas claimed 
to be a race of Rajputs from the north, who imposed their 
rule upon the Dravidian inhabitants of the Deccan table-land, 
which had already been largely influenced by the Aryan ideas 
of the northerners before the appearance of tlie Chalukyas on 
the sceiie.^ The statements in the later Chalukya inscrip- 
tions, which profess to trace back the clan to its origin in 
Ajodhya, and provide the royal family with an orthodox 
mythological })cdigrcc, are of no historical value. There is 
sonic reason for believing that the Clialukyas or Solankis 
were connected with the Chapas, and so with the foreign 
Gurjara tribe of which the Chapas were a branch, and it 
seems to be probable that they emigrated from Rajputana to 
the Deccan. 

The dynasty was founded by a chieftain named Pulakesin I, 
M'ho made himself master of the town of Viitapi, the modern 
Badami in the Bijapur District, about a. n. 550, and estab- 


1 For the Kadambas, see Rice, 
Mysoir aiul Coury from the Jnscrip- 
Itous, London, Constable & Co., 
1909, Very little archaeological 
research has been done in the 
Nizam's Dominions. The Mysore 
State maintains an efficient Archaeo- 
logical Department, administered 
formerly by Mr. Rice and now by 
Mr. R. Narasimhachar. 

^ Except as otherwise stated, 
this chapter is based upon the 
second editions of Dr. Fleet’s 
‘ Dynasties of the Kanarese Dis- 
tricts ’ and Prot. R. G. Bhan- 
darkar’s * Early History of the 
Dekkan,’ in Bombay Gazetteer 
(1896), vol. i, part li. Full refer- 
ences to original documents will be 
found in both works. Prof. Kiel- 
horn’s ‘ Supplement to the List of 


Inscriptions of Southern India '(/ip. 
/mh, vol. vni, App. ii, gives the most 
trustworthy dynastic lists and the 
results of epigraphic studies, up to 
Jan., 1906. The names of Pula- 
kc^in and many other persons 
mentioned have numerous variants 
or equivalents. The spelling Pula- 
ke.sin is now generally approved. 
The name occurs in a Chapa gene- 
alogy, which is the only instance 
known to Dr. Fleet of its occur- 
rence outside the Chalukya family. 
This fact supports Mr. Jackson’s 
view that the Solankis or Chalukyas 
were connected with the Gurjaras, 
of whom the Chapas were a branch 
{Bomb. Oaz. (1896), vol. i, part i, 
pp. 127 note 2, 138, 463 note 2, 467). 
See ante, p. 321. 
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lished a principality of modest dimensions. He aimed, 
however, at more extended power, and is said to have asserted 
his claim to a paramount position by celebrating an ah'a- 
niedha, or horse-sacrifice. 

His sons, Kirtivarman and Mangalcsa, extended the posses- Kirtivar- 
sions of the family both eastward and westward. The clans 
more or less completely subjugated by the former include leSa. 
the Mauryas of the Konkan — the sti'ip of coast between the 
Western Ghats and the sea — who may have been descended 
from the ancient imperial Maurya dynasty. 

The succession to Mangalesa was disputed between his a. n. 008. 
son and one of the sons of Kirtivarman. The latter, having 
overcome his rival, ascended the throne of Yatilpi as Pula- 
kesin II in a.d. 608, and was formally crowned in the 
following year. For the space of twenty years or more this 
able prince devoted himself to a career of aggre.ssion directed 
against all the neighbouring states. On the west and north, 
the kings of Lata, or Southern Guj.irat; Gurjara, or Northern 
Gujarat and Rajputana; Mfilua, and the Mauryas of the 
Konkan felt the weight of Pulakesin’s arm. 

In the cast he made himself master <tf Vcngl, between the a. d. 6o9. 
Krishna and Godavari, and established his brother Kubja 
Vishnuvardhana there as viceroy in A.n. 609, with his 
capital at the stronghold of Pishtapiira, now Pithapuram in 
the Godavari District.’ A few years later, about a. n. 615, 
this prince set up as an independent sovereign, and founded 
the line of the Eastern Chalukyas, which lasted until 
A.D. 1070, when it was absorbed into the Chola dj'uasty. 

All the southern kiugdmns, the thiola, Pandya, and Southern 
Kerala, as well as the Pallavii, were forced into conflict rvith 
the ambitious king of Viitapi, who undoubtedly was the most 
powerful monarch to the south of the Narmada in a.d. 630. 

About ten years before that date he had successfully a.d. 6 ^ 20 . 
repelled the attack on his dominions led in person by Harsha, 
the lord paramount of the north, who aspired to the 
sovereignty of all India ; but was foiled by the watchfulness 
and military skill of Pulakesin, by whom the line of the 

’ Report an Epigraphy, Madras G. O. No. 574, July 17, 1908. 
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Narmada as the frontier between the southern and northern 
empires was successfully maintained.^ 

The fame of the king of the Deccan spread beyond the 
limits of India, and reached the ears of Khusru 11, king of 
Persia, who, in the thirty-sixth year of his reign, A. D. 625-6, 
received a complimentary embassy from PulakSsin.^ The 
courtesy was reciprocated by a return embassy sent from 
Persia, which was received with due honour at the Indian 
court. A large fresco painting in Cave No. 1 at Ajanta, 
although unhappily mutilated, is still easily recognizable 
as a vivid representation of the ceremonial attending the 
presentation of tlioir credentials by the Persian envoys. 

This picture, in addition to its interest as a contem- 
porary record of unusual political relations between India 
and Persia, is of the highest value as a landmark in the 
history of art. It not only fixes the date of some of the 
most important paintings at Ajanta, and so establishes 
a standard by which the date of others can be judged ; but 
also suggests the possibility that the Ajanta school of pictorial 
art may liave been derived directly from Persia, and ultim- 
ately from Greece.® 

The wonderful caves in the Ajanta valley were duly 
admired by Hiuen Tsang, who visited the court of 
Pulakcsin II in the year a. i*. 641. The king’s head-quarters 
at that time were not at Vatapi, but at another city, which 
has been identified for good reasons with Nasik. The 
pilgrim was profoundly impressed by the military power of 
Pulakgsin, who was obeyed by his numerous subjects with 
‘ perfect submission ’. 

But his prosperity was not destined to last much longer. 
In A n. 642, the long-continued war, which, since the year 
609, had been generally disastrous to the Pallavas of Kanchl, 

’ Ante, p. 340. Plate IV of that work ; Plates II, 

“ The authority is the Muham- III, IV in .f. ^ . iS. J?. , part i, vol. 
madan historian Tabari, as trans- Ixvii (1878) ; the India Office atlas 
lated and quoted in Mr. Fergusson's of the Ajanta paintings ; and Hut. 
paper in J. iJ. .^1. S'., April 1879, and of Fine Art in India and Ceylon, 
Burgess’s ‘ Notes on the Bauddha p. 290, fig. 210. 

Rock Temples of Ajanta ’ (.if reft. ^ History of Fine Art in India 

S. W. I., No. 9, Bombay, 1897), and Ceylon, 'p. 38S. 
pp. 90-2. For the frescoes, see 
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took a new turn, and brought ruin and death upon Pulakesin. 

The Pallava king, Narasimhavarman, captured and plundered 
his capital, and presumably put him to death. Then for 
thirteen years the Chalukya power, which Pulakesin had 
laboured so hard to exalt, remained in abeyance; while the 
Pallavas dominated Southern India. 

In A.D. 655, Vikramaditya I, a son of Pulakesin, restored a,d. 65.3. 
the fallen fortunes of his family, inflicting a severe defeat 
upon the Pallavas, whose strongly fortified capital, Kanchi, 
was captured. The struggle with the southern power long 
continued, and victory inclined now to one side, and now to 
the other. During this reign a branch of the Chalukya 
dynasty succeeded in establishing itself in Gujarat, where 
in the next century it offered vigorous opposition to the 
Arabs. 

The main feature of the succeeding reigns was the never- A.n. 74o. 
ending conflict with the Pallavas, \\hose capital was again 
taken by Vikramaditya II, about A, n. 740. 

In the middle of the eiglith century, Dantidnrga, a chief- a.d. 7,53. 
tain of the ancient, and apparently indigenous, Riishtrakuta 
clan, fought his way to the front, and overthrew Kirtivar- conquest, 
man II Chalukya, the son and successor of Vikramaditya 11. 

The main branch of the Chalukyas now became extinct, and 
the sovereignty of th(' Deccan passed to the Rashtiakutas, 
in whose hands it remained for nearly two centuries and a 
quarter. 

During the two centuries of the rule of the early Chalukya a.d. s.50- 
dynasty of Vatapi, great changes in the religious state of of 
the country were in progress. Buddhism, although still religion, 
influential, and supported by a considerable section of the 
population, was slowly declining, and suffering gradual 
supersession by its competitors. Jainism and Brahmanical 
Hinduism. The sacrificial form of the Hindu religion 
received special attention, and was made tlio subject of 
a multitude of formal treatises. The Purauic forms of 
Hinduism also grew in popularity ; and everywhere elaborate 
temples dedicated to Vishnu, Siva, or other members of the 
Purauic pantheon, were erected ; which, even in their ruins, 
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form magnificent memorials of the kings of this period. The 
orthodox Hindus borrowed from their Buddhist and Jain 
rivals the practice of excavating cave-temples ; and one of 
the earliest Hindu works of this class is that made at Badanii 
in honour of Vishnu by Mangalesa Chalukya, at the close of 
the sixth century. Jainism Mas specially popular in the 
Southern Maratha country. The religion of Zoroaster was 
introduced into India during the eighth century. The first 
colony of Parsee emigrants from Khurasan M'hich settled on 
the Indian mainland was established at Sanjan in the Thana 
District, Bombay, in a. d. 735.* 

Dantidurga Rashtrakuta, after his occupation of Vatapi, 
effected other conquests ; but, becoming unpopular, was 
deposed by his uncle, Krishna I, who completed the estab- 
lishment of Rashtrakuta supremacy over the dominions 
formerly held by the Chalukyas. A branch of his family 
founded a principality in Gujarat. 

Tlic reign of Krishna I is memorable for the execution of 
the most marvellous architectural freak in India, the Kailasa 
monolithic temple at Elura (Ellora), notv in the Nizam’s 
dominions (N. lat. 20° 21', E. long. 75° 10'), M'hich is by far 
the most e.xtensive and sumptuous of the rock-cut shrines. 
It has been fully described and illustrated by many writers, 
among M'hoin Dr. Burgess and Mr. Fergusson possess most 
authority.* 

Krishna I was succeeded by Ins son Govinda II, who, after 
a short reign, was followed, and apparently superseded, by his 
brother Dhruva, an able and warlike prince, who continued 
with success the aggressive wars so dear to the heart of 
an Indian raja.® He prided himself especially on his defeat 
of Vatsaraja, the Gurjara king of Bhinmal, whom he despoiled 
of two white umbrellas taken by Vatsaraja from the king of 
Gauda, or Bengal.* 

Govinda III, son of Dhruva, may justly claim to be the 

* Ind. Ant., 1912, p. 174. ’ The accession of Govinda II 

“ Cave Temples a.nA Arch. 8. W.l,, took place between a.d. 770 and 
vol. V. The correct early form of 779 (isaka 602 and 701) (Prop. Hep. 
the name is either Vellura or .,1. & IK. 1903-4, p. 60). 

Elapura, with variants. * J. It. A. 8 ., 1909, p. 255. 
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most remarkable prince of his vigorous dynasty. He extended a. d. 793- 
his power from tlie Viiidhya mountains and Malwa on the Gwinda 
north to Kanclu on the south; while his direct rule was 
carried at least as far as the Tungabhadra. He created his 
brother Indraraja viceroy of Lata, or Southern Gujarat. 

The long reign of the next king, Amoghavarsha, who c. a. n. 815- 
occupied the throne for not less than sixty-two years, was 
largely spent in coiistiuit wars with the Eastern Chalukya varsha; 
Rajas of Vengl. He transferred his capital from Nasik 
Manyakheta, the Mankir of the Arab writers, now Malkhed 
in the Nizam’s dominions (N. lat. 17“ 10’, E. long. 77° 13').' 

In his old age he abdicated in favour of his son, Krishna II, 
and devoted the brief remainder of his life to ascetic practices. 

The Digambara, or naked, sect of the Jains was liberally 
patronized by Amoghavarslia. The rapid progress made by 
Digambara Jainism late in the ninth and early in the tenth 
century, under the guidance of various notable leaders, in- 
cluding Jinasena and Gunabhadra, who enjoyed the favour 
of more tlian one monarch, had much to do with the marked 
decay of Buddhism, which daily lost ground, until it almost 
wholly disappeared from the Deccan in the twelfth century. 

The brief reign of India III (a.d. 914-16) is signalized by a.d. 91 *- 
his successful attack upon distant Kanauj, and the consequent JU 
temporary dethronement of Malupala, king of Panchala, 
the most considerable prince in Northern India. This war 
probably deprived Mahipala of Surashtra and the other 
western provinces which were still under his control at the 
time of the accession of Indra III.* 

The w'ar with the Chohis in the reign of Krishna III a.d. 919. 
Rashtrakuta, was remarkable for the death of Rajaditya, kUig^ 
the Chola king, on the field of battle in a.d. 949. Much killed, 
bitterness was introduced into the wars of this period by the 
hostility between the rival religions. Jainism and orthodox 
Hinduism. 

The last of the Rashtrakuta kings was Kakka II, over- a. d. 973. 

' Deoli plates (£p. Ini., v, 193, 1. 19). Dr. Fleet erroneously ascribes 
the foundation of M&nyakheta to Govinda III. 

’ Cambay plates (Bp. Ini., vii, 36 ; Lift, No. 91) ; ant», p. 380. 
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thrown in a.d. 973 by Taila, or Tailapa II, a scion of the 
old Chalukya stock, who restored the family of his ancestors 
to its former glory, and founded the dynasty known as 
that of the Chalukyas of Kalyanij which lasted, like that 
which it superseded, for nearly two centuries and a quarter. 

The conquest of Sind by Muhammad son of Kasim, early 
in the eighth century, firmly established the political pre- 
dominance of Islam in that province, which was separated 
from India proper by the ‘ lost river the Hakra or Wahindah. 
The Gurjara kingdom of Bhiinnal to the east of that river 
was united with that of Kauauj from the beginning of the 
ninth century, and maintained relations of chronic hostility 
with its Muslim neighbours on the west of the great stream. 
But the Rashtrakuta princes found their interest to lie in 
the pursuit of a different policy, and kept up friendly inter- 
course with the Arabs, while continually engaged in war with 
the Gurjaras. In consequence of this policy many Muham- 
madan merchants and travellers visited the western region of 
India, of whom some, beginning with the merchant Sulaiman 
in the middle of the ninth century, have left a record of their 
observations. All these writers agree in stating that they 
regarded the Balhara as the greatest sovereign in India- 
They called the Rashtrakuta kings ‘ Balhara ’ because those 
princes were in the habit of assuming the title Vallabha 
Beloved,’ Bim (time), which, in combination with the word 
Rai (prince), was easily corrupted into the form of Balhara.’^ 
The tribute of honour paid to the Rashtrakuta kings by 
their Muhammadan visitors was justified by the achieve- 
ments of their period. Although the art displayed at Ellora 
may not be of the highest kind, the Kailasa temple is one 
of the w'onders of the world, a work of which any nation 
might be proud, and an honour to the king under whose 


* The epithet or title mllabha, 
used either singly or in composition 
with a noun like irl or jirithwl, was 
borrowed by the Rashtrakutasli-om 
the preceding dynasty, the Cha- 
lukvas of Vatfipi. Muhammadan 
authors usually describe a Hindu 
king os Ildi or Kde {Bom, Qax. 


(1896), vol. i, part ii, p. ii09). The 
accounts of the early Arab geogra- 
phers and the historians of Sind 
are translated in Elliot, Hist, of 
India, vol. i. Prof. R. G. Bhan- 
darkar was the first to explain tlie 
meaning of ‘ Balliaru ’. 
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patronage it M’as executed. Many other temples were the 
outcome of the royal munificence, and Sanskrit literature of 
the artificial type then in fashion was liberally encouraged. 

Tfiila, the restorer of the Chalukya name, reigned for a. d. 995. 
twenty-four years, and during that time succeeded in recover- 
ing all the ancient territory of his race, with the exception 
of the Gujarat province. Mucli of hie time was spent in 
fighting Munja, the Pawar (Paramara) Raja of Dhara, who 
claimed the victory in six conflicts. Towards the close of 
his reign Taila enjoyed the luxury of revenge. His enemy, 
having crossed the Godavari, which then formed the boundary 
between the two kingdoms, was defeated, taken captive, and 
for a time treated with the courtesy due to his rank. But an 
attempt to escape was visited with cruel indignities, the 
captive raja being forced to beg from door to door, and 
ultimately' beheaded. These events may' be dated in 
A. n. 995.’ 

Two years later Taila died, and transmitted the crown tov-*-B'lW0- 
his son Satyasraya, during whose reign the Chalukya kingdom by Rgja- 
suffered severely from invasion by the Chola king, Rajaraja Chola. 
tlie Great, who overran the country with a vast host, said 
to number nine hundred thousand men, pillaging and 
slaughtering in a fasliion so merciless that even the women, 
children, and Brahmans were not spared. 

In A.D, 105S2, Soniesvara I, who was called Ahavamalla, a. d. 1025, 
fought a battle at Koppam, on the Tungabhadra, in which 
Rujadhiraja, the then reigning Chola king, lost his life.’^ dhiraja 
Somesvara also claims the honour of having stormed both 
Dhara in Malwa. and Kanchi in the south, and of having 
defeated Kama, the valiant king of Chedi. 

In A.D. 1068, Somesvara, being seized by an incurable fever, a.d. loss, 
put an end to his sufferings by drowning himself in the Tunga- 
bhadra river, while reciting his faith in Siva. Suicide in vara 
such circumstances is authorized by Hindu custom, and more 


* An/s, p. 395. 1052 is deterimned by Prof. Klel- 

“ Dr. Fleet, apparently in error, horn. Koppam on the Tungabha- 
dates the battle or Koppam ‘ shortly dra, not lie village of the same 
before the 20th January, 1060 ’ name on the PSlar, seems to be the 
{Kanarete I^»., p. 411). The date site of the battle. 
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than one instance is on record of rajas having terminated 
their existence in a similar manner. 

Vikramaditya VI, or Vikramanka, the hero of Bilhana’s 
historical poem, who deposed his brother Somesvara II, and 
came to the throne in a.d. 1076, reigned for half a century in 
tolerable, though not unbroken, peace. He is recorded to 
have captured Kanchl, and late in his reign was engaged 
in a serious struggle witli Vishnu, the Hoysala king of 
Ddrasamudra in Mysore. Vikramanka considered his achieve- 
ments sufficiently notable to justify liim in establishing 
a new era, running from a.d. 1076, called after his name, 
but it never came into general use. His capital Kalyana, 
the modern Kalj ani in the Nizam’s dominions, which had 
been founded by Somesvara I, was tlie residence of the 
celebrated jurist VijnanSsvara, author of the Mitakshara, the 
chief authority on Hindu law outside of Bengal.^ 

After the death of Vvkramanka, the Chalukya power 
declined; and in the course of the years a.d. 1156-62, 
during the reign of Taila III, the commander-in-chief, 
Bijjala or Vijjana, Kalachurya, revolted and obtained posses- 
sion of the kingdom, which was held by him and his sons 
until A.D. 1183, when the Chalukya prince, Somesvara IV, 
succeeded in recovering a portion of his ancestral dominions 
from the successors of Bijjala. But he was not strong 
enough to resist the attacks of encroaching neighbours ; and 
in the course of a few years the greater part of his kingdom 
had been absorbed by the Yadavas of Devagiri on the west, 
and the Hoysalas of Dorasamudra on the south. The end 
of the Chalukya dynasty of Kalyana may be dated in 
A.D. 1190, after which time the rajas of the line ranked 
merely as petty chiefs. 

The brief reign of Bijjala, the usurping rebel, which 
terminated by abdication in a.d. 1167, was marked by a 
religious revolution effected by a revival of the cult of Siva 
and the foundation of a new sect, the Vira Saivas, or 
Lingayats, which is a power to this d.ay. Bijjala was a Jain ; 


’ See Introduction to Buhler’s edition of the Vikramdnkadevacharita, 
Bombay Sanskrit Series, 1875. 
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and, according to one version of the legend, he wantonly 
blinded two holy men of the Lingayat sect, and was assas- 
sinated in consequence in the year a.d, 1167. The blood of 
the saints proved, as usual, to be the seed of the church, 
which had been founded by Basava, the Brahman minister of 
Bijjala. But in other legends the tale is told quite differently, 
and the truth of the matter seems to be past finding out. 

There is, however, no doubt that the rise of the Lingayats 
dates from the time of Bijjala. The members of the sect, 
who are especially numerous in the Kanarese districts, 
worship Siva in his phallic form, reject the autliority of the 
Vedas, disbelieve in the doctrine of re-birth, object to child- 
marriage, approve of the re-marriage of widows, and cherish 
an intense aversion to Brahmans, notwithstanding the fact 
that the founder of their religion was himself a Brahman. 

The growth of this new sect, which secured numerous Decay of 
adherents among the trading classes, up to that time the and 
main strength of both Buddhism and Jainism, checked the Buddhism, 
progress of the latter religion, and drove another nail into 
the coffin of Buddhism, the existence of which in the Deccan 
is rarely traceable later than the first half of the twelfth 
century.^ 

During the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, chiefs belong- The Hoy- 
ing to a family or cla7i named Hoysala, or Poysala, attained dy'nasty 
considerable power in the Mysore country. The first notable of Dorasa- 
independent prince of this line was Bittideva, or Bittiga 
(about A.D. 1111 to 1141), who established his capital at 
Dorasamudra, the modern Ilalebld, famous for the fine 
temple which excited Mr. Fergusson’s enthusiastic admira- 
tion. During the early years of his reign the Jain religion 
enjoyed high favour under the protection of his minister 
Gangaraja, and the Jain temples, which had been destroyed 
by the orthodox Chola invaders, were restored ; but the king 
himself was converted to Vishnuism, under the influence of 
the celebrated reformer, Ramanuja, and the magnificcut 

1 There are numerous_references rous followers of Buddha m ^aka 
to Buddhism m the Jicharaadra. 1076’ (a.d. llSi) (Pathak, Ind. 

‘This clearly shows that in the 1912, p. 89). 

Kanarese country there were nume- 

F f 
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buildings at Belur and Halebid testify to the zeal and good 
taste which he devoted to the serving of his new religion,^ 
On his conversion he assumed the name of Vishnu-vardhana, 
or Vishnu, by which he is best known, Vishnu boasts in his 
records of numerous conquests, and claims to have defeated 
the rajas of the Chola, Pandya, and Chera kingdoms in the 
south. About the year a.d. 12S23, one of his successors, 
Narasimha II, who was then in alliance with the Cholas, 
actually occupied Trichinopoly.* 

Vishnu’s grandson, Vira-Ballala, in the course of a long 
reign extended his dominions widely to the north of Mysore, 
and was specially proud of having defeated the Yadavas of 
Devagiri, whose kingdom lay to the north, in a.d. 1191-2. 
His conquests made the Iloysalas the dominant power in 
Southern India, including the southern parts of tlie Deccan 
table-land. 

The dynasty continued to be powerful until a.d. 1310, 
when the Muhammadan generals, Malik Kaffir and Khwaja 
Haji entered tlic Hoysala kingdom, laid it waste, captured 
the reigning raja, and despoiled his capital, which was finally 
destroyed by a Muslim force in a.d. 1326 or 1327. The 
raja’s son is mentioned as a local chief in records a few 
years later in date. 

The Yadava kings of Devagiri were descendants of feuda- 
tory nobles of the Chalukya kingdom. I'he territory which 
they acquired, lying between Devagiri (Daulatabad) and 
Nasik, was known as Sevana or Senna. The first of the 
Yadava line to attain a position of importance was Bhillaina, 
who was killed in battle by the Hoysala chief in a.d. 1191. 

The most powerful raja was Singhana {acc. a.d. 1210), 
who invaded Gujarat and other countries, and established 
a short-lived kingdom almost rivalling in extent the realms 
of the Chalukyas and Rashtrakutas. 

‘ FergussonandMeadow.sTaylor, S. K. Aiyangar has given a good 
Architecture in DharwdrandMi/tore, account of the Hoysalas in his 
atlas folio (Murray, 1866). For lecture ‘The Making of Mysore’ 
much detailed information about (Madras, 1905), reprmtedin^acj'ent 
Vishnu’s reign and buildings, see India, 1911. 

Mr. Rice's Introduction toEp.Ca™., * Ep, Ind„ vii, 162. 
vol. V, p. i, especially p. xxxvi. Mr. 
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The Yadava dynasty, like that of the Hoysalas, was de- a.d. 1291.. 

stroyed by the Muhammadans. When Ala-ud-din, Sultan of Sulta^ 

Delhi, crossed the Narmada, the northern frontier of the Aia-ud- 
^ . . dm. 

Yadava kingdom, in 1294, the reigning raja, Ramachandra, 

was obliged to surrender, and to ransom his life by payment 

of an enormous amount of treasure, which is said to have 

included six hundred maunds of pearls, two maundu of 

diamonds, rubies, emeralds, and sapphires, and so forth. 

When the Sultan’s incursion was repeated by Malik Kafur a. n. 1309. 
in A.D. 1309, Ramachandra again refrained from opposition, 
and submitted to the invader. He was the last independent 
Hindu sovereign of the Deccan. In wide territories to the 
south of the Krishna (Kistna), the kingdom of Vijayanagar, 
founded in a. u. 1336, maintained the traditions of Hindu 
polity in unsurpassed splendour until 1565, when it was 
overwhelmed by a coalition of Muhammadan princes. 

After Ramachandra’s death, Ins son-in-law, Harapala, t3l8. 
stirred up a revolt against the foreigners in 1318, i)ut, being Yidava 
defeated, was flayed alive and decapitated. I'hus miserably 
ended tlie Yadava line.^ 

The celebrated Sanskrit writer, Ileinadri, popularly known Hemadn, 
as Hemadpant, flourished during the reigns of Ramachandra ^^adpant. 
and his predecessor, Mahadeva. He devoted liimself chiefly 
to the systematic redaction of Hindu religious practices and 
observances, and with tliis object compiled important works 
upon Hindu sacred law. He is alleged, althougli erroneously, 
to have introduced a form of current script, the Modi, from 
Ceylon ; * and has given a valuable historical skctcli of his 
patrons’ dynasty in the introduction to one of liis books. 


^ The latest information about 
the Hoysala and Yadava dynasties 
will be found in Rice, Mysore and 
Coorg from the Inscriptions, 1909. 

’ The Modi script really was in- 
vented or introduced by Balaji 


Avaji, Secretary of State to Sivail, 
the celebrated Maratha chieftain, 
who died in IBSO (B. A. Gupte, 
/nrf. Ant., 1905, p. 27. Sir G. Grier- 
son gives the alphabet in Linyuislic 
Survey, vol. vii, p. 20). 
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APPENDIX P 

The Principal. Dynasties ok the Deccan ^ 


I. The Clmlulya Kings of Kntapi (Jiadamt), a. d. 550-753. 


Spinal 

No. 

Name. ^ 

Approxi- 
mate date 

Knoicn eptgmphic 
datee. 


1 

of Arc. A.n. 


1 

Piilakciin I (Satya<raya, Rana- 

550 

Nil. (The title or 


vikrama, Vallabha; 


epithet vallabha 
is used some- 




times alone, 

sometimes in 




composition with 
Sri, &c. ) 

11 

Kirtivarinan 1 (.Vallabha, Uaiia- 

5fi6-7 

578 


pariikraina, &c.t 



111 

MaiigalOiia (Vallabha, Kana- 

507-8 

601-2 


vikranta, &c.) 



IV 

Pulakc.<in 11 (Vallabha, Satya- 

G08 

612, 631- i crowned 


.^raya, &c.) 

( Interrup- 
tion from 
6L5 to 655] 

600 

V 

Vikramaditya I (Vallabha, 

655 

659 


Satyairaya, &c.) 



VI 

Vinayadityu (Satyasraya, Val- 

680 

689, 691, 692, 691. 


labha, &C.'l 



VII 

Viiayaditya (SatyiDiriiya, &c.) 
Vikramaaitya 1 1 (Anivarita,&c.) 

696 

699, 700, 705, 709 

vni 

733 

735 (■') 

JX 

Kirtivarinan 11 (Nripasimharaja, ’ 

7L6 

754, 757. (In 753 


&c.) 


the Rashtrakubi 
conquest occur- 
red, and Kirtivar- 
raan sank to the 
level of a local 
raja) 


' Only the main lines are shown, App. ii (1906), and bemn with the 
collateral and local branches being real founder of each dynasty, not 
omitted. The lists now siven are with the semi-mythical names head- 
abstracted from those published by ing the genealogies. 

Prof. Kiclhorn in Ep. Ind., viii. 
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II. The Ra.thtraliila King.t of Manyakhela (Jdalkhef), a. d. 753 - 973 . 


Serial 

No. 

1 Name. 

\ 

1 ulpproxi- 1 
' 7nate date 
ofAec.\.D.\ 

Known epigraphic 
dates. 

I 

Dantidurga (Kliailgavaloka, &c) 

1 

753 

753 

II 

Krishna 1 (Akalavarsha, &c.) 

TfiO 1 

1 

770 (Govinda yai'fi- 
rnja) 

III 

Govinda 1 1 ; Prabhutavarsha, &c. ) 

775 

770 

IV 

Dhruva (Nirupama, Srlvallabha, 
borrowed from the Chalukyas, 

fiC.) 

780 , 

783 (Jain Han- 
vauiea) 

V 

Govinda III (Prabhutavarsha, 
&c.) 

703 

797, HOt, 808, 813 

VI 

Aiiioghavarsha I (Nripatunga, 

81.7 

817-77 

VII 

Ofcv , ; 

Krishna 1 1 ( Krishna vallabha, &c.' 

880 

900-11 

Ylll 

Indra 111 (,Nityavarsha, &c.) 


<>li, 9U> 

!>: 

.\nidghavarsha I [ 

')i6-r 

Nil 

X 

Govinda IV i^Suvarnavarsha.&c.) 

!)17 

918-33 

xr 

Amoghavarshalll (Baddiga, &c.) 

1 <»35 

Nil 

XIl 

Krishna III (Kannara, &c. > 

1 !>M) 

910-61 

XIII 

Khottiga (Nityavarsha, &c.) 

!»«.> 

971 

XIV 

Kakka II (Kakkalla, &c.) 

!)7> 

975.073. (Restora- 
tion of Chalu- 
kyas by Tailu in 
973; 


///. The Chalidi/a King.i of Kalyom {KalyTuia), a.d. 97.3-1190. 


Surial \ 
No. I 


II 

III 


VI 

VII 


Vllt 

IX 


Name. 


Taila II vTailap.a, Ahav.imall.T, 
&c ) 

Satya>;raya (.Sattiga, &c.) 

Vikiainfulity a V (^Tribhuvana- 
niallal 

J.ayaSiihha II ■'Jagadckarnalla I; 

SonicSvar.a I (Ahavamalla, &o.) 

Someivara II ^Bhuvanaikaraalla) 

Vikramaditya VI ^Vikramarka, 

&e.) 

Soinc^vara III fBliulokaiiialla) 

Perma-Jagadckaiiialla II 

Taila III (Tailapa, Trailokya- 
malla, &c.) 

Someivara IV (Tribliuvana- 
malla, &c ) 


] Apitroxi- 
j mate dale 
Ilf Arc A 1 ) 

I lumuM epi)/ 1(1 pine 

1 dates. 

973 

j 993 97 

997 

1009 

1 1003, lOOS 

1 1009 

1010 

1013 

1075 

1075-6 ! 

1018 ((')-lOtO 
104.1-68 

1071-5 

1077-1135 

1135 6 
1138 
1119 

1138, 1130 

11.39, 1U9 

1154, 11.75 

: 1163 

1 

i 

i 

1181,1189. (Usurp- 
ation of Bijjala 
Kalachuiya in 

1 1156-63; he ab- 

dicated in 1167, 
his descendants 
continuing until 
1183 as rivals of 

1 Some^vara IV) 



The Tamil 
eountry. 


Damirike 

of 

Ptolemy. 


CHAPTER XVI 
THE KINGDOMS OF THE SOUTH 
SECTION I 
The ‘ Three Kiuydoms ’ 

SomiERN India, as distinguished from the plateau of the 
Deccan, from wliicli it is separated by the Krislma (Kistna) 
and Tungabliadra rivers, lias a character of its otvn, and a 
history generally independent of that of the rest of India. 
This extensive region may be described in modern terms as 
consisting of the Madras Presidency, excluding the ‘Northern 
Circars’ Districts of Vizagapatam and Ganjam, and with the 
addition of the native states of Mysore, Cochin, and Travan- 
core. It is essentially the land of the Tamil race and speech, 
and accordingly the greater portion of it was known in ancient 
times as Tamilakam, or the Tamil country. The earliest 
tradition fixed the northern boundary of Tamilakam on the 
east coast at Pulicat, a little above Madras, and on the west 
coast at the White Rock near Badagara, to the south of 
Mahe, the frontier line between those two points passing 
round by the hill of Venkata or Tirupathi, 100 miles to 
the north-west of Madras, and then inclining southwards 
to Badagara.’ Later traditions extended the north-eastern 
boundary as far as Nellore on the N. Pennar river , and tlu' 
north-wTStern limit to the Chandragiri river south of Manga- 
lore.^ This chapter is concerned only with the Tamil states 
and the Pallava dynasty. The dynasties of Mysore have been 
treated in Chapter XV, being closely connected with the 
kingdoms of the Deccan plateau. 

The Greek geographer Ptolemy, who wrote his treatise 
about A.n. 140, was w'ell aequainted with Southern India, 

* The Tamils Eighteen Hundred • The Chandragiri istheboundary 
Years Ago, p^. 10, n. between Kerala and the Tuiiiva 

“ Elliot, Coins of Southern India, country, 

p. 108. 
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which he called Damirike, a good transliteration of Taniilakam, 
r and I being interchangeable, but unfortunately corrupted 
in the manuscripts into the unmeaning form Limyrike, owing 
to the frequent confusion between A and A.' In his time 
one language only, the Tamil, was spoken over the whole 
area ; Malayalam, now the speech of Malabar, not having 
been developed as a separate tongue until some centuries 
later. The population comprised various elements, of which 
the Villavar, or bowmen (Bhils), and Minavar, or fishermen 
(Minas), are supposed to have been the most ancient. The 
Tamils seem to be later immigrants. 

The early Tamil jmetical literature, dating, according to Ancient 
competent expert opinion, from the first three centuries of 
the Christian era, gives a vivid picture of the state of society 
at that period. The Tamils had developed an advanced 
civilization of their own, wholly independent of Northern 
India. Immigrants from the North, who had settled at 
Madura and some other cities, sought to introduce Hindu 
notions of caste and ceremonial, but met with much oppo- 
sition, and the caste system, wliich for many centuries past 
lias been observed with special strictness in the South, was 
then inchoate and imperfect.^ The prevailing religion was a 
form of 'demon-worship’, which still survives under new 
names. For example, the most powerful demoness of the 
southern races, Kottavai, ‘ the Victorious,’ has now taken her 
place in the Hindu pantheon as Uma or Durga, the consort 
of Siva.* 

In addition to the three principal kingdoms, which will be Inter- 
described presently, about a hundred and twenty more or 
less independent chieftains shared the government of the 
country, and indulged in unceasing internecine w'ars, waged 

’ Ptolemy, bk. vii, ch. 1, 85; Puri'a-iummcn-u (J. }i, A. S., 
transl. McCrindle, Ind. Ant., xiii, p 24.21. Dr. Pope was not so decided 
861. The Peutingerian Tables cor- in opinion eoncerning the early date 
rectly give the name as Damirike of the literature as South Indian 
{Ind. Ant.,viii, 141), scholars are, but subsequent dis- 

® The Tamils Eighteen Hundred cussion seems to establish the high 
Years Ago,w. 3, 10, 39. antiquity of the great classical 

‘ Pope, ‘Extracts from the Tamil works in Tamil. 

Purra-porul Venba-MCilai, and the 
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with exceptional ferocity by the agency of the aboriginal 
tribesmen, whose representatives, the Maravar, Kallar, and 
others, still form an important and turbulent element in the 
population. ‘These desolating wars’. Dr. Pope observes, 
‘account for the multitudes of deserted strongholds whose 
ruins are yet to be seen, and for the comparative sparseness 
of the population at the period when authentic history 
begins.’ 

Religion. The aboriginal ‘devil worship’, exposed to tlie persistent 
attacks of the three northern religions — Jainism, Buddhism, 
and Hinduism — was gradually forced into the background, 
and constrained to veil itself behind the names and forms of 

Jainism, the more respectable faiths. The introduction of Jainism into 
the South was effected, according to Jain tradition, by a body 
of emigrants who were driven out of the North from their 
homes by the pressure of a twelve years’ famine, in tlie reign 
of Chandragupta Maurya. The event is assigned by some 
authorities to 309 b.c. The strangers settled at Sravana 
Belgola in Mysore, where their sainted leader, Bhadrabahu, 
starved himself to death in the approved Jain manner. The 
present head of the ancient Jain settlement at Sravana Belgola 
claims to be the successor of Bhadrabahu and is recognized 
as the pontiff of all the Jains of Southern India. The story 
is associated, as we have seen {ante, p. 14i6), with statements 
concerning the last days of Chandragupta Maurya which are 
discredited by^ some and accepted by other critics. Whatever 
may be the truth concerning the alleged abdication and 
suicide of tlie Maurya emperor, no sufficient reason seems to 
exist for rejecting the tradition of the Jain immigration, 
which brought the religion of Mahavira to the South half 
a century before Buddhist missionaries appeared. Samprati, 
a grandson of Asoka, is said to have been converted by 
Suhastin, and to have sent many missionaries to preach 
Jainism in the Peninsula, where his creed undoubtedly secured 
such wide acceptance that Mr. Rice is justified in affirming 
that during the first millennium of the Christian era Jainism 
may be regarded as having been the predominant religion of 
Mysore. Nor was it confined to Mysore ; it spread every- 
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where more or less.^ In the Pandya country the decline ol 
Jainism began in the seventh century, but the religion con- 
tinued to flourish in Mysore and the Deccan for ages after 
that time. 

The effective importation of Buddhism undoubtedly was the Buddhism, 
work of Asoka’s brother Mahendra and the other missionaries 
sent out by the great proselytizing emperor in tlie middle of 
tile third century n. c. (ante, p. 184). The imperial religion does 
not seem to have become at any time the dominant creed 
of the South, although it attained a considerable amount of 
popularity during several centuries. In the seventh century 
of the Christian era it was dying out, overshadowed by both 
Jainism and Ilinduism. After that date those two faiths 
almost exclusively disputed the field, often with great bitter- 
ness and ferocity. The early southern Buddhism ignored 
caste, but the mysterious and insidious power of the Brahman- 
ical organization nas too much for it, and won the day. 

The rules of caste are now enforced in the Soutli with far 
greater rigour tlian in the North. It is not possible to follow 
the subject further in this place, but it is safe to affirm that 
there is room for a very interesting book on the history of 
the conflict of religions in the Tamil and Kanarese country. 

Slavery is said to have been unknown among the ancient No 
Tamils. The statement of Megasthenes that ‘it M'as a great 
thing that all Indians were free, no slave existing in India ’ great as- 
(anle, pp. 100 n., 178 n.), probably was based on a rash genera- 
lization made from information which may have been strictly 
true for parts of the South.^ His strange enumeration of the 
seven classes of the population, usually' mistranslated ‘ castes’, 
as being (1) philosophers, (2) agriculturists, (3) herdsmen, 
shepherds, and graziers ; (4) artisans and traders, (5) the mili- 
tary, (6) tlie overseers, and (7) the councillors (ante, p. 1S4 n.), 
may he compared u'ith the list of the ‘ five great assemblies 

* For Jain historical traditions, writers; also Rice, Mysore and 
with varyiiigsystenisofchronology, Coiir</ from the Imcriptions. 
see Jacobi in S.B.E,, vol. xxii, * 'Ihe statement is not true if 
and many articles in the Indian applied to Malabar or Keraja 
Antiquary, vols. ii, ix, xi, xiii.xvii, (Dubois, Hindu Manners, Customs, 

XX, and xxi, by Hoernle and other and Ceremonies, by Beauchamp, 

third ed., p. 66). 
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War and 
peace. 


Pepper, 


which checked the autocracy of Tamil kings, and com- 
prised the people, priests, astrologers, physicians, and 
ministers.^ 

Tlie frequency and savagery of the internecine wars 
described in the old literature might seem to Justify the 
opinion that the arts of peace and tlie amenities of civil life 
must Jiave been wholly neglected in tlie ancient Tamil states. 
But such an inference would be erroneous, for there is no 
doubt that poetry and other refined arts were carried to a 
high degree of excellence, and that the dwellers in the cities, 
at all events, enjoyed all the luxuries which wealth could 
purchase. In this matter, too, an observation of Mega- 
.sthenes helps us to understand the apparent contradiction 
between a state of incessant war and the existence of a rich 
trading and agricultural community of peaceful citizens. 

‘The second class’, the Greek ambassador noted, ‘consists 
of the husbandmen, who form the bulk of the population, 
and are in disposition most mild and gentle. They are 
exempted from military service, and cultivate their lands 
undisturbed by fear. They never go to town, either to hike 
part in its tumults, or for any other purpose. It therefore 
not unfrequently happens that at the same time, and in the 
same part of the countiy', men may be seen drawn up in array 
of battle, and fighting at the ri.sk of their lives, while other 
men close at hand are ploughing and digging in perfect 
security, having these soldiers to protect them.’ 

This pretty picture may be a little overdrawn, although we 
may accept as true the statement that in the India knoM’n to 
Megasthcncs the fighting ordinarily was done by professional 
soldiers, who interfered little with the work of the harmless 
and necessary p)easant. The fortified towns too, as a rule, 
were protected by their gates and walls from the injuries 
of war, and only on rare occasions suffered the horrors of a 
sack. Thus it was possible for the Tamils, like the mediaeval 
Florentines and Pisans, to have their fill of fighting and still 
pay a close attention to careful farming and lucrative trade, 

Tamil Lund had the good fortune to possess three precious 


The Tamils Eighteen Tlandred Years Ago, pp. 108, 114.. 
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commodities not pi'ociiralde elsewhere, namely, pepper, pearls, 
and beryls. Pepper fetched an enormous price in the markets 
of Europe, and was so highly prized that when Alaric the 
Goth levied his war indemnity from Rome, in a. d. 409, his 
terms included the delivery of 3,000 pounds of pepper.^ The 
pearl fishery of the soutliern sea, which still is productive 
and valuable, liad been worked for untold ages, and always 
liad attracted a crowd of foreign merchants. The beryl or 
aquamarine gem, which, as Pliny trul)' ol)served, is closely 
related to the emerald, -was highly esteemed by both Indians 
and Romans, and often furnished material for the choicest 
achievements of the engraver’s art. Its scarcity, except in 
India, tempted clever Indian forgers to fabricate imitations 
made from rock-crystal. Three Indian mines are recorded, 
Jiamely, (1) Punnatu, where Ptolemy noted that beryl was 
found, close to Kittur oti the Kahbani river, a tributary of the 
Kaviii (Cauvery) in the south-west of Mysore; (2) Padiyur 
or Pattiali, 40 miles ESR, from the town of Coimbatore, 
where a mine was worked successfully as late as 1820 ; and 
(3) Vaniyambadi, in the north-eastern corner of the Salem 
District, not far from the Kolar gold-field. The large and 
numerous hoards of Roman gold coins found in the districts 
where the mines were situated, testify to the activity of ancient 
commerce in the gems of Southern India. The fact that the 
mineral corundum, a variety of the ruby and sapphire, found 
abundantly in Salem and Coimbatore, bears a purely Tamil 
name (kurrandam), affords another indication of the famili- 
arity of ancient Europe with the products of the Indian gem 
mines.* 


’ Gibbon, cli. xxxi. 

References for the beryl trade 

are : Tlovpydra iv y [iypvWoy, 
Ptolemy, Geogr., Bk. vii, ch. i, 
86, transl. in In<l. yint., xiii, 367 ; 
Pliny, Hint. Kai., Bk. xxxvii, ch. 
V ; Walhouse, ‘ Aquamarina Gems, 
Ancient and Modern Ind. Ant., v, 
237, with a full account of the 
Padiyur mine. The mine at Vfim- 
yambadi rests on tlie authority of 
Mr. R.' Sewell (J. It. A. .S’., 190+, 
p. 695). The correct identification 


of JTovryara, which in the second 
edition I wroiijily identified with 
Padiyur, following Sewell, is due 
to Mr. Lewis Rice. Ptolemy’s 
name, Pounnata, Is an accurate tran- 
scriplion of Punnata (al. Punadu 
or Punnadu), an ancient principality 
mentioned in an early inscription, 
perhaps of tlie fifth or sixth cen- 
tmy, and also in the Brihatkatha- 
kom of Harishena, dated a.n. 931. 
Kittur, a village on the Kabbani 
river, a tributary of the Kav’irl 
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The Tamil states maintained powerful navies, and were 
’ visited freely by ships from both east and west, which brought 
merchants of various races eager to buy the pearls, pepper, 
beryls, and other choice commodities of India, and to pay for 
them with the gold, silver, and art ware of Europe. The 
Roman aureus circulated in Southern India as freely as the 
English sovereign now passes on tlie continent of Europe, 
and Roman bronze small change, partly imported and partly 
minted at Madura, w’as commonly used in the bazaars.^ 
There is good reason to believe that considerable colonies of 
Roman subjects engaged in trade were settled in Southern 
India during the first two centuries of our era, and that 
European soldiers, described as ‘powerful Yavanas, dumb 
Mlechchhas [barbarians], clad in complete armour,’ acted as 
bodyguards to Tamil kings, while ‘ the beautiful large ships 
of tlie Yavanas’ lay off Muziris (Cranganorc) to receive the 
cargoes of pepper paid for by Roman gold. It is even 
stated, and no doubt truly, that a temple dedicated to Augustus 
existed at Muziris. Another foreign (Yavana) colony was 
settled at Kaviripaddanam, or Puhar, a I)usy port situated on 
the eastern coast at the mouth of the northern branch of the 
Kaviri (Cauvery) river. Both town and liarhour disappeared 
long since, and now lie buried under vast mounds of sand.*^ 
The poems tell of the importation of Yavana wines, lamjis, 
and vases, and their testimony is confirmed by the discovery 
in the Nilgiri mcgalithic tombs of numerous bronze vessels 
similar to those known to have been produced in Europe 
during the early cejituries of the Christian era, and by the 
statements of the Periphs? 


(Cauvery), in the south-west of 
Mysore, represents Kitthipuna or 
Klrtipura, the ancient capital of the 
Punnata State (Rice, Mysore and 
Cuotg from the I)tsct'ipliona (1909), 
pp. 4, 10; Ind. Ant., XII, 13; xvin. 
366). Full details about the mines of 
corundum in Balfour, Cyclop., s.v. 

‘ Sewell, ‘ Roman Coins found in 
India,’ J. 11. A. S., 1904, pp. 691- 
637, a valuable article. See especi- 
ally pp. 609-13. 

’ According to Mr. S. K. Aiyen- 


gar. the destruction took place in 
the first quarter of the third century 
after Christ at the latest. 

* The. Tamils Eighteen Hundred 
Years Ago, pp. 16, 25, 31, 36, 38. 
Puhar IS also written Pugar or 
PukSr. The ‘ Peutingenan Ta- 
bles’, a collection of ancient maps 
believed to date from about a. d. 226 
(ed. Scheyb, 1733; Maniiert, Leip- 
zig, 1824; Charles Ruelens, Brussels, 
1884 ; Walker, On the Tabula Peu- 
tingeriana, Cambridge, 1883, in 
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So far as I can judge, the scholars who maintain the early Early 
date of the best Tamil poems are right, and the ^Augustan 
age ’ of Tamil literature may be placed in the first three 
centuries of the Christian era. One authority would assign 
it to the first centur)', but the wider limits indicated may 
be accepted with some confidence.^ Other arts besides 
poetry were cultivated with success, including music, the 
drama, painting, and sculpture ; but the statues and pictures 
apparently were executed in perishable materials, and have 
wholly vanished. The plays are said to have been of two 
kinds — the Tamil or indigenous, in numerous varieties, which 
permitted the insertion of love scones ; and the Aryan or 
northern, which were more formal, and restricted to eleven 
stock subjects. 

Such was the state of civilization in the three Dravidian or T)>e 
Tamil kingdoms of the South during the early centuries KTng-^ 
of the Christian era, when they arc disclosed dimly 
view ill the pages of the ancient native literature and the 
scanty notices of Greek and Roman authors, as supplemented 
by a few archaeological and numismatic observations. With 

Cambridge Antiquarian Saeieiy'a and malabathnim of which their 
Commumrations, vol. v, p. 337), arc lading consists A full list of cx- 
the authority for the temple of ports and imports is then given. 
Augustus at Muziris, which is in- Malabathrum (fia\i0a0pop) was not 
dicated on the map by a rough * betel as Mr. McCrindle erro- 
sketch of a building marked ‘ tempi. neou.sly supposed, but the leaves of 
augusti ’ inserted beside ‘Muziris’. different species of Cinnamomum, 

The identification of Muziris with especially C. Zeylanicum (Schoff, 
Cranganore is well established. Ka- transl. of Periptm, p. St; with 
viripaddanain = Puhar ; - Kakanthi references'. The massacre at Alex- 
(KakandiofBharhutinscnption.No. andria, perpetrated in 315 by Cara- 
101, tnd. Ant., xxi, 335) ; = Ka- calla, stopped most of the direct 
inara {Pnripln^, ch. CO, hid. Ant., trade between that port and India 
viii, 14.9); — Khaberis {Ptolemy, {.T. li. A. 8., \W1, n. 9!H). 

Bk. vii, ch. 1, 13, /nd. vii, 40 ; ’Cover was of opinion that 
xui, 3.33). For the bronze vessels Tiruvalluva, the famous author of 
see the collection in the British the Kvral {Cural), ‘probably 
Museum, and the labels on the flourished about the third century 
specimens; /nd. 1905, p. 339; of our era’ {The Folk-songg ot 

Brccks, An Account of the Pnmi- Southern India, 217). Mr. 

tire Tribes and Monuments of the Cover penetrated into the Hindu 
Nilagiris, la^ndon, 1873; Foote, mind perhaps more deeply than 
Catal. Prehist. Antiq. Madras any other European writer, and 
Museum, 1901, pis. x-xiii. The any one desirous of understanding 
Penplus (ch. 56), states that ‘ ships Southern India should read, if 
whicli frequent these ports are of possible, his admirable book, which, 
a large size, on account of the great unfortunately, is now scarce, 
amount and bulkiness of the pepper 
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the exception of the Asoka edicts, the Bhattiprolu casket 
inscriptions, and a small number of other records, epigraphic 
testimony does not go back so far. General tradition 
recognized the existence of three important kingdoms, and 
only three, in the Tamil country — namely, the Pandya, Chola, 
and Chera or Kerala. The poet sings : — 

The pleasant Tamil lauds possess 
For boundary tlie ocean wide, 

The heaven, where tempests loud sway not. 

Upon their brow rests as a crown. 

Fertile the soil they till and wide: 

Three kings with mighty hosts this land divide.' 

Asoka calls the Chera realm by the name of Keralaputra, 
‘ son of Kerala ’, which appears in corrupt forms in Pliny’s 
work and the Periplm, and he adds a fourth name, Satiya- 
putra, not recorded elsewhere. A probable, tliough unproved, 
conjecture identifies this last kingdom with the Tuluva 
country on the western coast, to the nortli of Kerala or 
Malabar. Mangalore is the centre of the Tuluva country, 
in which Tulu, a language allied to Kunarese, is spoken. 

The Pandya kingdom, as defined by tradition, extended 
north and south from the Southern Vellaru river (Pudu- 
kottai) to Cape Comorin, and east and west from the Coro- 
mandel coast to the ‘ great highway ’, the Achchhankovil 
Pass leading into Southern Kerala, or Travancore ; and thus 
was nearly eo-extensive with the existing Districts of Madura 
and Tinnevelly. At times it included the southern part of 
Travancore. 

According to the most generally received traditions, the 
Chola country (Cholamaadalam) was bounded on the north 
by the Pennar, and on the south by the Southern Vellaru 
river; or, in other w’ords, it extended along the eastern, or 
Coromandel, coast from Nellore to Piidukottai, where it 
abutted on the Pandya territory. On the west it extended 
to the borders of Coorg. The limits thus defined include 
Madras and several other British districts on the east, as 
well as the greater part of the Mysore State. But the 

* Pura-nanniijv, No. 35, in Tam, Ant., vol. i, No. 6, p. 50. 
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ancient literature does not carry the Tamil Land farther 
north than Pulicat and the V enkata or Tirnpatln Hill, 100 miles 
to the north-west of Madras. On the other hand, in the 
seventh century, the Chola country, as known to Hiuen 
Tsang, was a small territory, nearly coincident with the 
Cuddapah District, and did not extend to tlie south. Chola- 
mandalam, or the Coromandel coast, called Dravida by the 
pilgrim, was then in the hands of the Pallava kings, whose 
capital was at Kanclii (Conjeeverain) 45 miles WSW. from 
the city of Madras. 

Scholars are now agreed that Chcra and Kerala are of 

only variant forms of the one word.' The name of Kerala or Kerala 
is still well remembered, an<l there is no doubt tliat the 
ancient kingdom so called was ecjuivaleiit to tlie Southern 
Konkans or Malabar coast, comprising the present Malabar 
District with Travancore and Cochin. The southern portion 
of Travancore, known as Yen or Venadu, was attached to 
the Pandya kingdom in the first century after Christ. In 
later times the Chora kingdom included the Kongu countiy, 
the modern Coimbatore District with tlie southern part of 
Salem, but it is doubtful ndiether or not such was the 
case in early days. Generally, Kerala means the rugged 
region of the Western Ghats south of the Chandragiri river. 

Of course, the boundaries of the three kingdoms varied much 
from time to time. 

From about the fourth to the eighth century the Pallava The 
dynasty plays a great part in the history of Southern India. 

But there was no Pallava country with traditional limits. 

The Pallava domination, while it lasted, extended in degrees 
varying from time to time over all the three ancient king- 
doms, the extent of such domination being in proportion 
to the vigour of the Pallava chiefs and the weakness of 
their rivals. This fact seems to indicate that the Pallavas, 
like the Maratbas, w'ere a predatory clan, tribe, or caste, 

' Kerala the Kanaresc form 67imj/am means ‘ mountain-range', 
of the Tamil CheraJa, The country and so is equivalent to Malmiar 
was anciently called Cheralaro or (Pundit D. Suvariroyan in Tamilian 
Cherala-nadu, and the Icings were Antiqwiry, No. I, pp. 69-71). 

Cheral-adan orCheraj-lrum-Porraj, 
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which rose to power by violence, and superimposed its 
authority upon the rajas of the territorial kingdoms. The 
tradition of the Pallava rule is faint, and the existence of the 
dynasty was unknown to European scholars until 1840, wlien 
the discovery of a copper-plate inscription drew their atten- 
tion to the subject.^ Since then many similar discoveries 
have been effected, and mnch progress has been made in 
the reconstruction of the dynastic framework of Pallava 
history. The origin and affinities of the Pallavas remain 
obscure. 

In the following sections of this chapter an attempt will 
l)e made to give an outline of the political history, so far 
as it is known, of tlie three Tamil kingdoms, the position 
and character of which have been described, and also of 
tlie intrusive dynasty of the Pallavas. But the time for 
writing in brief the history of the southern kingdoms in 
a satisfactory manner has not yet come, and at present 
any sketch such as that now offered must be tentative and 
incomplete. In its revised form it is less imperfect than 
the account in the earlier editions of this work, but, until 
specialists intimately acquainted with the languages and 
local conditions shall have woi-ked out detailed monographs 
for eacli dynasty, it wdll not be possible to compile an 
adequate early history of the southern kingdoms in a form 
suitable for inclusion in a volume dealing with India as 
a whole. Still, notwithstiinding the inevitable defects 
incident to the attempt, it is worth while to make it. I do 
not know of the existence of any book which professes to 
give the student or general reader a view of the history of 
Southern India before the Muhammadan conquest, as it 
has been partially recovered by the patient labours of 
modern scholarship.'* I feel assured, therefore, that my 
effort to supply the want, however imperfectly executed, 
will not be wasted, and that expert critics who know the 
difficulties of the subject will be the most ready to pardon 
my shortcomings. Tout connmtre e'est tovt par donner. 

’ 'BjWiot, Coins of Southern IiMa, entitled.^ncif«f/»MSa (Luzac, 1911), 
p. 39. although valuable, and freely utilized 

“ The volume of collected essays in the following pages, does not 
by Mr. S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar, profess to be the desired book. 
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Those difficulties are great. The sources of soutlieru DifS- 
history prior to the ninth century are far scantier than those 
available in the north. The eighteen Purdnas pay small 
attention to the south, early inscriptions are extremely rare, 
the coinage gives little help, the publication of archaeological 
investigations in a finished form is backward, and tlie 
exploration of the ancient literature is incomplete.^ On the 
other hand, from the ninth century onwards, the mass of 
epigraphlc material is so enormous as to be unmanageable. 

The southern princes and peoples have bc(jueathed to 
pt)Sterity many thousands of inscriptions, which often attain 
portentous length. Eight volumes of Mr. Rice’s Epigrnphia 
Camatica, which are concerned with both the Deccan and 
the Tamil kingdoms, give notices of 5,800 inscriptions. The 
staff of the Archaeological Survey in Madras during a single 
year copied more than 800 inscriptions, none of which, 
probably, are included in Mr. Rice’s work; and every year 
makes a huge addition to the unwieldy accumulation of 
historical material. The length of individual documents is 
illustrated by the fact that one important record is engraved 
on thirty-one sheets of copper, fastened together on a massive 
ring. It is obvious that the thorough examination of the 
epigraphic sources alone of the early history of Southern 
India must be the work of specialists for many years to 
come, and that additions to knowledge of the subject must 
continue to be made from day to day. With tliese prelimi- 
nary explanations I proceed to give the best account that 
I can of the three Tamil kingdoms, and of tlic intruding 
Pallava dynasty which for a time overshadowed them all. 

SECTION II 

The Pdndya, Chera, or Kerala, and Satiyaputra 
Kingdoms 

Ordinarily, the Pandya kingdom, approximately equivalent The ‘five 
to the modern Madura and Tinnevelly Districts, with part of 
Trichinopoly and sometimes also of Travancore, was divided 
' Southern India has Purdneu of its own. 

Gg 


uu 
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into five principalitieH, the chiefs of which were known as the 
‘ five Pandyas Details as to tlie jurisdiction of the several 
chiefs are not known. 

As early as the time of Pliny, in the first century after 
Christ, the capital was Madura or Kudal ; hut there is reason 
to believe that in still more ancient days Korkai was the 
chief place of the kingdom, and there is some evidence that 
a place called South Manalur on the east coast of the 
Madura District had been the capital of Pandya chiefs in 
prehistoric times.' All native traditions indicate Korkai or 
Kolkai, the Greek KoAxot, as the cradle of South Indian 
civilization, and the home of the mythical three brothers 
who were supposed to have founded the Pandya, Chera, and 
Chola kingdoms. The city, now represented by an insigni- 
ficant village on the bank of the Tamraparni river in 
Tinnevelly, was a great seaport in the days of its glory, and 
the head-(juarters of the pearl trade, which constituted the 
special source of wealth enjoyed by the Pandya kings. Even 
when tlie royal court was established at Madura, the Crown 
Prince resided at Korkai in order to control the important 
revenue and commercial interests centred there. In the 


course of time the silting up of the delta rendered Korkai 
inaccessible to ships, and the city gradually decayed, like the 
Cinque Ports in England. 

Its commercial business was transferred to the new port, 
which was founded at Kayal, 3 miles lower down the river, 
and continued for many centuries to be one of the greatest 


' Pliny, Iliat Nat., Bk. vi. ch. 
23 (26). He describes Bccare, the 
harbour on the Malabar coast, the 
Bakarai or Barkare of Ptoleray 
(Bk. vii, ch. ], 8), which is Vaik- 
karai, the landing-place for Kotta- 
yam ; and adds that ‘ there Pandion 
used to reign, dwelling at a great 
distance from the mart, in a town 
in the interior of the country, called 
Modura’. At the time he was 
writing Caelobothras (Keralaputra) 
was sovereign of tlie Malabar coast. 
The Periplus (ch. 54., 55) shows 
clearly that while Muziris belonged 
to the kingdom of Keralaputra, 
Bakare, farflier south, was included 


in the Pandya dominions ; which, 
therefore, must have comprised the 
southern parts of the modern Tra- 
vancore State. This tract was called 
V eniidu or V en. For identification 
of Becare and many other places, 
see The Tamils Eighteen Hundred 
Years Ago, pp. 17-20. Pliny’s work 
was published in A d. 77, as is proved 
by the dedication to Titus, before 
his accession. The Periplus may 
be dated about a. p. 80, and Ptoleray 
about A. D. 140. For Ma&alur see 
Ind. Ant., 1913, pp. 66, 72. North 
Maiialfir, of which the position is 
not known, is supposed to have 
been the earliest Cnola capital. 
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marts of tlm east. Here Marco Polo landed late in the 
thirteenth century, probably more than once, and was mucli 
impressed by the wealth and magnificence of both prince and 
people.^ But the same process which had ruined Korkai caused 
the abandonment of Kayal, and compelled the Portuguese to 
remove their trade to Tuticorin, where a sheltered roadstead, 
free from deposits of silt, offered superior convenience. The 
site of Kayal is now occupied by the miserable huts of a few 
Muhammadan and native Christian fishermen.^ 

It is impossible to name a date for the abandonment of Early 
Korkai as a port, but the coins of tl»at mint are supposed to jJjega-*’ 
extend up to about a. d. 700, The special crest or cognizance sthenes. 
of the princes of Korkai was the battle-axe, often associated 
with the elephant. The kings of Madura adopted a fish, or 
a pair of fishes, <as the family crest.^ 

The capital of the country, as already mentioned, was at 
Madura in Pliny’s time, but the kingdom had existed from 
much earlier days. The Pandyas were known to the Sanskrit 
grammarian Katyayana, whose date probably is not later than 
the fourth ceutury b.c.;^ and in the same century, Mega- 
sthenes, the ambassador of Seleukos Nikator at the court 
of Chandragupta Maurya, was told strange tales about the 
southern realm, wliich was supposed to be under the regimen 
of women. He was inhwined that ‘ Herakles begat a daughter 
in India whom he called Pandaia. To her he assigned that 
portion of India which lies to the southward and extends to 
the sea, while he distributed the people subject to Iier rule 
into 365 villages, giving orders that one vill.age each day 
should bring to the treasury the royal tribute, so that tlie 
queen might always have the assistance of those men whose 
turn it was to pay the tribute in coercing those who for the 
time being were defaulters in their payment.’ This female 

* Medlycott, India and the * Bhandarkar, Early History of 
Apostle Thomas, pp. 85 and 8T. (he Dekkan, 2ad ed.,ia Bondi. Oaz. 

The first visit seems to have been (1896), vol. i, part i, p. 139. I 

made in 1288 and the second in accept the view of Professors Gold- 

1293. stacker and Bhandarkar concern- 

’ Bishop Caldwell, Ind. Ant. , vi, mg the antiquity of Panini and 

80-3, 279. Katyayana as necessarily resulting 

’ Loventhal, The Coins of Tin- from the ascertained date of Patafi- 

nevelly (Madras, 1888), p. 9. jali, 150 a.c. 

G g 2 
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potentate was credited with liaving received from her hero 
father 500 elephants, 4,000 cavalry, and 130,000 infantry. 
She possessed a great treasure in the fishery for pearls, which, 
as Arrian observes, had been eagerly sought by the Greeks, 
and in his time were etjually prized by the Romans.* 

We hear of a mission sent by ‘ King Pandion ’ to Augustus 
Caesar in 20 n.c. and both the author of the Periphis oftha 
ErythrM-an Hen {c. A.n. 80) and Ptolemy the geographer 
(c. A.n. 140) acre rvell informed concerning the names and 
positions of the marts .ami ports of the Prindya country. 
Caraealla’s mas.sacre ;it Ale.xandria in A.n. 215 checked, or 
perhaps put an end to, the direct Roman trade between 
Southern India and Egypt,* so that for long ages the history 
of the Pandya realm is hidden from our eyes. 

The ancient Tamil literature, now being vigorously explored 
by many patriotic students in Southern India, mentions 
numerous kings by their clumsy names or titles, of whom some 
may be referred to an extremely early period. But the first 
P§-ndya king who can be placed in a chronological iiosition at 
all definite is Ncdum-cheliyan, who lived in the second century 
of the Christian era, and was more or less contemporary with 
Nedumudi Killi, grandson of Karikala Chola, with Chen- 
kuttuvan, a powerful Chera king, and with Gajabahu I of 
Ceylon. As is usually the case in Indian history, the key is 
obtained by the synchronism with a foreign prince. Although 
it cannot be said that the chronology of the early kings of 
Ceylon bus been settled definitely. Professor Geiger’s dating 
of the reign of Gajabahu between a.d. 178 and 191 may be 
accepted as a close approximation to the truth. 

The most remarkable characteristic of the Pandya state in 
those times was the maintenance at Madura of a flourishing 
literary academy or Sangam, the members of which produced 

‘ Megasthenes, Fra^. 1, Ivi B, present day the Laccadive islands 
Iviii, in SchwanbecKS text and are administered by the women 

McCrindle’s translation ; Aman, while the men are at sea. 

/ndtlca, ch. viii. The story may ‘ Strabo, Bk. xv, ch. 4., 73 ; 

have been suggested by distorted Merivale, Hutory of the Romans 

reports of the Malabar system of under the Empire, iv, 118, 175. 

succession through females. Mr. F. * J. R. A. 8., Ocl., 1907, p. 954.. 

Fawcett informs me that at the 
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much literature of the highest quality. The famous Kural of 
Tiruvalluva — which lives in the hearts of the Tamil people — 
may he assigned to a time a little before or after a.d. 100. 

The interesting ‘Epic of the Anklet^ and the ‘Jewel-belt’ 
are a century or so later. It is impossible at present to 
write out a ‘ connected relation ’ of the story of the Pandya 
kings during the early centuries of the Christian era, and the 
reader must be content with these few observations.* 

When Hiuen Tsang visited Southern India, in a. d. 640, he Hmen 
spent a considerable time, doubtless including the ‘ rest ’ accoifnt. 
during the rainy season, at Kanchl (Conjeeveram), then the 
capital of the Pallava king Narasiinhavarman, the most con- 
siderable potentate in the South at that period. The pilgrim 
did not personally visit the Pandj'a country farther south, 
and was content to record notes trom descriptions supplied 
by his Buddhist fi'ieiuls at Kanchl. Ho gives the name of 
Malakuta, or MalaUotta, to the country, hut fails to indicate 
the name or position of the capital, which presumably was 
Madura, and is silent on the subject of the mode of govern- 
ment. It is probable that the Pandya Raja at that time was 
a tributary of the powerful Pallava king of Kanchl. In 
Malakuta Buddhism was almost e.vtinct, the ancient monas- 
teries being mostly in ruins. Temples of the Hindu gods 
were numbered by hundreds, and the nude (Digambara) 

Jains were present in multitudes. The inhalritants were re- 
puted to care little for learning, and to be wholly immersed 
in commercial pursuits, especially the pearl trade." 

An inscription furnishes a list of Pandya kings wImj reigned Eighth to 
from about the middle of the eighth to the beginning of the centuries, 
tenth century, but they arc little more than names. Arikesariii, 
who lived in the eighth century, is said to have defeated the 
Pallavas, and there is reason to believe th.lt the accession of 

* The Tamds Eighteen Hundred pp. A3 73, and various other papers 
Years Ago, pp. 80, 81, 88. Mr. m vol. i of the same periodical. 

Gover datrf Tiruvallava in the “ Beal, ii, 338-30; Watters, li, 
third century (^Folk Songs of 228-33. See remarks by Hultzsch, 

Southern India, p. 317). Sec An- Ind. Ant., xviii, 213. What has 
dent India, by S. K Aiyengar, ch. happened to the rums of the Hindu 
XIV; ‘ The Au^rustaii Age of Tamil and Buddhist buildings anterior to 
Literature ’ ; Dr. J. Lazarus on tlie the .seventh century 
Kural in Tam. Ant., vol. ii (191J;, 
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Viiraguiiavarman, who was defeated by the Ganga-Pallava, 
Aparajita, at the battle of Sri Purambiya, may be assigned 
to the definite date a.d. 862-3.’ During this period the 
Chola kingdonij ground between the Pallava and the Pandya 
millstones, was weak and unimportant, and the business of 
resisting Pallava aggression seems to have devolved chiefly 
on the Pandyas. The defeat of Nandivarman by Vikrama- 
ditya Chaluk 3 'a, in a. d. 740, had greatly weakened the Pallai'a 
power, whicli was still further reduced by tlie victories of 
Aditya Chola at the close of the ninth century.''^ From the 
beginning of the tenth century tlie Pandya kings were 
constrained to acknowledge the ever-grownng power of the 
Cholas. Whether independent or tributiuy, the Pandya 
dj'iiasty continued to exist tliroughout the ages, and its 
conflicts with neiglibouring powers are noticed in inscriptions 
from time to time, but few of the events recorded arc deserving 
of remembrance. 

The Pandya state, in common with tlie other kingdoms of 
the South, undoubtedly was reduced to a condition of tribu- 
tary dependence by the Chola king, llajaraja the Great, about 
the year 994, and continued to be more or less under Chola 
control for nearly two centuries ; although, of course, the 
local administration remained in the hands of the nati\c 
rajas, and the relations of the two states varied froni time 
to time. Some revival of the Pandya power took place in the 
first half of the thirteenth century. 

When liiuen Tsang, the Chinese pilgrim, visited Southern 
India in a.d. 640, Digambara Jains and Jain temples were 
numerous in both the Pallava realm (Dravida) and the Pandya 
kingdom (Malakuhi). His account does not offer the slight- 
est indication of religious persecution. We must hold, there- 
fore, that the persecution which certainly occurred about that 
time was subsequent to the pilgrim’s visit. It is well estab- 

* Pfoffrm litiport, Epu/raphy, to date. Additions have been 
1906-7, in Madraa 0 0„ Puf/lic, No. made by Mr. T. A. Gopmatha Rao 
503, June 2*, 1907, pp. 6i-70. That in the Tracancote Archaeol. Striet, 
report by tlie late Bai Bahadur V. especially No. 7 (1911). 
VenkasyaAvar^algivesasummary “ Pi-o^resa liiport, Epiyraphi/, 
of the few known fects about the I00j-6,'m Madras 0.0. , PiMie, tio. 
early Pandya kings, as ascertained 192, July 2, 1906, paras. 10, 16. 
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lished that king Kuna, Sundara, or Nedumaran Paiidya, who 
had been brought up as a J aiii and was married to a Chola prin- 
cess, was converted about the middle of the seventh century, 
by his consort and the famous saint Tirujnanasambandar, to 
the faith of Siva, which was warmly supported by the Chola 
dynasty. King Sundara is alleged to have displayed even 
more than the proverbial zeal of a convert, and to have per- 
secuted his late co-i-eligionists, who refused to apostatize, 
with the most savage cruelty, inflicting on no less than eight 
thousand innocent persons a horrible death by impalement. 

Certain unpublished sculptures on the walls of a temple at 
Trivatur (Tiruvattur) in Arcot are believed tcj record these 
executions, and are appealed to as confirmation of the tradi- 
tion.^ The position of tlie Jain religion in the South was 
much shaken by the persecution, which seems to have been 
a reality, although possibly exaggerated. 

Wars betweeJi the Pandya kings and the rulers of Ceylon Wars with 
frequently occurred. The most notable incident in this pro- 
tracted conflict was the invasion of the Pandya territory, 
in or about a. d. 116*6, by a powerful force under tlie command 
of two generals in the service of Puraikraina-bahu, tlie ambi- 
tious king of Ceylon. Two detailed accounts of tliis event, 
written from different points of view, are extant. The story, 
as told in the island clironicle, the Muhdearn^a, naturally 
represents the victoriovis career of the invaders as unbroken 
by defeat ; but tlie rival account, preserved in a long Chola 
inscription at Arpakkain near Kanchi, vvliicli is the more 
trustworthy record, proves that the invading army, having 
gained considerable success at first, ultimately U'as obliged to 

* The date of Tirujiianasambaii- is repeated in Rodriguez {The 
dar and Kuna Pandya was settled Hindu I’aniheuii, Madras, 1841-j), 
by Hultzscb in 1894-5 {]Cp. hid., illustrated by a plate depicting the 
III, 277). See also Tam. Anl., vol. i horrid tortures of the victims ; also 
(1909), No. 3, p. 65. The approxi- by Gnbble in Ca/r. 7?«i>.,187S,p. 70; 
mate date thus determined is the and by Elhot, Cuitu of Southern 
most important fixed point in the fndui (1385), p. 120. The Pandya 
early political and literary history king is named Nedumaran m the 
of tne South. I’eriyapurdna {Ind. Ant,, xxii, 63). 

The persecution is described in All the southern kings had many 
the 62nd and 63rd Tiravalliadal names and titles, which cause much 
(Wilson, .Jfacksjizis il/SS. 2nd ed., confusion. For the .sculptures, see 
Calcutta, 1828, p. 41). The story Sewell, Liels, vol. i, p. 167. 
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retire in consequence of the vigorous resistance of a coalition 
of the southern princes. The occasion of the Sinhalese inter- 
vention was a disputed succession to the Pandya throne of 
Madura, contested by claimants bearing the oft-recurring 
names of Vira and Sundara.^ This recurrence of names is 
one of the difficulties which hinder tiie reconstruction of the 
dynastic framework of Pandya history. 

Prof. Kielhora has succeeded in working out the dates of 
seventeen Pandya rajas who ruled a territory more or less 
extensive during tlie long period between a.d. 1100 and 1567, 
but the list of names is believed to be incomplete, and most 
of the princes were merely local chiefs of slight importance.^ 
By far the most powerful of the mediaeval Pandya rajas 
was Jatavarman Sundara I, who reigned from a.d. 1251 to 
at least 1271, and made himself master of the whole eastern 
coast from Nellore to Cape Comorin. Some of his coins can 
be identified.® The partial Muhammadan conquest effected 
by Malik KafCir and other leaders in a.d. 1310 and subse- 
quent years, did not destroy the local dynasties, although it 
marks a change in political couditi )ns which has been taken 
as the limit of this history. 

Tlie earliest reference to the Kerala or Chera kingdom is 
that made in the edicts of Asoka under the name of Kerala- 
putra, which was known in slightly corrupted forms to both 
Pliuy and tlie author of the Periplus as still used in their 
time, the first century after Christ. The ancient Tamil litera- 
ture, dating approximately from the same period, or a little 
later, pro \ es that the Ciicra kingdom comprised five nddus or 
districts, namely : (1) Pooli, ‘ the sandy,’ extending from 
Agalappula to tlie mouth of the Ponani river, about 10° 50' N. 
lat. ; (2) Kudam, ‘^the western,’ extending from the Ponani 
to the southernmost mouth of the Periyar river near Erna- 
kulam, about 10° N, lat,; (3) Kuddam, ‘the land of lakes,’ 
about Kottayam and Quilon ; (4) Ven from below Quilon 

’ Full details will be found in the ’ ‘ Supplement to the List of In- 
artlcle appended to Madras Q. O., scriptions of Southern India’, in Ep. 
Public, Nos. 933, 933, dated Aug. Ind. viii, App. ii, p. Si. 

19,lS99,pp. 8-14.. See also HuIUscn, ® Ind. Ant., 1911, pp. 137, 138. 

• Conlributions'to Singhalese Chro- * The Periplus and Pliny assign 

oology \J.Il.A.S.,lWi,^p 517-31). 
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nearly to Cape Comorin ; and (5) Karka, ‘ the rocky,’ the hill 
country to the east of No. 2. Pliny’s Cottonara or Kotta- 
nara, the pepper coast, corresponds with No. 3. 

In the early centuries of the Christian era, two of the Ports, 
principal ports at which the trade in pepper and other rarities 
was carried on were Muziris, the modern Cranganore, at the 
mouth of t!ie Periyar, and Bakarei, or Vaikkarai, the landing- 
place for Kottayain. With a favourable south-east monsoon, 
the voyage from Arabia to Mu/iris occupied forty days during 
July and August, and traders were able to return in December 
or January after transacting tlieir business. 

These notices, recorded by the Greek and Roman authors, 
concerning the extent and methods of commerce are no doubt 
extremely interesting, but tliey give little help towards the 
reconstruction of the political liistory^ of Kerala. In fact, 
next to nothing is known on that subject until Kerala was 
forced into contact uith the aggressive Chola pou’er in the 
tenth century, from which time the C’Jiola inscriptions tlirow 
some sidelights on the history of the western kingdom. 

The most ancient Cliera capiriil is said to have been Vanji, The 
Vanchi, or Karur, now represented by the deserted village 
Tiru-Karur, high up the Periyar, about 28 miles ENE. of 
Cochin. Tiruvanji-kalam, near the mouth of the Periyar, 
was a later capital. Some writers have eri'oneously believed 
Karur in Coimbatore to have been the Chera capital, but 
there is no doubt that that opinion is mistaken. “ 

In the earliest times of which we have any knowledge the The 
Kongu country, comprising Coimbatore and tlie southern part 
of Salem, is believed to have been distinct from Kerala, 
whereas in later days both Kerala proper and the Kongu 
country seem to have been comprised in a single kingdom ; 
and subsequently again the Kongu country alone was known 


the southern province or district to 
the kingdom of Pandya. No doubt 
the Pandyas always did their best 
to obtain control ol some port.s on 
the western coast, and sometimes 
succeeded in securing it. 

' The Tamili liighiien Hundred 
Years Ago, p. 15 j Ind. Ant., xviii, 
^59 ; XXXI, Si'i ; Ep Jnd., iv, 291 ; 


S. I. Inset'., vol. lii, part i, p. 30. 
A few names of early Chera Kings 
have been ascertained ; e. g. Sthanu 
Uavi was contemporary and friendly 
with Aditya Chola, the father of 
Parantaka 1 (‘Epigraphy’, p. 61, 
in Madras (». 0. I'Mic, No. 919, 
July 29, 1912). 
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as the Chera kingdom, while Kerala was separate. Apparently 
it is not possible at present to assign these changes to definite 
dates. Kerala itself has not always formed a single kingdom, 
and it now comprises the British District of Malabar, as well 
as the native states of Cochin and Travancore. 

Tamil literature represents, as already observed {ante, p. 452), 
tliat Chenkuttuvan, an exceptionally powerful Chera king, 
was contemporary more or less with Nedum-cheliyan, the 
Pandya, and Nedumudi Killi Chola, the grandson of Kari- 
kala, as well as with Gajabahu I of Ceylon. The authentic 
political history of the Chera or Kerala kingdom, therefore, 
like that of the other Tamil monarchies, cannot at present 
be carried back farther timn the first two centuries of the 
Christian era. Even about the events of that period very 
little is recorded. 

A learned writer, the late Mr. P. Sundarain Pillai, who was 
a native of Travancore, rightly claimed that his country 
possesses claims to exceptional interest, and may be regarded 
as an epitome of India. Having never been affected seriously 
by the Muhammadan conquest, it ‘ plays in Indian anthro- 
'|K)logy the part of a happy and undisturbed fossiliferous 
stratum ’. To vary the metaphor, the state may be regarded 
as a museum in which arc preserved alive survivals of nearly 
all the ancient Indian peoples, religions, laws, customs, and 
manners. The old and new can be studied together witliin 
that limited area in a way which is not possible elsewhere. 
I have already invited attention {ante, p. 8) to the view that 
the scientific study of the histoiy of Indian institutions should 
begin with the South, rather than with the North. 

The political history of Travancore was seriously investi- 
gated for the first time by the scholar named above, who 
collected over a hundred inscriptions, mostly recorded in the 
ancient Vatteluttu alphabet, by the aid of which he was able 
to trace back the royal family to a.d. 1125, and to compile 
a nearly complete list of the rajas for two centuries from 
that date.’ The records published show that at the begin- 

‘ ‘ Sjme Early Sovereigns of Tra- pp. 219, 2J7, 30j, 333; ibid., vol. 
vancore',/»(I...i»/.,vol. xxivyS95,, xxvi, p. 10» ; ' Miscellaneous Tra- 
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niiig of the twelfth century Travancore, or Southern Kerala, 
formed part of the Chola empire of Rajendra Chola-Kulot- 
tunga, and to all appearance was well governed and 
administered. The details of the working of the ancient 
village associations or assemblies are especially interesting, 
and prove that the government was by no means a mere 
centralized autocracy. The village assemblies possessed 
eonsiderable administrative and judicial powers, exercised 
under the supervision of tlie Crown officials. 

The crest or cognizance of the Chcra kings was a bow. Chera 
Their coi)is are very rare, and only two late types, characterized 
by the bow device, are known. They are found in the Kongu 
country of Salem and Coimbatore, and I do not know any 
record of the coinage of Kerala, the Malabar coast.' 

The above disjointed notes are all that I am in a position Lack of 
to offer as a contribution to the early history of the Chera or 
Kerala kingdom. The story of the Zainorins of Calicut falls 
outside of the limits of this work. Professor Kielhorn has 
compiled a list of the inscriptions of the later kings and chiefs 
of Kerala, being mostly those collected by Mr. Simdaram 
Pillai,^ but lias not attempted to draw up a dynastic list. 

The conjecture as to the position of the Satiyaputra kingdom Satiya- 
referred to by Asoka has been already recorded {ante, 
pp. 163, 185), and there is nothing more to be said on the 
subject. The name occurs only in the edicts of Asoka. 

vancore Inscriptions,’ ibid., vol. Southern India (Madras, 1889), 

XXVI, pp. lia, lil. Later informa- p. 17. 

tion will be found in V. Nagani ^ Ep. I ml., vol. vii, App. O, 

Wyn, The T) avancore Slate Manual , Nos. 939-66. The inscriptions 
3 vols., Trivandrum, 1906, and in the generally are dated in the Kollam 
Travancore Archaeological Series, or Malabar era of A. D. 824-5, 
commencing in 1910. Much further information will be 

* Ante, plate of coins, fig. 17; found in the works above cited, but 
Tufnell, Hints to Com Collectors in the details ate not of general in- 
terest. 
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SECTION III 

The Chola Kingdom 

According to tradition^ the Chola country [Vholaman- 
dalam) was bounded on the north by the Pennar^ and on the 
south by the southern Vcllaru river; or, in other words, it 
extended along the eastern coast from Nellore to Pudukottai, 
where it abutted on the Pandya territory. Ou the west it 
reached to the borders of Coorg. The limits thus defined 
include Madras, and several other British districts on the 
east, as well as the greater part of the Mysore state.' The 
most ancient historical capital was Uraiyur, or Old Trichi- 
no[>oly, so far as is known with certainty. A town called 
North Manalur, of which the position is not known, is said 
to have been tlie Cliola capital in prehistoric tiines.“ 

The existence of well-known traditional boundaries must 
not be taken to justify the inference that they always agreed 
with the frontiers of the Chola kingdom, wliieh latter, as 
a matter of fact, v'aricd enormously. The limits of the Chola 
country, as determined by tradition, mark ethnic rather than 
political frontiers on the north and west, where they do not 
differ widely from the lines of demarcation between the 
Tamil and the other Dravidian languages — Telugu, Kanarese, 
Malayalam, and Tulu. Tamil, however, is as much the 
vernacular of the Pandya as of the Chola region, and no 
clear ethnical distinction can he drawn between the peoples 
residing north and south of the Vellarii, the southern limit of 
the traditional Chola territory. 

The kingdom of the Cholas, which, like that of the Paiidyas, 
was unknown to Piinini, was familiar by name to Katyayana, 
and recognized by Asoka as independent. Inasmuch as the 
great Maurya’s authority unquestionably extended to the 
south of Chitaldurg in Mysore, and down to at least the 

' Coins of Sou/ hem India, lOH. a people as well as a dynas^, but 
Chu{a is also written Chora, iiola, or nothing is known about the Cholas 
Sora. Coromandel is a corruption as a people. They have become 
of CAo/nmonrfu/am (^Yule & Burnell, merged in the existing population 
Anylie-Tiulian Qhissary, s. v. ‘Coro- without leaving a trace 
inandelh. The name Choja means * Ind. Am., 1913, pp. 70, I'i. 
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fourteenth degree of latitude, the Pennar river probably was 
the northern Chola frontier in the Maiirya age. In later 
times that frontier on both north and south was much 
advanced, while, on the contrary, at an intermediate date, 
it was greatly contracted during the period of Pallava 
supremacy. 

Ancient Tamil literature and the Greek and Roman Trade in 
authors prove that in the first two centuries of the Christian tunes"'^ 
era the ports on tlie Coromandel or Chola coast enjoyed the 
liencfits of active commerce with both West and East. The 
Chola fleets did not confine themselves to roasting voyages, 
but boldly crossed tlie Bay of Bengal to the inoiitlis of the 
Ganges and Irrawaddy, as M’ell as the Indian Ocean to the 
islands of the Malay Archipelago. All kinds of goods 
imported into Kerala or Malabar from Egypt found a ready 
market in the Chola territory ; while, on the other hand, 
the western ports drevv a large part of their supplies of 
mercliandise from the bazaars of the eastern coast, which 
produced great quantities of cotton goods. The principal 
Chola port was Kaviripaddinam, situated at the northern 
mouth of the Kaviri (Cauvery) river. This once wealthy city, 
in which the king maintained a magnificent palace, and 
foreign mercliants found residence agreeable and profitable, 
has vanished, and its site lies buried under deep sand-drifts.^ 

The first historical, or scmi-historical, Chola king is Karikala. 
Karikala (Karikkal), who is represented by the early poets 
as having invaded Ceylon and carried off thence thousands 
of coolies to work on the embankments of the Kaviri river, 
a hundred miles in length, wliich he constructed. He 
founded Kaviripaddinam, transferring his capital from 
Uraiyur to the new port. He enjoyed a long reign, which 
was much occupied by fighting with his neighbours, the 
Pandyas and Cheras. He seems to have lived in the second 
half of the first century of the Christian era, or perhaps in 
the second century. Karikala was succeeded on the throne 
by his grandson, Nedumudi Killi, in whose reign Kaviripad- 

‘ For Kaviripaddinam, see ante, p, 444. The Tamils Eighteen Hundred 
Years Ago, pp. 25, 26, 38, 
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dinain was destroyed by the sea. Neduimidi Killi was con- 
temporary with Chenkuttuvan Chera and Gajabahu I of 
Ceylon. The Chera king appears to have then become the 
leading power in the South for a short time, while the glory 
of the Cholas departed, not to be renewed until ages had 
passed. 

Literary references indicate that, in the second or third 
century after Christ, the power of the Chola and other Tamil 
kings declined, and was superseded by the rise of the Arrival ar 
and similar tribes, apparently distinct in race from the 
Tamils.* The earliest known Pallava inscriptions, dating 
from about the beginning of the fourth century'^, show that 
at that time a Pallava prince was reigning at Kanchi in the 
middle of the traditional Chola country ; and it may well be 
that the mysterious Pallavas were related to tlie tribes alluded 
to. However that may be, a Pallava king certainly was 
established at Kanchi when Samudragupta raided the South, 
about A.D. 350 {ante, p. 284), and the Chola dominions at 
that time must have been much diminislied in consequence. 
Nothing further is known about Cliola history until the 
seventh century. 

The observations of Hiuen Tsang give an interesting 
notice of the Chola kingdom in the first half of that century, 
the significance of which has not been fully appreciated by 
commentators on his travels. His visit to the South, when 
he penetrated as far as Kanchi, the Pallava capital, may be 
dated with certainty in the year a. d. 640. At that time 
the kingdom of Chola (Chu-li-ya) was a restricted territory 
estimated to be 400 or 500 miles in circuit, ndth a small 
capital town barely 2 miles in circumference. The country 


^ The TamUe Eighteen Hundred 
Years Ago, pp. 64-79 ; S. Krish- 
naswamy Aiyengar, ‘ Some Points 
in Tamil Literary History,’ Malabar 
Quarterly Review, 1904, The dates 
in Mr. Kanakasabbai's book seem 
to be placed too early. Chap, vi 
of Mr. S. K. Aiyangar's book. 
Ancient India, 1911, is the best 
history of the Chola kingdom. In 
the article entitled ‘Karikala and 


his Times ’(/ad. Ant., 1913, p. 146), 
Mr. K. V. S. Aiyar unsuccessfully 
tries to prove that Karikala lived 
in the earlier half of the sixth cen- 
tury after Christ. That view seems 
to me to be wholly untenable, and 
to involve a false chionology of 
Tamil literature. 

* TAe Tamils Eighteen Hundred 
Years Ago, p. 44. 
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was wild and mostly deserted, consisting of a succession 
of hot marshes and jungles, occupied by a scanty popula- 
tion, of ferocious habits, addicted to open brigandage. The 
few Buddhist monasteries were ruinous, and the monks 
dwelling in them as dirty as the buildings. The prevailing 
religion was Jainism, but there were a few Brahmanical 
temples. The position of the country is indicated as being 
some 200 miles or less to the south-west of Amaravati. 

It must, therefore, be identified with a portion of the 
Ceded Districts, and more especially with the Cuddapah 
District, which possesses the hot climate and other character- 
istics noted by the pilgrim, and was still notorious for 
brigandage when annexed by the British in 1800. The 
pilgrim speaks merely of the ‘ country ’ of Chola, and makes 
no mention of a king ; doubtless for the reason that the local 
raja was a person of small importonce, subordinate to the 
reigning Pallava king of Kanchi, the powerful Narasimha- >' 
varman, who two years later destroyed the Chalukya power,^ 

The correctness of this interpretation of Hiuen Tsang’s notice 
of the Chola principality is demonstrated by the discovery 
in the Cuddapah District of stone inscriptions of local Chola 
rajas engraved in characters anterior to the eighth century.® 

During the early part of that century the struggle for Decline 
predominance in Southern India w’as waged' between the p^i^yas 
Chalukyas of the Deccan and the Pallavas of Kanchi, the 
Cholas not counting for much. But the severe defeat suffered 
by the Pallavas at the hands of the Clwlukya king, Vikra- 
maditya, in740, weakened the power of the kingdom of Kanchi, 
and gave the Cholas, who had been reduced to insignificance 
by the pressure of the Pallavas on the north and the Pandyas 
on the south, an opportunity of recovering their position. 

We hear of a Chola i-aja named Vijayalaya, who came to the 
throne about the middle of the ninth century, and reigned 
for thirty-four years. His son Aditya (c. a.d. 880-907j 

’ Beal, li, 227 30, Watters, ii, dated June 27, 1907, para. 43. For 
224. the state of Cuddapah in 1800, see 

* lleporit on Epigraphy in Ma- Hamilton, Emcriptwn of llindo- 
dras O. 0., Public, No. 518, dated $tan, 4to ed., 1820, vol. ii, p. 323. 

July 18, 190.5, p. 48, and No. .503, 
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conquered Aparajita Pallava, and so finally put an end to 
the Pallava supremacy. 

Paran- From the date of the accession of Aditya’s son and 

taka 1. successor, Parantata I, in a.d. 907, the historian stands on 
firm chronological ground, and is embarrassed by the plethora 
rather than by the lack of epigraphic material. More than 
forty stone inscriptions of Parantaka I were copied during 
the single season of 1906-7, ranging in date from Ins third to 
his forty-first year, i. e. from a. n. 909-10 to 947-8. This 
ambitious prince, not content with the overthrow of the 
Pallava power, pushed on to the extreme South, captured the 
Pandya capital, Madura, drove its king into exile, and 
invaded Ceylon. 

Cho[a Certain long inscriptions of Parantaka I are of especial 

tration! interest to the students of village institutions by reason of 
the full details which they give of the manner in which local 
affairs were administered by well-organized local committees, 
or panchayuts, exercising their extensive administrative and 
judicial powers under royal sanction. It is a pity that this 
apparently excellent system of local self-government, really 
popular in origin, should have died out ages ago. Modern 
governments would be happier if they could command equally 
effective local agency. The subject has been studied carefully 
by two Indian scholars, whose disquisitions are well worth 
reading. Whenever the mediaeval history of Southern India 
comes to be treated in detjiil, a long and interesting 
chapter must be devoted to the methods of Chola adminis- 
tration.^ 


Success- 
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the Great. 


Parantaka I died in a.d. 949. His son, Rajaditya, who 
was killed in battle at Takkola by the Rashtrakuta king, 
Krishnaraja III, was followed by five obscure successors, who 
had short and troubled reigns. 

The accession in 985 a.d. of a strong ruler, Rajaraja-deva 
the Great, put an end to dynastic intrigue, and placed at 

* S. Krishnaswami Iyengar, ‘The Aiyangar. V. Venka 3 rya, ‘ Irriga- 
Chola Administration, 90U-]3(X) tion in Southern India in Ancient 
A.D.’ {Madras lltview, 1903), and limes’ {Arcliaeol. Survey Annual 
Ancient India, pp. 158-91. The llep., 1903-4, pp. 203-11). 
author sometimes spells his name 
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the head of the Chola state a man qualified to make it the 
leading power in the South. In the course of a busy reign of 
about twenty-eight years, Rajaraja passed from victory to 
victory, and, when he died, was beyond dispute the Lord 
Paramount of Southern India, ruling a realm which included 
nearly the whole of the Madras Presidency, Ceylon, and a 
large part of Mysore. 

He began his career of conquest by the destruction of the Conquest 
Chera fleet, and in the fourteenth year of his reign his aequi- 
sitions on the mainland comprised the Eastern Chalukya 
kingdom of Vengi, formerly held by the Pallavas, Coorg, the 
Pandya country, and extensirc regions in the table-land of 
the Deccan. During tlie next three years, Quilon (Kollam) 
on the Malabar coast, and tlie northern kingdom of Kalinga 
were added to his dominions. Protracted campaigns in 
Ceylon next occupied Rajaraja, and resulted in the annexa- 
tion of the island in the twentieth year of his reign. In or 
about A. a. 1005 he slieathed the sword and spent the rest of 
his life in peace. From 1011 his son Rajeiulra became his 
colleague, in accordance with Chola custom. 

The ancient enmity between tlie Chalukyas and the War with 
Pallavas, inherited by the Chola power, which had succeeded kyas.' 
to the premier rank formerly enjoyed by the Pallavas, led to 
a four years’ war, ending in the defesit of the Chalukyas, 
who had not been long freed from subjection to the Rash- 
trakutas. 

Rajaraja possessed a powerful navy, of which he made full Nava! 
use, and his last martial exploit was the acquisition of a large 
number of unspecified islands, meaning, perhaps, the Lac- 
cadives and Maldives, in his twenty-ninth year. 

The magnificent temple at his capital Tanjore (Tanjuvur), Temple at 
built by his command, the walls of which are engraved with Tanjore. 
the story of his victories, as recorded in tlie twenty-sixth year 
of his reign, stands to this day as a memorial of Uajaraja’s 
brilliant career.' 

Although himself a worshipper of Siva, he was sufficiently Buddhisia 

‘ A characteristic specimen of his coinage is shown in Fig. 15 of the 
plate of coins. 

ie» H h 
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liberal-minded to endow a Burmese Buddhist temple at the 
port of Negapatam, where two such temples continued to be 
tlie object of foreign pilgrimages until the fifteenth century. 
One of them, probably tbat endowed by Bajaraja, survived 
in a ruinous condition until 1867, when the remains of it 
were pulled down by the Jesuit Fatliers, and utilized for the 
construction of Cliristian buildings.^ 

Rajendra-Choladeva I, surnamed Gangai-konda, son and 
successor of Uajarftja, continued his fiither’s ambitious career, 
with added vigour and even more conspicuous success. His 
fleet, crossing the Bay of Bengal, attacked and captured 
Kadiiram (Kidaramj, the ancient capital of the kingdom of 
Pronic or Pegu, and also the seajiorts of Takkolam and 
Matama, or Martaban, on the same coast. The fall of these 
towns involved the temporary annexation of the whole king- 
dom of Pegu to the Chola empire.’'^ Two granite pillars still 
standing at the town of Pegu are believed to have been set 
up by the Cliola king to commemorate his conquest, which 
was effected in the years a.d. 1025-7.® The annexation of 
the Nicobar (Nakkavaram) and Andaman islands followed on 
the coiupiest of Pegu. 

During the earlier years of his reign Rajendra-Choladeva 
had occupied himself with a succession of wars against the 
northern po\\’ers. He came into collision even with Mahiptila, 
king of Bihar and Bengal, and brouglit his army to the banks 
of the Ganges. In memory of this exploit he assumed the 
title of Ganguikoiula, and built a new capital city, which he 
called Gungaikonda-Cholapuram. Near the city he con- 
structed a vast artificial lake, with an embankment 16 
miles long, fully provided with the necessary sluices and 
channels for tlie irrigation of a large area. The city was 
adorned by a magnificent palace and a gigantic temple. 


’ Iml vn, e-it, wUIi plates ; 

iladras O'. O., I’lihhr, Nob. ‘JJi, 
U-iL}, dated Aug. 19, 1S9<>. 

“ V. Kanakasabhai, ‘The Con- 
quest of Bengal and Burma by 
tne Tamils’ {Madras Iteviea, 1902, 
2 .S 1 ). Kidaram is supfiosed to 
Tharekhettra, 8 miles west of 


I’rome {Ind. Ant., xxii, (>. 160). 
Takkolam -^Takola of Ptolemy (Bk. 
VII, eh. 2, 5; Ind. Ant.., xin, 3T2), 
and is now called Ayetheiua (ibid. , 
xxi, 883), some miles from the pre- 
sent coast. 

• Archaeot. S. Burma, Proffr. 
Hep., 1906-7, p. 19. 
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enshrining a lingarn formed of a black granite monolith 30 
feet high. The ruins of these structures, sadly defaced by 
the ravages of modern utilitarians in searcli of building 
material, still stand in lonely grandeur in a desolate region 
of the Trichinopoly District. The sculptures in the temples 
are of singular 0 X 06116006 .*^ The Pandya dominions con- 
tinued to be subject to the Chola domination during the 
reign of Rajendra Gangaikonda, and were administered by 
his son as Viceroy, with tiie title of Chola-Pandya.^ 

Riljadhiraja, eldest son of Rajendra, who had been his Raja- 
father’s colleague since 1018, succeeded him in a. d. 1035, and 
continued the never-ending fight nith all the neighbouring *; ; 
powers.^ He fell in the fierce struggle with the Chalukya 1035 . 
army at the battle of Koppam in a.d. 1052 or 1053, which 
determined that the Tungabhadra river should be the frontier 
between the rival Chola and Chalukya empires. Notwith- 
standing the death of Rajadhiraja, tlie fortunes of the day 
were retrieved by his brotlier Rajendra Parakesarivarman, 
who was crowned on the battle-field as his successor. 


The customary wars went on during the reigns of this king 
and three kings who succeeded hinj, but few of the details are 
worthy of remembrance. A notable incident was the battle Battle of 
of Kudal Sangamam, fought at the junction of the Krishna ganga- 
and Tungabhadra rivers, in which the Chalukyas suffered mam. 
a severe defeat at the hands of Virarajendra Chola (acc. 

A.D. 1062-3). In the civil war between the brothers and 
rival claimants to the Chalukya throne — Somesvara II and 
Vikramaditya — Virarajendra took the side of the latter, and 
gave, him his daughter iu marriage. 

The death of Virarajendra (.v. u. 1070) was followed by A revolu- 
tion : 


' Htst. t)f Fine Art in, Indut and 
Ceyhm, figs. 159-61. A detailed 
survey and description of the site, 
fully illustrated, would be of much 
interest. 

® on Kpigra[>hy\\\ Madras 

G. 0. Public, No. 503, dated June 
2T, 1907, para. 25. 

^ The Chola practice of appoint- 
ing the Crown Pnnee, or yuvardja, 
as hiB father's colleague causes 
the regnal years to overlap. The 


chronology has been settled by 
Prof. Kieliiorn (,£!p. Ind., viii, A up. 
ii, 26). The references in detail to 
inscriptions can be traced through 
the paper cited. Later discoveries 
will be found in the lieporU on 
lipiyraphy \i\ Madras G. 0., Public, 
No. 4-92, dated July 2, 1906, and 
No. 503, dated June 26, 1907, and 
subsequent issues, as well as in Ep. 
Ind. to date. 
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- a disputed succession and civil war. Vikramaditya Chalukya, 
having established himself on the throne of the Deccan, came 
to the aid of his brother-in-law, Adhirajendra, and succeeded 
in making him king of the Chola realm (1072). But the new 
sovereign proved to be unpopular, and was assassinated two 
years later (1074). With him the direct line in male succes- 
sion of the great mediaeval Cholas came to an end. 

Adhirajendra appears to have left no issue capable of ruling, 
and so was succeeded by his relative Rajendra, subsequently 
known as Kulottunga I. Rajendra, whose mother was 
a daughter of the famous Gangaikonda Chola, was the son 
of the Eastcni Chalukya prince of Vengi who had died in 
1062. But Rajendra had preferred to remain at the Chola 
court, and had allowed his uncle to rule Vengi for some years. 
In 1070 Rajendra was crowned as lord of Vengi, and four 
years later, when Adhirajendra was murdered, he assumed 
the government of the whole Chola territory. He thus 
founded a new Chalukya-Chola dynasty, taking the title of 
Kulottunga Chola. He was worthy of his position and ruled 
his extensive dominions successfully for forty-nine years. 
He reconquered Kalinga, defeating the Eastern Ganga king, 
Anantavannaii Choda. His internal administration was 
distinguished by the e.xecution of an elaborate revision of 
tlie revenue survey in .v.n. 1086, the year of the survey for 
Domesday Book. 

The celebrated piiilosopher, liamanuja, the most venerated 
teacher of the Vaishnava Hindus in the south, received his 
education at Kaiiclii, and resided at Srirangam near Trichi- 
nopoly during the reign of Adhirajendra ; but, owing to the 
hostility of the king, who professed the Saiva faith, was 
obliged to retire into Mysore territory until Adliirajendra’s 
death freed him from anxiety. The holy man then returned 
to Srirangam, where he remained until his decease.' 

Vikrama Chola, the son and successor of Kulottunga, 

* For the history of Adhirajendra, contemporary metrical chronicle, 
Kulottunga, and Kam^uja, I follow entitled JMvi/a»urirharita, of which 
Bhattanatha Svamin, * The Cholas he is about to publish a critical 
and the Chalukyas in the Eleventh edition. The text was printed in 
Century ’ (/»d. Ilnl., 191i,pp. 217- Mysore in 1885. The title Kulot- 
His article is based on a tuiiga means ‘highest m his family’. 
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continued to fight with his neighbours according to precedent, 
and seems to have succeeded in maintaining the predominant 
position of his dynasty.' The next three kings, who had 
short reigns, were not notable in any way. 

The last Chola king of any importance was Kulottunga 
Chola III, who reigned for about forty years from a.d. 1287. 
The succession was then disputed, and the Chola princes sank 
into a position of insignificanee. For a time the Pandyas in 
the south reasserted themselves and gained the upper hand, 
until 1310, when the power of all the Hindu states in 
Southern India was broken by the suecesses of Malik Kafur’s 
Muhammadan army in that year and following years. The 
rapid development of the Vijayanagar kingdom during the 
fourteenth century again restored Hindu authority in the 
Peninsula, The extreme South passed under the rule of 
Vijayanagar about a.d. 1370.^ 

SECTION IV 

The Pallavas 

Who were the Pallavas ^ Whence did they come ? Hou 
did they attain the chief place among the powers of the 
South ? To these questions no definite answer can be given 
at present. 

The name Pallava resembles Pahlava so closely that most 
writers have been disposed to favour tlie hypotliesis that 
Pallavas and Palilavas were identical, and that consequently 
the Southern Pallava dynasty of Kanchl sltouUl be considered 
as ultimately of Persian origin. But recent research has 
failed to adduce any historical facts in support of that 
notion, and it seems more likely that the Pallavas were an 
indigenous tribe, clan, or caste.^ They are sometimes 
identified with the Kurumbas, who according to tradition 

' The exploits of Vikrnma Chola ^4. S., 1909, p. 68 j 1). 
are the subject of a Tamil poem ' Mr. Kea suggests that the name 
of some merit, entitled Vtlrama- may be Tamil, derived from pat, 
ChrilaruVIa (Ind. Ant., xxii, 142). ‘ railk ’, and the maseuline termina- 

* ’The coins of the Muhammadan lion -nwni (sing.', , or -uvur (pi.'', and 
Sultans of Madura range from s. n. thus_be equivalent to the Gwiilas 
1329-30 to 1377-8 (Hiiltzsch in .l.ii. and Ahirs of Hindustan. 


Kulot- 
tunga in. 

(toe. A n. 
1287. 


Origin 
of the 
Pallavas. 
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once occupied nearly the whole of Dravida, from sea to sea ; 
but, as Mr. Venkayya observes, ‘it is difficult to decide 
vrhether the Kurumbas were actually Pallavas or distinct 
from them.’ The persistent hostility of the Pallavas to 
the territorial Tamil states, and the fact that tradition does 
not assign any recognized territorial limits to the Pallava 
dominion are indications that the Pallavas were distinct in 
race from tlie Tamils, and that their rule was superimposed 
upon that of the rajas of the Pandya, Chola, and Chera 
countries, the three states which together covered the whole 
area of the south, according to constant tradition. If we 
suppose that the Pallavas, like the Marathas of the eighteenth 
century, were a predatory, blackmailing clan or tribe, which 
gradually ac<juired by force almost complete control of 
the Chola state, and partial mastery over the other Tamil 
kingdoms, I think that the known facts will he found to 
accord with such a supposition. 

The raja of the Pudnkottai tributary principality, who 
is tlie recognized head of tlie Kallar tribe, still styles himself 
Raja Pallava, and claims descent from the ancient royal 
family. The Kallars, as Sir Walter Elliot observes, ‘ belong 
to what have been called the predatory classes,’ and their 
‘ hold, indomitable, and martial habits ’ agi’ce well with the 
characteristics of tlie ancient Pallavas as known from history. 
Until recent times the Kallars exercised a formidable control 
over the peaceable inhabitants of the Carnatic, from whom 
they levied blackmail in return for protection, just as the 
Marathas levied similar contributions under the name of 
chnuth. It seems to be highly probable that the political 
power of the Pallavas was exercised in a similar manner, 
its extent varying according to the viiriations in the relative 
strength of the ancient Tamil states and that of the usurping 
tribesmen. The Palli caste and certain sections of the 
Vellala agricultural caste, which is proverbially associated 
with the Kallar and Maravar robber tribes, also claim 
a connexion with the Pallavas.^ It may well be that the 

' Elliot, Cmm of Sonthern India, or robbers, who exercise their call- 

pp. +2 -i. ‘ The c&ste of Kullart, ing as an hereditary right, is found 
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so-called ‘ predatory classes in wliich the Pallavas apparently 
should be reckoned, belong to a section of the population 
distinct from and more ancient than the Tamils.^ 

The earliest known documents of the dynasty, certain Earliest 
coppei'plate grants found in the Guntur District, tell us of 
a king reigning at Kanehi (Conjeeveram), whose dominions 
included Araaravatl, and so extended to the Krishna (Kistna) 
river. Those grants, which date from about the beginning 
of the fourth century and are written in Prakrit, give 
no indication of the manner in which the kingdom was 
acquired. It seems to be safe to date its origin not later 
than the tliird century, and we may conjecture that the 
Pallava state arose from tl)e ruins of tlie Andhra empire. 

But it may date from a still earlier time. All authors are 
agreed in regarding as a Pallava the Raja Vishnugopa of 
Kanehi, who was defeated by Samudragupta about a.d. 350; . 
and it is probable that Hastivarman, the contemporary 
Raja of Vengi, also may have been a Pallava. The names 
Vishnugopa and Hastivarman both occur in Pallava gene- 
alogies. Simhavarman, king of Kanehi {acc, a.d. 437), was 
a Buddliist.” Such isolated scraps of information arc all that 
is known about the early Pallava kings. 

From the second half of the sixtli century, when Chalukya sirfiiia- 
history begins, until the overthrow of the Chalukya power by Vishnu, 
the Rashtrakutas, in a.d. 753, the Pallavas and Chalukyas, 


only in the Marava country, which 
boiiilers on the coast, or fishing, 
districts. The rulers of the country 
are of the same caste. They regard 
a robber’s occupation as discredit- 
able neither to themselves nor to 
their fellowcastemen, for the simple 
reason that they consider robbery 
a duty and a right sanctioned by 
descent. They are not ashamed of 
their caste or occupation, and if 
one were to ask of a Ktillnr to 
what people he belonged, he would 
coolly answer, " I am a robber.” 
This caste is looked upon in the 
district of Madura, where it is 
widely diffused, as one of the most 
distinguished among the Sudras ’ 
(Dubois, Hindu Manners, Customs, 


and Ceremonies, by Beauchamp, 
3rd cd., p. 17). 

' Kadavan, Mhe forester,’ is a 
Tamil equivalent of the Sanskrit 
Pallava (/jirf. Anl., xxii, H3). If 
the Pallavas were of foreign and 
ultimately Persian descent, it is not 
likely that they should be called 
‘ foresters ’, and be closely associated 
with the Kallars and Maravars of the 
extreme south. 

’ The date (Saka 359), the earliest 
known expressed in the Saka era, is 
deduced from the colophon of a 
Jain work (Arch. >V. of Mysore, 
Jtejiort, 1908-9, p. 31; 1909-10, 
para. 115). For remarks on the 
early Pallavas, see Elliot, Coins of 
Southern India, p. 39; and Kief- 
horn (lip. Ind., viii, App. II, p. 19). 
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who regarded each other as ‘enemies by nature^, remained 
constantly in touch and generally at war, each power striving 
to acquire for itself the mastery of the South. During this 
period of about two centuries the Pallava royal genealogy for 
nine reigns, beginning with Simhavishnu (acc. c. a.d. 575, 
is well ascertained.^ Simhavishnu claims to have inflicted 
defeats on the kings of Ceylon and the three Tamil states. 

Mahendravarnian I, son and successor of Simhavishnu 
(c. A.D. 600 to 625), h.as immortalized his name by the 
excavation of many rock-cut temples in the Trichinopoly, 
Chingleput, North Arcot, and South Arcot Districts, His 
fame is also preserved by the ruins of the city of Mahendra- 
\adi, between Arcot and Arkonam, and of a great reservoir, 
the Mahendra tank, near the same. A cave temple dedicated 
to Vishnu exists on the bank of the tank.® 

In war Mahendravarinan encountered a formidable rival in 
the person of the ambitious Clialukya monarch, Pulakgsin 11, 
who boasted of having inflicted a severe defeat on the Pallava 
king about a.d. 609 or CTO. At or about the same time 
the Chalukya king annexed the provinee of Vengi, the 
northern portion of the Pallava dominions, and made it over 
to the government of his younger brother, the founder of the 
Eastern Chalukya dynasty. It is probable tliat the loss of 
Vengi stimulated the Pallavas to push forward their southern 
frontier, and it is certain that Mahendravarnian held 
Trichinopoly. He appears to have been a Jain originally, 
and to have been converted to faith in Siva by a famous 
Tamil saint. The king, after his conversion, destroyed the 
large Jain monastery at Pataliputtiram in South Arcot, 


' Full details given by Prof. Kiel- 
horn 'op. cit., p. 20). The follow- 
ing observations, except as other- 
wise stated, are based on three 
publications, namely (1) Venkayyn, 
‘ The Pallavas ’ ^A. S. J., A nv. Hep. 
1906-7. pn. 217^S); (2) Hultech, 
‘The Pallava Inscriptions of the 
Sev^en Pagodas’ {F.p. Ind., vol. x 
(July, 1909), pp. 1-14.); and (3) 
Rea, Pallava Architecture, 1909, 
with cxxiv plates, being vol. xxxiv 
of the 4to Imperial Series of 


the Archaeol. Survey. Mr. Ven- 
kayya’s premature death is matter 
for deep regret. 

’ Report on Epigraphy in Madras 
O. 0., Public, No. .518, dated July 
18, 1905, p. 47 ; Archaeol, A 
Annual. Rep., 1903-4, p. 203. In 
1882, when Mr. Sew'ell inserted a 
note on Mahendravadi in his Lists 
of Antiquities, Madras, vol, i,p. 162, 
the Pallava origin of the remains 
was not known. 
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replacing it by a Saiva fane. It is interesting to find the 
name of the old imperial capital brought down to the 
neighbourhood of Madras, presumably by the Jains. 

The Pallava power attained its liighest point in the reign Nara- 
of Mahendravarinan’s successor, Narasimlia-varnian I (c, a.d. 

, . . . varman, 

625-45). In A.r>. 642 he enjoyed tlie satisfaction of taking c.A.n.625- 
Vatapi, the capital of his enemy, Ptdakesin II, who presum- 
ably then lost his life. It is certsdn that the reverse was 
so crushing that the Chalukya [jower remained in abeyance 
for thirteen years, while the Pallava king became beyond 
dispute the most influential sovereign in the South, and 
extended his jurisdiction far into Mysore and the Deccan. 

The Pallava monarch received effective help in his enterprise 
from a Sinhalese prince named Manavamma, wlio was 
subsequently enabled to seize the island crown by means of 
an army equipped by the grateful Indian king.' 

Hiuen Tsang, who visited Kanchi (Conjeeveram) in Hinen 
A.D. 640, during the reign of Narasimha-vannan I, and 
stayed there for a considerable time, calls the country of 
which Kilachl was the capital by the name of Dravida, 
and describes it as being about 1,000 miles in circuit. It 
corresponded, therefore, very closely with the traditional 
‘Chola country’ between the Northern Pennar and the 
Southern Vellaru rivers. The soil was fertile and regularly 
cultivated, producing abundance of grain, flowers, and fruits. 

The capital was a large city 5 or 6 miles in circumference. 

In the kingdom the pilgrim found more than a hundred 
Buddhist monasteries,^ occupied by a large number of monks, 
estimated at above ten thousand, all attached, like the majo- 
rity of the Ceylonese, to the Sth.avira school of the Mahayana. 

The Hindu, including the Jain, temples numbered about four- 
score, and, as in other parts of Southern India, the sect of 
nude, or Digaiubara, Jains had many adherents. In the 
Pandya country farther south Buddhism was almost extinct. 

Kanchi, which is reckoned among the seven Hindu sacred 

’ Matuivamsa, part ii, chap, xlvii. men of the country stood to the 

* Where are the ruins of these south of KSnehi, and a stu^a built 
monasteries One large building, by Asoka, 100 feet high, adjoined it. 

‘ a rendezvous for the most eminent 
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cities, enjoyed special fame among the Buddhists as having 
been the birthplace of Dharmapala, a celebrated metaphy- 
sician, who was the predecessor of Hiuen Tsang’s teacher 
Silabhadra in the headship of the great monastery at 
Nalanda.^ 

The earliest of the remarkable monolithic temples known 
as the Seven Pagodas at Mamallapuvain, namely that now 
called the Dharmaraja Ratlia, was the work of Mahendra- 
varinan, who bore the title of Mahainalla, or 'great champion,’ 
from whicli tlie name of the place is derived. The other 
similar shrines were wrought under the orders of later Pallava 
kings down to about the time when Kanchi was taken by its 
hereditary enemies.^ That calamity probably explains the 
fact that some of the shrines were never completed. 

The noble temple now called Kailasanatha at Kanchi was 
built by Narasimha-varman II, also named Rajasimha. 

In or about a.d. 655 Vikramaditya I Chalukya, a son 
of Pulakesin, retrieved the fortunes of his family, and re- 
covered his father’s dominions from Paramesvara-varman, 
who had succeeded to the Pallava throne. During this war 
Kanchi, the Pallava capital, was taken and occupied for 
a time by the Chalnkyas. On the otlier hand, the Pallavas 
claimed the gain of a victory at Pcruvalanalliir. 

The perennial conflict continued during succeeding reigns. 
In A.D. 740 Kanchi was captured once more by Vikrama- 
ditya II Chalukya, who inflicted on Nandivarman Pallava a 
defeat so decisive that the event may be regarded as the begin- 
ning of the e7id of the Pallava supremacy. Nandivarman, who 
had succeeded Narasimha-varman II about a.d. 720, was 
a collateral relative of that prince, being descended from 
a brother of King Sinihavishnii. The change in the line of 
succession is stated to have been the result of a popular 
election ; and a curious series of sculptures, accompanied by 


* Beal, Records, ii, 29H-30 ; Life, 
pp. l.‘!8-4(); Watters, ii, 226'- 8; 
I-tsing, Records of the Rvddhist 
Religion, transl. Takakusu ; pp. 
Ivii.’lvih, 179, 181. 

The name of the place assumes 
many forms— such as Mavalivaram, 


Mahabalipur, Mahavellipore, &c., 
but the true name is that given in 
the text. The forms which include 
the word bali in one spelling or 
another are based on a false etymo- 
logy. 
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explanatory labels, still extant in a mutilated form at the 
Vaikuntha Perunial temple in Conjeeveram (Kanchi), seems 
to have been designed as a contemporary record of the 
dynastic revolution.^ 

Nandivarman reigned for about half a century, and was Aparajita. 
succeeded by Aparajita, who vanquished the Pilndj'a king, 
Varaguna II, at the battle of Sri-Purambiya, but was himself 
overcome by Aditya Cholii about the close of the ninth 
century.* From that time the Pallava supremacy, which had 
been severely shaken by the Chalukya successes in 740, 
finally passed away and was transferred to the Cholas, who, 
as already narrated, brought all the southern kingdoms under 
their control more or less completely during the tenth and 
eleventh centuries. 

During their period of decline the Pallava chiefs managed Wars with 
to do some fighting on their own account. When the 
Rashtrakutas supplemented the Chalukyas in the middle of 
the eighth century, the traditional hostility between the 
leading power of the Deccan and its southern enemy was 
not abated, and the new rulers took up the old quarrel with 
the Pallavas. King Dliruva, a cousin of Dantidurga, who 
had ovei'thrown the Clialukya dynasty, inflicted a defeat on 
the Pallavas about a. d, 775; and his son, Govinda III, 
levied tribute from Dantiga, Raja of Kanchi, in a.d. 803, 

During the tenth century we hear of wars between the The 
Pallavas and the Ganga kings of Gungavadi, or Mysore, who 
are now commonly known as the Western Gangas, in order 
to distinguish them from the family of the same name which 
ruled Kalinga in the east, and held court at Kalinganagaram, 
the modern Mukhalingam in the Ganjam District. The 
most notable king of the Eastern Gangas of Kalinga was 
Anantavarman Chodaganga, who reig7ied for seventy-one 
years from a.d. 1076 to 1147, and carved out for himself 
a considerable kingdom, extending from the Ganges to the 
Godavari. He built the temple of Jagannath at Puri.^ 

' Itei>ort nn Emtiraphy \n Mttdi an dated July 2, 190G, paras. 9, 25; 

Q. 0.. Publie, No. W2, dated July and No. 502, dated June 27, 1907, 

9, 190G, paras. 2-4'. paras. 8, 19-24'. 

“ Iteports on E'jpigrnphy in ■' Monmohan Chakravarti, ‘ Chro- 
Madrat i-t. O., Public, No. 492, nology of the Eastern Ganga kings 
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The later Pallava chiefs sank into the position of mere 
feudatory nobles and officials in the service of the territorial 
kingdoms ; and it is on record that the Pallava Raja took 
the first place among the feudatories of King Vikrama Chola 
early in the twelfth century.' The rajas can be traced as in 
possession of limited local power down to the thirteenth 
century, and Pallava nobles are mentioned as late as the 
close of the seventeenth century. After that time all trace 
of the Pallavas as a distinct race or clan disappears, and 
their blood is now merged in that of the Kallar, Palli, and 
Vellala castes.^ 

The earliest Pallava king who can be precisely dated, 
Simhavarman, in the fifth ceiitury, presented an image at 
Amaravatl and is expressly described as being a lay 
worshipper of Buddha. Probably other members of tlie 
dynasty also were Buddhists.* Several princes were specially 
devoted to the cult of Vishnu.* Mahendravarman, who was 
a Jain in early life, at first })ersecuted the followers of Siva, 
but was converted to the Saiva creed and turned against 
his former co-religionists, whose principal monastery he 
destroyed.® 

Usually, however, the adherents of rival creeds seem to 
have lived together in peace and to have enjoyed the 
impartial protection of the government. The narrative of 
Hiuen Tsang implies that such was the case in a.d. 640.® 


of Orissa,’ an excellent monograph 
in J. A. S. li., vol. Ixxii, part i 
(1903), For Mukhalingam, about 
20 miles distant from Parla- 
Kimedi, see Ejp. Ind., iv, 183-93, 
and Madrat O. O., Public, Nos. 
82T-9, dated Aug. 25, 1902. The 
history of the W estem Gahgas has 
been discussed by Dr. Fleet in 
Kuruiresc. liynaaties. 

'■ Ind. Ant., xxii, 143. 

* The contents of the Pallava 
inscriptions as known up to 1896 
are summarized by Fleet in Bomb. 
Gciz. (1 S-Oel, vol. i, part li, ‘ Dynas- 
ties of the Kanarese Districts,’ 2nd 
ed. Recent discoveries are de- 
scribed in S. I. Inscriptiona, the an- 
nual Progrtss Reports of the Madras 


Archaeol. Survey ; Kiclhorn's List 
and Sii]>plemcnt {Ep. Ind., vii, viii, 
App.), and other works cited above. 

’ Amaravatl inscr. No. 39 {S. /. 
Insrr., vol. i, p. 25). This record 
is to be read from the bottom up- 
wards. I assume the identity of the 
Buddhist Simhavarman with the 
king who came to the throne in 
A.D 4-3T(Saka359). The inscription 
may be a copy of an older docu- 
ment (Venkayya, op. cit., p. 240, 
note 9). 

* Hastivarman (Attivarma),Vija- 
yaskandavarman, and Vishnugopa- 
varraan. 

“ Venkayya, op. cit., p. 93.5, 
notes. 
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All the later Pallava kings, apparently, were worshippers of 
Siva, whose emblem, the bull, was adopted as the family 
crest. Two of the kings were so zealous for religion that 
they have been included in the list of sixty-three Saiva saints.* 

My task — a labour of love — is now ended, and this book Epilogue, 
goes forth once more in its new form which, so far as the 
author is concerned, is not unlikely to be final. Planned 
twenty-five years ago, it appeared for the first time sixteen 
years later in a very imperfect shape. The generous recep- 
tion accorded to that faulty pioneer attempt encourages 
the hope that this much improved edition may be of still 
greater service in guiding and stimulating the study of 
the early history of India, now pursued with laudable 
ardour by a multitude of her sons as well as by foreigners. 

The dark spots in the path of the historian are illumined 
almost daily by so many rays of new light, that my successors 
beyond doubt will be able to walk confidently in slipiwry 
places wliere my steps are necessarily faltering and uncertain. 

The volume deals with the political history of Hindu 
India, the land of the Brahmans, which is the real India — 
a land the fascination of which is largely due to the unique 
character of its civilization. That quality of strangeness 
makes the history of Hindu India less attractive to the 
European or American general reader than tlie more easily 
intelligible story of the Muslim and British conquerors, but 
anybody who desires to understand modern India must be 
content to spend some labour on the study of ancient India 
during tlie long ages of autonomy. 

The political liistory of Indi.i cannot vie with that of 
Greece, Rome, or modern Europe as illustrating the evo- 
lution of constitutions in city or state. Indians, like other 
Asiatic peoples, usually have been content with simple de8]X)tic 
rule, so that the difference between one government and 
another has Iain in the personal characters and abilities of 
the several desjwts rather than in the changes consequent 
upon the gradual development of institutions. The regula- 
tions devised by able individual autocrats, such as Chandra- 
' Ibid,, p. aote 11. 
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gupta Maurya, Asoka, and Akbar, have mostly perished 
with their authors. The nascent Indian constitution now 
in course of construction is a foreign importation, imperfectly 
intelligible to the people for whose benefit it is intended, 
and never likely to be thoroughly acclimatized. 

The most important branch of Indian history is the history 
of her thought. For the adequate presentation of the story 
of Indian ideas in the fields of philosophy, religion, science, 
art, and literature, a chronological narrative of the political 
vicissitudes of the land is the indispensable foundation. 
Readers who may find such a narrative dry, or at times even 
repellent, may take comfort in the conviction that its exis- 
tence will render possible the composition of more attractive 
disquisitions, arranged with due regard to the order of time. 
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Hyphasis, 75 : built altars, 76 : 
lioiiourod by Chandragupta Maur- 
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ytt, 77 n. : camped at Jililam, 82, 
88 : fought battle early in. July, 
87: piomotod Poroa (^1), 89: 
started on voyage, 90; occupied 
capital of Sophytes, 90 : reached 
first confluence, 91 : conquered 
the Siboi and Agalassoi, 98 : at- 
tacked the Malloi, 94 , 95; dan- 
gerously wounded, 96; continued 
voyage to fourth confluence, 98 : 
appointed satraps, 99 advanced 
into Sind, 100 • attacked Oiyka- 
nos and Sambos, 101 : advanced 
to Pataia, 102 : reached the sea, 
103 : prepared for return to Persia, 
104 ; dispatched Nearclioa, 106 
sent Leonnatos against the 
Orcitai, 106 ; met Nearchos, 108 ; 
suffered much in Godrosia, 109 : 
entered Susa in April, 324 i> c., 
109, 114 : succeeded in his enter- 
prises, 111 : effects of his death, 
112, 115 : chronology of his Indian 
campaign, 113 ; ignored by In- 
dian writers, 113, 410 : appointed 
KudSmos, &c,, to chaigc of 
provinces, 116 ; wais of his suc- 
cessors, 118 : transitory effects of 
his raid, 112, 116, 238: Indian 
civilization in time of, 133 : relied 
on cavalry, 146 • legend of, 171 : 

(2) king of Epirus, 184, 190 . 

(3) Severus, Roman emiieror, 
278. 

Alexander’s Haven, near KaiAclii, 
106. 

Alexandria, (1) under the Caucasus, 
49 ; (2) in Egypt, Caracaila's 
massacre at, 446 n., 452. 

Alexandrian models of Indian art, 
239 ; commerce, 291. 

Allahabkd, Asoka pillar at, 170 n. 

Alliti'ochates = Amitragiiata, (j. v., 
146 Ti. 

Alopen, introduced Nestoriaii 
Christianity into China, 359. 

Alor, ancient capital of Sind, 100, 
865. 

Alphabet, Tibetan, 861 ; Vatteluttu, 
468. 

Alphabets, origin of Indian, 28 n. 

Altamsh slltutmisli, q. v. 

Altai's of Alexander, 76-8. 

Amarftvatl, town, 468, 471, 476. 

Amazonian body-guard, 123. 

Ambeia Pass, 60 n, 

Ambhi»king Omphis, 60-2, 110. 

Aiiibustula, btiipa, 186 ii 

Amida, siege of, 274, 278. 


Amitragiiata (Amilrochates), title 
of Bindusaro, 146. 
Amoghavarsha 1, IT, III, Rashlra- 
kuta kings, 42k 
Amritsar, city, 81. 

Am4uvarman, king of Nepal, 366. 
Amu Darya, Oxus river, 220. 
Amyntas, Indo-Grcek king, 242. 
Anamis, river, 109. 

Aiianda, queen, 811. 

Anandapura, country of, 323. 
Ananda Vikrama era, 42 n., 387 n. 
Aiiandpal, king of thoPanjab, 382, 
392. 

Anangapala, Tomara Raja of Delhi, 
386. 

Anantavarman Choda, Eicstern 
Ganga king, 468, 475. 

Andaman Islands, Chola annexa- 
tion of, 466. 

Andhra dynastic liistory, 20, 126 n., 
194, 206-18 • kingdom, 162, 184, 
423, additions. 

Audr.igoras, alleged viceroy ot 
P.irtliia, 222 n, 

Andriipolis, legendary city, 232 ii., 

238. 

Androkottos.= Cl)Hndr!igupta Mau- 
rya, j. v,, 43 n., 119 n. 
Androsthenes of Cyzicus, 223. 

Anga kingdom, 81. 

Anhiiwara, city, 814, 381, 389. 
Animal life, sanctity of, 176-7, 181, 
188, 202. 

Anaumat, legendary hero, 201. 
Antialkidas, Indo-Grcek king, 224, 
242. 

Antigonos, (1) iival of Eumoncs, 
116: (2) Gonatas, king of Mace- 
donia, 184, 397. 

Antimuclius 1 and II, Indo-Oreek 
kings, 215, 242, 244, 

Antiochos, (1) tile Great, 222, 239, 
241, 244 : (2) Hierax, 244 ; 

(3) Sotei, 147, 196, 220 n., 244 

(4) Xlieos, 20, 184, 196, 230, 244. 
Antipater, unable to retain India, 

U6. 

Antoninus Pius, Roman emperor, 
278. 

Anushlrian (Khusru), king of 
Persia, 321. 

Aornos, identity and siegeof, 56-9. 
Aparajita, Ganga-Pallava king, 464, 
464. 

Aphrodisiac drugs, 145 n. 
ApollodOros of Artemi ta, 218, 223 n. 
Apollodotos, Indo-Grook king, 213, 
215, 224, 242. 
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Apollonios of Tyana, Indian travels 
of, IS, 62 77 n, 98 n., 107 n., 

230 Ti., 807 n. 

Apollopliiines, (1) satrap of Gedro- 
_ sia, 106; (2)Indo-Gieekking, 242 
Ara insoiiption, 255 n. 

Arab invade; s, 104 n,, 314, £63, 
381. 

Arabioi, tribe, 106, 107 n , 111. 
Arabios (Arabis', river, 101 n., 106. 
Arachcsia= the Kandahar country. 
38, 102, 149 ; Sihyrlios, satiap of, 
120 , 

Aravalli mountains, 6n. 

Arbola, battle of, 328 n. 

Archaeology, results obtained from, 

2, 16, 289. 

Aicbebios, Indo-Gieek kins, 242. 
Arcliers of Xerxes from Iiulia, tlS ii. 

Alexandoi'.s inouiiteii, 68. 

Archiaa, officer of Nearehos, 108. 
Artlulecluio, Indian, eiiiliosi 
examples of, 1.35 : not Greek, 
240: m Gupta pein d, 3o5 : 
mediaeval, 358. 

Aioot, North luid South Pvstiicts, 
472. 

Ardahhli', Sas.s,inian king, 275 a. 

Aria = the Heiat country, 88, 149 
Ariiinn, cession of part of, lltt, 
149-51, 196 
Ariguion, town, 52. 

Arikisaiin, Pfiiidja king, 453. 

Aiioi, in .sixteenth satrapy, 22[. 
Aijuna, usurper, 352, 353, 359. 
Ar,iuuuyana, tribe, 280. 

Arkonaui, town, 472. 

Armenia, 259 a. 

Anns, Indian, GO, 126. 

Aiiny, Maurya, 121-6; of Harslm 
339. 

Arnold, Matthew, quoted, 113 n. 

Ai norflj.i, Chauhan, 388 n. 

Aroraz Alor, v. 

Arpakkana, inscription at, 4ii5. 
Arrian, on India, 12 I’niiplu'. 
iiscrrbed to, 231 a. 

Atsakes, (,1) king of Uraiii, 88 ; 

^2) leader of Parthian revult. ; 
222, 244: (3) Theos, Indo-Pai- ' 
thian king, 228. ] 

Aisakidan era, 221 n. i 

Art, Indian, earlie.st examples of, ] 
135 ; Gujita, 30C . mediaeval, 868 | 
ArtaxerxcsMiiGnion, king of Persia ' 
12 • Longiinanus, 103 n. ! 

Artemidovcs, Indo-Greek king. ■ 
242. 

ArWrtj'dsba, 161-3 : cited, 123 «.. i 

1 


126 n., 128 129 181 n., 182 «., 

184 n., 135 n., 137-44 n., 177 n., 
178 «., 179 n., 307 n. 

Aruvular, tribe, 462. 

Aryabhata, astronomer, 305, 306. 

Aryiinizatiou, process of, 8, 

Arjavarta, meaning of, 283. 

Asandliimitra, legendary queen of 
Asoka, 191, 

Asanga, 328. 

Asiot, tribe, 226 -n. 

Asoka, extent of empire of, 6, 148, 
161. Mysoie edition of Minor 
Eock Edicts of, 16' centemporai y 
with Antiochos Thees, 2(1 : inade 
P.ataiiputr.'i Ins pei'manent 
capital, 36 n. : live siupas at Pata- 
Iipulia asciibed to, 41 n. . dates 
of accession ami death of, 196, 
197 : abolished royal hunt, 123, 
177 : Kulinga Edicts of, 168 : 
Mceiojs of, 129, 163 the ‘king’s 
mon ■ of, ir.O : Tushaspha, govern- 
or of Kiltluawar under, 132 : 
mentioned in Kudiadaninn’s in- 
scription, 133 begiunuigs of art 
and architceturo in reign of, 136- 
full name Asoka-vardliana, 154 ; 
viceroy of Taxilaand Ujjain, 164, 
155: annexed Kalinga, 167, 196; 
went on pilgrimage, 158, 197 • 
ordained as monk, 158,100: death 
of, 192, 197 - Buddhist council 
convoked by, IGl . in Nep&l, 162, 
197 . building.^ of, 162, 164, 296: 
iiisciiptions of, 167, 172 : legend 
of, 170 ethics of, 176; ,ia early 
life probably worshipped 8iva, 176: 
enforced .sanctity of animal life, 
176, 177, 202 : tolernlion of, 178' 
appoiiilod Ceiisms, 180 provided 
for tiavcllfis and sick, 182, 296, 
;{44 : dispatched foreign missions, 
184, 190: sent his biother Ma- 
lioiidra to Southern India and 
Ceylon, ISG, 441 ; did not scad 
mission to Pegu, 187 : mado 
Buddhism a woild-ieligion, 188 
compaied with Constantine, 189 : 
chaiaciei of, 190 : sons and suc- 
cessoisof, 191-5: chronology of, 
196 : disruption of empire of, 194, 
197, 198, 219: Hindu Kush 

boundary of empire of, 219 ; 
Kiinisbka legends resembling 
those of, 265 ; pillar erected at 
Kau4a.mbl by, 393 ; imitated by 
HaisUa, 344 • Purna-varman last 
descendant of, 196, 346 : caste of, 

i 
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407 : i-clalions witli Southern 
India of, 446, 45G, 469, 460. 

AsokSvaddna legends, 40, 192. 

Aapasiau, tribe, 52 

Assakgnoi, nation, 64. 

Assam K&tnarupa, g v., 869. 

Assemblies, five great Tamil, 441, 
village, 459, 464. 

Asses, for riding, 184. 

Assyria, 269 n. 

Astes^Hasti, g. i 

Astola (Astalu), enchanted isle, 
108. 

Astrologers, control of, 133. 

Astronomy, of Gupta age, 305 

A4vagliosha, Buddhist saint. 2G0, 
2C1 «. 

Adiamedha « Iiorse-sacrifico, q. v. 

Atha^ vareda, 28. 

Athena, 77 n. 

Ati4a. Buddhist missionaiy, 400, 
402. 

Attic year, 8G. 

Attila, Hun king, .315. 

Attivarmfi, Pallava king, 476 n. 

Attock (Atak), town, 60. 

Augustus, letter of Indian king to, 
186 n . Kusliaii imitatiuiis of 
coins of, 236, 254 . temple at 
Muriris of, 444 Indian einbaasy 
to, 277, 462. 

Aurei, orientalized, 254, Sll n. 
cun ent in S. India, 444. 

Aurelian, Koman emperor, 278. 

Aurelius, Marcus, Roman emperor, 
278, 278. 

Autograph of Harsha, 342. 

Autonoinous tribes, 74 94, 286. 

Avalokitesvara, Buddhist incarna- 
tion, 301. 

Avanti = Mrdwa, g. v., 29, 396, 898 

Avantivarman, king of Kashmir, 
43 n., S73. 

Ayethema = Takkolam, g. r , 466 n. 

Ayu Mitm, coins of, 257 n. 

Aze.s I and II, Indo-rarthian kings, 
229, 230, 240 n. 

Azilises, Iiido-l’arlhian king, 280. 

Babur, used Kh aihar Pass, 50 n 

Babylon, early commerce with, 
28 n. death of Alexander at. 
110, 114. 

Babylonian culture, 2. marriage 
custom, 164 71. 

Bacon, alludes to Oxydrakai, 98 n. 

Bactria, Alexander's conquest of, 
49 n. : premier sati apy, 220 ; 
revolt and history of, 221-6. 


Badagara, port, 488. 

Badami = V&tapi, q.v., 424. 

Badilun, city, 894. 

Badiii, in Sind, 104 n. 

Badis, Gedroeiiiii port, 108. 

Badonsachen, king of Burma, 
124 n. 

Bahawalpur, state, 92. 

Biihllka, tribe, 274 ; see 'VahJika. 

Bahmanilbad, probably ■> Patala, 
108 

Bab 1 am II, king, 273. 

Baidya caste, 403. 

Baiiat, A.soka’s inscriptions at, 
167 n., 168, 172. 

BAjaur, valle}-, 62, 64. 

Bakarai, port, 460 a., 457. 

Biikliira, pillar, 169 n. 

Bakhtyiir, JIuhammiid, son of, g. v., 
871. 

Bakiiila Pass, 63 a. 

BrUuditva, king.s, 812, 327, 3.30, 
332-4. 

Baleokouros, 218 n. 

Balbaras — Rfishtiakiita kings, 4.30 

Ball in Mftrwiir. 390 «. 

Balkli, secondary Hun capital, 817. 

Ballal Sen, king of Bengal, 408, 
407, 416, 418, 419. 

Bamian, town, 49 ti, 

Bfimyin, Hun head-qiiarteis, 317 

BAna, author, 18, 21, 198 n , 204 
336, 848, 880. 

Bandiiupillita = Sangata Maurya, 
197. 

Baiikipore, on site of Pfitaliputra, 
121,158,294. 

Bannii, town, 392, 

Bnnskliera, inscription, 3.36 n,, 

343 H., 350. 

Banyan hospital, 183. 

Bar = waterless uplands, 95. 

Baiabar caves, 16.5, 1G9, 19G, 197. 

Buiiimula Pass, 200 268. 

Barbarikoii, port on Indus, 231. 

Bardanes, Parthian king, 230 n. 

Barguon = Niilanda, g. e., 312. 

Barhut (Bhar,hut), relief sculpluie 
at, 34 n ; hunga inscription at, 
198 71. 

Bari, later Paiihar capital, 877, 383 

Bark, as writing material, 28 
136. 

Barygaza = Broach (BharCch), 218. 

Basar— - Vaisftli, g.r., 29 ti. : seals 
from, 281 n. 

Basava, founded Lingayat sect, 433. 

Bathindah, 382. 

B.attle of Hydaspes, 68 71 
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Battle-axe, a P5ndya cognizance, j Bliutia«, conquered by Lalitaditya, 


4ol. ! 

Bazira, a town in tlio lulls, 5G, 57. 

BecarS, port, 450 «. 

Beghrani, coins fi-om, 257 «. 

Behistun inscription, 38 n. 

Belur temple, 434. 

Senates = KaA5, 30: cotton fabiics 
of, 129 ji. : Upagupta at, 189. 
captured by Sluliuinmadans, 889. 

Bengal, Chandra- gupta’a alleged 
camp.iign in, 290 n. : included in 
Hat sha’a dnminiona, .389 ; dyuas- 
ttea of, 397-107. 

Borar- Vidarblia, 200. 

Beryls, 443. 

Blijibru edict, 158, 167, 1G8, 178. 

Bbadiabnhu, 116, 440. 

Bliagalpur District, 29’ Jam luiild- 
inga itt, 35 n. : copperplate, 398 n 

Bhagavalii, Sunga king, 203 . 
Put ana, d.itoof, 22 

Bliag6la = PhegeIaa, 40. 

Bhaglrathl rivet, 405. 

BlianJaikai, R.C., on eaily hiatoiy 
of India, 300 n. 

Bhandi, couatii of Ilarsha, 337. 

Bbiinugupta, Raja, 313. 

Bhar tribe, 322, 418. 

Bharhut = Biir)iut, n.v. 

BharOch (Broticli) - Bnrygaza, 21S. 
Qurjara kingdom of, 322, 411. 

Bliasa, dramatist, 39. 

Bliiiskara-varinan = Kumara, king 
of Kamarupa, r , 356, 369. 

Bhatjiika, founded Viilabhl dynas- 
ty. 314. 

Bhuttiprolu, inset iptions front, 1C. 

Bhavabhuti, poet, 378. 

Bhillama, Yadava king, 392. 

Bhileui town, t99. 

Blilma, (IJ king of Gujaiat, 392: 
(2) Kaivaita of Varondta, 400. 
flit king ol Milhila, 401, 

Bliimbliar = Abhisaiu, 59 n., 88. 

Bliinnial tSbilmrtl), Gurjar.a 
capital, 321, 326, 378, 428. 

Bhira (Bahrali), town, 90 n. 

Bhitari, pillar at, 309 • sea! from, 
281 311 n , 312. 

Bhoja, (1 and 2) Paiiliai kings of 
Kanauj, 379, 380, (,3) Pawai king 
of Malwii, 395 : (4j tribe, 184. 

Bliojpur, lake, 396, 

Bhotan, 403. 

Blirikuti, Nepalese prince, ss, 301, 

Bhumaka, Ksbabarata, 209, 218 
(table). 

Bhuna, on Jililam river, 83. 


.3721 

Biiis river = Hyphasia, q. »., 76, 92. 
Bildiogiapby of Asoka’s insciip- 
! lions, 172. 

I Bidaspes river = Hjdaspes, q. 

I 78 «. 

j Bibar, South (1) province - Maga- 
I dha, 9.1-., 29, 397, 400, 402: 

\ (2) town, 294, 398. 

' Biluit river = Hyd.ispcs, g. r. , 78. 

] Biijal.a, Kalachuiya king, 432, 438, 
437. 

I Bikiinti, Slate, 92. 
j Bikram, Raja, 303. 

: Bikianipur, town, 403. 

Bilhana, authoi, 18, 432. 

Bilsnr, iiiscuplions fmni, 327. 
Binibisaia, king, 31, 33, 85, 37, 41, 
45, 48. 

Bindusarn, king, 146-9, 196. 
Birdi-baik as writing material, 
28 136. 

Biithday festival, 124. 

Biiths and deaths registeied, 128. 
Bisal l)5o = Vigiaha-riija, q. r., 387. 
Bit|i8Io, artist, 402. 

Bittiga, Hoytala king, 433. 
Block-printing m Tibet, 405. 

Boats, used by Alexander, 60. 

B6dh Gaya, Asoka's monastery at, 

I 287. de.solato in F-i-hien’s time, 

I 299: Bodhi tree at, 346. visited 
by Wang-hnieii-t’se, 354. 

Bodhi tree at Gaya, 169, 346. 

1 Bodhidliarma, patriarch, 313. 

I Bodhiruebi, author, 829. 

I Bodhisattvas, hierarchy of, 266. 

I Bodoahpra, king of Burma, 124 n. 

Boodromion, Athenian month, 

! 106 «. 

' Boluu rouU', 102 n. 

' Bon, religion of Tibet, 364, 

I Boukephala, city, 71. 

1 Bow, Indian, Of), 125 the Choi a 
' cognizance, 459. 

' Brail Dia, a god, 349. 

■ Brahmagiri, Asoka's inscriptions 
i at, 167 u, 172 

i Brail niak shat ra, moaning of, 408 a., 
419. 

' Brahman, opposition to Alexander, 
I 301 caste, and Rajas, 408. 
j Bruhmanliluid, error for Bahmana- 
I bad, q. »., 103 n, 

I Brahmdnda Pwana, 11, 22, 23. 

1 Brahmanical reaction, 194, 202, 

1 Bia]inian.s, town of, 96, 

' Brahmi script, 28 167. 
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Brick biiildinga, 186, 

Bnhad-devnid, reforred to, 92 n. 

Brihadratha, Maurya king, 196, 
197. 198. 

Brthaikathd-ko^a, 443 n. 

Broach = B)inrOcl), g. v , 213. 

Bron^ie vessels from the Kllghis, 
444. 

Buckler, Indian, 60, 125. 

Buddha (Gautama'), relics of, at 
Piprawa, 16 • biith and life of, 
29 ; preceded by ‘ former Bud- 
dha.s'', 167 : visited hyAjataiatiu, 
33-35 : belonged to Sakjn clan, 
37 : dcatli ot, 30, 46 8 : biith- 
placo of, 159 ' arofl of personal 
tninistry of, 188 ; on coins of 
Kanishka, 266 ; deified, 266, 
346 • footprints of, 846 ; Harsha’s 
golden iiu.ago of, 348 : Hiuen 
Tsoiig's relics of, 362 Hai'shii 
seized tooth of, 372. 

Buddhism, I-tsing on history of, 
20. oiigiii of, 29- Blifibru edict 
important in history of, 168 : 
leading tenet of Aaoka’s, 176-8 
Holy Land of, 187 car heat Bur- 
mese, 187 : Asoka’s preference 
for, 188: pei secutioiis of, 203: 
Taranath, Tibetan hiatouan of, 
218, 216, 847 n. : Menander 
.a convert to, 226; Hinay.sna, 
ancient foi in of, 267 • M.shfij’ana, 
newer foim of, 266, 269 n , 801, 

344 • conversion of Kanisbka to, 
26.'> • Vikramaditya tolei.int of, 
298, 303 : at Matliurfi in Fa-Iiien's 
time, 296: mercitul teachings of, 
297 . gradual decay of, 298, 3li.3, 

345 : prevalence fiom 200 a.c. to 
A.D. 200 of, 801 : SaminiUya 
school of, 339, 345 • favour of 
Gupta kings to, 292, 803, 313, 
328-34 : devotion of Ilarshn to, 
344-51 : in Tibet, 364 : in Nepal, 
368 : destiuction in Bihar of, 
404 : decline in Deccan of, 427, 
429 • in Bengal, 370, 402 : in 
Southern India, 440, 463, 476. 

Buddliist canon, 11, 39: Chinese 
pilgrims, 14, 23-6, 364 ; eccle- 
siastical legends, 32 n., 3:t-6 : 
instructora of Asoka, 157, li>9 • 
Holy Land, 169, 187 : chuicli 
council convened by Asoka, 161, 
207 : establishments in Nepal, 
162 : Pall books, 160 : monastic 
Older, 168, 846, 360 : fame of 
Asoka, 170: influence in India 


I and abroad, 184, 188 • church in 
j Ceylon, 186, 189 : fame of Ka- 
I nishka, 255: monasteiies, 263, 
i 297, 344, 463, 473 : council of 
j Kanishka, 267 ; rule of life, 297 : 
j inscriptions, 301: coinsof Kanish- 
I ka, 266, 302 : King iolladitya a 

I devout, 824 : monks in Sind, 

i 364 • in IJuain, 366 : Pala kings 
of Bengal, 370, 399, 402 : temples 
1 at Neg.ip.it. am, 46fi ; Siihhavar- 
I man, Pallava king, n, 476. 

I Budhagupta, Raja, 81.3. 

Bull, the Pallava cognizance, 477. 
i Bundela ( Ian, 41.3. 

' Buiid6lkhand = .Tejak:ibliukti, a. i., 
890. 

BiinCr country, .54 n. 

■ Biinliar Pass, 79 «. 

Burma, customs of, 123 a. ; Bud- 
dhism in, 187 ; English conquest 
of, 86.5 

Burmese occupied Assam, .371. 


' Caelobdthrn.s - Keialapufrn, q. r. 

450 n. 

. Caesar, V title of Kanishka, 266 ii, 

, Calicut, homlinrdment of, 199 ■ 
Hamoiiiis of, 469. 

Camel, for nding, 134 Bnctrian, 
I 236 

1 CanUiagomm (Cliaudragomin\ 
I auUioi, 321 n. 

Canton, ‘clotted lecoid ’ of, 47 n. 

I Capitol punishmcnl. .we Dcnth, 
j penalty of. 

I Caradilln, Tinman emperor, 278: 
' massacio at Alexandria by, 
I 445 n., 452. 

Carnatic, llip, 470. 

Caste, in Gupta period, 297 : in 
South, 441. 

Castes, as described by Megas- 
Ihenes, 184 ti , 439: four rnm(i<i 
! of, 408 71, 

I Cutlij, Chinese weight, 204 n 
' Caucasus, Indian, 120. 

; Cauvery river= Kaviri, g. v , 441. 
i Ceded Districts, 463. 

Central Provinces = Chedi, 390. 

1 Ceylon, chronicles of, 11, 171 : pre- 
. Chiistian n coids in, 16 n. : con 
version of, 186 ; Mcghavainiv king 
, of, 287 : pilgrims from, 288 ■ 
fiescoes in, 306 : Pandj a wars 
' with, 455 ; Oajabahii, king of, 
462 ; invaded by Kaiik&Ia Chola, 
461 . nil aded by Paiantaka I, 
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4(54 : annexed by Eajavaja, 4<56 : | 
Pallava lelations with, 472, 473. r 
Cliakiayudha, king of Kanauj, 378, ■ 
398. 

Ciiakshu liver- Oxus, 2<J4 n. 
Clialukya dynasties, 340, 424-82: | 
■wars with Chohis, 405, 4G7 : wars ■ 
with FaJiaviis, 425, 427. I 

CJiambiil liv, r, 280. i 

Chfiiiipaiaii District, J59, t70 n, ■ 
401. 1 

Chanakya, minister, 41 n,, 42, 118, 1 
122 124 n., 135 n., 130, 408. 

Oiiandala, outoaste trilies, 297. 
Chaiidawar, battle of, 389 n. 

Giiaiid Biiidai, Hindi poet. 387 n, 
ciiundel rlaii, 322, 407, 413, 414: , 
history, 390-4. 

Cliamlia, Tiirushka king, 421. 
Cli.uidiiihhag.i rnor, 69 a 
Chandiadevii, i'ovindod Gaha.rwar 
dynasty ot Kanati,|, ,385 
Cliandr.igin river, 438, 447, 
Cliaudiaguiita, (1) Miuiry.i- 
Sandiakoltns, 19 : caily lifo of, 
42-4, 4(1, 48, 117 : wor-ihipped at i 
Alexander’s iiUars, 77 : defeated ' 
•Belenkos, 1 19, US, 190 : institu- , 
tiutis of, 120-46, 237 . length of ; 
leigii of, 144: Jam legends of, ! 
140, 440, Andhra kingdom iii ! 
Iliac of, 200 casta of, 408 •' (3) | 
I of (tupt,'! d,yna3ly, 379-81,327, 
331-4 • (3) II of Uupta dynasty, 
Vjkrauiadityu, 14, 20 ; histoiyof, 
290-9 . seals of nueeii of, 282 ?i ; 
original of Kaja Bikiain, 803 . 
eon tempo; aiy with Kalidasa, 
304 : chionology, coins, and in- 
scriptions of, 827. 

Cliiind-KiiisS, Hindi apie, 387 n., 
393. 

Cliandia, Turushka king, 421. 
Cliandiaplda, king of Kuahmli, 
363, 372.' 

Ciiiindraprakaia, piiuco, S30-4. 
Chandra Sri, Aiidhia king, 212. 
Chandra-viirmiui, king, 2il0 ii. 
Cliaudravall, P.iwais at, 395, 412. 
Ch’aiig-an, in China, 852 ». 
Cliang-kieii, enduissy of, 252, 277. 
Chapa clan, 424. 

Chariot, Indian, 125, 126, 146; 
Uisuso of, 339. 

Cliarsadda = Poukel:iotis, 57. 
CliaruinalJ, daughter of Asoi.i, 
102, 197. I 

Chashtiina, satrap, 210, 211, 291. 1 

ChauJiAu dynasty of Sauihbar, 


386: Bajas of Mfilwft, 390; clan, 
412, 414. 

Cli.uiliikya clan • SolankI, </. v., 
412. 

Chavaniies, Prof,, on Western 
Tuiks, 363 > 1 . 

Chayil, ruined church at, 245. 

Chedi, kingdom = Central Pro- 
vinces, 394 : era of, 394. 

Cli6h-ka, kingdom = Tseh-kia, 354. 

Chcliaua, motfier of Ajata4atiu, 
36 a. 

Che inoiig, Cliinese piigiiin, 25 n 

Chen-kuttiivan, Cliera king, 452, 
458, 462. 

Cheia kingdom = Kei Ilia, (( i\, 456. 

Clicra|.iiu=s Kerala, g. r , 447 n. 

Chhrttarpur State, 391, 414. 

CUdai'/tiMtkdram, poc'in, 205 a. 

China, Kuslian relations with, 253, 
262. Ciupla relations with, 306 : 
mission in A.n 589 from, 818: 
contorminons with Hun empire, 
317 : intoicouiscof Hiirsha with, 
352- ?Aijnna brought .as pii- 
soner to, 353 ; Nostori.inism in, 
3S9; relations of Noi them India 
with, 3b0-5, 363 . lohitions of 
Nepal with, 805. 

Chinab (ChKnAhi, iiver, 69, 60 n , 
73, 79 a., 81, 88, 92. 94, 98, 114. 

Chinahhukti, town, 203 

Chino.so historians, 13, 335 : pil- 
grims, 14, 23 : iiostnges supposed 
to he, 263 

Ohingh pnt, distiiot, 472. 

Chiniot, foitiess, 316 n. 

Chionibai nation, 271 n, 

Chi-pin = Ki-pin, q v, 251 n. 

Ghitalduig, in Mysoie, 460. 

Chitavaia country, 348 n. 

CJiilor, town, 199. 

Chitral 1 Ivor, 51. 

Cliol.i dynasty and kingdom, 425, 
429, 431, 484, 446, 450, 454, 459, 
460-9, 475. 

Chola I'andya, viceroy, 407. 

Uhoraganga, king of Oiissa, 42 n, 
402. 

Chorasmioi, in sixteentli satrapy, 

221 . 

ClireniBs, Atlieniaii archon, 85 7. 

Christian mission to Indo- 
Paithuins, 231 -6 : oleinenls m 
Euddliwu, 266. 

Chiistiaas of St. Thomas, 235, 
245 

Chronology, difficulties of Indian, 
1, 18-20, 44. 
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Cliu-]i-ya= Chola kingdom, 9.0., 
462. 

Cinnamomum, sj)., 446 n. 

Cipiier wilting, 140. 

Civil adniiniatration of IIatsh»,341. 

Claudius, Koman emperoi, 277. 

Cleophia, see Kloophis. I 

Coast, changes in, 104 n., 108 n. i 

Cochin, state, 488, 447, 457. | 

Coimbatore, beryls of, 443 : j 
distiict, 448, 447, 457, 459. | 

Coinage, debasement iind rostoia- 
tion of Gupta, 311. 

Coins, many classes of, 17 : punch- ! 
marked, 62 n. ; Mitra, 204 n : 
Andhra, 206, 210, 212; of | 

Menander, &c., 213, 215 : Indo- 1 
Parthian, 228 ■ of IIoi niaios and 
Kadphises 1,286 ; 0 ivek influence 
on, 240 . of Plato, 243; of ‘Name- I 
less King 252 : of Kadphises II j 
and Kanishkii, 267 : of Huvishka, j 
271 : of Vasudeva, 272 : of latci j 
Kubhfins, 274: of Chandiagnptal, 1 
280; of Samndragupta, 288. of 
Idiandragupta 11, Vikvamaditya, I 
293, 327 : of Skandagupta, 311, 
327 : of Piakii^Aditja, 311: of the 
MauUhari dynasty, 312 n : of 
Kuroarnguptii I, 827 • of Nepfil, 
368 n. : of MUiira Bhoja, 380 : 
of Gangf'j'adov.i and tlie Chan 
dots, 392 ; Koinan in S Indi.i, 
443, 444 : Piindya, 451 : Choi a, 
469 ; Cho|a, 46,5 ». 

Colair, lake, 284. 

Conimodu.s, Homan emperor, 278. 

Comorin, Cape, 446, 4.56 

Conjeeveiam - Kiuichl, 2. r. 

Constantine compared ivitli Asoka, 
189. 

Consuls, officials rosembling, 127 « , 
238 n. 

Coorg, provinca, 446, 460. 

Cojiper, insciiptions on, 16, 449. 
vessels, 122. 

Corinthian capitals, 267. 

Coromandel oo.ist, 446, 447: coi- 
ruption of Cholamundalam, 400 n. 

Corundum, 443. 

Cosmas Inch eoplcustos, author, 317 

Cotton, substitute for linen, 97 n. : 
fabrics of Benares, 129 n. ; us 
writing-matorial, 130 ; tiade, 
461. 

Oottoaara™ Kuddara, the pepper 
coast, 457. 

Council, Buddhist, of Asoka, 161 : 
of Kanishka, 207, 278. 


Court of Chandragupttt Maurya, 
122, 145. 

Courtesans us informers, 130, 1S9. 
Cowrie shells as currency, 297. 
Cianganore^ Muziria, 444, 467. 
Crassus, standards of, 236. 
Cromwell, quoted, 179. 

Guddapah, district, 447, 463 
Cura! ■= Kin al, q. r., 445 n. 

Cuirency, see Coinage, Coins, 
Cowl 10. 

Curtius on India, 13 
Cuteh, Ran (Runn) of, 104 n. ; de- 
pendent on Mo-la-pb>, 324 
Cuttack (Kntak), District, 169 n. 
Cyione, Asoka s mission to, 164, 
Cynis, legend of, 105. 

Dilhiila =\V. Chedi, 390. 

Iiaisios, Macedonian month, 2.59 n, 
Dakshainitia, daughter of Naha- 
]>ann, 218 (tahle). 

DainiiikO = Tainiliikam, 439. 
Dainyek = ])haniirik, .389 11. 
Dantidurga, RashtrakCita king, 427, 
437. 

Dantiga, Raja of Kfviiclil, 437. 
Daiapiir, btdow .lihlam, 83 n 
Darbhangii, district, 401. 

Diirius, iiiscri])lions of, 12, 3,8 n. : 
Indian conquests of, 37 : Saka.s 
in time of, 249 n. 

Dnrkaka king, 39, 4.5, 48. 
Darvnbhisiira, countiy, 59 u 
Dasnratli.a, giandson oi Asoka, 174, 
192, 193, 197 

Dasaviiimiin (Dovaiarmaii), Mau- 
rya king. 197. 

Daiilat.'ibad Dovngin, 434. 

Dnvftkii, kingdom, 285 
Dead, exposure of, 164. 

Death, |)enall y of, 123, 127, 128, 139, 
li3, 176, 177, 181, 311. 

Deaths and births, registiation of, 
128, 143, 

Dcbat, in Sind, 103. 

Doccaii, nieiiuing of, 6, 7, 9, 423 : 
Maurya conquest of, 148 : censors 
in, 182 ; PulakOsin, king of, 340. 
Doiniai-hos, Greek auibassudo r, 147, 
196. 

Delhi, iioii pillar of, 290 n., 886 : 

hi.story of, 384 n , 386-9, 416. 
Dolta of Indus, 102, 108. 

Dcmetrios, king of the Indians, 
223, 224, 239, 241, 242. 

EenatiuSf silver, 254 n. 

Devabhuti (Devabhumi), Sunga 
king, 208, 204. 
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Devadtttla, cousin of Buddha, 32, 
33 

Defagiri, Yadava kings of, 392. 

DevakI, 309. 

Dttmnamptya, meaning of, 177 it. 

Dovanampiya Tissa, king, 18(5. 

Be-vapaia (1) Ksliattnya, 162 : (2) 
king of Bengal, 399, iOl. 

Bovapatana, in Nepal, 103. 

Bevaiashtm = Mahratta country, 
284. 

Bovil (doiuon) worship, 440. 

Dhamiak, in Jhelum Biatrict, 
389 n. 

JJhaiimia {dKaunn'], meaning of, 175. 

Bhana Nanda, king, 41. 

Dhanamjaya, author, 395. 

Bhariga, Cliandel king, 391 

Bhanika, author, 395 

Bhara, capital of Bhojii, 395. 

BArtruwa, com, 141. 

Bhurniaditja, king, 332 n 

Bharinii|iala, <1) king of Bengal, 
358, 378, 398 (2) Buddhist tea 

chci, 400, 

Bharmarakaha, Buddhist author, 

339. 

DhnrmsdCd, rest-houses, 344. 

BAama s'ush <M, 144 

Bhauli, Asoka’s inscrijitions at, 
168 n. 

Bhlinfin, artist, 402. 

Bhoyi iBlioyika\ poet, 400 

Bhruva, KashtrakCita king, 428, 
437, 475 

Bhruvahhiita, king of Valahhl, 
324. 

Bhruva BevI, queen of Vikrama- 
dity.i, 299 

Dialogues of the Buddha, cited, 408. 

Biddfi, queen of Ka.slunlr, 375. 

Bigamhaia, ,Tain sect, 40 n., 429, 
453. 

Bitiapore, caiitoiiiiient, 121. 

Biniiaga, author, 329. 

Biodotos I and II, Eactriaii kings, 
220, 222, 242. 

Bioniedes, Indo-Qreek king, 242 

Bionysios, ^1) CJieek ambassador, 
147 . (2 1 Indo-Breek king, 342. 

Bionysos in India, 52. 

Blpavam^a, chronicle, 11, 171. 

Bivya (Bivyoka), Kaivarta, 400. 

Divyasdnehanta, 468 ii. 

Divyduaddna, legends, 192, 202 n , 
216. 

Domitian, Roman emperor, 278. 

BOrasamudra, Hoysala capital, 432, 
433. 


Bosh-i-ab, ‘meeting of the waters,’ 
98. 

‘Bolted record’ of Canton, 47 n. 

Biams, Sanskrit, 240 n. ■ 3’amil, 
446. 

Brangiana ^Sratan, 102, 110. 

Diavida country, 25, 413 446. 

Bravidian nations, 7, 8, 28, 185 : 
meaning of teim, 413. 

Brona, legendary chief, 377 

Biiimmers, of Hareha, 341. 

Briipada, legendary chief, 377. 

Buff, C/iioiio/opi/ of India, 406 n. 

Burdurkar inscription, 220 n. 

Burga, goddess, 439. 

Burlabhakn, king of Bashmii, 372. 

Burlabhnvardhana, king of Kash- 
mir, 372. 

Duty, law of, see Pioty. 

Byrta, town, 69. 

Bast and West, 2, 239. 

Edessa, niemoiial church of .St, 
Tliomas at, 233 n. 

Edicts of Asoka, 15, 132. 140, 168 
61, 166-70, 172-4. 

Education in time of Harsha, 342. 

Egypt, einhussy to India from, l‘J, 
147 : irrigation in, 1-33. Asoka'a 
mission to, 184 . European ooin- 
meico through, 291 • trade witli 
K. India, 461 ; sec, Alexandria. 

Egyptian civilization, 2 ; crews, 89. 

Ela'gabiilus, Roman cmpeior, 278. 

EUipuia-Elurii, y. i' , 428 n. 

Elephant, lailurc in war of the, 
112. used by Seloukidiin kings, 
115, 11‘9. 146 comb.its, 122 : for 
riding, 134 ; cognizance of Paii- 
dya dynasty, 451 

Elliot, Sir H, M., Histon/of India by, 
15 a : .Sir W., Cotas of Hoathem 
Indttt by, 16 n 

Elphiiiatouo on Indian Iiiatoiy and 
chronology, J, 6, 18. 

Elilia (Eliora'', lock-cut temples at, 
428, 430. 

Emholima, town, 57 

Empire of Asoka, 6, 61-4 Eplitha- 
litc, .316: Perdian,12, 146; Gupta, 
286: of Harsha, 341 : of China, 
3C3. 

Epaiidcr, Indo-Greek king, 242. 

Ep/((iro» = newb-writers, 130. 

Ephthalite empire, 317. 

Epics, Sanskrit, 10 : rude popular, 
387. Tamil, 463. 

Epigraphta Carnattca, 17 n„ 449. 

Epigraphic evidence, 9, 15. 
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Epirus, Asoka’b mission to, 184. 

Eptskopoi = news-writers, 180. 

El a, Ananda Vikrama, 387 n. : 
Arsakidan, 221 n. : of Chedi, 324 ; 
Gupta, 20 : of Harsha, 838: Ilun, 
316 n.: Kalijriiga, 27 n Kollam, 
or Malaliar, 459 n ; of Laksh- 
maM-sena, 416 ; Laukik,a,261n : 
Lichchhavi, 279. Ma'aliar, or 
Kollam, 459 «. : Nepalese, 867 . 
I’ontic, 259 n. : Saiianda Vik- 
rama, 387 n : Seleukidan, 196, 
243 a. . Traikuteka, 394 : of 
Vikinmanka Chalukya, 432; of 
Yudhi'ihtliiia, 27 n 

Eraiidap.slla = KliiindSdi, 284. 

Eras, numerous Indian, 19. 

Eratosthenes, siadium of, 135 n. 

Eiyinandrus, river, 226 

Eudfioaos in India, 110, 11.5-7. 

Euknitidos, Iiido.Giock king, 223- 
5, 227, 239, 242. 

Euphrates, voya'’e of Neaichos to, 
109 . Kum.ui couquesta beyond, 
259. 

Eiithydfiuioa I, II, ItKlo-B.»(.triaii 

kings, 222, 223, 242. 

Fa hien, first Clunoso pilariin, 13, 
104 : translations of TiaveU of, 
28 : deseribeJ Ffltalipiitra and 
Miigadlia, 294-7 : on Gupta go- 
veinuient, 20, 297; b'udied at 
ITimralipti, 298 • found Kapila- 
vastu, Ae , dosolate, 299, 

Famine, in Kashmir, 374. 

F.i-yoiig, Chinese pilgimi, 2-5 n 

Female guards, 123 ; morals supei- 
vised by Asoka, 181 ; beclusioii, 
347 ; potentate in south, 451. 

Fiie-pit legend, 112. 

FirOj!, rorsiau king, 316, 

Fish, a riiiilya eognirance, 451. 

Fleet, l)r, J. F., di.seovercd initial 
point of Gujita ora, 20. 

Fleets, of Alexander, 89, 99: of 
Noarchos, 106-9* of the Cliojas 
and Cheras, 401, 405. 

Fo-kwo-hi, of Fa-liien, 23. 

Foieigners, Mauiya officials in 
chaige of, 127. 

Franke, Dr. 0., on Kushan period, 
2o8 n. 

Franke, Prof. 0., on Pail and 
8anski it, 308 n. 

Gad, legendary orothei of Qondo- 
phaiSs, 232. 

Gadur, tribe, ? = Qedrosiei, 107 n. 


Gaharw&r clan and dynasty, 377, 
884-6, 889, 413, 414. 

Gajakahu, early king of Ceylon, 
463, 468, 462. 

Galha, Koman emperor, 277. 

Ganapati Naga, Raja, 283. 

Qnnda, Cliandel Ra.ia, 883, 392 

Gandak, liver, 169 n. 

Ga’idaria = Gandhara, q. v., 38. 

Gandaria, in Panjub, 73. 
j Uandharn, country, defined, 28, 

I 38)1 , 62 n. ; topography of, 60 n., 

I 261 n. tribe, 184 sculptures 
i <if, 241, 200. Hun conquest of, 
310 kingdom, 398 
' Gaijga dynasties, Eastern and 
Western, 468, 475 

Gaugaikonda, title of Rajcndia 
! ciioiadev.a I, 466. 468. 

; (Saugaikouda - Clhohvpuiam, city, 
466. 

' Oai'g.i Pa’lnvii, king Apaiajita, 454. 

1 Gaiig.iraja, .Tain ministeT, 433. 
i OaugandRe nation, 40, 43. 
j tJaegiii iidi = Mysore, 476. 

. Ganges, ricer, 28, 36, 89 n , 40, 117, 
121, 162. 280, 294, 348, 406, 475. 

Gangetic plain, 0, 198, 295, 846. 

Gapgfyadeva, king of Chedi, 392. 

Giifuara, iiisciiptnin fioin, 339 n., 
859: attacked by Harsha, 344, 
3.59 • District, 438. 

Gaidablnla tribe, 274. 

Gdrql Samhilii, cited, 214. 

O.irhwa, insci'ipliiin from, 827. 

G.irlio forbidden, 297 

tJarrieoiiH, four, in Kasligana, 860, 
862. 

Gatchien Kuiiasan.i, kingdom, 
269 n 

Gauiia. kingdom, 837 ii. 

Gaugamel.i, b.ittle of, 228 n. 

Gauhatl, in Assam, 370 

Gaiir - LakhnautI, 421 n. 

Gaiilama Buddha, see Buddha 
(G.iutainn), 

Oautaraiputui, metronymic of two 
Andhra kings, 209-11, 216, 217, 
and 218 (table). 

Gaya, s.inotify of, 30 desolate in 
A. 1), 409, 299. 

Gedrosia = Miikran, 106 : con- 
nected with India, 106, 107 : 
Alexander’s march through, 109, 
in, 114 : included in cession to 
Chandragupta Maurya, 119, 
149-61. 

Godrcisioi, people, 107. 

Ghatotkacha, king, 2S0, 261 n. 
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Ghazni « Zabulistan, 863 ; city, 
888-4, 893. 

Gidliaur, Chnndfii Rsj.i of, 394. 
Giru&i, lake and insci iptiona at. 

182, 133 168 211 309 

Gltagovmda poem, 406 
Gladiatorial contests, 122. 

Glausai (Glauk.anikoi), nation, 73, 
89. 

Gnostic heresy and Buddhism, 188, 
266. 

Gobi, desert of, 248. 

Godagari, mart, 421 n, 

Godavail, river, 156, 162, 395, 423, 
425, 431. 

Goethe on tlie duty of au historian, 

8, 5. 

Gollas, Hull king, 817. 

Goinitrn, Raia ol Mathuin, 227 n. 
Gond Inbo. 391, 413 -5. 

Goiiiloidiaros, Indo-P.irtliian king. 
209, 231-5 

Gnpaditya, king of Kii'liinlr, 297 «, 
Gofiala, founded Pala dynasty, 397. 
Gopalpur, siu/ia at, 267 n. 

Goapids, Buddliist and Christian, 
188 n. 

Gothakabh.'iya, king of Ceylon, 246. 
Gotha oppressed liy Hums, 315. 
Gouraios, nvei, 61. 

Gover, FMc-iivn</s oj HouOioin Indut, 
445 11. 

Govinda II, 111, IV, Raalitrakut.i 
kings, 879, 428, 429, 476. 
Oovindaoliandra, liftja of Kaimuj, 
385. 

Goviiidapkla, of Pula dynasty, 401. 
Graeco-Roinan inlUience on India, 
241, 266. 

Grahavarm.iii, king, 337. 

Gieece, histoiy of, 5. 

Greek inHuenco on India, 145, 
237-41. ; 

Groto on Aoinos and battle of i 
Hydaspcs, 84, 8ti. i 

Grmnliatcs, Kushaii king, 274. | 

Guards, female, 123. ] 

Gudiinot, Bibltvgraphie Jaina, 10 n. I 
GuliUot elan, 420. i 

Gujar - Guijara, 9. v. , 822, 411. ! 

Gu,jarat, (1) a district in the Pan- \ 
jab, 60, 336 ; (2) Western, hi.s- | 
tones of, 16 ti. ; Kuinkrapa'a, king | 
of, 181 : attacked by Prahliakaia- I 
vardhana, S3G n. : Bliioia, king I 
of, 892 : comprised Lata aud j 
Gurjara, 426; ChaluUya dynasty 
of, 427 ; Raslitiakuta piincipahty 
of, 428. • • * 


1 Qujranwala District, 836. 

{ G unabliadra. Jam loader, 429. 

; Giinamati, Buddliist teacher, 814, 

1 829. 

j Gupta, (1) father of Upaguptu, 189, 
280 «. . (2) ancestor ol Gupta 

I dynasty, 280 n 

j Gupta empire, Puranic notices of, 
20 : history and chronology of, 
279-334 . era determined, 20, 280, 
327 : inscriptions, list of, 327 : 
(later) dynasty of Miigadha, 312, 
327 period, Sanskrit revival in, 
802. 

Gurdaspur, District, 75 n., 81. 
Gurgun (Goigoj, not the Bplitlia- 
lito c1p1t.1l, 317 n 

Gmjira countiy = Nortliern Gu- 
jaiiit and RSjputana, 425. 
Guijar.i clans, 321, 836, 411, 430. 
Gtiijara - Pi.itihar.i, kingdom of 
Knniiu.), 321, 378-84. 

Guiklia-s, conquest of Nepal by, 867 
Guslitasib, 111 Persia, 103 n. 
Gwfdioi, dependent on Kanauj, 
379 cnptuied by Vajrndam.in, 
381 : capluiod by Muhamma- 
dans, 389. 

H,d>bau, legendary merchant, 232. 
Had nan, Uomaii emperor, 259, 
278. 

llusamuslia and llagaua, satraps 
of Matliura, 218, 227 n. 

Haihaya Kajas, 394 : elan, 414. 

Hall -sliaving, penalty of, 130, 
Ilair-WBsliing, ceremony of, 124. 
llukiii c Waliindnh. extinct riser, 
92, 98, 365, S79, 430. 
llala, Andliia king, 208, 

Hala mo'intains, 109, 
llaiebid = Dorasannidra, 433. 

Han dynasty of China, 251 n , 253, 
264 263. 

tlarakali-7itilakn , drama, 887. 
Haiapula, last Yudava king, 436. 
Harbouis, on rivers, 129 n. 
Hari-ifija, Cliauhan, 388 -a. 
llarisheia, author of insciiption, 
282, 331. 

Harivariuan, Buddhist author, 329. 
Harmozcia Ormuz, 108. 

Harpalos, satiap of Babylon, 88. 
Haisba, il) or Harsha-vardliaua, 
of TlianCsar, younger sou of 
Prabhdkara vardhana, 18, 836 : 
accession of, 337 : coronation of, 
338: wars of, 839, 314, 369; em- 
pire and administration of, 841 : 
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literary works ascribed to, 848 : 
era of, 838, 347 n. ; imitated 
Asoka, 177, 844 : eclectic religion 
of, 266, 346 : religious assemblies 
held by, 848 ; death of, 352, 869 ; 
chronology of leign of, 369 
(2) king of Marwar, 348 « : 
(3> king of Kashmir, 376: (4) 
Chandal king, 891. 

yiarsha-Chariia of Buna, 18, 21, 848 

Harsliapura, in Mewiir, 348 n. 

Hasan Abdal, town, 61, 155. 

Hasti, chieftain, 60 

Hasti-varman, RAja of Vengi, 471, 
476 n. 

IlathigumpliA, cave - inseiiption, 
207 n. 

* Hatthi-lar’ Pass, 57 n. 

Hayobaiis Rajputs, 394. 

Hazabbar-ud-diu Hasan Arnal, 
governor, 394. 

Hazara district = UraAa, 69 n., 88, 

168 )i. 

HOgemOn, Athenian aiclion, 85-7. 

Hcliodoros, in Besnagur inscrip- 
tion, 240 II. 

Heliokles, Bactrian kings, 224-7, 
242. 

H clio.s, on Kaiiishkii's coins, 265. 

Holionic, ,scf Grook. 

Hellenistic kings, intercourse with 
India of, 184. 

Helmuiid liver, sec Hilmand 

Hemachandia, Jain monk, 181 «. 

Heinadn (Huniadpant), Sanskiit 
author, 435. 

Heinuntasena, 403, 41.5. 

llcphuistioii, goucial, 50, 59, 74, 
88-90, 102, 103, 113. 

Heiakles, legend of, 49, 56* on 
Kuslian coins, 271 : in the South, 
451. 

Herat (Hiuit), city and teriitoiy, 
38, 120, 119, 161, 221. 

Hermaios, the last Iiido-Grock 

king, 236, 240, 242. 

Herodotus, on India, 10, 12, 38 «. 

Hesidriis, river, 92 n. 

Hilmand, river, 226. 

Hima Kadphises = Kadphisea 11, 

g. V, 

Himalayan nations, 184. 

HinnyAna, monastery at KapiAa : 
263 : doctrine in Kashgar, 264 n. : 
monastery at Patuliputra, 295 : 
primitive doctrine, 346. 

Hindu period, 1 : mode of thought, 
446 n. : reaction in Gupta age, 
303. 


Hinduism, Buddhism a sect of, 
188 : orthodox, 801, 803 : in 
Nepal, 368: in Bengal, 870: at 
Kanauj, 876 : in the South, 
440. 

Hindu Ku.sh, mountains, 28, 49, 
119 : frontier of Maurya empire, 
161, 163, 222. 

Hindustan = G.ingetic plain, 288 : 

Muhammadan conquest of, 889. 
Hingol, river, 107 n. 

Ilippokoura, ? = Nasik, 218 n. 
Hippolytus, folk-loro tale of, 191. 
Hippostratos, Indo-Greek king, 242 
lliranyavati, river, J69 n. 

Histoiian, duty of, 3. 

History of the South, 44S. See 
Indi.an history. 

Hiuon Tsang, Chinese pilgrim, 14, 
20 Travels and Life ot, 24, 25, 
335 : on Buddhist sects, 346 ; 
favoured by Haisha, 347 : at 
Kanauj and Prayaga, 348-61 . 
leturn to China and death of, 
351, 359 : on political arrange- 
nionts of India, 364 : in KAma- 
rupn, 369 : at Kauchi, 463, 462. 
Hnien Tsung, emperor of China, 
363. 

Iliung-nu, horde, 248, 250. 

Honours, sale of, 142. 

Horm.azd II, king of Persia, 274. 
Horse-Haentiee of Pushyiimitra, 
200-2, 288 . of Samudrugupta, 
288 : of Kumaragiipta I, 299 . of 
Adityasona, 813. 

Hoshyarpui, di.strict, 76. 

Hospitals for animals, 188- at 
Pataliputra, 296 
Hostages, of Kanislika, 263. 

Ho-ti, Chinese emperor, 264 tt. 

Hoti Mardan, town, 60 n. 

Houpian, town, 49 n, 

Hoysala dynasty, 433 
Hai.vo Yen, empeior of China, ICO, 
313. 

Hunmyun, Moghul, used Kh aibar 
Pass, 50 w. 

Iluna = Huns, the, q. v. 

Huns, the, first invasion of India 
by, 310, 816' second invasion of 
India by, 816 ' Valabhi tributary 
to, ,310 : two main streams of, 
316' Toramana leader of, 316: 
Asiatic empire of, 315 ■ ora of, 
316 n. : cliaracteristics of, 818 : 
extinction of, 320 ; extensive 
ravages of, 817, 318. effects of 
[ invasions ot, 410. 
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Hunt, lit tbe Maurya couit, 123, ' 
177. 

Huahka »= Huvishka, q 270 n. 

Hubhkapura, town, 271. 

Huvishka, iiibtory of, 270-2, 278. 

Hwa, Chinese emperor, 264 n. 

Hwan-ti, emperor of Cliina, 254 n. 

Hwei-Sung, Chinese pilgrim, 26. 

Hwui-Ii, biographer of Hiuou 
Tseng, 14, 335. 

Hydnspes, river — Jililam, 59, 63 : 
diflRoulties of crossing, 64 : battle 
of, 08: Boukepliala, on, 71 : also 
called Vitasta or Bihat, 78 
possible crossing-places on, 79 : 
also called Bidaspos, Vidasta, 
Vyath, and Wihot, 78 k. ; capital 
of Sophytea on, 90 . Aloxaudor's 
route to and from, 79, 82. date 
of liattlo of, 85-7 • Alexander’s 
lotuin to, 88: western Ivonndary 
ot teiiitux'y of Poroa, 89; coii- 
fluouuc with AkesmOs of, 91, 92. 
98 changes in coiirsc of, 92, 

93 n - date of arrival at, 118 

llydeiabad, (1) in Sind, 103 n. . 

1,2) in Deccan, 423. 

Ilydiaotos, rtvor = JlfivI, western 
houndary of the Kntliaioi, 74 : 
cliaiiges in oouiso of, 92, 93 n. • 
corilluence with Akosinos of, 94, 
97 : Malloi occupied v<(lloy of, 

94 • Alexander cai ried to, 97 : 
date of passage of, 114. 

llyiKinis, liver, = Hypliasis, q v., 
92 ti. 

llypliasi.s, nvci, Alcxandci slopped 
at, 40, 76-- Bias, 75' altars on, 
7G 8; loute fiom 'J'axila to, 79 
changes iii com so of, 92, 93 n. 
Oxydiakai on banks of, 94 ..loinod 
third conllucnco, 98 ■ effects of 
mutiny at. 111 : date of Alex- 
andoi’s ariival at, 114 ; Meimndci 
crossed, 213 

Hyrkanui, province, 221, 222 n. 

Iclithyophagui, sav.sges, 107. 

Ill, rner, 248. 

llion, Alexandei's sacred shield 
from, 97. 

Iltutinish (Altamshi, took Kannnj, 
389 n. 

India, lost history of, 1 ; connexion 
with West of, 2 story of ancient, 

8 : unity of, 6 : paramount 
power 111 , 6; earliest foreign 
notice of, 12: Greek and Chinese 
accounts of, 12-14: ALbSiuuI's 


inquiry into, 14 : Marco Polo in, 
16 : Muhammadan historians of, 
16: inscriptions in Honthern, 16, 
449 ; coins of, 17 : chronology of, 
18-20 : beginning of political 
history of, 27 : ancient states of 
Northern, 28 : capital of, 36 : 
Indus boundary of, 38 : in Per- 
sian insciiptions, 88» : Chandra- 
giipta m.aster of, 42 . Alexanders 
plans for conquest of, 49 : road 
from Kabul to, 60 : Alexander 
the fiist European to enter, 56 : 
futility of political combinations 
in, 94 slavery in, 100: con- 
nexion ol Gedrosia with, 106, 
161 : duration of Alexander's 
stay in. 111, 114, 2.S8 : not Hel- 
leiii,ud by Alexander, 112, 145, 
288 Mega.sthenea’s account of, 
120, 288: land rcvenne in, 141 : 
iriigation in, 131 • high degree 
of oaily civili/ation in, 136: 
noaily all included in Asoka’s 
empire, 163 Asok.a made Bud- 
dhism dominant in, 188: Euro- 
pean invasions of, 239: leligious 
persecution in, 203 : vague moan- 
ing of name in ancient times, 
231 : alleged mission of St. 
Thomas to, 231-6, 245-7 : no 
Greek aichitecluio in, 240 : coin- 
inorce hetwoon Homan empire 
.and, 254, 269, 444 : intercourse 
of China witli, 263, 360-6: sup- 
posed Persian invasion of, 273 : 
Iiolitical divisions in fourth cen- 
tury of, 286 : Gupta government 
of, 298: Bhandaikar on eaily 
histoiy of, 800 n : history in 
sixth ccutuiy of, 335: iioiinal 
anarchical autonomy of, 357 : ein- 
bnsaios between Peisia and, 426. 

I Indian liisfoiy, souiccs of, 9 : eliro- 
i iiology, 18: Ocean, 87 oqmp- 
: mont, 66- litoiature, 208, 304: 

] ai t, 239, 266 : lyre, 288. 

I Indika, of Arrian, 18 n. 

Iiid.o-G rook dynasties, 219-27, 
I 236-43. 

I Indo-Parthian dynasties, 227-36, 
] 262. 

I Indor insci-iption, .327. 

I lndo-ScythLanr=Kushan, q. 20 
Indni 111, Bashtiakuta, 830, 429, 
I 487. 

' Indradyumiia, ruler of Bihar, 401 . 

Iiidrapalita — S&li4uka Maurya, q.v 
! 197. 
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ludiaprastlia (Indai'pat), near i 
Delhi, 886. 

Indrara.ia, viceioy of Lata, 429. I 
ludrayudha (Indrarfija), king of , 
Kiinauj, 378, 898. | 

Indus iivoi, exploration by Skylax | 
of, S7 : boundary between Poi- , 
sian etnpiie and India, 38, 150; ' 
bridged, 51, 60 ; pasauge by I 

Alexander of, 60, 113, 114: j 

Aornos washed by, 66 : Philippes , 
satiap of countiiea neat of, 90. ' 
elianges in couiao of, 92 : merged | 
111 the Mihian of Sind, 98, 110 ; 
delta of, 102, 199, 213 : Bbagai 
br.anch and Koliiai month of, j 
104 : confluence with Akeeines 
of, 109 ; proviiicia to west of, ! 
110, 150, 154, 219: voyage of | 
Neurchob fioin, 105, 111 : extiiic- j 
tion of Greek power to east ol, | 
116, 238: Seleukoa ciosaed, 119, i 
150 : not the Siiidliu of tho | 
McUatikagnimUia, 201 n. : power ] 
of Mithradates I extended bo- 1 
yoiid, 227 . P.irtliiun chiefs on j 
lower, 230, 252 : iiioiiastorios be- 
tween Jumna and, 296 : massacio i 
by Huns on bank of, 819 : ciossed 1 
by lliueii T.-iaug, 851. | 

luscriptiona, classes and value of, i 
15-17, 282; of Asoka, 158, 161, ' 
166-70, 172-4 ; southern, 449. 1 

Ionic jiiliais, 240. I 

Ipsoa, battle of, 119 [ 

Iron, used lU 480 n.c, 88 . ■ 

Pillar of Delhi, 290 n,, 380, 
Iriawaddy, river, 461. 
lirigation in Mauiya peiiod, ■ 
132, 141 : in 8. India, 464 n, I 
Isamus, nut identified, 218. i 

IfinnadCvi, queen of J<ilauka, 192. 
Isapur insciiption, 183 ti. 1 

Isbuidivar, iknsiun chief, 103 n. 
Issyk-kul, lake, 249, 362. j 

I-lsing, Chiiiose pilgimi, 26, 359. | 

Jagiinnatli, temjile of, 475. i 

Jahangir quoted, 140. 1 

Jaichaiid, liaja of Kaiiauj, 385, ' 

Jam historical texts, and Inblio- J 
grapliy, 10 n., 31, 46 n. : chrono- i 
logy, 46: tiadlbioiis, 146, 193, 
440 . religion akin to Vishnuism, ' 
183 H. . Kliaravela a, 120 n. : cult 
related to the Buddhist, 301. 
Jainism, origin of, 29, 33, 46 : per- 
secution of, 203 n , 455 : in i 
Vaisali and Eastern Bengal, 340: [ 


in the Deccan, 427-9 : in tlie 
extreme South, 440, 453, 454, 
463, 472, 473. 

Jaipal, king of the Panjab, 882. 
Jalalabad = Nikaia (1), 60 : >= 

Lainghan, 882. 

Jalalpur, ferry of, 78-86. 

Jalandhar, city and district, 167 n,, 
268 n , 351, 398. 

Jalauka, legendary sou of Asoka, 
191. 

Jambhala, the Gioat Spirit King, 
264. 

Jamu = Po-fa-to, 354. 

Jaiasaiidha, king, 31 n 
Jat (Jat) caste, 411. 

Jatafias, or ‘ bn th-stories, ’ 11, 62 n. 
Jatavannan Suiiilata I, Piudya, 
456. 

Jdit doliiu'd, 134 n., 408 n., 416 n 
Jatinga-Kaineivara, inscriptions of 
Asoka at, 167 >i. 

Jaugaila, iiisciiptions of Asoka at, 
169 H. 

Javelins, Indian, CG, 125 
Jayaclichandr.i = Jaioliund Kfija, 
385 

Jayadeva, jioet, 406 
Jujapida, king <>i Kush ml i, 372. 
JayailMindhdid) a, nit lining ol, 398/1. 
Jaxartas, nvoi, 226, 249, 302. 
Jojfikabhukti, kingdom, 390. 

Jews, Hadrian's war with the, 
278. 

Jhaug, town, 93, 94 : District, 96 
Jihlam (Jlieluiii), livei, 59, 60r/.> 
78: city, 63, 66, 7], 79-84: Di»- 
tiict, 60. 

Jiiiasenn. Jam loader, 429. 
Jivitiigupta, king, 313. 

Juana Yai^a, Buddlnst saint, 260 a. 
Joan-p^an, horde, 320 
Jodhpur, chiefs of, 386 n., 390. 
JogaUeaiblii lieaid, 215. 

Judas ^ St. Thoina.s, 232, 

Julia Domna, einpieaa, 13. 
Julianus, Konian empcior, 278. 
Julieii, Stanislas, translator ol 
Hiuoii Tsaiig, 24. 

Jumna, river, 310. 350, 381. 
Junugarli, town, 133 n., 309. 
Jushka, Kushan king, 260 ii. 

Kabul, iivoi»-Kopli6u, 60: pro- 
vince = satrapy of Paiopanisadai, 
149, 151 : Kushan kingdom of, 
274; Turks Shahija kings of, 
374: city, capital of Menandei, 
199, 225. 
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Kxioha. (KSoha), Gupta king, 281 n,, 
881 n. 

Eachchh = Cutch, q. t’. 

Kaclichhwalia dynasty of Gwalioi, 
881. 

Kadamlia dynasty, 423. 

Kadarain (Kidaram), in Burma, 
466. 

Eadaoan = Pallava, 471 n. 

Kadpliises I, history of, 236, 250-2, 
277 : II, history of, 252-8, 277 : 
devotee of Sna, 302. 

Kafir ti ibes, 53 n. 

Kafiristan, country, 263. 

Kahfion, insciiptions at, 310. 327. 

Kailaia, temple .st Elura, 428, 430. 

Kaivarta (Ke«at) onsto, 400, 402, 
403 n 

Ktikantlu (KaLandi' =.K.avuipad- 
dsinam, 445 n 

Kakavarna, king, 48 

Kakka 11, Eaahtiiikuta king, 420, 
437. 

Kiilaliilgh, tov/n, 38 

KalaoUuri dynasty, 390, .392, 3!I4 : 

clan, 414. 

Kalachurja, king Eijjala a, 432. 

Kalamuia, legendary city, 2.33. 

Kalanjar, iortiess, 381, 389, 891, 
392, 893. 

Kala.su, king of Kashmir, 37.5. 

Kalidasa, date of, 201 n., 304. 

Kalinga, Khaiavela, king of, 42 ii , 
207 • 'J'osaii city in, 164 ; king- 
dom, conquered by and edicts of 
Asoka, 156, 164, 168, 17.3: de- 
population in seventh century 
(if, 8.56: annexed by Rajaiaja 
Cliola, 465 ■ conqueted by 
Kuloituiiga, 468. 

Kalinganagaram = Muklialingam, 
475 

Kaliyuga, era, 27 n. 

Kallai, tribe, 440, 470, 476. 

Kalliopo, queen, 242 

Kfilsl, Asoka inscription at, t68 n., 
173. 

Kalyaniipiin, river, 163. 

Kalyani, (I'i in Burma, inscnji- 
tions at, 11 n.\ (2) in Nizam’s 
Dominions, dynasty of, 430-2. 

Kamakhya, temple at, 370. 

Kamara = Kilviripaddaiiam, q. i , 
423, 44.5 n. 

Kamarupa, kingdom, 28.5, 341, 348, 
866, 865, 369-71, 419. 

Kamauli, copperplate, 400 n. 

KainbOjatube, 184: rebellion, 399. 

Kampilya, city, 377. 


I Knnagora, probably not Kanaiij, 

I 376. 

I Kanakamiini, a Buddha, 82 n. See 
Konakamana. 

Kiiiiaiese language, 446, 460. 
Kanauj, Haisha's assembly at, 
348: yafcvainian, king of, 872, 
378 : history ot city, 375 : king- 
dom of, 822, 378-89 Bhojii 

i (Mihira), king of, 379 captuied 

! by Mahmud of Ghazni, 883 • re- 

I duced by Shihfib-ud-(iin, 389 : 

1 Brahmans and Kayastbs from, 

397. 

I Kanchl, city, Hiuon Tsang at, 

; 187, 408 : Pallava capital, 284, 

426-82, 462, 468, 471-6. 
Kandahar, city, 149, 151, 269 n. 

! Kungra, dial net, 76. 

' Kanha — Ki ishna I, q. v. 

, Knnishka, history ot, 62 n., 253, 
255—70 Buddhist coins of, 266 : 
kings of Kabul de,sconded from, 
373, 410: II, 272 n. 

; Kanishkiipiira, town : 260 n. 

■ Ka-ni-tk, a variant of Kanishka, 

1 260 ». 

I Kanogiza, prob.ibly not Kanauj, 

; 376. 

' Kan Ruh, province of China, 248, 
277. 

' Kanvu (Kanvavnna) dynasiy, 204- 

: c: 

, Kno-fu = Kabul, 251 n., 277. 

' Kaosli.an Bass, 49 
I K.io tsn, Chinese emperor, 859. 

! Kao-tsung, Cliinese empeior, 3.59. 

, Kapilavastu, town, .site of, 1.59 : 

deseitcd in time ot Fa-hioii, 
; 299 

I Ka-p'i-Ii country, 299 a. 

I Kapi II, ne Ki jiin. 

' Kapisa, kingdom, moaning of name, 

■ 251 317 H., 3.54, 360, 362. 

; Kiiii'icln (Kiirrachee), pnit, 106. 
i Krira-,slialii, in Tuike.stan, 2.5.3, 
I 361. 

I Kaiatova iivor, 369, 371. 

' K.nikula, eaiiy Chela king, 452, 
; 468, 461. 

Kaikii, a district of Kerala, 467. 

! Kaikuta dynasty of Kashmii, 372. 
Kailuk, horde, 362, 363. 

Karmama, province of Pcisia, lOS, 
109, 114. 

Kainadeva, king of Chedi, 392, 
I 4.31. 

' Karnal, in B.snjab, 388. 
Kaica-suvarna, kingdom, 387 n. 
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KamRta-Kshatriyiis, 419, 

KaTpmn-matljari, drnma, 380. 

Karri, plain, 66, 71, 84. 

Karsha, weight, 141. 

Kartripura, ? = K.artarpur, 286 n 

Karur, (1) Tiru-Karur, ancient 
Cliera capital, 467 ; (2) in Coim- 
batore, 457. 

Karuvilkl, a queen of Affoka, 191. 

Kasasena, 420, 421. 

Kashgar, conquered by China, 253 : 
conquered by Kanishka, 262. 

Kashgana and China, 360 2 

Kashmir, chronicle of, 10; capital 
built by Aaoka in, 102 . cenaois 
111, 181 • = Ki-pin 1 n sixth century, 
261 n, 317 n.j 3G0 ii. : Biiddbist 
council ill, 268; predominant 
power in seventh century, 364 
history of, 872-5. 

ICa4r, kingdom, 30. 

Ka.siii, teinplo neai, 159 a. 

Kasiarl (Kil^lpuili, 420. 

Kaspat3Tos (Kasp.apyros), city, 38 a. 

KR^yapa, a Buddha, 32 ii 

Katnk (Cuttack), in Oummii, 169 n, 

Kathaioi, autonomous tiihe, 74, 
89, 286. 

Kathiawar = .Suia.shtia, ?. a., 290. 

Kathmandu, in Nepal, 366. 

Katuria Kaj, of Kuinfion, 286 ti. 

Katyayana, date of, 451, 400. 

ICatyayanl-pulra, alleged convoKer 
of Kanishka’s council, 268 n. 

Kausambi, city, edict ol Asoka 
from, 170 a., 174 : site of, 293 n 

KouUlya = Chatiakya, q.v., 43, 161. 

Knutillya-^dstra -= At Ikasaiira, q. v. 

Kaviii (Cauvory) river, 8, 443, 444, 
461. 

Kavii ipaddanam, port, 444, 461. 

Kayal, port, 460. 

Kayasth caste, 397, 403. 

Kerala, kingdom, 186, 438 n., 441 n„ 
446, 447, 449-59. 

Kerulaputra, kingdom in Asoka's 
time, ICS, 446, 460 n,, 4,66. 

Khabens = Kaviripaddaiiam, g. v , 
445 71. 

Kh aibiii (Khyber) Pass, 50. 

Khajuraho, temples at, 381, 391. 

Khalimpuv, copperplate, 398 n. 

KhandSsh, censors in, 182. 

KhRravela, king of Kalinga, 42 n., 
207. 

Kharoshthi, script, 166, 234 >i. 

Kharwar tribe, 322. 

Khawak Pass, 49. 

Khotan, relations of Asoka with. 


I 47, 193 • persecution of Buddhism 
I in, 203 n. : submitted to China, 
253 ; conquered by Kanishka, 
262 : visited by Hiuen Tsang, 

I 362. 

I Khottal, province, 363. 
i Khottiga, Rfishtrakuta king, 437. 
j Khti-ral, Tibetan king, 400. 

1 Kbii-Hiong-de-tsaii, Tibetan king, 
364. 

; K^usiu I, Anuslilrvan, king of 
I Persia, 321: II, king of Peisia, 
426. 

1 Kbwiiia. HfijT, Musalnian geneinl, 

' 4S4. 

. Khwnrizm, country, 221. 

: Khyber f Kh aibar^ Pass, 50. 

I Kidiiram, see Kadfiram. 

, Kieu-taieii-k’io = Kadpliises I, q.t\, 

' 250 11. 

Ki-pin, province, meaning of n.mi<' 
i of, 251 n., 861 n. 

Klitivarmiin, (.1) ChandSi king, 
392: (2, 3'i I and II, Chiiliikyn 
kings, 425, 427, 436. 

Kistna, river -Knshna. g.v., 438, 
Kittur, village, 443, 

KleopliiM, Assakenian queen, 55. 
Koen-muo, chiefof theWu-sun, 277 
, Koh-i-MOr, piobably = Mt Meros, 
53. 

Kohriii (Kori), mouth of Iiidu.s, 

, 104 71. 

Koinos, general, 68, 76, 76, 112. 
Kokala, in Uedrosia, 106. 

I K(6l tribe, 413. 

Kolar gold-field, 443 
I Kolkai •= Korkai, g.v., 460. 
i Kollam, or Malabar era, 459 n. • 

I * Quilon, 465. 

' Kolleru (Col.nir), lake, 284. 
i Ko-loiig, country, 364 n. 

' Konakainana (Kaiiakamuni), s/i7j>n 
; of, 197. 

I KoiigOda= Ganjam, 344. 

I Kongn country, 447, 467, 459. 

Konksii, consois in the, 1H2 ; 
' Maurya dynasties of, 195, 42.5. 

^ Konkans, the Southern, 447, 

; KophCn, river, 60. 

I Koppam, battle of, 481, 467. 

1 Korkai, port and earliest known 
I Pandya capital, 185, 450. 

! Kris, length of, 136 n. 

] Kosiila, North, 80-2, 43, 284 n, 

I South, 283 

1 Kotaiba, Arab general, 363. 
j Kottanara = Cottonara, g. v., 467. 
i Kottavai, T.imil goddess, 439. 
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Kottayam, Pandyan town, 460 k., 
466, 457. 

Kottara, fort, 284 n. 
Kozolakadaphes = Kadphises l,q.v, 
250 n. 

Krakuchanda, a Buddha, 32 n. 
Kramkditya, title, 322 «. 

Krateros, genera], 52, 66, 70, 89, 
90, 102. 

Krialina. (1) Andlira king, 207, 216 : 
(2) demigod, 309 : (^3, 4, 6) I, II, 
III, Rashtiakuta kings. 42.5, 427, 
437, 464. ■ 

Krishna, river, 8, 162, 206, 423, 425. 
'467.' 

Kyiahn.aiaja^Uiiendra, i/.v., 395. 
KshaliarRta, clan, 209, 211, 217, 
291. 

Kshatraujaa, king, 48. 

Kbhatiiya, gioup of castes, 408, 

413. 

Kshemadhni man, king, 48 
Kbhemajit, king, 48 
Khliudraka nation, 94, 1.38 ii. 
Ktesias, account ut India by, 10, 12. 
Kubja Vialinusardliann, Eastern 
Clialukya king, 359, 425. 

Kucli abongiiio, 869. 

KuohJi., in Turkestan, 2 18, 253, 3C1 . 
Kudal. = Madina city, q.v, 460. 
Kudal Sanganijun, battie of, 467. 
Kudain, a district of Koiala, 456. 
Kuddani, a district of Keiala, 456. 
Kujulnkaiakadptuses — Kadphise.s 
I, q 1 '., 251 n. 

Kulinism, 403. 

Kulja, rocoveied by Chinese, 360 
Kulottnnga, see It.njondra Cliola II, 
Kulottuiiga, 468 
Kulottunga Gliola III, 409. 
Kumfion, province, 285, 365. 
Kumara, king of Kainaiup.i, 348, 
.349, 351, S53. 

Kumara Dcvi, qnoeti of Cli.andi.a- 
gupta I, 279. 

Kuniaragupta, (1) I of Gupta 
dynasty, 299, 304, 327; (2', II of 
Gupta dynasty, 281 312, 327 : 

(3) Later Gupta, 312. 
Kumarajlva, autlior, 32V). 

Kuinfti apaln, (1) king of Ou,)arfit, 
181 : {2) king of Bengal, 401. 

Kn mraliar, village, 121 and 

Additions. 

Kuna, PSndya, 450. 

Kunala, legendary son of Asoka, 
191-3. 

Kunar, river, 61, 52. 

Kundala, meaning of, 209 n. 


Kiindalavana, monastery, 269 n. 

Kunika (Kfinij a) = AjataiSatru, q v., 
32. 

Kuntala, country, 148 tt. 

Rural, Ihe, Tamil poem, 446 n , 463. 

Kuiracliee, see Karachi. 

Kurram (Kurmah), valley, 382. 

Knru, sons of, 27 land of, 336, 898. 

Kurumlm tribe, 470. 

Kiisala = r>af;aiatha, q. v , 197. 

Kiishan, chioiiology, 20: dynasty 
in Northern India, 236, 250- 
78. 

Kiishans, or Yuoh-chi, Ilindtiized, 
409. 

Ku^inagara, site of, 169: descited 
in time of Fa-hien, 299. 

Ku.sumadhviija = Pataliputr.i, 214 n. 

Kusuniapui a = Patnliputra, 86. 89ri. 

Kulb, mosque, ne.ar liellii, 886. 

Kntb-ud-din Ibak, goneral, 393, 

‘ 406. 

Kuviina, monastoiy, 269 n. 

Kuveia. tiio Gieat Spirit King, 264 

Kwiin, Chinese emj.eior, 254 n. 

Laccadives, islands, 452 n., 466. 

L.i«-lih, a lictitious name, 810 u., 
317 n. 

Lahore, city, 81. 

Lakes, artifici.il, 391, 396. 

Lakhniaiiiya Riii, king of Bengal, 
403-0, 416. 

LakhnautI, city, 406. 

Lakshmanasenn, king of Bengal, 
403-6, 415. 

Lalitadityu, Muktapid.a, king of 

Kashmir, 363, 372. 378. 

Lalita r.ataii (Lahtpur'), Asoka's 
c.apilal of Nep.al, 162, 197. 

hahfa-Vtgt aha-ra la-ndtaka, dr.nma, 
387. 

Lalkot, at Delhi, 386 ?i. 

Lallij'a, king of Kabul, 371. 

Lanighan = .lala!.*ihad, 382. 

Lance, Indian, 126 

Laud-rovonue, or erowri-vent, tSl, 

111 . 

Laiigdarmn, king of Tibet, 864, 400. 

Laii sheu, Ta-hia capital, 277. 

Laodike, tl) queen of Antiocho.s 
Theos, 220 n. : (2) mother of 
Eukiatidos, 242. 

Lata = Southein Gujarat, 426, 429. 

Laukikit era, 261 n. 

Lauriya-Arai aj, pillar at, 169 n, 
170 n. 

Lauriya-Nand.'ingay pillar at, 
159 170 n. 
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Lavasena, iSl. 

Lead, Andhra, coinage in, 211, 212. 

Xieonuatos, defended Alexander, 
96 : defeated Oieitai, 106. 

Levi, M. Sylvain, on Nepal, 868 n. 

Lhasa, loimdatiou of, 861 i inscrip- 
tions at, 364. 

Lha-thuthori, king, 828 n , 330. 

Liaka, satiap ot Taxila, 227 n. 

Licence tax, 128, 143. 

Liohchhavi, clan, 32, 279-81, 827, 
366 : exposure of dead, 155 it. . 
ei-a, 279. 

Li-I-piao, Chinese envoy, 859. 

Limyrike, corriiptioii of DiimiiikC, 
q, V., 489. 

Lingayat, sect, 432. 

Literature, rcvnal of S.mskrit, 
302: decadoi I'O of, .'IST • Tamil, 
439. 445, 449, 452, 4.".8, 461. 

Longitude, leckoiiod fioin Ujjain, 
292. 

LiimbinT, garden, 169, 169, 197. 

Lunin, tribes, 107 n. 

Lysias, Indo-Oieek king, 213. 

Ma'abar, or Coiomaiidel coast, 235, 

Macedonia, Asoka’s mission to, 184 

Macedonian calendar, 86, 259 n . 
empiie, partition of, 115. 

Mao.rinus, Roman emperor, 278 

Madhaiiputra (Miithailputia'i, me 
tronym of Sivalakura, 217 

Madliul an, inscription of llarsha 
from, 3,36 « , 3.59. 

Madliyaniiku = Niigiur, 199, 201, 
21.i. 

Madrn kingdom, .398 

Madraka tribe, 134 n, 286. 

Madias, 438, 449, 460. 

Madura, city, 444, 4.50-, 3, 456, 464, 
469 11 .: cotton hibrics of, 129 n.. 
conquest of, 28.5: di.stiict, 410. 
449 

M.ag:<dlia, kingdom, 29-31, 36, 36, 
39, 40, 43, 47, 117, 118, 146, 
164 194, 190, 202, 207, 295. 

.312, 313, 818, 397, 400-3. Latei 
Gupta dynasty of, 312, 827. 

Magas, king of Cyre.ne, 184. 

Mahaban, not Aornus. 57 n. 

MahdbhSrataj epic, 10, 27. 

Malifideva, Yadavn king, 435. 

Mahakosala== Eastern Cliedi, 390. 

MahunadI, river, 156, 283. 

Mahunaman, inscnptiuiis of, 288 n. 

Muhilnandin, king, 39, 48 

Maliujiadinii Nanda, king, 39-41. 
18, 117, 125. 


WahuparinibMna Sutra, referred to, 
36 n. 

Maharashtia, country, 424. 

Mahasena, king of At anti, 39. 

Mahasena-giipta, mother of Prab- 
hakara-vardhana, 336 n. 

Mahavalipura Mauiallapuram, q. a., 
474. 

Mah&iamsa, chronicle, 11, 36, 47, 
186, 187. 

Muhavellqiore = Maniallapuram, 
g. r. 

ilahdL tbJtdkhil Sdstrer, 268. 

MaliavTra. founder of Jainism, 29, 
33, 16, 48 

Maliayana Buddliisni, nr ‘Great 
Voliicle’, ill Buima, ISS : history 
of, 266, 269 n , 302 mon.nstery 
at Patahjiiitra, 295 : adopted by 
H.araliii, 347: Tiintnc foim of, 
370. 

Mahendia, (1) brotiier of Asoka, 

I 18(>, 187, 441 : (^2) title of Ku- 
miir.igupla I. 332 n,, (3) king of 
South Koaala, 284 . (4) tank, 472. 

1 Maheiuiragiri, fort, 284, mountain, 

I 820. 

Mahoiidrapala (Mahendiayudha), 
king of Kivnauj, 880, 391, 402 n, 

Mahuiidi av.'iili, uiined city, 472. 

Mahendravniman I, Pallava king, 
472, 474. 

Main, liver, 323, 326 n. 

Mahlpulii, (1) king of ICanaiij, 380, 
391, 429, 4CG • (2, 3) kings of 
Bengal, 399, 400. 

Maliislimnll — Maiidhatii, 129 n. 

Miihniud of Ghazni, 14, 49 a., 357, 
37,1, 382-4, 392, 396, 410. 

Mahoba, Cliandel capital, 391, 394. 

Mahod.aj a -= Kanauj, q v., 380 ii. 

Mailiipui, near Madias, 236. 

Maisoii Dieu, 296 ii. 

Maitiak.t, clan, 314. 

Makran, or Gedrosia, 105, 108 n. ; 
coast line of, 106 n. 

Malahai, Chiistians in, 246. pro- 
vince, 439, 441 n , 446, 458, 459, 
461 • or Kollam era, 469 n, 

Malabalhrum, 445 n. 

Malakaud Pass, 57 a. 

Malakuta, country, 2.', 451. 

Malaiia, headland, 107. 

MCUeUimddhaia, drama, 378, 

Malavu [ite Mulvva), kingdom, 29, 
164 : era, 277 : tribe, 138 ii., 286 
Western, =■ Mo-la- p'o, 324- in Pia- 
yaga, 337 ii. : PawiirorParamaia 
dynasty of, 395. 
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iVdlavi/cfiffni?ni/raj drama, 198 n, 

201 91 . 

Malay Archipulaijo, voyagos to, 464. 
Maiayalnm language, 439, 400. 
Malda, district, 899 n. 

Maldives, CIioIh conquest of, 465. 
Malik Kufur, compared with Ba.- 
niudiagupta, 285 . in tho Doccaii, 
434, 485 • partial conquest of the 
Soutli by, 45G, 4(>9 
Malin, Capo, 107, loi. 

Malkhod Manyakheta, 429. 

Math, tribe iii tfind, 99 n. 

MalloJ, autonomous tribe in the 
Punjab, 74, 94-7, 99 n 
Malw’u kiii^datn ^sce Miilavu), or 
Avanti, 29 Saka satiaps of, 211, 
217 c<»iiquered by Chandia- 
gupL.i II, 290 d(‘S(;iibcd liy Fa- 
liiun, 20C . iiniiaiaud king of, 
824 modlac^ a! dynasties of, 395. 
Mamallapunuii, • Si-vcii J‘agod.ih ’ 
•it, 474 

Maiialui, Suulli .aid Is^oitli, 450, 
460. 

Manavannna of Ceylon, 473. 
Mtindakinl, iivei, 198 « 

MaudasOi, iiisciiptlon, 327. 
Miingalcsja, (JJialukja King, 125, 
436. 

Mangalore, town, 185, 438, 446 
MaiigU, on the Hydaspes, 83. 
M.inigrSmakai caste, 247. 

Mamkk.i Vasagai, 240. 

Manit.iseua, 424. 

Maiiju Patan, oldest capital of 
Nepal, 162. 

Manseru (Man ball! a^, Asokiuiisciip- 
tions at, 108 /A., 173 
M.uitaraja, king, 284, 

Manu, lawb of, 144. 305. 

Manuincturos, regulation of, 128 
MiaiyakhcUi, later itc'islitrakida 
capital, 429. 

Marathi! wars, 5 n, 

M.iratliAs compared with Paliavas, 
447, 470. 

Marava (Maia\arj, tribe, 440, 470 
Maioo Polo, 111 Southern Iiidm, 15, 
451. 

Marcus Aurelius, Roman eiiipcioi, 
278, 278. 

Mdykan^^a Pterana, cited, 6 n. . 

used by Bami, 22. 

Mairied monks. 867. 

Martaban (Matama), port, 4GG. 
Maitanda, temple, 372. 

Marwaj’, state, 290 n., 348 w., 889. 
Masistes, story of wife of, 124 n. 

K 


Masaaga (Mazaga), town, 64-7. 

Mathematics, in Gupta ago, 305. 

Mathura, city, XJpugupta a native 
of, 189: occupied by Menander, 
199, 214 ■ satraps of, 227 n. ; Bud- 
dhist inonusbui les at, 271, 296; 
I Jam cult at, 801 . Iron Pillar at 
1 Delhi probably 1 * 01110 x 011 from, 
386. 

' Matsya, kingdom, 898. 
j Maisj/u IHirdnaf date of, 11 , 21-3, aiid 
I corrections. 

, Ma-twan-hn, Chinese ein yclopae- 
ditat, 250 «■ , 340 n. , 

! Mauukos (Mabakos), a Saka cliicf, 
t 228 > 1 . 

j Manes, Indo-Parthiaii king, 227 
' 228, 229, 244. 

M.iukbaii, d\ nasty, 312: coins, 
3?2n 

Maurva, <lynasty, 42, 48, 117, 127, 
133, 1 j 1, 194, 238 . oiigin of 
naiuu, 117 empiic, 137, 139, 
115, 153: buildings, 166 Rajas 
in Ui<v Kotjkan, 195, 425. 

Mau- 8 uhiiniya, I'anlmr 39i* 

Ma/dai. legondaiy king, 232-4 
’ MoCrindU', woiksot, 13 a., 121 n. 

Mediaeval |>erio(i, 40S. 

, Meci ut (MiiaUi\ A&oka pillar fiom, 
170 n. 

, Mogahiliic tombs, 414. 

McgasUienos, on India, 12, 12o, 
21 1 n., 123 n., 129 n , 130, 133, 134 
136 n., 112, 147 n., IDl, 196, 442, 

; 462 n. 

of Kalidasa, 304 n., 406. 

Mogliavuina, king oi Cuyloii, 20, 
287. 

Megbavarnabhivya -Gotliakabhaya, 

<J. V, 

Mekrau, j>iovinco, Makran, v. 

. Meltagt 1 , Grci k guild al, 82. 

Meiiinon, satrap of Godrosiii, 106 ?i. 

Mtiiandor, Indo-Gieok king, 2J3, 
225, 239, 241, 213 

M ‘rccna.nos, m;ia^iirTo of, 55. 

M 610 S, Mount, 63 

Mfiutimg.i, Jttiu Mutlior, i 6 n. 

Mo^opulumiii, Roiuiiu cunqui'sL uf, 
259, 278. 

Mctaguitiiion, Attic month, 8 t>. 

MetompsychoaiH, 176. 

Muwul - Udaipur, 115 ». 

JUiliintalC, stupa of Maheudra at, 
186 

Mihiiu Bhoja, 379, 411 n. 

arhirogala ; Mrlnrakulu), SakaU 
capital of, 75 n. ; poruecutiou of 

k 
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Buddhibin by, 20S n : history 
of, 316-20, 827, 333. 

Mihiftn, river, S8 n., 93 n , 281 n. 

Miltnda, Questions of, Buddhist book, 
22, 226. 

Mlnarar, tribe, 439. 

Minglaur (Manglawai), cajiital of 
Siiwat, 6i n. 

Ming-ti, emjieior of China, 277. 

Minnagar, capital of Siud, 231 

Mirath = Meerut, q. v. 

Missions of Asoka, 184-90. 

MUahahwra, law-book, 432. 

Mitliila, cuuntry, 400. 

Mitliradatos I and II, I'arthiaii 
kings, 227-9, 244. 

Mitradova ussassiiiateJ Suinitrii 
Sunga, 208, 204 

Milra dynasty, coins of, 204 a. 

Modi aciipt, 436 

Moga, king, 227 n., 228. 

Moggali, father of 'I'lasa, 189 h. 

Muha, 1 iver, 326 n. 

Mo-lu p'o, kingdom, 323-C. 

Mouglijr (Muugir) district, 31, 899, 
402, 416 

Mongolian, accounts of Kanishka's 
council, 268 n. 

Mongols, 248 n. 

Monuments, histoilcal value of, 

16 

Mounychion, Attic month, 8.6, 86. 

Mousikaiios, king, 100, 101. 

Mrich-chhahalikS, play, 807 n. 

Mudgagiri «: Monghyr, 899. 

Mudra Jtakshaaa, drama, 43 ii , 44 n,, 
117 n., 120 n. . female guaids men- 
tioned in, 123 n. ■ plots described 
111, 124. 

Mugiialblii, in Indus delta, 104 a. 

Muhammad, sou of Bakhtyur, 871, 
401-6, 410 Ohorl = Shihab-ud- 
din, 889 n. : bin Kasiin, 91, 430 

Muhammadan conquest, 9, 871, 
S82, 389, 893, 396, 404, 407: his- 
torians and travellois, 15, 439 
dynasty of Kashmir, 375. 

Mui^z-ud-dln — Shihab - ud-dln, 
SS9 It. 

Mukhahngam ^ Kaliuganagaram, 
475. 

Muktapida -Lalitaditya, king of 
Kashmir, 363, 372, 378. 

Miilaraja, king of Qujaiat, 381. 

Mules, use of, 134 n. 

Mulla (Hula) pass, 102 >i. 

Multku, city, not the scene of 
Aleisauder's wound, 96 «. : le- 
gend of massacre of Zoroastruins 


near, 848 n. : provinc.e, dependent 
on Tseh-kia, 864. 

Municipal administration in Mau- 
rya age, 127, 128 

Munja, Paramiiia Raja, 895, 481. 

Mutilation, penalty of, 130, 144, 
297, 842. 

Muttia, see Mathuia. 

Muzaffaipur, district, 159. 

Mnziris = Cranganore, 444, 437. 

Mygdonia, a legendary lady, 233. 

Mysoio, state, 423, 432 4, 438, 443, 
460, 466, 408, 476. =Gangavadi, 
476: Iloysala dynasty of, 432. 

Nabataean monarchy, 278. 

Nagabhiit. 1 , Oui,jara king, 378, 412. 

Nagknanda, drama, 343. 

Nagar Brahmans, 415 ii 

Nagari — Madliyatnika, 213 

Nagaijiini hills, iuseiiptions in, 
192, 197. 

Nahapiina Ksliaharata, chieftain, 
209, 211, 217. 

Nahaveiid, battle of, 3.69 

Nahtwiiluh, city, 314, 389. 

Nakkavaiain — Nicobai Islands, 
g i , 466. 

Nuksh-i-Ruslam, inset iptioii at, 
12,38 n. 

Nalunda, moiiastuiy at, 312, 333, 
869, 869 . temple at, 312. 

Nainbudiii jamilies, 246. 

N.imoless king, identity of, 2.62, 
277. 

Naniighiit inscriptions, 208 «. 

Nanda dynasty, 89-46, 117, lib: 
llaja, 208 «. 

Nandi, the Bull of Sna, 272. 

Nandivardhana, king, 39, 48. 

Nandicarman, Piillava king, 454. 
474. 

Naiinuka, Chandol Raja, 390. 

Nan-tui-mi, chief of the Wu-sun, 
277. 

Napoleon, Samudragupta the 
Indian, 289. 

Narasiihha II, Hoysala king, 484. 

Nainsiihhagupta Baladitya, king, 
303 Ii., 312, 818. 

Narasimha-vaiman I, Pallava king, 
463, 463, 473. 

Narmada (Naibada), river, 7, 28, 
118, 148, 184 n, 198 n., 286, 341, 
425, 426, 435. 

Narwar town, 283. 

Nasik, probably capital of Naha- 
p&na,217 : ? — Hippokoura,'218». 
probably capital of Pulak64in II, 
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420 : early R&blitrakuta capital, 
429. 

NaWos of Tamil States, 444, 46 d, 

400 

Nayiipala, kiim of Bvugal, 400. 
Nwiichos, Alexander’s admiral, 
80 K., 105^0, ail, 114- tiust- 
worthy, 121 u . on uso of cotton 
cloth as writiujT inatei lal, 380 a. 
Ncdnmaraii, I'tlndya king, 405 v 
Nedum-clieliyun, i^andyukmg 452, 
^ 58 . 

Nedumudi Killi, king, 452, 458, 

4(U. 

Nogapatuui, Ijuddhi'^t huildLUgb a(, 

400. 

N<*ll(ne, town, 4.'l8, 44(>, 400 
Nepill, cApitala <d', 102 : Ltclichhavi 
dynasty of, 279 . aiitoiioiiious m 
time of SaiuLidiAguptA, 285. 
Warjg-hiu(*ix-t'so in, 858 : route 
from China tlirough, 854 : lela- 
tiona of Tibet witli, 301, 300 
Jiistoi V of, 305-b. 

Noil'udda, river, 5cc NaiamdCu 
Nero, Uoinaii empoioi, 277. 

Noiva, Uoman tuipcror, 278. 
Ncbtoritiiiisiu lu Chinu, 359. 

News writers of the M«iuryu kings, 
129 

Nicobar Islaadh, Cli<']a aiiinxation 
fif, 400, 

Nios(», ]iat adoxical iiotioiis of, 
113 )i , 119 n, 237. 

Niglh a, pillar uiscuptLOim at, 82 u,, 
109 

Nikani, 1 ) = •Ijdalubatl, 50, t>0 * (2^ 
on battle-field of the l^ydasp*•^, 

71, 80. 

Nikaiior, bon ol I’annciiioii, 49, 
Nikias, Indo Oieok king, 243 
Niliiii 1 inoautaiiur, niegahthic 
Uunb's on, 444. 

Nj-1i town, 122 a. 

Noia — Ora i 1^ 56, 67, 

‘Norlhoin Ciicars,’ pioviiice, 43b 
Nosiila, enchanted isle, 108. 

Nxjdbili (Nudden;, town, 405, 49<>, 
410. 

Numiaiiiatics (ste CoJiis), principal 
W'orks on, 17 a. 

Nunez, Portuguoao ehroniclei, 120 
Nysa, position of, f>2, 53. 

Ocean, Indian, 30. 

Ohind (l/hand), on Indus, 60, 81, 
111, 374. 

Oldfield, bkeUhes fnym Ntpal, by, 
162 n. 


Olympic 'itadiuuLf 135 >i. 

Oniphie, kaig of Taxila— Auibhi, 

q 60. 

Onions, forbidden, 297. 

Opiaa, ? Ea Alexandria under tiie 
Caucabiis. 49 n. 

Ora, (l^^Noru, a town in tho 
lulls, 56. 57 . (^2) a town in the 
cuuntiy of the Oieitai, 114. 

Oideal, Uial by, 842. 

Oreitai, nation or tube, 106, 107. 

Orjgeii leferted to, 231. 

OiistMi, 161 400. 

Oj khon, iivci, 362. 

Oi uiuz, port, 108. 

Oi'obatis, town in tiie hills, 57. 

OkhIo^, I’urtliiuii king, 35 n. 

Oi iliAgn os, 1 ndo - Paiihia li k iiig, 
230. 

Ocksadioi, ti ibv, 99 

Otaatapuii, town, i- Bihar, 398, 
421. 

Olho, Homan eiMj»e»or, 277. 

'O tieii-p’o-chido* thu Indus deltii, 
354 

Ondh, piovjjice, 30, 199, 204 
218, 2H0, 288, 293, 866, 379. 

()u-k’oiigM tj-kV>ii«, q v.j 25. 

Oxathioi, tnbe, 99. 

Ox-j»uc‘s, 122 

0\Uh, liver, 220, 250, 261 ># , 277, 
286, 289, 360. 

Oxyaitee, bati.ip and father of 
Hoxuna. 99, 116 

Oxvdrakau autonomous tube m 
cite Paiijab, 94, 95, 97. 

Oxykanos, chieftain, lUi, 

Pcidaiia, se& ICumiaiudeT, 169. 

Piidiyur, boryl uuuoh at, 443. 

Paduia Sambhuvu, Buddhist nils- 
sionary, 364 

Padmavati, (l) bi&tor of king 
X)ai4aku, 39 n . i,2j^Naiwai, 
283. 

Paliluva, tube, 210: BUjtposed to 
he idoiilicftl with Paliava, 469 

Painting, origin of Indian, 426 

PakorOH, lado-Parthian king, 230. 

Paktyan country, 38 n., 278 ?i. 

Pala dynasty of Bengal, 897-404 

Palace, Mamya, 121 ft., 122 . at 
Kaviiipaddanam, 410. 

Palaka, king, 194 n. 

Palakka, in Southern India, 281. 

Puli, language, IGG, 303 n. 

Pall, village, inscription from, 327. 

Pallas, image of, 241 n. 

Paliava, dynasty and history, 447, 
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iSS, 463, 465, 469-77: aichi- 
tocture, 472 Ji. 

Palli caste, 470, 476. 

r»lmyitt, rise of, 278. 

ritmlra, Aiyau migiatiou across, 
28 . Kanishka in, 259 ; crossed by 
Hiuen Tsang, 362 and by Waiig- 
liiuen-t’se, 354 : Chinese opera- 
tions on, SC3. 

I'ana, defined, 140. 

Pufichkla country, 214, 376, 377. 

Pan-ch’ao, Chinese geneial, 263, 
264, 262, 278. 

Pandaia, mythical queen, 451. 

Pandion, king, 452. 

Pandicthnn, old capital of Kashmir, 

162 H. 

Pandu, sons oi, 27. 

Pandya, kingdom, defined, 446, 
417 : histoiy of, 449 58, 422. 

Pangu, regent of Kawhmii, 374. 

Pan ini, dale of, 451 «. 

Panjab, clianges in iivois of, 91-3 
ill the sovenlli century, 364. 

Panjkoiu, nvei, = Gouiaios, 54. 

Pantaloon, Indo-Creek king, 221, 
243. 

Paper introduced into Kurope, 8b3. 

Parakraraa-bahu, king of Ceylon. 
456. 

Paiaiiiaia (see Piuili), dynasty of 
Haluii, 895. 

Paramaidi (^Parmiil), Chuiidel king, 
893. 

Pai-aiuui tha, Buddhist authoi, 47 
dosciibos Kauishka’s council, 
268 n. ; on Vasubaiidhu and 
iiie Gujitas, 330-4 

I'araiitaku I, Clioja king, 464. 

Parchment, as \vi iting material, 
136 n. 

Paiihar, clan, 322, 378, 380, 384, 
390 lule 111 BuiidSlkhand, 390. 

Pfiripatru mountains, 6 n, 

Parl.i-Kimedi, in Orissa, 476 n. 

I’ai nadatta, viceroy of Skandagupta, 
309. 

Parnotsa - I’uiiuch, 354 n 

Paropanisadiii, satrapy of, 116, 119, 
149-51 

Paiopanisos Hindu Kusli, or 
Indian Caucasus, 120. spelling 
of, 149 n. 

Parricide kings, 36. 

Par4va (^Pariivika). Buddhist leader, 
267, 268 n. 

Pilrtha, king of Kashmir. 374. , 

Pai thill proper, 221 : allotted to i 
8t. Thomas, 231. , 


Parthian parricide kings, 35 . early 
history. 219-22 ; kings, Hithra- 
dates 1 and 11,227-9. chiefs on 
Lower Indus, 230, 252, 269 : wui 
ot Kanishka, 262. 

Pasianoi, lioide, 226 n. 

I’abupatinath, conient of, 162. 

I'atala = Bahmanabad, 101-4. 

PatalSne = delta of Indus, 101. 

Pataliputia city, foundation of, 36 . 
<= Kiisumapura, or Pushpapur.i, 
36, 39 n. . -= Patna and Banki- 
poie, 121 municipal iidministiu- 
tion ol, 127-9 : exploiatioii oi 
site of, 136 Asoka's capital, 158 . 
animal hospital at, 183- hermit- 
age of Mahendra at, 187 ■ tlie 
Sunga capital, 198; threatened 
by Menander, 199: Kusumu- 

dlivaju, 214. piobably occupied 
by the Lichchhavis, 270 ; ceased 
to be oidin.iiy residence ot Gnplii 
cm]ieror-., 293 ; lebuilt by Sli6i 
Sluiii, 294 . Ireo hospital at, 295 
iootpnnts of Buddha at, 346 
in luins in seventh century, 
reeoveied under Dliutinapala, 
398. See Additions. 

Pataliputtiraiii.in South Arcot, 472. 

P.'itaii (1 ) Asoka s capital of Nei>iil, 
162, 337. (2) !- Nahrwulah oi 
Aiihilviaia in Gujiuut, 314, 

Puluiijali, giiiminauan, 202, 218, 
214, 451 n. 

Piithaigln'itn, in Blmgal[>ui, 309 w. 

Patik.i, satrap of Taxil.i, 22T n. 

Patna, city ^Piitaliputl a, 120, 12] 
latitude .iiid longitude of, 122 a. ; 
District, 29, 81. 

Puttiali = Padiy ur, tj t. 

Putuuiitia dynasty, 308 >i 

Paul, at., compared with Asoka, 
189. 

l^Hiiiidracaidliaiia, kingdom, 373, 
398. 

Pfiwu, death ol Maliavlia at, 29. 

Pawar (sec Paiam-iial, clan and 
dynasty of Malwa, 395. 

IVach and poai introduced into 
India, 263. 

Pearl trade, 443, 450, 462. 

Pegu, Asoka’s alleg^ mission to, 
187 : kingdom ol, 466. 

Peithun, son of AgCnor, 99 a., lOl, 
110, 115, 116. 

Penal code of the Mauryas, 130, 143. 

Penniir, Northern, river, 438, 446. 

Pepper trade of Malabar, 448, 444, 
467. 
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Perdikkas, general, 50, 05. 
Pergamum, ns© of kingdom of, 
197. 

Feriplus of the Etyihiaean Sea, date 
of, 230, 231 r., 445 n., 450 n, 
45G, 

Periyar, river, 456, 467 
Perma Jagadokamalla II, Cha 
Itikya, 395. 

Porseention of religion in India, 
202, 34C, 455 

Pcrscpolis, inscnplion at, 13,38 n. 
Perkin, persoriition of Christian^, 
in, 234 n. : Hun attacks on. 315 • 
F1 i5z, king of, 316: lOiusru 
Anualilrvari, king of, 331 : ini 
bassic« between India and, 21, 
426. 

Persian bair-wasbing fcstivn), 121 • 
penalty of all living lliobair, 130n. : 
exposure of tbo dead to i ulturcs, 
154 ». ■ iinmes in Indian inscrip- 
tions. 1.33 rt. • inlluoiieoon India, 
1 15, 238, 278 ■ style of Asoka’s 
piPars, 165 ; connexion in tliiid 
century with India, 278 combat 
with a lion, 293 : religion, 3(8 n 
IVrtinix, Iloniaii emperor, 278. 
Peshfiwar = Piirii'-hupura,!)' n,(iOn 
birthplace of \'asutiaii<lliu, 330 
Petra, Nabataean capital, 278. 
Peuktdaos, Indo Creok king, 213 
PoukelaOtis = Cliarsadda, 60, ,57, 

60 n. 

Peiikcstin, defended Alexander, 96. 
Peiitingerian Tables, 71 n, 439 n , 
444 n, 

Phaedra, folk-lore talc of, 191. 
Pli.irro, the liie-god, 271 
Phogelas = Bliagel.i, 40. 

Phileferi.in aladnim, 135 n. 

Philip II of Spain, ronip.iri‘d with 
Asoka, 1 90. 

Philippos, satiap of eoiinlries t> 
west ot the Indus 98 murdered. 
109, 116. 

Pliilipp.c, Mr. W. U., on St. Thomas 
233 n. 

PhiloatrntoR, /.,'j of Apollomos nj 

T]/ana, 13, 64 n., 62 « , 77 n 
93 n, 107 n.. 2.30 n. 

Philoxcnos, Indo-Greck king, 243. 
Phrnates, or PhraOtes, Partlnan 
kings. 3.5 n., 226, 2-30 « , 244. 
Phryiioi, people, 223 n, 

Pich, Sultans of, 50 n. 

Piety, law of, 175, 177, 179, 180. 
Pigeons, earner, 140 
Pilgrimage of Asoka, 1.58-60. 


Pilgrims, Buddhist, 13, 23-6: Hi- 
uon Tsang, the prince of, 14 : 
Pa-hien, the earliest of, 13, 28, 
294. 

Pillar Edicts of Asoka, 161, 167, 
169, 174, 

Pillars, monolithic, of Asoka, 169, 
165. 

Pi-lo-mo-Io = BhinmUI (EhilmilT, 
g. V , 326 n. 

Pimprama, capitulation of, 74. 

Ptnjtopole, 183 n. 

Pipr6wi5, oarly inscription from, 
16 • = Kapilavastu of Asoka, 
169 n. 

Pishtapura^ Pithapuram, 284. 

Pitcnika, tribe or nation, 184. 

Pithoia Hill = Frithivl-raj.a Clnsii- 
liaii, 387. 

I’ituva country, 348 n. 

Plague, of a r> 167, 27:5. 

Plato, llnctimn King, 243. 

Plays, Sanskrit, nisei ihod on tables 
of stone at AiniSr and niifii, 16 : 
ascrihod to llarslm, 313 • T.amil 
and Aryan, 415 

Pliny, distiinees recorded by, HI 
date of his Natural JJiaton/, 148 a. 

Po fa-to, probably- .lamO, 3.51, 

Po-Iii Lillie = Yasin, 363 

Po-lu-slia-Slifihha/gnrlii, 60 a. 

Polygamy at Taxila, 154. 

Pnlyxenog, ? a B.ictri.nn king, 213. 

Ponilni river, 466. 

Pontic era, 259 n. 

Po.ili, a district of Keiala, 466. 

POros, (1) gavo information to Alex- 
ander, 40 : ruled kingdom be- 
tween Him Hydasjx-s and Ake- 
sinGs, CO n. : refused submission, 
63 • had army .50,000 strong, 64 . 

gave battle, 66 was defeated, 
70, 113; taken prisoiiei, 70: was 
granted ti-iiitory of the Olausai, 
73' reinforced Alexandoi, 74- 
was promoted, 89 : was placod in 
(liaigu of tbo Panjab, and (?) 
murdered by EudOmos, 11-5 
chariots of, 126 n : {2) nephew 
ofil), 7,3. 

Porticanus, cbieftain on Indus, 
101 n. 

Portuguese, called HOn.is, 821 n. • 
at Tiiticoi in, 451 . 

Po-la, 3 — Baclria, 278 n, 

Founnata, beryl mine at, 443. 

Poura, capital of Oedrosia, 106 n,, 
II4. 

Poysala — IIoysala, q v. 
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Prabhakara-vardhana, P6ja of 
Thanfisar, SS6. 

Prabodha-chandrodaya, drama, S93. 
Pradyota, king of Avanti, 39 n. 
Praesti, tribe, 101 n, 

Praka4aditya, title of a Gupta king, 
311, 382 n. 

Piakrit, language, 168. 

Prasii (Priisioi), nations, 40, 48, 
126 n., 206. 

Pratapa^lla, title of Pinbhilkara- 
vardli.ana, 836 n. 

Pratihara = Parihar, q n. 

J^atijnd, meaning of, 198 n. 
Prayiiga, Harslia's aasemblv at, 
860, 

Prithirdj-FSisd^ Hindu epie=» Pftand- 
Raisd, 887 n. 

Prithivl-raja, Cliaulian, I, II, 387, 
888, 393. 

Prilhivi-raja-tiijaya, poem, 387 n 
Privy Council, Maurya, 140. 
Pi-iyadariihd, drama, 343. 

Prorae, kingdom of, 466. 

Proxenoi, Maurya ofllciiils corre- 
sponding to, 127 n , 288 v 
Ptolemv, (1) son of Lagos. 12, 68, 
96 n.‘: (2) PhiUdeIplio.9. 147, 184, 
197 : (3) goographor, 218, 4.38, 
443 n., 446, 460 n, 

Pudukottni, town and state, 446, 
460, 470 

Puliiir=--Kaviripaddanara, q. 444. 
PuUikeiin, Clinlukya king, I, 424, 
486 : II, 810, 869, 426-7, 437, 
478, 474 

Pulicat, town, 488, 447 
Fulinda, tribe or nation, 184. 
Pujiimliyi, Andhra kings. 209-12, 
216, 217. 

Punach, state, 864 «. 

Putioli-marked coins, 02 n. 

Punic war, 196, 197. 

Punnatn, beryl mines at, 443, 
Puragupta, history of, 311, 832 n. 
Purali, river, 106 n. 

PurSna, coin, 140. 

}\trdnas, eighteen, 11 : value of, 12 : 
date of, 21-8, 805, and Additions : 
on Andhra dynasty, 210 : ignoie 
tlio South, 449. 

Puranic lists, 12, 22, 80, 89, 41 : 
figures for duration of reigns, 48, 
216. Hinduism, 346 : pantheon, 
427. 

Pun, temple of Jngannfith at, 476 
Purna-vsrman, the last descendant 
of Asoka, 195, 846. 

PQrnotsaiiga, Andhra king, 216. 


Purra-pm-ul Venha-M/Uat, Tamil 
poem, 439 n. 

Purru-nanndrTU, Tamil poem, 439, 
446 n. 

Purushapura PesliSwar, 60 n. : 
capital of Ksnishka, 261. 

Pushkarana (Pokurna), 290 n. 

Piishpamitra, misreading for Piisli- 
yn m itra, g.v, 1 98 «. 

Puahpapura = Fatal iputra, q.v., 36. 

Pusliyabhufci, ancestor of Haraha, 
846. 

; Pnshy.sgupta, Vai4yn, viceioy of 
I Chand riigupta Maurya. 132. 
i Piislivaniiti a, (1) Sunga king, lO.t, 
197-20.3, 211, 216; (2) nation, 
808. 

I Qiioen, of Bimbisttra, 82, 85 : Kleo- 
pbis of Massaga, 66 : of Maha- 
padma Nanda, 117 : ofDevabliuti 
Sunga, 204 n. : Tertia, of Mazdai, 
238: llhruva T)cv5, of Vikratna- 
ditya, 299- Anaiidii, of Kumain- 
giipta I, 311 : Liddk of Kashmir, 
375 : Pandaia, 451. 

Queens, of Asoka, 191, 

QwesOou! of Mthndii, Buddhist hook, 
22, 226. 

Quetta route, 102 n. 

Quilon, annexed hy Rfljarflja Clioi.s, 
i 466 : ehiirch at, 245. 

Raghrirarh<a , date of, 304 n. 

Kai Jaipal, misreading for RiViy.a- 
pfila, g, r. , 883 n , 386 n, 

Rajadhiifeja, Chola king, 431, 467. 

FiyRditya, Chnla king, 429, 464 

Bajagriha, ancient capital of Mn- 
gadlin, 31 : first Buddhist eouneil 
at, 268. 

Rajariya ^ Ksli.atriya, 134 n. 

RfijarRja the Great, Chola king, 
481, 464, 4C4-6. 

Rti.ja4ok1iara, dramatist, 380. 

I Rofasuya, sacrifice, 201. 

Rdjataj m'lgml, chronicle of Kash- 
mir, 10 

Rajauri = AbhisJlra, 59 n., 88, 354 n. 

Rajendra Chojndova I, histoiy i>f, 
897 n , 466. 

Rajondra-Chola II, Kulottung.i, 
history of, 468. 

Rajendra P.xrakc4arliarman, suc- 
cessor of Eajadhiraja, 467. 

Rftji, king of Kanauj, 881 n. 

Rajput, clans, 822, 407-1.5. 

Rajputkna, Gurjaras in, 321, 379. 
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Kfijuvulfi, satrap of Hathur&, 227 n. 
EAjvnp&Ia, kirg of Kanaaj, 383, 
88(1 n. 

ES.jyiiin, sj'-ter of Hnratia, 387. 
Kn,]\a-vardhana, Kiia of TliSnSaar, 
886, 337, 369. 

Kalpachan, king of Tibet, 364. 
RAinabhadra (Efimadeva), king of 
Kanauj. 379. 

ESmaci andra, YSdava EB,ia, 435. 
Hamaehantam, poem. ]H, 400 n 
EAmadatto, Eaja of Matlmra., 227 n. 
Eamanriadi Sa. antiqiiikii s of, 188 n. 
EfimAnnia, Vaishnava, plulosopher, 
4S3, 468. 

Eamapala, king of Bengal, 400. 
TtiimSyana, epic, 10. 

Rami Svaram, Adam's Budge, 23.'i. 
Bfimpfll, in Dnora Distrn t. 403. 
Bitrnpnrwa, pillars at, 170 n , 174 
Hana^ura, chief, 397 a. 

Rargamuti, capital of K.irn.asu 
yai nn, .137 n 
RaplI, ivt’1,30, 169 M. 

EAp'I. Little, liver, 169 ii. 

Rasena, Tomar Eiljn. .386 n. 
Rashtrakfita, clan, 8H(i, 381, 400 
king India Ilf, 380: ilj'inast y. 
427-31 . wars with the P.illavas 
476. 

Bits Malm, cape, 107. 
llaUnpur, capital of Eastern Chedi. 
390. 39 1, 

R.Hliikascna, 421. 

RatliOr, clan, 379, 88.6, 890, 413. 
lltitndiaU, diamn, 343. 

Ratta, 1 Ian - R.'iHhtrakfit.a, q r . 424 
Raverty, works of, 1.5 n., 93 n, ■ on 
Alexander’s route, 86 • on Mu 
haminadan oonquo.sts, 382 n. ■ 
on foundation of Dulln, 384 n. 
Rawalpindi, town and cantonment, 
61, 16o 

Recoida, official, 342. 

Red Fort, at Dcllii, 386, 

Reign, average length of, 44. 
Religion, Buddhism becanio a 
world, 188: of tlie pundits, 302 
Harsha’s eclecticisni in, 345 
Jain, 440, 46.S, 464, 456, 463, 473. 
Religious trostises, 80 ■ centre in 
Magadha, .31 . porseeiitiona, 202, 
203, 368. 

Rest-hoiises, described by Fa-hien, 
295. 

Reverence, duty of, 177. 

Rice. Fpigiopti.a Caniotica. 17 n.. 

449. 

Hiq Vella, quoted, 92 «. 


ROu-tatiiMra, date of, 304 n. 

Roads, in Maiirya period, 135. 

Rock Edicts of Aaoka. 158, 163 n, 
J66-8, 178, 196, 197. 

Rohtfis, in Salt Range, 63 n. 

Roman aurei, 254 : coins in Southern 
India, 443 • empire and India, 
2.64, 266, 269, 278 : estimation of 
beryls. 443. 

Rome, Roman. 

Roxana, consort of Alexander, 99, 
116. 

Rndiiid;6man. AVeslern Satrap, 132, 
1.33, 210, 217. 

Rudrasena, Western Sntiap, 292. 
Rudrasimlia, Westi'm Sahap, 292 
Riiininindor, inHciiption of Asoka 
at, 169, 174. 

Rfipnfith, inscription of Asoka at, 
167 n, 17J. 

Sabnreae, tiil>e, 99 n 
Sabiiktigin, Siiltiin, 882, 391, 39.3. 
Sacnnii-, pri'h 1 bill d bv Asoka. 176, 
194 • revival of, 190, 194,303. 
Sagar.i, Icgendniy king, 201 
Sabasirun, insciiption of Asoka at, 

I 167 «, 172, 

SnisiinSga, d3'nnsty, 9, .31, 44-.8. 
Saka dyn.i.stj’, 274 • era, 278, 471 n ■ 
riligion, 318 rt. Satraps of 
.Smilslitra. 146 n , 290. 302 • tribe 
oi horde, 226, 249, 277, .322, 409, 
Sftkala Sifilkot, not Sangnla, 
76 n • capital ot Miliiingiila, 816, 

I , S'*-* 

I tak.aiiibhaiI = .S,rnnbhar, 7. r., .386. 

; Snkainiiloi, tribe, 226 n. 

Sak.astenP ^ Sistfin, 209, 226. 
Sukotiim. in Southern Oiidh, 199, 

, 213, 214. 

Sakiii. a god, 84‘>, 
f akta Hindus, 870. 

Sftky.a territory, 29 : clan, 37. 
^itkyamiinl, epithot of Buddha, 
82 n. 

Salaries, Maurya, 140. 

Salem, District, 443, 447, 457, 4.59. 
Sales, lax on, 128, 142 
Sftli'Suka, M.siirva king, 197, 208 n. 
2U. 

Salt Range, 79, 80, 83, 238 : crossed 
by Hiuen Tsang, 36] : subject to 
Kashmlrin seventh century, 364. 
Eamaiiiiaptiafa Sfilia, referred to, 

1 31 n. 

I SHmantasona, t(i2, 416. 
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Samarah, ]abp, J04. ! 

Samarkand = Sogdiana, 221 : Arab j 
conquest of, 868. I 

Samate^, kingdom, 168 n., 285. i 
Sambastai, tribo, 99 n. 

Sambhar, Chaulian dynasty of, 886 i 
Sambos, cbieftain on Indus, 101 I 
Samkhyn pliilosojiliy, 832. I 

Sariimitlya, scbool of Buddbism, i 
889, 345. I 

Samprati, traditions of, 192, 198, | 
440. 

Samudragupta , liiatory and wars , 
of, 6, 20, 281-90, 292, 293, 365 : ’ 
compared wiili Bhoja Pawar, ■ 
896 . caste of, 407 : at Kancbl, | 
471. 

Sananda Vikiam.a eia, 42 n., 387 n. , 
Sfincbi, ^iilpas .at, 165- inscribed ] 
Aaoka pillar .at, 170, 174 • relic , 
caskets at, 190 n. ; Gupta inscrip- | 
tion at, 827. ' 

.Sandaruk, legendary city, 232, 233 | 
Sangala, destruction of, 76 ; 

Snngam, of Madnia, 453. ; 

Sangata, Maurya king, 197. j 

Sanghanntra, legend of, 187 | 

Sangrilmn, king of KnalimTr, 37.5 j 
Saukararaunan, king of KasbmTi, i 
,37;). 37.5, ! 

Sanskrit, allied to Prakrit and Pali, 
1(50 ■ pliivs, 15 , 343, .387 . levival 1 
, of, 802 ■ I 

Santa-iakshita, Uuddliist mission- | 
ary, 864. ; 

.Snn Thome, slirlno of, 2.35 | 

Sapoi ^Shiihpui ) 1, II, kings of i 
Persia, 272, 274, 278. ; 

Sapta^oitaka y leferred to, 208. 

SarnpiB, deity on Huvishkn’.s coins, 
271. 

Sarasvati, goddess, .390. 
iSarnatli, near Benares, 1,59, 161, I 
170, 174, 2.56 «., 307 n , 399 n. | 
Sarvustivfidin, Buddliist .school, | 
, 207. 1 

S,a4finka, per-secuted Buddhism, 
203 n,, 346- king of Cintral 
Bengal, 337, 339, 346 
SnSigupta - Sisikottos. 59. 

Sassanian dynasty, 212, 27.3, 278, 

, 821. j 

iiatadbaiivan, Maurya king. 197 i 
Satadrii = Sutinj river, q. r., 92 n. 
Satakarni, name or title of Andhra 
, kings, 208. 

Sritavahana -- Andhin dynasty, 
rj. ? 208. 


Satiyaputra kingdom, 163, 186, 446, 
459. 

Satpiite families, 163 n. 

Satiaps, Northern, of Taxila, 227. 

Satraps, Western, of Surashtra, 20, 
146 n., 290, 802. 

.Satyaarnya, Chalnkya kings, 431, 
436. 

Saubliuti= Sophytes, q. v , 90, 2.38. 

Saunta, resembled Indian lance, 
126. 

Saiirashtra = Surashtra, q. r. 

Savatthi ^Sifivnsti, q. v., .30. 

Sciilptiiie. Iiido-Greek, 241, mcdi- 
.aeval, 368. 

Scytliia.= tho valley of the Lower 
Indus, 2.30. 

Scythian descent of Rajputs, 409. 

So, tribe = Snka, q v., 326 

Sel6n6, deity, on coins of Kanishka, 
26.5. 

Seleukid.an eia, 190 . kings. 147, 

Selouko.s, (ll Nik.ator, contempo- 
inrv of ('handi agupta Maurya, 
19: rival of Antigoims and king 
of Syiia,, 118' invaded India 
unsuccessful ly and ceded a. l.irge 
part of Ari.lna, 119, H9-51, 219, 
238 dispatched Megasthones as 
envoy, 120, 23S . chronology ol 
leign of, 196: .son and giandson 
of, 220: Niese’s theory about, 
119 n , 2.37 1^2) brother of Anti- 

ochos 3'heos, 220 n : 1-3) Kalh- 
nikos, 244 : (4' Pliilopator, 244. 

Semiiamis m India. 49, 105. 

Sima dynasty of Bengal, 40,3-6, 
415-22. 

Septimus Sevorus, Roman emperoi. 
278 

Seres - Chinese, 223 n 

Sevaiin (Senna), tho I'adnva terri- 
tory, 434. 

Seven Pagodas, 474. 

Sha-elie, not - S.aketam, 21.3. 

Shahbazgarhi = Po-hi-shn, 60 »i. • 
insciiplion of Asoka at, 168 n., 
173. 

Shahdhen, site of Taxila, 61 n., 
79. 

Shiihiya kings, 373, 383 n., 409, 

ShahkOt, (1) Pass, 57 n. . (2) in 

OujranwfUa District, 316 n. 

Sh.ahpur, see Sapor. 

Sbahr, capital of Bfijaur, 52 n, 

Slia-lo-ka, monastery, 263. 

Shfin, nation, 370. 

She-hwang-ti, Ch inese emperor, 47 
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SherShah, rebuilt Pataliputrn,294 • 
destroyed Kanauj, 377 
Sher Sur, built by Sher Shah, 
877, 

Shihab-iid-dlii, Sultan, wars of, 
877, .885, 339. 

Ships, on Andhra coins, 211 : lu 
the Soutli, 445, 451. 

Si, viceroy of Kadphiacs II, 2.53. 
Siftlkut, foi tress. 74, 75 n., 81. 

.Sthoi, tube, 93. 

Sibvrtiofl, Hntrnp ol Arnohosia, 
105 «., 115, 120. 

SicK, Asolia's care for, 183, Ilai.sha’s 
care for, 844. 

Siddapura, Aaokn's inscripi ions 
ut'ivi, 157 172 

Si('n-<-hi, Chiiiosc' ii;*‘neial, .“53 
Sifui, li'iiondarv ootieral, 282 
Sigerdis, ti iiuory. 218. 

Sigi m .1 f'n ‘scoi's, 305 
.Sihwan. '■' = Sindimaiia, 101 u 
Sikh lehgKin, 8(18 n 
Sikkun, state, .355 
Biladitya, il) king of Mo-ln-p'o, 
825, (2 I ( itle of Ilarslm-viirdhana, 
835 ti . 3.38. 

Sinihaiiuia, kiiisdoni = Siilt ll.uige, 
854. 

Siiiihimiiituiii, Pnllnva kin;;, 471, 
475 

Stri-ih.avisimu, Palla\.a King, 472, 
474. 

•Simnka, liist Andhiakiiig, 207, 21(> 
Sind, iissoc'iated wrth X'p.agiipta. 
189- eliangis iii mils ol, 
91, 98, 231. ciiiutal of, KKC 
Kani.shka Ijeld, 259 • kingdom ot, 
351, 881 . Muhaiiiiiiiulaii conquest 
of, 889. 

Sindhu, river in Cetitr.'d India, 
200 

Sindhuirija, king of Maln.t, 395 n 
Sindimana, 8 = Sihwan, 101. 
Singliana, Yadava king, 434. 
Sipiak.i = Siinuka, i/. r , 2i(». 
Sisikottos = ^,a.4ignpln, 59. 

STbUiu. provinci, 205 225, 229. 

, 243, 249 n , 273. 

Sisnii.aga, king, 31, 48 
Sitfi, liver, 254 k., 255 n. 

Sivii. god, on Kusliiiii coins, 272 
worshipped liy Harsiia and hie 
juicesLor, 255, 345, 350 Chola 
kings devoted to, 455, 405, 168 
P.allav.a cnit of, 475, 477. 

Sivi'qT, 4.35 n. 

Sivalakiir.s, Andhra king, 2] 7. 


'. Siva Skanda, Andhra king, 218 
I (table). 

I Siva Si I, Andhra king, 21S (table). 

1 Skanda, deity, 271. 

I Skandaguptn, history of, 808-11, 

; 327. 

, Skanda Parana, (Into of, 22. 

I Skandnstambhi, Andhra king, 216. 

, Skeii ophoi ion, Attic month, 87, 
Sfcylax of Kiiry.anda, 87. 

Slavery m India, 100, 178, 180, 441. 

. Socotra, Chiistians in, 285, 216. 
Sod.l.sa, satrap ofMnttliuia, 227 n. 
Sogdiana = Khanate of linklnna, 
250, 251. 

Sogdioi, included in sixteenfh 
s.ati.ipy. 221. 

Sok rates Sclinl.astikos, cited, 238 »i. 
Solankl ( Ian (IJialiik vtt, ", r., 412, 
414. 

SonudadovT. queen, .386 ii. 
.Soina<arinan, Manrj.i king, 197. 
.Some4vara I IV, Oiahikyn kings, 
481. 487, 457. 

Sell, river, 121, 129 154. 

' Soiig-yiin, (’liineMe pilgrim, 2.5, 
201. 310 «., 817. 

Soiiimvani, near I'uiaU river, 
104 n. 

Sonpat. seal of IParslm from, 886 n. 
Sopani, inscription ot Aflokn at, 
168 n. 

SopUagaseiiiis Snldiagasenii, 223 ii. 
Soidiyte.s, king of the Salt Kange. 
80, 90, 238 

Seulliern liidiii, dotined, 48K • 
elcfcctivo liistoiy of, 7, 449 
Sovarialdifiini Pegu, 187. 
Spiiliiises, Indn - Piirtli i.in king, 
, 229. 

Sr.avaiiu Belgola, 146, 440. 

Si.'ivasli, lapitid of Kosnla, 80 ■ silo 
of, 30 n. alniest dcHei'ti d in tiuie 
of Fa-luen, 299 : Yikramaditya, 
, king of, 883. 

Sieiiika, king- Biinbisaia, q, e., SI. 
Sil Kakuhiin, ancient Andhra 
, cn)utnl. 205. See Additions. 
Siimril- Bbiiimal, q. i., 32G n. 
Silnagar, capital orKiiHhinii , 14)2 n. 
Sri Pniamhiyii, battle of, 454, 475. 
Srirangam, town, 468. 
Sroiig-taan-dampo, king of Tibet, 
330, 353. 359, 301. 

Ssfi-m.a-chicn, Chinese historian, 
1-3. 

Stadnim, 135 n. 
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stamp on goods sold, 148. 
Stssandros, satrap of Aria and 
Drangians, 116. 

StasanOr, satrap of Baotrin and 
Sogdiana, 116. 

Steel, Indian, 97. 

Sthfinu Ravi, Cliera king, 457 «. 
SthinvUvara (8tliane4vara), Than- 
Ssar, 835. 

Sthavira, Buddhist MahUyana 
school, 287, 473. 

Sthjiamati, Buddhist teacher, .314, 
329. 

Sthtilabhadra, Jain saint, 46 n. 

Stoic, Asoka resembled a, 190. 

Stone, inscriptions on, 16. 

Stiabo, on Aloxander’a route, 80-3 
Strato I, II, Indo-Greek kings, 227, 
243. 

.307pa?, .ascribed to AsoKa, 164, 
165 • erected by Harsba, 844, 
349. 

Subhagasena Sophagasenas, 222, 
228 n. 

Sudaijtana, lake at Ginifir, 1.32. 
Sadra, king of Sind, S.54 • castes, 
134 n , 408 n. 

Sue Vibilr, inscription from, 2.57 n, 
Subastin, 440, 

Sujyeshtba, bunga king, 208. 
Sukatpa, Nanda, 40. 

Sukhchainpiir, Nikaia (2), 71. 
Sumatra, Hindu colonies m, 26. 
.Siimitra, Sunga king, 203. 

.Sim worship, 345, 340, 360, 364, 
872. 

Snndnra, a Pandyan royal name, I 
4r><>. 

Sunga dynasty, 198 204,214. 
Suifishtra, .annexed by Cliandia- , 
gupta II, 14.5 71 ., 290 • annexed ' 
by Menander, 199, 213, 223 n. . 
satraps of, 146 n., 290, 302 : held j 
by kings of Kaiiauj, 380. i 

Surat, animal hospital at, 183. | 

Susn, Alexander’s return to, 109, j 
110, 114. 

Su4arman, last KSnva king, 205, ; 

206, 216. ■ I 

Sushkaletra, in Kashmir, 260 n. ' 

butlma Jdtaka, referred to, 63 n, I 
Sutlaj, river, 92, 93, 379, ! 

Suvarna, a gold coin, 311. 

Suvarnagiri, hill, 164 tj. 
Suvarnarakha river, 420, 

SuwSt, valley and river, 63 n , 57. 

260 71. : =- Udyana, 303. 

SuyaSas, a son of Asoka, 197 n. 
Suyya, a minister in Kashmir, 873. 


^vetkmbaro, Jain sect, 46 n. 

Swat, valley, see Suw&t. 

Syr Darya, river = Jaxartes, 862. 

Syria, enibassits to India from, 12 r 
Asoka's mission to, 184. See 
Seleukidan and Seleukos. 

Syrian Church in India, 245. 

I Joi>aidt-t-JVixsirl, history, 416. 

I Tabaii, Muhammadan historian, 
i 426 n. 

I TaharistSn, south of the Caspian, 

' 863. 

Tfighdumbash Pfimlr Tsungling 
range, 253, 262. 

Ta-hi.a, Chinese name forBaclrians, 
250, 277. 

TaKKlk-i'lIind, by Alberfinl, 15. 

Taila, II, III, Cbaliikya king.s, 
396, 431, 432, 437. 

Tni-tsung, Chinese emperor, 36271., 
363, 359, 362 

Takht-i-Bahiii, inscription, 234 n. 
i Takkasila ^T:vksha<ila) = Taxil.s, 
Q. »., 61 n. 

Takkola, battle of, 464. 

Takkolain (Takolai, pent, 466. 

TaklamakJln, desert, 248. 

I Talas, in 'J'urkeslan, .362. 

1 TalawnrI, battle of, 388. 
i Talent, value of, 38 n. 

Tamil, In.storioal poems, IS : King- 
doms, ItiS, 445; hostility to 
Ceylon, 187: country, 413 n., 
423, 438 : language and litern- 
tuie, 439, 445, 449, 452, 460. 
religion, 440, 441 : social con- 
dition ,441, 445. 

Tamilakam, the Tamil eonntrv, 
438. 

Tamluk Tftmriilipti, 162, 298. 

TSmi alipti = Tamluk, 162, 298. 

Tamifiparni, river, 460. 

T’ling, dynasty of Ciiina, 359, 361. 

Tangi/ur enc) clopaedia, 405. 

Tanjoie, District, 187 • great temple 
at, 466. 

Tantrio Buddhism, 867, 370. 

Taifl, Gieen and White, 861. 

Tarai, pillar inscriptions in, 167, 
169, 174 • country, 36.5. 

Tai6ln, biittlo of, 388. 

Tiiilm basin, 259. 

Tam, Mr., on Hellenic influence, 
241 n. 

Tiielikiirghan, pass, 263. 

Tatta, SLB That hah. 

Taxila, a great city, 50 : submitted 
to Alexander, 60- scat of Hindu 
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learning, Cl, 154: march from, 
63,78-85 : Maiirya administration 
of, 129 ; seat of a -viceroy, 164 ; 
satraps of, 227 ; Parthian ruler of, 
230 n. ; lemaiiis of, 25Cn. - auhjoct 
to Kashmir in seventh eentuiy, 
354. 

Telephos, Indo-Greek king, 243. 

Teliigu, language and jiopulatioii, 
423, 460. 

‘Ten Tubes’ {^Tnrks), countrj’ of, 
862. 

Tents, invention of, .341, 

Tertiii, legendary queen, 2.33, 

Thftnosar^ Sthanvisvara, 33,5. 

Tharekhettra = Kadiirani, r.. 
466 n. 

Thathah (TattaX in Sind, 103. 

Theodore, in Suwat inscription, 
240 n. 

Tlieoilotus, see Diodotos I, 222 n. 

Theopliilos, ij) Ind(i-(Jr<ek King, 
243 ^2) missionaiy, 246. 

Thi-‘.. otig-de-tsari, Tibetan King, 

set. 

Thons, sntrnp of Gediosiii, IOC n, 

Thomas, St,, 2SI-.5, 24.5-7. 

Tliraciaii troops of Alenamici , 51, 
88, 08, 99 115. 

Tiastnnes - Ghnsht.sn.i, satmp, 218. 

Tiherin.s, Roman emperor, 277. 

Tibet, KatnhOjus of, 184; persecu- 
tion of BudJbi.sm in, 203 n. 
relations of Indus with, ,"60-.5 • 
Biiddliism in, 364. 402. 

Tibetan alfiiiitiea of Liclicliiiavis, 
82 n., 36 ■ traditions, 47 n. ; 
.olphahot, .361 : defeat by Taiilu- 
ditya of Kashmir, 872. 

Tigris, river, 109, 259. 

Tilaura KOt --- Kapilavastu ofiliuen 
Tsnng, 169 n. 

Timber, in ancient Indian build- 
ings, 122 

Timmfi, confluence of Jililiun and 
Chinftb at, 91. 

Tmnevelly, District, 446. 449, 450. 

Tirauri, erior for Taluwarl or 
Taiain, 7. r., 388 n, 

Tirhut, province, 86, 85.3, S‘J2 • 
= TSi ablit.kli, .39011. 

Tiru)riuna.sambnndar, saint, 4.55, 

Tinipathi, hill, 438, 447. 

Tinieallav.s, Tamil poet, 445 n., 
4.58. 

Tinivanji-kalam, .'vii eaiiy Cliera 
capital, 457. 

TishyamkshitA, n legendary queen 
of Asoka, 191, 


Tiasa, (1) king of Ceylon, 186 : 

(2^ Buddhist saints named, 189 n. 
Titus, Roman emperor, 278. 

'ITvnra, a son of Asoka, 192. 
Toeharoi, tube, 226 n. 

Tokmak, in Turkestan, 362. 
Toleration, 178, 847. 

Tomara, elan, 386 386, 387, 396, 

414. 

ToinBios, river, 107. 

I T’ong-sho-hii, Turkish chief, 360. 

' Topra. nisei ihed pillar ef Asoka 
I from, 170 u. 

Tor.aniuna, Iliin ehief, .316, 327. 
Torfoise sbell, 97 n. 

Tortuie, iudieial, 14.3 
I Tos.aIi, city, 129, 164. 
j Tiadilion, value of, 4. 

I Tiaikiit.ska era, 39 !. 

I Trajan, Indian etnhitssy to, 259- 
' aiinexiition of Mesojsitamia hv, 

259. 278. 

■ Tiavaneore, slate, 138, 146, 117. 

I 419, 458. 

Travelhus, Anoka's jvrovision for, 

' 182. Ilarsha's nistitiitions foi, 

.344. 

I Tiichinojudy, district, 467, 472. 

! Tiilothiinaji.'da, - I) liaja of Kaiinui, 

I 883, 8S4 : 2) Sli.'ihiya of Ohind, 

I 884 n. 

; Tiipaiadeisos, paitition ef, 1 10, 

11.5. 

Tripma, Chedi capital, 390. 

' Triratfir 'Tiniviiltur', sculptures 
! at. 4.56. 

, Truthfulness, duly of, 178. 

I Tseli kill, Kingdom in Pan|fdi, 

! .354. 

I Tsing, 01 IssyK-kul lake, 249. 

Tsiiiig-ling, mountains, 269. 

J Tutu (Tuiina), eountiy and lan- 
I guage, 163, 438 u,, 446, 460. 

I Tungahhadift, river, 423, 429, 431, 

I 467. 

J Turfan, in Turkestan, 361. 

! TmkI kings of Kabul and Ohind, 
878, 409. 

j Turkomans, the Parthiaiis re- 
i scmbled, 220. 

Turks, destroyed Asiatic empire of 
the Huns • Iieirs of the Kphthn- 
litcB, 420. 

, TiimshKa, king, 260 317 n. 

Tuslifispha, Asoka’s Ptisi.m 
governor. 132. 

TuUiurin, Portuguese port, 461, 
Tyrinspes, s.alrap of IJio Paro- 
panisadai, 60, 99. 
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Udabliandapura«Ohind, q, v,, 60 n. 

Udaipur, or Mew&r, 416 420. 

Udaya, king, 88, 4'8. 

Udayaghi, (^1) hill in Orissa, 42 
207 n, : (2) hill in Mahvn, with 
inscription, 327. 

Udayana, king of Vatsa, 39. 

Uddandapura = Bihar town, 398. 

Udhita, Baja, 361. 

Udyfina = Suwat (Swaf), 340 n. 

Ugrahhuti, gramtnaruin, 382 n. 

Ugiaaena, king of Palakka, 284. 

Uliand = Ohind, 7. v., CO n. 

Uigur horde, 862. 

Ujjain, (apital of Malwa, 29, 164 ■ 
administration of, 129 ■ Aaokn 
viceioy of, 15.5, 164 capital of 
ChashUna, 217, 218, 291 Slla- 
ditya not king of, 825 Biahm.m 
king ot, 32.5. 

U-k'ong, Chine.so pilgrim, 2.5. 

Uma, goddess, 439. 

Umarkfjt, town, 104 

U nd = < Ihind, 7. r. , 60 n. 

United Provinces, 379. 

Unmattuvanti, king of KasliniTr, 
374. 

Upagupta, teacher of Asoka, 169, 

189. 

Upendra, Pammara (Pawar) chief, 
895. 

Upper India, states of, 389, 892, 
404. 

Uraiyur, ancient Oliola capital, 18.5, 
460, 401. 

Ura<fi — Hazara District, 59, .88, 
168 n.j 364 n. 

Ushkui — Ilushkapuia, 271. 

Uttiya, king of Ceylon, 180 n. 

VvSsaga DasSo, cited, 46 n. 

Vilhlka tribe, 134 n. 

Vaidyadeva, minister, 401. 

Vaigai river, 8. 

"Vaikkarai, poit, 460 n., 467. 

Vaikuntha Perumal, temple, 476, 

Vaiiirdi » Basar and Biikhiia, 29 «. 
Liclichhavi clan at, 32, 279, 366 
annexed by Magadlia, 36, 48 
visited by Wang hiuen t’se, .8.54. 

Vaishnava, religion, 183 n. - philo- 
sopher, Rfimaniija, 408. 

Vai4ravana, deity, 264. 

Vai4ya castes, 134 n , 408 ii. 

Vajheshka, lather of Kanishka, 2.57. 

Vajra, king, 833. 

Vaiiadamaii, captured Qwillior, 
881. 

Vajrayfina sect, 367 n. 


Vajrfiyudha, king of Kanauf, 372i 
878. 

V&kataka grant, 281 n. 

VakpatirSja, poet, 378. 

Vakshu river = Oxus, 264 re. 

Valabhi, dynasty of, 324, 326, 327 : 

conquered by Haisha, 340, 359. 
Valons, Roman emperor, 819. 
Valerian, Roman emperor, 278. 
Vallabha, ro3'al title, 4.80. 
Vallalasena^Ballal Sen, g. r. 
Vrimana, author, 3.80. 

Vanga = Eastern Bengal, 129 re. 

■ Vaniyambadi, beryl mine at, 448. 

' Vnfiji (^Vanchi), ancient Cheia 
. capital, 457. 

. Varadfi, river, 200. 

' V.'irnguna-vnrm.an, Pandya king, 

' 454, 476 

Varahaniihira, astronomer, 305. 
Var&liamula = Brirainula, 7. v. 
Vardaiies = Bardanes, 7. r. 

; V.ar<lhnmrina = Mahavli a, 7. r. 

Varendra, province, 399 n., 401 n., 
i 421 n. 

i Varna defined, 134 n., 408 re. 

I VdsafadattS, play, 39. 

Vilsail, mother of Ajataitatru, 86 re. 

I Vasco da Gama bombaided Calient, 
I 199. 

' Viisishka, Kusban king, 133 re., 
265 re., 268 re., 270. 

Va4islitiputrn, epithet of Andhia 
kings, 209-11, 216-8. 
j Vasubaiidlni, Buddhist sago, 30.8 re., 

: 308, 328-34. 

; Vasudeva tVitsiidevn), (1) Kftnva 
king. 204 : (2) Kusban kings, 207, 

' 212, 268 re., 260 re., 272, 27’3, 276, 

i 278. 

Vasumitra, (1) Simga king, 200, 

I 203 : I 2) Buddhist leader, 268. 

Vasurata, grammarian, 332. 

' Vatapi = Eail.ami, Chalnkya capital, 
424-7, 473. 

I Vatsa, pei haps = Kau4ambl, 129 re. 

I Vatsanlja, Giirjara king, 398, 428. 

Vatslputia, Buddhist leader, 269 re. 
; Vattcluttu, alphatiet, 458. 

: Vdyrt Piirdna, date of, 11, 21-3, 30 re. , 
i 44-0, Add. and Corn 
I Vedavati river, 148 re. 

Vellhla caste, 470, 470. 

' Vellilin, river, 446, 460. 

' Vellura = Elura, 7. v., 428 re. 

Ven tVenaJuf = South Tra\ancoie, 
447, 460,’460. 

, Vengl, kings of, 284, 425, 429, 468 ; 
country, 47], 472. 
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Veiikii^, lull, 48S, 447. 

Vermin provided for, 188. 

Vespasian, Roman eniperoi, 277. 

Viceroys of Maurya dynasty, X2D, 
IG4. 

Vtdai him = Berai, 200. 

Vidii.i = Bliilaii, 199. 

Vigialia-rajii, (li Cliaiiliun, 881 h . 
(2 Tomaru chief of Uolhi, 887. 

Vijaia, Andhra king, 212. 

Viiayuditya, Chalukya king, 430. 

VijayalayS, Cliohi Riija, 463. 

Vijayanagur, \’ast army of, 126; 
kingdom of, 43S. 

V ijayapala, king of Kanauj, 882 

Vi.iayaseiia, of Sena dynasty, 403, 
415, 418. 

Vi.in^ askarida-vai inmi, I’allav.i 
king, 470 n 

Vijjanu, Kalachuiya king, 432 

Vijn.iiu .4\ ai a, .juiist, 482 

Vikiam.i, C'holu king, 468, 47(). 

Vikraniaditya, tith* of Chandiu- 
gupta II, 14, 20, 290; of (Jhandia- 
giipfu I, 832 . of Skaudagupla, 
832 )i. of seveial Chalukya 

kings, 427, 480, 487, 161, 46.3, 
467, 476. 

Vikiaiiiuuka, Chalukya king, 132. 

V!hramaiikai.leva-(hatita, of llilhuna, 
18, 432fi. 

Vikiamaslla mouusteiy, 398 

A'lluayakura 1, II, Aiidhia kings, 
217. 

A’llluvar, tube, 439. 

V iiinjadity.i , (,1 j king of Kashinii, 
872 Clialukya king, 43f>. 

Viiidhja mouiitaiii.s, 0, 163 

Vindliyau foiests, 837. 

Vipiisa, liver, 92. 

Vila, (1) kings of Assam, 419, 422 
(2) ii Pandya loyal uuim , 456. 

Vii.i Ball,il.i, Iloysala king, 434. 

Virarfljendra Choja, 467. 

Vii.iseiia, hiotlier of Agnimilins 
queen, 198 n. 

Viiudh.aka, 37. 

Visiikhii, deity, 27] 

Visaklni, town, 214. 

VI.saladuva-Vigraha-i.ija (1 , ij . t,, 
387. 

Vishnu (Ij deity, 292, 846, 476 
l2‘ Iloysala king, 434. 

VishnugOpa, Pallu^a king, 284, 471, 
476 n 

Vishnugupta •= Chanakya, j, t., 42, 
137 n 

Vishnu PuruttUf dale of, 11, 21-3, 

Add. and Corr. 


Vishunvardhaiia, Eastern Chalukya 
{ king, 425. 

) Viivarupasena, Sena king, 415. 

I Vitasta, iner, 69 78. 

, V'itelliuB, Roman eni]ieioi, 278. 

I Vi.mgapatam, District, 438. 

I Vonoues, Indo- Parthian king, 229, 
I 244. 

Vnliaspati, Maiirya king, 192. 

I Vrisliasuna, Maury a king, 192. 

' Vrijjian confedciaey. 29. 

Vultuies, exposure of dead to, 64. 

' Vyaghia Raja, 284. 

; Vyatli, rnei, 78 n. 


Waddell, Lt.-Coh, on Piitalipiitia, 

I 121 

I WagoH fi-ved hy aufhoiity, 127. 

I Wahindah llakni, the ‘ lost i iv er ’, 

, 92. 98. 356, 379, 430. 

j W.ih'i Vahihhl, g, r., .•{24. 

I Wnng-limon-t’se, Ctiiiieso envoy, 

1 352, 3.5.{, .■{.'.9, ;i6l, 366. 

] Wiu, Asuku foisweais, 157. 

Wni lia, rn 01 , 200. 

I Waidak vase, 271 n. 

W.ai-oil’iee of Maury as, 126 n. 

Watei, king uwnoi of, J31 n 
Water- late, 132. 

Watteis, On i’ltiin C/itmng'b Tiavclt, 
25. 

' AVa/Iiabad, town, 73 81. 

' Weapons, Indian, 68, 125. 

' Wci dynasty ol Cliina, 360 a. 

, Weight of coins, 254 n., 257, 311, 
Weights and im-usuios, 128. 

; Wci-s/iu, a Chinese "woik, 130. 

Wells, coiiBlructod liy Alexander in 
bind, 104- constructed hy Asoka, 
182. 

Weii-vheng, Clunost. princess, 361, 
■{(•6. 

West and East, *2, 239. 

Western Chats, 425. 

Western S.iliaps, 145 ii., 209-11, 
217, 218, 261, 290. 

Westeiu Tmks, 317 H., 320. 
Whipping, seven kinds of, 143. 

: White Huns, 816-22, 327. 

Wima Kadpliisi'h «= Kadphisea 14, 
g. 1 ., 252 n. 

! Wine, forhiddcii, 297 . Yavana, 
444. 

. Wounding, penalty for, 180. 

Writing, art of, '27, 136, 166. 

I Wu^sun, horde, 248-50. 

' Wn-ti, Chinese emperors, (.1) Liang, 
: 160 . II, Han, 277. 
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Xanilrames, king, 40. 

Xaiithippoa, legendary duaeoiij 232. 

Xathroi, tube, 99, 

XerxeB, Indian soldiers of, 87, 88 n. 

Yadava dynasty, 484, 43). 

Yadu kingdom, 898. 

Ya,)ua Sri, Andhra king, 211, 212, 
218 (table). 

Yakub-i-Lais, Arab general, 374. 

Yiiikund (Yiiikand), eoiiquorod by 
Kanislika, 262 : Mabayiina in, 
264 11. 

Ya-iahpulu, Kuja of Kaiiauj, 384. 

Yasin = Little Po-ln, 363. 

Yiiilodhaiiiiau, Itaja of Central 
India, 818,820. 

YailomatJ, queen, 330 n. 

Yaaovaruian, (1) king of KaiiauJ, 
372, 378 : ;2; Cliaiidel king, 391. 

Yuudheya, tribe, 286. 

Yavaiia, tribe or nation, 184, 274, 
398 ; opponents of Viisumitra, 
200 : MeiiauUers Greeks, 213 . 
= meaning of name, 331 : - 
Homan soldiers, 444 : colony, 
ships, and wines, 444. 


Yon-kao.ching=»Kiidphifles II, q.v., 
252 n. 

Yezdigerd, king of Persia, 859. 
Yi-taiiig = I-tsing, < 1 . V., 26. 
Yoginipura^ Delhi, 885 n. 

Yuan Chwang = Hiuen Tsang, j. r. 
Yudhislithira, era of, 27 n. 

Ytie-ai, embassy to China of, 299 n. 
Yueli-cbi, migrations and einpiio 
of, 248-54, 256, 277 : Hinduized, 
332, 409. 

I yuga-pUrdnUf 214 ii. 

! Yunnan, lecovered by China, 300. 

I Yusufzl country, 50, 57. 
j Yv.vardja - Crown Prince, 467 n, 

Zabulistan -Ghazni, 363. 
2atn-ul-Akharj history, 384 a. 

I Zamonns of Calicut, 459. 

I Zaraiigoi, nation, 100 n. 
i Zeus, 77 n. 

j Zinipi TauJu, stupa, 162 n. 

Zoilos, Indo-Groek king, 243. 

; Zoroiistrian deitu’S, 266 n., 266 . 
I alleged persecution, 347 n. Sec 
i Persian. 

1 Zukur, village, 360 n. 
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21. My summary of Mr. Pargiter’s views, unfortunately, is not per- 
fectly accurate. The followingeinendations are required . Line 2i>, 
for ' Matsya and VOyii' reaul ‘ ilatxya, VCiyii, and limhmunda'i 
line yur ‘and best' teurl ‘and m some respects the best’; 
line a5, for • corrupted ’ rsad ‘ corrupted and interpolated ’ : line 36, 
for ' only ’ rtiod ‘ Aiefly ’ ; line 42, <Mr • Sanskrit '. Page 23, line 1, 
/or ‘the compilation then made was enlarged’ rend ‘the first cer- 
tain compilation was made ’. 

31, H, 1. l<'or ‘ IJ. J, H.' redd ‘ Ur, J. H.’ 

43. lihasa, Dar^aka, A.c. Sec K. P. Juj aswiil. ‘ The I'lays of Uhasa 
and King Dar'4aka of Magadlia' (./. d I'ror. A. S. Jk, 1913, 
pp. 259-69 i. The author of that paper boliei es that Hhasa pro- 
bably lived in the first century' n. c. He distingui.shes the Vatsa 
territory from Kau.4ainbi, identifies King Pradyota with • the Mahu- 
sena ’, and discu.sses many' other points 

13, 117, 196. Mr. K. P. Jaya-swal argues that the reign of C'haiidra- 
gupta Maiirya may have begun in '<15 ii, c , as accepted by Jain 
authorities {J d 1‘ior. A. S. H . 1913, pp. 317-23;. 

43, «. 1. The same wnter confirms the opinion that the Mudrd-Hokeluun 
was composed curly in the fifth century a c., during the rcigu of 
Chaiidra-guiita II, Vikrarnaditya (‘The Date of the Mudra-Iluk- 
shasa, Sc.’, Jnd. An/., Oct, 1913, jm. 265-7). 

.■> 0 , n. 2. ‘Babur’ or ‘Babur’, not ‘ Babur’, is the correct spelling 
(E. D Russ, J. •S J*ror. A. H. B.. 1910, extra no., p. ivi. 

76, n, 3. The officer alluded to, Mr. H L. Shuttleworth, l.C.S., 
mtbrms me by' letter dated E'eR 17. 1914-, that he has examined 
the course of tlie Bias for 50 miles from the point where it leaves 
the lulls to the Mukenan terry, and has considered all possible 
.sites for the altars. Mr. Shuttleworth, who has not completed his 
incjuiry, is pronxiotuilly of opinion that the altars must nave been 
■ situated on the low hills to tlie north of the Bias between 
Indaura in tlie Xurpur TalisfJ of the Kangra Distnit and Mirthal 
in Gurdaspur’, a position disbxiit only about 20 mile.s from the 
site conjecturally indicated on the map in this book, and ‘ 4 or 
5 miles from the actual plains The Bias has been moving north 
for many years, and is still cutting back into the lower hills. At 
Indaura it probably was at one time some • miles to the south of 
its present main channel, and there is reason to suppose that tlie 
altars must have been swept away long ago. 

113. Mr. Edwyn Bevaii lias kindly drawn luy attention to the following 
Gennan publications on Alexander’s Indian cam]>aign, viz : — 

1. W. Toinaschek, ’ Topographische Erliluteriuig der Kuslenfabrt 
Nearchs vom lndu.s bis zum Euphrat ’ ( Sitsangi-Ber. d. Aktid. 
d ^’issensckaflen (.phUoe<iph.~lii»l. Klaeee , Wien, 18.90, art. viii. 
The author holds that the Habb nver (Hub of I. G.). and not the 
Purali, represents the Arabis. 

2. Max. Graf Yorek v. Wartenburg, Kurze I’ebereicht der Feldzuye 
Alexandert det Groseeti, Berlin, Mittler and Sou, 1897. The author 
adopts the erroneous theory that the Hydaspes was crossed at 
Jalilpur, and, like the other writers cited in this note, shows no 
acquaintance with modern bterature on the subject iii English. 
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His attempt to exhibit on a map the courses of the rivers in Alex- 
ander’s time is purely imaginary, and unsujmorted by any evidence. 

C. Schubert, ‘ Die Porusschlacht ’ {Rheinisches Museum fur 
J’hdologu, Band Ixvi 1^1901), pp. 543-6^. Some of the author’s views 
differ from mine. I do not believe that any serious advance of 
knowledge can be secured, until people agree as to the crossing-place 
and then test the historian’s accounts by prolonged local investiga- 
tion. 

4. Hans Delbruck, Cfe'-chirhte der ICrieffakunst «. a., erster Tcil, 
3“* Auflage (Stilke, Berlin, 1908), pp. 314-25. I agree that Alex- 
ander probably did not bring 100,000 or 120,000 men across the 
Hindu Kush and that most of the statistics of armies in ancient 
authors are untrustworthy. See ttufira, p. 49, note 1. 

I have looked through all the four publications and do not find 
reason to alter my text. The treatise by A. E. Anspach, ])e 
Alexandri Magni RxpedUioue Indica (Teubner, Leipzig, 1902, 1903; 
IS useful for critical annotations on the Greek and Latin writers, 
but they are too minute for me to utilize. 

1 15. The dates in the heading should be *322 ii. c. to 273 u. t.’ 

131, n. 3; 13C, 165. Excavations conducted at Kumrahar near Patna by 
Dr. Spooner of the Archaeological Survey at the cost of Mr. Ratan 
Tata, of Bombay, have revealed remains of a ‘ Hall of 100 Pillars 
apparently copieil from the prototype at Persepolis. The work, 
which IS still in progress, has been partially described in Anuiail 
Rep. Arch. Suri'eg of India, Eastern Ciecle, 1912-13, pp. 55-61, 
and results of profound interest are expected. Dr. J. H. Marshall 
has found a •Mauryan ckoityu-hall ’ at Sanchl. Our knowledge 
of the state of civilization in Maurya and pre-Maurya times is 
likely soon to be greatly extended 

110, u. 4. The reference is to p. 53 of the Memoirs. 

166, n. 1. Secy. R. A. -S'., 1913, pp. 669-74. 

306 ff. See P. T. Srinivas Iyengar, ‘ Misconceptions about the Andliras ’ 
(hid. Aiit., Nov. 1913, pp. 276-8). The writer of that essay argues 
that the Andhras must nave spoken Prakrit, not Tclugu, and that 
their rule spread from west to east down the river valleys, and not 
us stated m the text. 

250, n. 1. Baron A. von Stacl Holstein shows reason for believing that 
Kusha (,Kusa) ‘ was the correct name of the warlike race that 
gave Kaiiiska to the Buddhist world ’. The forms transliterated as 
•Kush.an’, Stc., appear to be genitives plural of the name Kusha 
(Kusa). 1 .^* Was there a Kusana Race t' ./. R. A. Jan., 1914, 
pp. 79-88.) 

360. Excavations at a small town called Mat in the Mathura district 
have disclosed the remarkable life-size statue of Kanishka (see 
Plate) and two other Iieadless statues of kings. The name and 
titles of Kamshka are inscribed on his skirt m plain script. The 
details of bis dress and equipment are of interest, and differ from 
those shown on the coins. For description of Mat, see Growse, 
Mathura, 3rd ed., IHSl, p. 391. 

320, u. 1 ; 378, n. 5. Ear * Bhandharkar’ read ‘ Bhandarkar '. 

335, n. 1. Fur ‘ Slhdu u ’ read * Sihanu ’. 

338, n. 2, col. 2. For ‘ spring of a. d. 644 ’ read * spring of a. d. 643 

371, I, 14. Far ‘ Bakhtiyar ’ read * Bakhtyar ’. 


Oxford . Horace Hart M.A. Piintor to the Univcisity 






